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> Vat ‘ , ¢ > Q “ , 
€lS E€KELYOV TOV Biov, oTrav adbis YEv opevot TOLS TOLOUTOLS 


> , , 
evTuxa@pev dyots. 


EN OYPANG Tcwc TrAapdsdciPMa ANdKEITAI TOS BOYAOMEN® OpAN Kal 


OPO@NTI EdYTON KATOIKIZEIN. 


PREFACE. 


HE Republic of Plato touches on so many problems of - 

human life and thought, and appeals to so many diverse 
types of mind and character, that an editor cannot pretend to 
have exhausted its significance by means of a commentary. In 
one sense of the term, indeed, there can never be a definitive or 
final interpretation of the Republic: for the Republic is one of 
those few works of genius which have a perennial interest and 
value for the human race; and in every successive generation 
those in whom man’s inborn passion for ideals is not quenched, 
will claim the right to interpret the fountain-head of idealism 
for themselves, in the light of their own experience and needs, 
But in another sense of the word, every commentator on the 
Republic believes in the possibility of a final and assured inter- 
pretation, and it is this belief which is at once the justification 
and the solace of his labours. Without desiring in any way to 
supersede that personal apprehension of Platonism through 
which alone it has power to cleanse and reanimate the individual 
soul, we cannot too strongly insist that certain particular images 
and conceptions, to the exclusion of others, were present in the 
mind of Plato as he wrote. These images, and these concep- 
tions, it is the duty and province of an editor to elucidate, in 
the first instance, by a patient and laborious study of Plato’s 
style and diction, divesting himself, as far as may be, of every 
personal prejudice and predilection. The sentiment should then 
be expounded and explained, wherever possible, by reference to 
other passages in the Republic and the rest of Plato’s writings, 
and afterwards from other Greek authors, particularly those who 
wrote before or during the lifetime of Plato. The lines of 
Goethe, 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen, 


apply with peculiar force to the study of the Republic, a dialogue 
which more than any other work of Plato abounds in allusions 
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both implicit and explicit to the history, poetry, art, religion and 
philosophy of ancient Greece. By such a method of exegesis, 
provided it is securely based on a careful analysis of the 
language, we may hope to disentangle in some degree the 
different threads which are united in Plato’s thought, and thus 
contribute something towards an objective and impersonal inter- 
pretation of the Republic, as in itself one of the greatest literary 
and philosophical monuments of any age, and not merely a 
treasure-house of arguments in support of any school of thought 
or dogma. 

I have done what in me lies to make an edition of the 
Republic in accordance with these principles. Although it has 
sometimes appeared necessary, for the better exposition of 
Plato’s meaning, to compare or contrast the doctrine of the 
Republic with the views of later writers on philosophy, any 
systematic attempt to trace the connexion between Platonism 
and modern political, religious, or philosophical theory is foreign 
to the scope of this edition. I am far from underestimating the 
interest and importance of such an enquiry: no intellectual 
exercise that I know of is more stimulating or suggestive: but it 
is unfortunately fraught with danger for anyone whose object is 
merely to interpret Plato’s meaning faithfully and without bias. 
The history of Platonic criticism from Proclus to the present 
time has shewn that it is difficult for a commentator who is 
constantly looking for parallels in contemporary thought to 
maintain the degree of intellectual detachment which the study 
of Plato’s idealism demands; and although it is true that the 
genius of Plato outsoars the limits of time and place, the best 
preparation for following its flight is to make ourselves co- 
heirs with him in his intellectual heritage, and transport ourselves 
as far as possible into the atmosphere in which he lived. The 
influence of Plato on succeeding thinkers from Aristotle down 
to the present day is a subject of extraordinary range and 
fascination, but it belongs to the history, rather than to the 
interpretation, of Platonism. If ever that history is fully told, 
we shall begin to understand the greatness of the debt we owe 
to Plato, not only in philosophy, but also in religion. In the 
meantime we can only rejoice that Platonism is still a living 
force in both: érv HAs él Tots dpeou Kal od'rw SéduKev. 

One of the most toilsome duties which an editor of the 
Republic has to face is that. of reading and digesting the 
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enormous mass of critical and exegetical literature to which 
the dialogue, particularly during the last century, has given 
rise. I have endeavoured to discharge this duty, so far as 
opportunity allowed; and if the labour has sometimes proved 
tedious and unremunerative, it is none the less true that in some 
instances the perusal of obscure and half-forgotten pamphlets 
and articles has furnished the key to what I believe to be the true 
interpretation. In many other cases, where the thesis which a 
writer seeks to prove is demonstrably false, the evidence which 
he accumulates in its support has served to illustrate and enforce 
a truer and more temperate view. But in spite of all the learn- 
ing and ingenuity which have been expended on the Republic 
during recent years, there still remain a large number of passages 
of which no satisfactory explanation has hitherto been offered, 
and a still larger number which have been only imperfectly and 
partially explained. I have submitted all these passages to a 
fresh examination, partly in the Notes and partly in the Appen- 
dices, and although I cannot hope to have placed them all 
beyond the pale of controversy, I have spared no amount of 
time and labour to discover the truth, and in many cases I have 
been able to arrive at views which will, I hope, command the 
assent of others as well as myself. Wherever I have consciously 
borrowed anything of importance from previous commentators 
and writers, I have made acknowledgement in the notes; but 
a word of special gratitude is due to Schneider, to whom I am 
more indebted than to any other single commentator on the 
Republic. Since I began my task, the long-expected edition of 
the Republic by Jowett and Campbell has made its appearance, 
and I have found their scholarly and lucid commentary of ser- 
vice even in those places where it has seemed to me inadequate 
or inconclusive. Professor Burnet’s text of the Republic was 
not available until the larger part of this edition had been 
printed off, but I have been able to make some use of his work 
in the later books. 

I have to thank a number of friends for assistance rendered 
in various ways, and above all my former teacher, Dr Henry 
Jackson, of Trinity College, who has read through all the proofs 
and contributed many corrections and suggestions. Mr Archer- 
Hind, of Trinity College, and Mr P. Giles, of Emmanuel College, 
have also helped me with their criticisms on some portions of the 
work. To Professor J. Cook Wilson, of New College, Oxford, 
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I owe a special debt of gratitude for undertaking in response 
to my appeal an exhaustive discussion of the astronomical 
difficulties in Book x, and unreservedly placing at my disposal 
the full results of his investigations. It is due to the kindness of 
Professor Campbell that I have again been able to use Castellani’s 
collations of the Venetian mss II and &, as well as Rostagno’s 
collation of Cesenas M. The late Mr Neil of Pembroke College, 
to whose memory I have dedicated the work, read and criticised 
the notes on the first four books before his untimely death, 
and often discussed with me many questions connected with the 
interpretation of Plato in general and the Repudlic in particular. 
Nor can I refrain from mentioning with affectionate gratitude 
and veneration the name of my beloved friend and teacher, 
Sir William Geddes, late Principal of the University of Aber- 
deen, to whose high enthusiasm and encouragement in early 
days all that I now know of Plato is ultimately due. 

The coin which is figured on the title-page is a silver 
didrachm of Tarentum, dating from the early part of the third 
century B.C., and now in the British Museum. It represents 
a naked boy on horseback, galloping and holding a torch behind 
him: see the description by Mr A. J. Evans in the Mumismatic 
Chronicle, Volume IX (1889), Plate vir 14. I have to thank © 
Mr Barclay V. Head, of the British Museum, for his kindness in 
sending me a cast of this appropriate emblem of the scene with 
which the Republic opens. 

My best thanks are due to the Managers and staff of the 
University Press for their unremitting courtesy and care. 

It is my hope to be able in course of time to complete this 
edition by publishing the introductory volume to which occa- 
sional reference is made throughout the notes. The introductory 
volume will deal zwzer alia with the Mss and date of composition 
of the dialogue, and will also include an essay on the style of 
Plato, together with essays on various subjects connected with 
the doctrine of the Republic. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
September 5, 1902. 
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MOU ON THE TEXT “OF EFHIS* EDITION, 


THE materials for the text of the Republic will be discussed 
in the introductory volume to this edition: but it is necessary 
here to make a brief statement of the rules by which I have 
been guided in the selection of readings, and in the formation of 
the apparatus criticus. 

The fundamental principle to which I have endeavoured to 
conform in the constitution of the text is as follows :— 

“By reason of its age and excellence, Parisinus A is the 
primary authority for the text of the Republic, but the other mss 
are valuable for correcting its errors and supplying its omissions” 
(The Republic of Plato, 1897, p. x). 

The Ms which stands next in authority to Parisinus A is 
admitted by all to be Venetus II; and in those cases where 
A is wrong, and the right reading occurs in II, either alone, 
or, as happens much more frequently, in common with other 
mss, I have been content to cite in the apparatus criticus 
merely the authority of II, adding, of course, the discarded 
text of A. 

In those cases where neither A nor IT can be held to repre- 
sent what Plato wrote, I have considered, in the first instance, 
the reading of all the other available MSS; secondly, the 
evidence of ancient writers who quote or paraphrase parts of 
the Republic; and, thirdly, emendations; but in the critical notes 
I have as far as possible restricted myself to Venetus — and 
Monacensis g, partly because I have .found by experience that 
they come to the rescue oftenest when A and IT break down, and 
partly because they are among the few MSS of the Republic, 
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besides A and II, of which we possess thoroughly trustworthy 
collations. It is difficult to overestimate the debt which 
Platonic scholarship owes to Bekker, but the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of his collations leave much to be desired, and it is 
safest for the present to cite, as far as may be, only those MSs of 
Bekker in which his work has been revised and supplemented by 
subsequent collators. 

It sometimes, though comparatively seldom, happens that 
the reading which appears to be correct occurs only in MSS 
other than A, I], & or g. In such instances, if the reading which 
I approve is found in Angelicus v, I have sought to lighten 
the apparatus criticus by citing that MS only, even where its 
testimony is supported by that of other Mss. My experience 
has been that, next to II, & and g, Angelicus v is on the 
whole the most useful of Bekker’s Mss for correcting the errors 
ot AR 

In the small number of passages where A, II, 8, g and v 
appear all to be in error, I have named the other MSS which give 
the reading selected, confining myself in the first instance to the 
MSS collated by Bekker, and quoting the Mss of de Furia and 
Schneider only where Bekker’s afford no help. Cesenas M has 
seldom been cited in the critical notes unless it appears to be the 
sole authority for the text adopted, but occasional reference is 
made to it in the commentary. 

If the reading in the text is due to an early citation of Plato, 
or to an emendator, I mention the authority on which it rests. 
Considerably fewer emendations have been admitted than in my 
earlier edition, and in this as in other respects the text will be 
found to be conservative; but there are still some passages 
where all the Ms and other authorities are unsatisfactory, and in 
these I have printed the emendations of others or my own, when 
they appear to me either highly probable or right. 

In all cases noe I have deserted both A and II in favour of 
a reading found in & (or g), the readings of A, II and g (or B) 
have also been recorded in the apparatus criticus; and when it 
has been necessary to desert not only A and II, but also & and 
g, 1 have given the readings of each of these four MSS for the 
information of the student. 
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The upshot of these rules is that unless the apparatus criticus 
states the contrary, the text of this edition follows Parisinus A, 
and that the value of the other mss of Bekker, de Furia, and 
Schneider has been estimated by the assistance which they give 
whenever A is at fault. I have tried to give a full account? 
of the readings of the great Paris ms, which I collated in 1891, 
and afterwards examined again in order to settle the few 
discrepancies between the results of Professor Campbell’s colla- 
tion and my own. The scale of this edition has permitted’ me 
to give a tolerably complete record of the traces of double 
readings in A, so far at least as they point to variants affecting 
the sense or interpretation, and in such cases the rules by which 
the apparatus criticus is constructed are analogous to those 
already explained, as will appear from an inspection of the 
critical notes on 327A 3, 328E 34, 330E 33, 333 E28 and else- 
where. 

It may be convenient to subjoin a table of the MSS cited 
in the notes, together with the centuries to which they have 
been assigned, and the authors of the collations which I have 
used. 


1 T have however as a rule refrained 
from chronicling in the notes those cases 
in which I abandon the punctuation, ac- 
centuation, breathings, or spelling of A. 
Questions of orthography are most con- 
veniently treated in a separate discussion, 
and something will be said on this subject 
in the Introduction. In the meantime I 
may be allowed to borrow from my edition 
of the text a statement of the rules which 
I have endeavoured to observe in matters 
orthographical. ‘‘ As regards the spelling, 
A! preserves several traces of the true 
Attic orthography, such as daoxrelvupe 
(for example in 360 C), és and a few 
others. These I have sedulously pre- 
served. In general I have silently aban- 
doned the spelling of A wherever the 
evidence of Inscriptions appeared con- 
clusive against it, and sometimes also 
(though rarely) on other grounds, as for 


example in @iAdvixos versus piddveckos, 
Otherwise, in doubtful cases, where no 
sure guidance comes from Inscriptions, 
such as the addition or omission of v épe)- 
kvotikéy, evrabla versus evrdbea and the 
like, I have invariably aimed at following 
the practice of the first hand in A, I 
have also deferred to Inscriptions so far 
as to exclude those grammatical forms 
which have conclusively been shewn to 
be unattic, such as orwoar (352 A et al.), 
WevderOwoay (381 E), evpfoba (for niph- 
oOat), and a few others; but when there 
seems to be some room for doubt, the read- 
ing of A has been retained. In general, 
the cases where it has seemed necessary to 
abandon A on these and similar grounds 
are few and insignificant.” The ortho- 
graphy of this edition will be found to be 
in practical agreement with that adopted 
by Schanz in his Platonzs opera. 
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MS Century Collator 
Parisinus A (Schneider’s Par. A) IX Adam 
VenetusII ( ~s Ven. C) XII Castellani 

” a ( ” Ven. B) PE ” 
Monacensis ¢ ( Mon. B) XV Schneider 
Angelicusv ( AS Ang. B) XVI Bekker 
Vaticanus @ ( > Vat. B) XV Bekker! 

Ps ni? ( . Vat. H) XIII or XIV 3 

” TE ” Vat. M) XV ” 
Parisinus D® ( 53 Par. D) XII or XIII ss 

” K ( ” Par. K) XV ” 
Vindobonensis ®(_,, Vind. B) P Bekker and 

Schneider 

Florentinus A (Stallbaum’s a) XIV de Furia 

” B 2 ( ” b) XBL? ”? 

» Ca »9 c) XIV® 9 

” R ( ” x) XV ” 

” T ( ” a) XV ” 

» U ( » B) XIV 9 

” Vv ” Y) XIII ” 
Vindobonensis D® ? Schneider 

” Ee ? ” 

s F XV, - 
Monacensis C® XV 5 
Lobcovicianus ? XIV or earlier 5 
Cesenas M XII or XIII Rostagno 


I hope to say something on the relationship between these 
MSS in my introductory volume. 


1 JT have also recollated this Ms for Books 1—111 of the Republic. 

2 From Book 11 onwards. I owe my information as to the date of this and the 
following Ms to a communication from Dr Mercati. 

3 IV 429 C—442 D is missing. 

4 Contains only I—11 358 F, followed by the rest of 11 in a later hand. 

> Flor.B is usually assigned to the twelfth, and Flor.C to the thirteenth, century. 
The dates here given are due to Dr Guido Biagi, who has been good enough to 
re-examine at my request these and the other Florentine mss. 

6 Contains only I—v. 

7 If 379 B—III 399 B is missing. 

8 Contains only vi and x (up to 604 C). 


Nr 
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TA TOY AIAAOPOY IPOZQIIA. 
SQKPATHS TAAYKON IOAEMAPXOS 


@PASYMAXOS AAEIMANTOS 
KE®AAOS 


I. Karé@nv y@es ets Netpascd wera TXavKwvos tod Apictwvos, 
/ / lol A Wess 4 \ e % / 4 
mTpooevEopuevos TE TH Oe@ Kai Gua. THv Eoptnv Bovropevos Vedaac bau 


fe , , n a 
TLVA TPOTOV TIOLNGOVG LD, ATE VUV TP@TOV ayovTes. 


\ \ 9 
KAAN [EV OUD 


3. are A*IL: dare Al. 


TIAdtovos IloAurefa. On the name, 
characters, and date of action of the 
dialogue, see /zftrod. §§ 1, 2, 3. 

327 aA—328 8B Socrates describes 
how he viszted the Piraeus in company 
with Glauco, and was induced by Fole- 
marchus and others to defer his return to 
Athens. 

3274 1 KatéBnvKrA. Dionys. Hal. 
de comp. verb. p. 208 (Reiske) 6 dé IIXa- 
Tov, Tous éavTod diaddyous Krevifwy Kal 
Boorpuxifwr, kal ravta tpdmov avaTréKwr, 
ov duéAurrev dydojKovTa yeyorws ern. mace 
yap 64 mov Tos Pidoddyos yywpmma Td 
mepl THS piromrovias Tavdpds iaropovmeva, 
Téa 7 Gdd\a, kal 6) Kal Ta mepl THY 
dé\rov qv TeevTHoavTOS avTov éyouow 
ebpeOhvar toikihws perakemervny THY dp- 
Xv Ths moditelas éxovcay THvde ‘‘Karé- 
Bnv xOés els ILevparé wera VavKwvos rod 
*Aplorwvos.” See also Quint. VIII 6. 
64, and Diog. Laert. 111 37. The latter 
gives as his authorities Euphorion and 
Panaetius. As Cicero was tolerably fa- 
miliar with the writings of Panaetius, it 
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is possible that he too has the same story 
in view in de Sex. V 13, where he says 
of Plato. ‘‘scribens est mortuus.” The 
anecdote may well be true, but does not 
of course justify any inference as to the 
date of composition of the Republic. See 
Lntrod. § 4. 

2 vy Gea. What goddess? Bendis or 
Athena? The festival is the Bendideia 
(354A) and it is perhaps safest to acqui- 
esce in the usual view that Bendis is here 
meant. ‘* Alii Minervam intelligunt, quae 
vulgo 7 eds appellabatur; neque mihi 
videtur Socrates in ista Panathenaeorum 
propinquitate de Minerva veneranda cogi- 
tare non potuisse: sed quod simpliciter 
Tiv éopriv cicit, numina diversa statuere 
non sinit’’ (Schneider). We hear of a 
temple of Bendis in the Piraeus in 403 B.C. 
(riv 6ddv 7 péper mpds te 7d lepdv rijs 
Movwvyxias ’Apreuldos cal To Bevdtdevov 
Xen. Ae/l. 11 4.11). See also Jutrod. § 3 
and App. I. 

3 vov mparov. 
Introd. § 3. 


Perhaps 410 B.C. 
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\ ¢ n bd , \ a S > / « 
poor Kal TOV émtya@piov moumn edokev eivar, ov pévTOL NTTOV 
5 éhaivero mpérew iv of Opadxes ereprov. mpocevEdpevor dé Kal 
Oewprnoavres | amhpev Tpds TO doTv. KaTiddv odv Toppwlev mas B 
olxade wpynpévovs Ioréuapyos 6 Kepddrouv éxedevoe Spapovta 
Tov maida trepyeival & Kededoa. Kal pou dmicbev 6 Tais A\aBo- 
pevos Tod ipatiov, Kerever buds, épn, Loréuapyos mepipetvar. 
10 Kal éy@ peTectpadny TE Kal Npouny Orrov autos ein. OdTos, éfn, 
dnicbev mpocépyetar adda Trepysevete. “AAA TepLpEvodpuer, 
7 © Os Oo Kal orLy@ Uotepov 6 Te IloAguapyos ' axe C 
cat ASdeiuavtos 6 ToD TAavKwvos aderpos Kal Nixnpatos 0 Nuxtov 
Kal ddrot Tiés, WS aTO THS TouThs. 6 odv Ilodeuapyos épn 
15°Q Swx«pates, Soxeiré por mpos aotv wpyhoOar ws amuovtes. 
‘Opds ody nds, épn, door 


Dravcwv. 


im , > Comes nays 
Ou yap xaxas So€aleas, nv 8 éyo. 
n » / / / , 
éopev; Ilds yap ov; “"H totvuy tovtwv, épn, Kpeittovs yéveobe 
N f b) ~) a b] n > 5) > A 4 A , \ x 
) péver avtov. Ovxodv, nv & éyw, Ete Ev RettreTat, TO Hv 
la) a lal 1 ww / > Ya i> ? 
Telowpev tpuas, ws Xpn Huds adeivar; "H Kal ddvaic av, 7 6 
5 ’ lal 4 € 
20 65, Teioat pn akovovtas; Ovdapds, épn o Traveav. ‘Os totvuv 
\ > f ivf an \ is)“ , Ra 4 
[) akovcopévwv, oUTw Stavoeicbe. Kai o 'Adeiwaytos, “Apa ye, | 
> SX ‘ n 6, lal 
7 © 6&5, ovS tote Ste NapTras Etat Tpos éEoTrépayv ad’ immo TH 
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0 As ap G7: fe S 8 > aA 4 rn 0 N Lola 4 € 
€@ 5 hb itmwv; nvo ey@* Kalvov ye TOUTO. NauTra EXOVTES 


4. 4 Tey AVIL: ArTwy Al. 


18. éy delrera Eg et yp in mg. A?: é\Nelwerar AAI. 


5 ot @pakes. Probably resident aliens 
(as opposed to the émvywpo. or natives), 
living for commercial purposes in the 
Piraeus, which at all times contained a 
large admixture of foreign population. 
It was part of Athenian policy to en- 
courage commercial settlers by allowing 
them to exercise their own cults (Foucart 
des assoc. velig. chez les Grecs Pp. 131). 
Foucart holds that the worship of the 
Thracian goddess Bendis was brought to 
the Piraeus by ‘Vhracian merchants (p. 84). 
Others have supposed that of Opd¢xes refers 
to envoys from Thrace, or Thracian mer- 
cenaries, the survivors of those who came 
to Athens in 414 B.c. (Thuc. vi 27); but 
the other view is more probable. 

8278 6 16 dot or doty 327C is 
regular for Athens itself as opposed to 
the Piraeus. Hartman would omit the 
article (cf. Lys. 13. 88 rods év dore oi 
& 7@ Iepare?): but it occurs infra 328, 
Phaedr. 230 C, Arist. Pol. Ath. 38. 1 
and elsewhere. 


10 ards: ‘zpse’ ‘erus’ ‘the master’ 
as often: cf. e.g. Prot. 314 D ob oxXoAH 
avr@® and the Pythagorean airés éda. 
With the deictic otros cf. Symp. 175 A 
LwKpatns otros—éorynkev, ‘there goes 
Socrates—standing.’ 

8327c 18 & Aelwerar. See cr. 2. 
é\elrerae (which Hermann and others 
retain) is less pointed, in view of the two 
alternatives 7—xpelrrous yéverOe 4 méver’ 
avrov. For delrera: said of the peragd 
Tt (Symp. 202 A) or third alternative, cf. 
Theaet. 188A d)\do vy’ ovbév Nelrerat Tepi 
exactoy mA elddvac 7 ph eldévar. © 

20 oS—S.avoetobe: ‘well, you may 
make up your mind that we shall refuse to 
listen.’ Cf. (with Stallbaum) Craz. 439 
Ovavonbévtes—-—ws ldvTwy amdvTwy del Kat 
pedvrwy. jaa] is Owing to the imperative: 
cf. Soph. O. C. 1154 and Jebb’s note. 

328 A 1 apads KTA. Aaprds was 
the official name for a torch-race: see 
Mommsen Aeortologie pp. 170 n., 282. 

TH Vem :. see on 327 A and App. I. 
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Siaddcovew Grdijrous dpwAdAgpevor Tols tmmous; ) Tas Aéyels; 
if BA ¢ , 
Obras, én o Llodéuapyos: Kal mpds ye wavyvyida roujcovow, 


Nv d&vov Ocdoacbar. ° 


, / rn 
eEavaotnoopeOa yap meta TO Seimvov Kat 


AVBY / a a 
THY Tavvuxioa Ocacducba nal EvvecducOd te ToAXOls TOV VéwY 


Bavro@r Kai dvareEopeba. 


> > 4 na 
o éya@, o0tw yen Toveiv. 


li. 


> \ J a 
ada pévete Kat pry! aArwsS Trovetre. 
Se / ny: 9 
kal o IAavewr, "Koxev, ébn, weveréov eivar. 


"ANN ef Soxel, Hy 


"Hipwev odv olxade eis tod Ilonewdpyov, cai Avatav te 


/ lal 
avTo#. KatedaBopev Kal EvObSnmov, rods tod Tlodeudpyou aded- 
VA \ \ AN r 
povs, kai 59 Kai Opacipayor tov Karynddoviov cai Xappavtidyv 
tov Haavida wal Krestoporta tov ’Apiotwvipov: jv 8 éevdov 


kai o Tatnp o Tov IloAewapyou Kédanos. 
ES be x PS) \ If | \ at € A > / 
C wou edogev eivar Sia ypovou! yap nai éwpakn avrov. 


2 apawddia: Harpocratio remarks jv 
vov nets Naumdda KaNoduer, otTws wrd- 
pagov. But \aumrds was used for ‘torch’ 
even in classical Greek. Plato chooses 
Aapmrddiov because he has just used Aap- 
mds in a different sense. 

3 Stadwcove KTA. shews that—except 
for the novel substitution of mounted 
competitors for runners—the torch-race 
in question was of the kind alluded to 
in Hdt. vill 98 and elsewhere as held in 
honour of Hephaestus. The competition 
was not between one individual and an- 
other, but between different lines of com- 
petitors, the torch being passed on from 
man to man. Victory fell to the chain 
whose torch, still burning, first reached 
the goal. The well-known figure in Laws 
776 B kabdmep haumrdda Tov Biov mapad- 
ddvras dAdXos €€ &\XAwy refers to the same 
form of race. Plato nowhere mentions 
the simpler form described by Pausanias 
(I 30. 2), in which individuals contended 
against each other: see Baumeister Denk- 
miler a. kl. Altert. p. 522. 

5 dftov Gedoacbar. Songs and dances 
were the leading features in a ravvuxis. 
See Soph. Ant. r146—1152 and Eur. 
FHleracl. 781—783 dveudevte 5¢ yas én’ 
dx Ow | (the Acropolis) ddoMUYHaTa mavvu- 
xblous id maphévwy iaxxel rodav Kpbroow 
(in honour of Athena at the Panathenaea). 

eavacrycouea KTA. The promise is 
nowhere fulfilled. 

328RB 7 pay dddws Tortre. Schanz 
(Novae Comm. Plat. p. 25) shews that this 


Kal pada mpea BUTNS 
KabjaTo 


phrase, which is tolerably frequent in 
Plato, always occurs in combination with 
a positive command (here uévere) except 
in II 369 B. 

32838—S828E The scene at the house 
of Polemarchus. Socrates begins to inter- 
rogate Cephalus on the subject of old age. 

3288 10 és Tod Ilokcndpxov. Po- 
lemarchus was older than Lysias (infra 
331 D), and we are to infer that at this 
time Cephalus lived with him. There 
is no reason why we should (with Blass 
Att. Ber; p. 338) reject Plato’s statement 
that Polemarchus had a house in the 
Piraeus: the words of Lysias (12. 16), 
which Blass relies upon as shewing that 
Polemarchus lived not in the Piraeus, 
but in Athens, refer to 404 B.C. and do 
not prove it even for that year. Lysias 
probably lived at this time in a house of 
his own in the Piraeus, as in 404 B.C. 
(Lys. 12. 8): it is to be noted that he is 
mentioned along with the visitors, in 
contrast with Cephalus (jv & évdov xri. 
—reduxas yap ériyxaver ev TH avAq 
infra Cc). Cf. Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV p. 475 
m. 1 and Shuckburgh Lys. Ovat. ed. 2 
p: xil. 

15 8d xpdvov—airdev. Kat ‘indeed’ 
goes with the whole clause: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 1253 adn’ eiodpmecOa wy Te kal KaTd- 
oxetov | kpupy kadUrrer kapdia Oujsouméern 
with Jebb’s note. Tucker translates ‘for 
it was some time since I had so much as 
seen him’—throwing, I think, too much 
emphasis on Kal. 


iF 
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4 TAATQNOZ [328 C 


\ , \ / . \ 
8é co repavapévos eri Tivos mpockepadaion Te Kal Sippouv’ TeOvKAS 
a n > ’ 3 / = BA 
yap éruyyavev év TH avAH. éxabeloueOa ody Tap avToy’ exELVTO 
. , > x € i? 
yap Sippor tives adToO. Kixr. evOs obv pe idov o Kéedparos 
: 5 , ar , 
homatero Te Kal eitrev QO. Vexpares, o06€ Oapilers nuiv KataBaivov 
a a \ Ss Yj > t 
eis Tov Ileipasd: ypyv pévtow, e@ pev yap éyo ére ev Suvaper 
“ot lay Sd , u \ Noy: 10e x és 8 ca) 
nv TOD padiws TropeverOat pos TO aaTU, OVdEY ay TE EdEL OEUPO 
> ’ ’ a 3 n \ / 
iévat,! aX pels av mapa oé jev: viv S€ ce ypn TuKVOTEpOY 


Lal i AY la ¢ \ \ n 
| Sedpo lévat> Ws ed toe Gru Ewouye, Goov ai addaL al KATA TO TMpa 


25 


ASoval arouapatvoytat, TocodTov avfovtat ai mepl Tos oyous 
érOupiar te Kal dovat. pu) odv GAXws Tote, GAA ToICdé TE 
rois veavias EviicOs Kai Sedpo Tap Huds poita ws Tapa pidous 
Te Kal tTavu oixetovs. Kat pny, nv & eyo, & Kédare, yaipw 


26. ws mapa pidous Te II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


Oapigers), ob d€ (Nitzsch), or od 67 (Hart- 


--328c 16 mpockepadatlov te kal Sf- 
man). ot 7e is very unlikely; for 6a- 


pov: virtually a hendiadys, as Hartman 
remarks, comparing Homer //. IX 200 
eioev © év KNiopoior TamHol TE moppupéot- 
ow, It is somewhat fanciful to suppose 
(with Hartman) that Plato throughout 
this, picture was thinking of the aged 
Nestor seated among his sons (Od. ILI 
32 ff:). guvos adds a touch of vagueness: 
‘a sort of combination of cushion and 
chair’ (Tucker). 

teOvKas ydp explains éorepavwpévos : 
** coronati sacrificabant, ut satis constat”’ 
Stallbaum. The God to whom Cephalus 
had been sacrificing was doubtless Zevs 
épxetos, whose altar stood in the avd. 

1g ov8t—ITeporw. A negative must 
be supplied, “‘ut amice expostulabundus 
cum Socrate senex hoc dicere videatur: 
tu: neque alia facis, quae debebas, neque 
nostram domum frequentas. Simili ellipsi 
nostrates: Du kommst auch nicht oft zu 
uns” (Schneider). ovdé is ‘also not’: for 
exx. see Riddell Digest of Platonic Ldioms 
§ 141 and Jebb on Soph. O. C. g90f. ovdé 
in odé .rdvu pddvoy IX 587 C is another 
instance, in which, as here, the idiom 
has a kind of colloquial effect. Stall- 
baum takes ovdé with Oayuifes “ne venti- 
tas quidem ad nos, h. e. raro save domum 
nostram frequentas”; but his equation 
hardly holds good, and is not justified by 
Xen. Symp. 4. 23, where ovdé coheres 
closely with the emphatic oof. Others 
have suspected corruption, proposing od 
rt (Ast, cf. Od. V 88 mdpos ye pév ov Te 


plgw is not exclusively a poetic word 
(cf. Laws 8438), and we need not sup- 
pose that Plato is thinking of Homer. 
I agree with Hartman-that ov 6é is im- 
probable: dé is not sufficiently explained 
by saying thatit is ‘‘adversative to the idea 
contained in jowdgero” (J. and C., with 
Schneider Additamenta p. 2). None of 
the cases quoted by Sauppe Zp. Crit. ad 
G. Hermannum p. 77 (Ar. Knights 1302, 
Hdt. 1x 108, Theogn. 659, 887, 1070 
and Callinus I 2) seem to me to justify 
the change of oddé to od dé. Hartman’s 
correction is better: but I believe the 
text is sound. 

8328D 25 pyovv «tA. To this sen- 
tence Lach. 181 BC furnishes a near 
parallel. veavlars refers to Socrates’ 
companions who had come from Athens, 
as opposed to Cephalus, Polemarchus 
and the others; the emphasis, as often, 
being on the xaé clause: ‘associate with 
these young men, but come and visit us 
also.’ So also Boeckh AZ. Schr. IV p. 475. 
There is no sufficient reason for reading 
veavioxors (with If and other mss): see 
Introd. § 3. 

27 kal pryv KrA.: ‘Indeed, Cephalus,’ 
etc. ye need not be added (with II and 
other Mss) after xalpw: cf. Phaed. 84D 
kal piv, © ZdKpares, TadnOn cor pd, 
Euthyd. 275 © 304 C al., with Jebb on 
Soph. O. 7. 749, 1005. 


329 B] TIOAITEIAC A 5 


/ a , fal fal 
E dvanreydpevos tots abddpa mpecBitas. Soxei yap | wou ypHvac. 
> ’ an , ¢) ‘ t ¢ 
Tap avtav tuvdaverOa, dotep Tuva odov mpoedXndrwvOoTwr, Hv 
N ¢ nn y My / lal 
kai nds iows Senoer ropevecOat, Troia tis éotw, Tpayxeia Kal 30 
w», Le 84 \ sy A \ on \ A eNy x a 
XareTN, 7) pacdia Kai evTropos* Kal 87 Kal cod Hdéws av TvOoipnr, 
4 / / re a n a i 
0 Te Got haiveTat TovTO, EreLdy) évTadOa Hon ef THs NALKLas, 6 OH 
aN / ? a N > Pe 
emt ynpaos oVd@ dhaciv eivat oi Tontal, TOTepov YadeTOV TOD 
/ A ~ \ 
Btiov ») Tas ov avto éEayyédnrets. 


329 III. “Eye cou, éfy, vy tov Aia épd, 6 Ywxpates, | olov yé poe 


paiveras. 


Ar, 7 ” 8 t \ Ni ! 
nrLKLaY ExoVTES, OLac@lovTES THY TadaLav Trapotmiay. 


/ \ / 4 > ON / 
TOANAKLS yap TUVEPKOMEDE TLVES Eis TAVTO TapaTANnGlay 


€ 5 
Ol OUYV 


a ¢ a ? , fA \ 
TArELTTOL NuwY ONOPVpoVTas EVYLOVTES, TAS eV TH VEOTHTL HdOVAS 


moOovvTes Kal avamipvnoKopmevot epi 


Te tappodiota Kal epi 


t \ 5) y Noe Py, Se 3/, a an , ” \ 
TOTOUS KAlL EVWXLAS Kal AAN aTTaA QA TOV TOLOUTMY EXETAL, KAL 


> an , a , \ a 
aYyavakTovaw @s weyddov TLVOV ATEecTEpHpeVvoL Kai TOTE MeV Ev 


B Caves, vdv € ovdée CavTeEs. 


34: 


avré AMI: 


os be \ \ a He I aE ae? 
EVLOL OE KAL TAS-TWYV * OLKELMY TIPOTT)~ 


avros A2, 


832BE 30 Tpaxeta Kal xademy KTA. 
The language (as Ast observes) is per- 
haps suggested by Hesiod OD. 290 ff. 
peaxpos dé Kai dpbtos oimos és avrip | Kal 
TeNXVS TO mpHrov' émyv G els aKpov 
txnrat, | pnrdin 6n éwara wéder, Kaew H 


mep €ovoa. Cf. 11 364 Dx. of life.’ It is needless to insert (with. 
33 él yrjpaos 0¥8G. The phrase oc- Hartman) 7x after yademdv: still worse is 


curs first in the //zad (XXIt 60, XXIV 487) 
to denote the natural limit of the life of 
man. Cephalus is wada mpecBirns 328 B. 
The same meaning suits also in Od. XV 246 
(000’ tkero yhpaos ovdév) 348 and XXIII 212, 
Hymn. Aphr. 106, Hes. OD. 331, Hat. 
III 14 and elsewhere. Leaf can hardly (I 
think) be right in explaining ové@ as= 66 
in //, XXII 60. ‘yypaos is a descriptive 
genitive (like 7éAos yhpaos dapyadéou 
Mimn. 7%. 2. 6, Tov Adyeu in 66\xov— not 
dodttxdv—rTov Abyou Prot. 329 A), old age 
being itself the threshold by which we 
leave the House of Life. We enter as it 
were by one door and pass out by another. 
The idea underlying the phrase may be 
compared with Democritus’ 6 kdomos oxy- 
vj, 6 Bios mdpodos HdOes, Etdes, amnnOes 
(Mullach 7. Phil. Gr. 1 p. 356). 
xaAerov KTA. Xaerdv is neuter on 
account of rovTo in 6 rb cou paiverat TOUTO, 
and tod Biov is a simple partitive geni- 
tive: cf. Xen. Mem. 1 6. 4 émioxepwueda 
ri xaderov joOnoa Tovpov Blov. I can- 


not agree with Tucker in rendering ‘dis- 
agreeable in respect of the sort of life.” Ast 
takes xaemdéy as masc. (comparing cases 
like 111 416 B Thy peyiorny rhs eUhaBelas), 
but at7é shews that he is wrong. Trans- 
late simply ‘whether it is a painful period 


Liebhold’s addition of réXos. 
34 eayyéddets : 
tragedy, Cephalus is the bearer of news 
from behind the scenes. 
329 a—329 D_ Cephalus delivers 
his views on old age. It is, or should be, 


a haven of peace; old men have themselves , 


to blame if they are miserable. 
329A 3 Tapotplay. 
répret (Phaedi. 240 C). 


4 Evyvovtes: i.g. bray Evviwow ‘when-- 
Such .a. use, 


ever they come together.’ 
of the participle is admissible when the 
main verb is in the present of habitual 
action. éuvdyres is a needless conjecture. 

8 ov8t Lavres. Soph. And. 1165—1167 


Tas yap hoovas | Grav mpoddow dvdpes, ov. 
rlOnu éyw | Sv rovrov, add\’ Eupuxow. 


ayovua vexpdov. Cf. also Mimn. #7. 


1. 1 ff.: Sim. Ar. 71 rls ydp ddovas &rep |; 


Ovarav: Bios modewds: Eur. Fr. 1065. 
Similar sentiments 
throughout Greek literature, eepcHelly, 


in poetry. 


like the leeches in 


mre BAuka, 


are very common, 
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6 TAATQNO® 


[329 B 


GS \ \ , \ x an € fa) 
Naxicers TOD yypws ddvpovTat, kal ert ToUT@ 51 TO Yhpas VuvovTW 
r \ \ a 5 / Lo 
bcwv Kaxav odio. altiov. éwoi Sé Soxotaw, & LwKpates, ovTOL 
AK 
éyo Ta avTa 


> \ ” bf cal > \ 7 a ” \ 
OU TO QALTLOV aitvacbat. el yap nV TOUTO QALTLOV, KAV 


tadra érerdvOn &vexd ye yipws Kai of adrou waves Goou évtava 
ArOov HrLKklas. viv § éywye HOn évteTvynKa ovX oUTwS EXoUaL 
Kat dAdo, Kai 5 Kal Lodoxrei wore TH TowntH Tapeyevounv 
epwtopevy 76 twos Ids, én, &| Lopoxreis, &xers pos TAappo- 
Sicva; ere olds Te ef yuvackl cuyyiyvecOar; Kal ds, Kvdyper, éfn, 
3 dvOpwre: aopevéotata pévtor avTo amépuyov, domep huTTOVTA 
twa Kai aypiov Seomdtnv aropuyorv. eb ody pot Kal TOTE edogev 
éxeivos elmrely Kal viv ovXY ATTOV. TavTaTacl yap TAY ye TOLOUTOV 
év TH yipa TOA eipyvyn yiyvetas Kal édevOepia. émeLdav at 
err Oupiat Tavowvta: KaTtateivovoat Kal yahdowow, TavTdTracw 
TO TOU Lodoxdéovs yiyveras: | SeomoTav mavy TodkdN@v éoTL Kal 
pawopévov amrndrAaxGar. adAa Kal ToUTwWY TépL Kal TOV YE 
Tpos TOs OlKELoUS pia TLS aiTia éoTiv, OV TO Yhpas, ® LwKpares, 
GNX 0 TpdTos THY avOpeTwY. av per yap KdcpLOL Kal evVKONOL 
@ow, Kal 70 yApas peTtpiws éotly émimovoy: e Sé pH, Kal Yhpas, 


o Q / \ / \ a Sf. / 
@ L@KPATES, KAL VEOTNS YareTH TH ToOLoOvT@ EvuPaiver. 


329cC 16 ei—ocvyylyverbar. These 
words are rejected by Hirschig, Cobet, and 
Hartman, but their genuineness is sup- 
ported by the singular avvé in atrd dzé- 
dvyov and by Plut. repli dtAomwXovurias 
5-525 A 0 LopokAts epwrnbels el DUvaTac 
yuvarkt twrAnoraferv, Kigjua, d&vOpwre, 
elev kT. In such matters Greek realism 
called a spade a spade. In spite of the 
anecdote here told, few writers have 
painted sadder pictures of old age than 
Sophocles: see for example O. C. 1235— 
1238 and Fr. 684. More in keeping 
with the present passage is Av. 688 ovK 
éore yipas tev copwr, év ols 6 vous | Bela 
Eivertrw huépa TeOpapmévos. 

17 amébvyov—dropvyay. The repe- 
tition adds a certain impressiveness to the 
sentence. Herwerden is in error when he 
ejects daropuywy, which seems to have been 
read also by Plutarch (referred to in last 
note). 

2t Katatelvovoat is intransitive. If 
the meaning were (as Ast holds) transitive 
—man being conceived as the puppet of 
the desires cf. Laws 644 E—we should 
expect émt- or ovy- rather than xara- 
telvovoat: see Phaed. g4C and 98 D. 


mavtataci «TA. The impressive 
iteration is in keeping with the age and 
earnestness of the speaker: cf. 331 A, B. 

22 éott. Stallbaum and others eject 
this word, but it is not easy to see why 
a scribe should have inserted it, particu- 
larly in such an idiomatic position. The 
asyndeton before deororay is regular in 
explanatory clauses. I read éort (with A) 
in preference to éoru: the meaning ‘is pos- 
sible’ does not suit, and would require 
admadd\ayjvar rather than amrnd\d\dxOar. 
Translate ‘it is the deliverance once and 
for all from tyrants full many and furious.’ 
The grammatical subject, as in English, 
remains vague; it is involved in éreday 
—xahacwow. For the use of éore cf. 
Luthyphr. 2D galveral pwor—tpxeo bar 
6pbas* 6p0Gs yap ear. rv véwy mpdrepov 
émipehnOjvat. The sentence-accent falls 
on mod\AG@y and patvouéywy and not on 
éort. The view of old age presented 
here recalls the pedérn Oavdrov of the 
Phaedo. : 

829 D 25 evKodor. Like Sophocles 
himself: 6 6’ evxoNos ev évOdd*, edKoNXos 
& éxe? (Ar. Frogs 82). 


D 


E 


330 


330A] TIOAITEIAC A yi 


\ \ n , an 
IV. Kai éym ayacGeis avtod eirévtos tTatta, Bovropevos ért 
4 aN / 

Aeyery avTov éxiwovv Kai eitrov' 7D Keédanre,! ofuai cov tods 
, / A , ci ae 
ToXAovsS, OTAaV TadTa NéyNs, oUK aTrodéyerOa, GAN HyeicOai 

¢ / “\ fl a / ’ \ 
TE padiws TO yipas péperv ov Sia TOV TpdTOV, aAXa Sia TO TOA 
ey, a ) : A \ , \ , , 
ovotay KexThaGa.’ Tols yap mrovaiots ToAXNa TrapamvOia hacw 
> a Y JA ? 
Arby, Eby, éyeus+ ov yap amodéyovtar. Kal éyovar 
/ > J v4 ya b) \ \ r , 
bev TL, OV pEVTOL YE OTOV OloYTaL, AANA TO TOV OBeutaotoKAé€ous 


3 
éelval. 


ooh wh & nr / / , 5) > X 
ed yet, ds TH Lepipiw Novdopoupévp Kai éyouts, Stu ov Sv’ adb|rov 
2 \ \ \ / > a , 3 \ 
GaNAa Oa THy TOdLW EvSoKMO?, aTreKpivato, bTL ovT av avTds 
/ » ? \ > if, \ a lal lal 
Lepipios ov dvopactos éyéveto odt exeivos "AOnvaios. Kal Tois 
87) \ Xx , tal Se \ a / ENGST € xo 
WYN TROVaLOLS, YAAETAS OE TO yApas hépovaw, ed Eye 0 AUTOS 

, 4 DP TSEO! SipaN\ Sot 9 \ / € / is \ / 
Aoyos, OTL OVT av O EmLELKIS TaVU TL padiws ynpas pETA TreEVias 


theta fy? c \ \ , > bes 
eveykol, ov0 oO pun emrletKS TAoUTHTAS EVKONOS TOT av éaUT@ 


29- 


cov AlII: oe corr. A 


829 D—3318B Socrates further ques- 
tions Cephalus. ‘ Most men will say that 
at 1s your riches which make you happy in 


old age.” C. * Character has more to do 
wth happiness than wealth. S. * What 
zs the chief advantage of money?’ C. ‘It 


enables the good man to pay his debts to 
gods and men before he passes into the 
other world.’ 

29 éklvovv. «xively ‘rouse’ is technical 
in the Socratic dialect for the stimulating 
of the intellect by interrogation: cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Zys. 223 A, Xen. Mem. Iv 2. 
2. Seealso Ar. Clouds 745. 

3295 34 ovpévtorye. The collo- 
cation wéyrou ye, which rarely occurs in 
good Greek, is condemned by Porson (on 
Eur. (fed. 675) and others. In Plato it 
is found only here and in Crat. 424 C, 
( Szsyph.] 388 A. Here some inferior Mss 
omit ye. It would be easy (with Hoefer 
de particulis Plat. p. 38, Cobet, and 
Blaydes) to write od wévrou bcov ye, but 
**notanda talia potius quam mutanda.”’ 
The idiom, though exceptional, is (in my 
judgment) sufficiently supported (see the 
instances cited by Blaydes on Ar. Zhesm. 
709). It should also perhaps be reémem- 
bered that the speaker, Cephalus, was not 
a native Athenian. Cf. 331 B E zz. 

76 TOU Oetorokddovs. The story as 
told by Herodotus vill 125 is probably 
more true, if less pointed: ws dé ék ris 
Aaxedalwovos dmixero (sc. OeusorokAjs) és 
tas "AOnvas, évOaira Tiuddnuos ’Agid- 
vatos—P0drw Karaywapyéwv évelkee Tov 


OeurorokAéa—ws dia Tas AOjvas éxor Ta 
yépea Ta Tapa Aaxedatuovlwy, aX’ ob Ov 
éwurév. 6 d6é—elre* otirw exer Tou’ or’ dv 
éyw édov BeASwirns (Belbina was a small is- 
landabout 2 milessouth of Sunium) éreunOnv 
olrw pos Draptintéwy, ovr’ dy od avOpwire 
édw ’A@nvaios. The changes are not due 
to Plato: for 7@ in r@ Depupiw—for which 
Heindorf on Charm. 155 D wrongly sug- 
gests Tw, like Cicero’s Seriphio cuidam 
(Cato Maz. 8)—-shews that Plato’s form of 
the story was also familiar. The Platonic 
version, in which Belbina has become 
Seriphus, and Themistocles’ detractor a 
Seriphbian, afterwards held the field. 

8330 a 3 Kaltots 87. «Kal is ‘also’ 
and 67 illative. 

6 et¥Kodos—éavte. The dative is used 
as with evmerns: cf. Ar. Frogs 359 und? 
e¥Konbs €or toNlrass (v.1. rodirys). Tosuit 
the application precisely to the story we 
should require (1) neither would the ézec- 
Khs easily endure old age with poverty, (2) 
nor the ui émeckjs easily endure old age 
with riches. For (2) Plato substitutes ‘nor 
would the bad man ever attain to peace 
with himself by becoming rich’; thereby 
conveying the further idea that the bad 
man is not evkoAos €avr@ under any cir- 
cumstances or at any time. Richards’ 
suggestion év atr@ (i.e. yppe) for éaur@ is 
neat, but loses sight of this additional 
point. " The allusion to old age in the 
second clause, so far as it is necessary to 
allude to it, is contained in more. 
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la e / \ U 
yévoito. Ilorepov 8é, hv & eyo, db Kégpanre, av Kextnoat Ta Trew 
a vs ” > 4 é 
mapéraBes i érexticw; oi’ érextnoduny, | ébn, & LeoKpares ; 
aA \ nr / 
péoos Tus Yyéeyova XpnuaTLaTHs ToD Te TamTTOUV Kal TOD TaTpOS. 


\ 4 , ’ A / A > \ n 
O fev yap TamTos Te Kal Ow@VvUpOS EMoL aYEdOY TL CONV EY@ VUV 


ih / ra if 
ovolay KéxTnpat TaparaBav Tod\daKis Tooa’THY érroincev, Avoa- 


b ? \ / a an ” A > bs \ 
vias dé 6 TaTnp ETL EAATTW AUTHY ETOINTE THS VUY OvVENS* EYW bé 


a , > \ ~ , 
ayaTre, €av pn ENaATTM KaTAaNiT@w TOVTOLTLY, GAA Bpaxel YE TLE 


TrELW 7) TapéraPov. 


8. mot’ II®: wot AIDE. 


IL: rovrov %: Tovrov Tot g. 


14. 


e / aN ) > UZ iQ 
Od rou &vexa Hpopny, jv & éy@, STL pow 


ov rot unus Flor. B: oro A: otro (szc) 


330 A,B 8 ‘rot’ érektyodpny KTA.: 
‘do you want to know what I acquired, 
Socrates?’ ota is simply ‘what’ as in 
Men. 87 © cKxepwpeba 5) Kal? Exacrov 
dvahauBdvovres, Told éoTw a Mas wpedet. 
vyled payer Kal loxds xat KdAdos Kal 
arovTos 64° TadTa Néyouev Kal Ta ToLadTa 
apéXtwa, and in the usual ra rola tabra; 
There is no derision implied, as in 7rotos 
Kriyoirmos (Zuthyd. 291 A) and the like: 
had Cephalus desired to pour scorn on the 
suggestion, he would have said mé0ev ém- 
extnodpnv ; (cf. Crat. 398 B): and it would 
be absurd to deride a charge to which you 
at once plead guilty (yéyova xpnuariorns 
kTX.). If Socrates’ question had been not 
mérepov—ra. Welw mapéraPes 7} EreKTHTW, 
but ota érextryow, Cephalus would have 
said 6rota émextnodunv: but this idiom is 
inadmissible, except where the same in- 
terrogative occurs in its direct form in the 
original question. In view of the answer 
(uéoos tis x7.) which Cephalus gives, 
méoa for rota would be too precise. Of 
the various emendations which have been 
suggested, the only plausible one (in point 
of sense) is Richards’ rérepov for zo’ or 
mot: this would assimilate the original 
and the repeated question, but is less well 
adapted to Cephalus’ reply. Cephalus in 
point of fact uses an old man’s privilege 


and accommodates his interrogator’s 
question to his own reply. See also v 
405 E 7. 

8308 11 Avoavias 8€. Groen van 


Prinsterer’s suggestion (P/aton. Prosopogr. 
p- 111) Avolas for Avoavias is at first sight 
plausible, since it is in harmony with the 
well-known Greek custom of calling grand- 
sons after their grandfathers: but the 
fashion was by no means invariable: see 


Bliimner, Gr. Privatalterth. p. 284. [Plut.] 
vit. Lys. 835 C also calls Cephalus son of 
Lysanias. 

13 rovToiotv. Bekker and others read 
tovro.st, but there is no reason for desert- 
ing the Mss. The archaic dative in -ove 
is tolerably often used by Plato. In the 
Republic alone it recurs in 345 E, 388 D, 
389 B, 468 D (Homer), 560 K, 564 C, 607 B 
(-acor) (poetic): see also Schneider on III 
389 B, and for the usage of inscriptions 
Meisterhans® p. 126. In this particular 
passage the archaic ending suits the age 
of the speaker; but it should be remem- 
bered that Plato’s style (at least in his 
more mature dialogues) is not a mere 
reproduction of the vernacular Attic, but 
also in no small measure a literary language 
or ‘Kuunstsprache,’ in which Ionisms and 
poetic and archaic forms are occasionally 
employed: see especially Hirzel Der 
Dialog i pp. 246—250 nz. Hirzel (20. p. 
34 #. 1) gives reasons for holding that a 
sort of Kowh diddexTos, resembling the 
dialect of Herodotus, was actually spoken 
in certain cultivated circles at Athens in 
the Periclean age, e.g. by Anaxagoras 
and his group, by the Ionian sophists and 
their followers etc., and some of Plato’s 
Ionisms may be inherited from this source. 
Cf. VII 533 B 2. ; 

I4 ov To. tvexa—érr. The reading 
rovrou for ov, though supported by Sto- 
baeus (flor. 94. 22), is a correction made 
by some one unacquainted with the idiom, 
which is common enough in conversa- 
tional style: cf. infra 491 B 6 wey mavTwn 
Oavmacrérarov dKkodoa, Ste xT. and Ar. 
frogs 108. Hartman’s rod ro (interro- 
gative) is ingenious, but unnecessary. 


B 


330 E] 


édofas ov ofddpa ayarav ta! ypnpata. 


TIOAITEIAC A 9 


TOUTO S€ TrOLOvCLY WS 


\ AY ON \ A nL \ love ot, 
TO ToAU ol av pH avTol KTHOwWVTAaL* Of SE KTHGAamEVoL SuTAH 1 


© 4 
ol adXot domdlovta: ava. 


v4 \ € a 
MOTEP Yap Ol TOLNTal Ta avToOV 


sf \ ¢€ / AN a , a 
Tompata Kal ol Tatépes Tovs Taidas ayataow, TavTn TE 


\ ¢ ‘ , 
Kal Ol XpHMaTicapEvoL TEpl TA YpnwaTa oTroVdaboveW Ws épyov 


(2 a \\ \ \ 2 «e 
EaUTOV, Kai KaTa THY xXpElav, HIrEp of AAXoL. 


\ 
KarETrOt ouv Kab 


if Sake > an n 
EvyyevécOar eiaiv, ovdév eOcXovTes erawweivy GNX % TOV THoODdTOD. 


*AANOH, edn, NéyeEus. 


V. Wavy pev ody, | nv & eyo. 


>. (é 4 
adda pou éTt TooOvde ei7ré* Ti 


, yf > WY b} , a n 
péytorov oiet ayabov arrodedavKévat TOD TOAAHY Ovciay KeKTHAOAL ; 


icf > ima er / ’ a 
O, 7 & bs, tows ovK av ToddOVS Teicalw Aéywv. 


ev yap tabu, 


y > 4 7 > z \ > a 
épn, © Lwxpares, brt, éredav Tis eyyds 4 TOU olecOar TeXEUTHCELD, 


> / ’ lal fe \ \ \ ue ” , >) 1} 
eloépyeTtar art@ déos Kal dpovtis mepl av Eumpoabev ovK eianes. 
vA \ / fa} \ a“ 

of TE yap Aeyomevor wbOor Tepi Tov év “Atdov, ws Tov évOdde 
1 / 8 n 9 lal 660 OL. vA / / én; 
adiucnoavTa et éxel Stddvat Sikny, KaTayeN@mevor Téws, TOTE Oy 

, > a \ Si lal 
atpépovow | avtod thy Wwuynv py adnOeis Gow: Kal adTos Hroe 


20. 


nmep Il: #rep A. 


330c 16 Simdq Wf of dAAor. The 
meaning is simply ‘twice as much as the 
others’: cf. e.g. Laws 868 A dur 7d 
BAdBos éxreodrw and 928 B (nmovTw— 
Ourdyn. The # is like # after durddovos, 
mo\\am)dovos etc. If der\7 meant simply 
‘on two grounds,’ it could not be followed 
by #, and we should have to regard 7 ol 
&\Xot as an interpolation. Cephalus ex- 
presses himself somewhat loosely, as if 
loving a thing on two grounds, or in two 
ways, were equivalent to loving it twice 
as much. tavry below is defined by the 
@omep clause, and is preferred to wo7ep, 
partly in order to correspond to durdp but 
still more to suit xara ri xpelav. The 
present passage is through Aristotle (Z7z/. 
Wie Ive 2.1120" 14, cf. ib. 1x 7:-1168? 
I—3) the source of the proverb about 
‘parents and poets.’ 

21 &vyyevéoGar: ‘to meet’ in social in- 
tercourse, as in AP. 41 A. EvyylyvecOau 
(suggested by Richards) would express 
habitual intercourse, which is not what 
Plato means to say. With the sentiment 
cf. Symp. 173 C bray pév Twas tepl pido- 
coplas Nbyous 7 atros mowyuar 7 &AwY 
dxotvw—wmeppuas ws xalpw* bray dé addous 
twds, d\dws Te kal Tos Umerépous Tovs 
TY mwrovolwy kal. XpnMaTLOTLKOyY, 


avrés te dxVouar buds Tre Tovs éralpous 
é€heO, Ste olecGe Tl mrorety ovdey TroLobyTes. 

330 D 26 éredSdv—redevty ce : 
‘when a man faces the thought that he 
must die,’ not (with Jowett) ‘when a man 
thinks himself to be near death,’ which 
would be émevddv rus éyyvs eivac oinrat Tod 
TeeuT oat, as Herwerden proposes to read 
(cf. Laws 922 C brav Hon wédrew Hywuela 
Trereurayv). ‘*Senum, non iuvenum 70 
oleoBar TeNevTHoew est”? (Hartman): the 
weakness of old age convinces us at last 
that we too must die. Cf. Simon. 85. 
7—10 Ovnrov 5’ &dpa Tis dvOos éxn modv- 
hparov 7Bns | Koipov éxwv Ouudv, mOAN 
adréXeora voel* | ovre yap édAmtd’ exer 
ynpacéuev ote OavetaOat, | odd’ byns 
drav 7, poovrtd’ exer kauarov. 

29 d8ikyoavTa—b.8ovat Slknv. Plato 
is fond of this verbal play: cf. Azthyph. 
8 Band 8ET@ ye ddiKodvTe Soréoy Sixny. 
He who does not render justice in deeds 
must render justice in punishment : for the 
tale of justice must be made up. Note 
that we have here in déccia and dixn the 
first casual allusion to the subject of the 
Republic. 

330 E 30 avrés KTA, atrés=zpse 
s. ultro as opposed to of Neydpevor p00. 
The verb is to be supplied by a kind of 


15 


35 


Io 


Os opodpa. 


TAATQNO> [330E 


Ke) 


an a / x \ vA ” > / x a 
ind Ths Tod yipws daOevelas %) Kal dorep HSn eyyuTEepw Ov THY 
lal a a , b] lo \ , A 
éxel warddv Te Kabopa atta. wUmoias 8 obv Kal Seipatos merTOos 
\ Lal a f > la 
yiyverat kal avaroyiterar Sn Kal oxorrel, el Tia Te NOiKNKED. 
) mev ovv evpl : 5 év TO Bi AAA advanpata Kab &K 
0 wev ody evpioxwv éEavTod év TH Bim TOAAA adLKN|M 
a a \ t / \ do3 
tov tmrvev, bomrep of aides, Papa éyerpouevos Seypatver Kal Ch 
a 2 a Ni \ € —p oF / € a 
peta Kaxns érrldos: To | Se undev éEavtd Adix0v Evverdore noeta 
/ / ¢ \ i 
édals del mdpects kal ayaby, ynpotpodos, os Kal Lltvdapos 
7” inven! 5) lal 5 v4 
réyer. YaprévTws yap Tor, © Lwxpates, TOUT Exelvos ElTrEV, OTL 
, / ans € Pe 
ds dv Sixaiws Kal doiws tov Blov Svaydyn, yNuKETa Of Kapdtav 
tal M4 A uA all 
aTarNOLTAa yNpoTpoOpos cuvaopel EATS, & wadtoTa OvaTav 
a 5 i / a 
Todkvatpodov yvopmav KkuBepvd. eb ody Aéyer Gavpactas 
n / \ lal / 
mpos 67 TodT éywye TiOnus THY TOY KXpnpaTov 
lal / es Co BA | ee 8 i tA a 3 lal 
KThow TreLoTou akiav eivat, ov TL! TavTi avdpl, AAA TH ErrLELKeEl. 
, a nN Y .) > 
To yap pnde dkovta twa eEatatnoa 1) Wwetcacba, und ad 
A , x , / x 2 On 
ddetrovta 7) Oe@ Ovaias Twas 7) avOpoT@ YpHpaTa eTerTa EKeioe 
lal lal Ly n 
amvévat SedsoTa, péya pépos els TOUTO 7» TAY XpPNuaT@V KTHOLS 
if a ? , A 
oupBarretar. exer S€ Kal drAdNas ypelas Todas: adda ye EV 
> ’ eg 3 ’ > / BA 8 , XN ’ an > 8 \ nr 
av0 évos ovK édXaxioTov éywye Oeinv adv eis TovTO avdpt vodv 


33° 


Hoikynxev Al: 7dlknoev Ig et corr. A?®. 


zeugma from maddév Te Kabopd avra (i.e. 
Ta éxet); or rather the predicate is accom- 
modated to the second alternative. Cf. 
344 B infra and vill 553c. To regard 
the bodily weakness of old age as in itself 
the cause of clearer vision of the world 
beyond may be in harmony with the 
doctrine of the Phaedo, but Cephalus is 


not represented as a Platonist. Tucker 
needlessly doubts the text. 
34 Kal ék tov Urvev KTA. Kal is 


‘both,’ not ‘and,’ and balances kal ¢q: 
‘many a time, like children, awakes out 
of sleep in terror and lives in the expecta- 
tion of ill.’ For dozep oi ratdes compare 
Phaed. 77 D, E, and for the general senti- 
ment Arist. 42h. Nec. 1 13. 1102 8—rr1 
apyia yap éorw 6 Urvos Ths Wuxhs 7 AEYyE- 
Tat omovdala Kal pavdn, AY el wy KaTa 
puxpoy OuKvodvral twes Tov kwhoewy, Kal 
TavTy BedTiw yiverar Ta hayTdouata TOY 
emeck@v 7 TOV TuXbvTWW. 

331A 1 deta—ynpotpddos. deta 
is suggested by Pindar’s yAuxeta, and kal 
aya07, as presently appears, is not part of 
the quotation, but goes with éAmls and is 


added by Plato in contrast to mera kakis 
édmldos. 

ynporpédos KtAX.: ‘to nurse him in old 
age, as Pindar also says.’ -yyporpégos is 
best taken by itself and not with a@ya@7. 

5 drdd\owa KTA. drdddw is used of 
rearing children, and helps out the idea 
of ynporpépos: dis matdes of yépovres. It 
is not clear how the fragment is to be 
arranged, nor to what class of Pindar’s 
poems it belongs. See Bergk Poet. Lyr. 
GREAT pu abe. 

6 & ovv—opddpa. The emphasis is 
quite in keeping with Cephalus’ age and 
character; and Hartman is certainly wrong 


in condemning the clause: cf. 329 C, 


331 B. 
331 B 10 ddeldovtra—Oe@ Bvolas 
twas. Phaed. 118A elev, 6 67 Tedev- 


talov épbéyEaro, & Kpitwy, épn, To ’Ac- 
KAywup dpeldomer arexTpudva’ GAN aré- 
Sore kal un duednonre Wealth is in 
Cephalus’ view the indispensable xopnyla 
aperys. - 

I2 @AAd ye &v avd’ évds. add ye 
is extremely rare in Attic prose: in the 


331 


B 


331 D] 


TITOAITEIAC A 


Il 


éxXovTL, & Lwxpartes, TAODTOY Xpnoiwotarov eivar. Laryxcddros, Hv 
CS eyo, Adyeus, 6 Képare. | robo § alts, thy Sixavocdyny, TOTEpA 
THY adnOevav avTo pycoper eivar AAS OUTaS Kal TO aTrodiSdvaL, 
av Tis TL Tapa Tov AdBn, 7 Kal a’ta tadta éotw éviote pev 
dtxaiws, éviote S€ adixws trovety; ofov toLovde Neyo" Twas av Tov 
elmrol, ef Tis ATBor Tapa Pirov avdpds cwdpovodvtos bra, ek 
pavels amattoi, btu ovTE yp) TA ToLadTA arodidovat, odTE SixaLos 


XA ” c > \ LNG) is \ N 
av ein 0 arodtdovs ovd ad mpds Tov obTws éyovta TdvTa éOédwV 


TAXHOH Déyeww. | OpOds, edn, Aéryeus. 


Ov ” e 4 > \ 
UK Apa OvTOS Opos €oTt 


Hi > a \ € 3 , 
Sixatoovyns, GdnOA Te eye Kai & av AGBy TIG arrod.Sdvau. 


, \ 5 ” 
Ilavu pév odv, pn, 6 LHKpates, VToAaBwv 6 TlovXéuapyos, eirep 


yé Te YP? Viypovidn TeiDecOau. 


Kai pévrou, bn o Kédados, Kat 


Tapadiomms twiv Tov Adyov" Se? yap we HON TOV lepav erriwennOjvat. 


Platonic corpus it occurs—according to 
the best manuscript authority—here and 
in Rep. VII1 543C, Phaed. 86 E, Lipp. 
Maior 287 8B, Phaedr. 262 A (adde 
ye 64), Phaed. 116D (id.). In some of 
these passages dA’ dye has. been con- 
jectured— wrongly, as I think (with 
Schneider), at all events in the passage 
from the Republic:—but add’ dye can- 
not be read in the Phaedrus and Hippias 
Maior. There is no @ priorz objection 
to the collocation, which is also implied 
in d\\a yap (y’ dpa); and in later Greek 
ad\Ad ye aroused no objection. The 
meaning is ‘but still,’ originally ‘yes, but’: 
as Schneider says, ‘‘ye in his dictionibus 
concedit aliquatenus praecedentia, sed 
magis urget sequentia.”’ There is per- 
haps also a dramatic motive for putting 
adda ye into the mouth of Cephalus: see 
on ov pévroe ye in 3298. Against the 
reading of Stobaeus (flor. 94. 22) dra 
éy ye av’ évés, we may urge the further 
objection that the idiomatic phrase éy av6” 
évés (‘setting one thing against another,’ 
as Jowett correctly translates it) seems to 
depend for its peculiar force (like pévos 
povw and the like) on the juxtaposition of 
its two parts: cf. Ph2l. 63 B (év av@ évds) 
and Laws 705 B (dv6’ évds év). The pas- 
sage quoted by Stallbaum from Euripides 
Orest. 651 év pev TOD Huiv dvd évds dodval 
oe xph is quite different and does not 
mean ‘hoc praecipue,’ but ‘one thing z7 
return for one thing,’ as is clear from 
lines 646 f. 

13 ovK éAdxXiorov is not adverbial (as 


Hartman and others suppose), but be- 
longs to rodro: ‘setting one thing against 
another, I should regard this as not 
the least important object for which 
wealth is most useful to a man of sense.’ 
The emphasis is characteristic: cf. 329 C, 
331 A. 

331 c, D The question ‘What is 
Fustice?? ts for the first time raised. Ts 
zt simply to speak the truth and pay what 
you owe? Polemarchus succeeds to Ce- 
phalus part in the conversation. 

331c 16 trv dAnPaav KTrA. This 
theory of justice or righteousness is de- 
duced from the words of Cephalus: 76 
yap pnde dxovrd twa éararfoa } wev- 
gac0a. being generalised into dd7jGear 
(truthfulness, cf. radn07 eye below), 
and pnd ad ddelrovra 7 Oeq Ovolas Twas 
] avOpwTw xphuara into dmodiddvac ay Ths 
Tt mwapd tov AdBy. Cf. (with Wohlrab) 
Mimn. 77. 8 addndein 6é rapérrw | col 
kal éuol, mdvrav xpnua dexardrarov. 
It issimply Truth and Honesty, the two 
chief ingredients in the popular concep- 
tion of morality. 

dmA@s ottws: ‘quite without qualifi- 
cation.’ For this idiomatic otrws cf. 
pgdiws obtw Il 377 Bz. 

18 otov To.vde Aéyw. Similar points 
of casuistry are raised in Socrates’ con- 
versation with Euthydemus ap. Xen. 
Mem. IW 2. 12 ff. 

21 ov at «rtd. I have removed the 
comma before ovdé, because the 6 in o 
dmod.dovs covers both participles, the 
person in both cases being the same. 
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7 A a , , 
Ovxodr, én, eyo 6 [lorguapyos TOY ye T@Y KANpOVOLOS ; Ilavu ye, 
a . 4 ry \ \ € , 
n & ds yeXaoas’ Kal Awa Her TPOS TA lepa. 


331D 27 ey. There is not sufficient 
reason for changing the best supported 
reading ég7, éyw to pny éys. Polemar- 
chus is throughout the introduction re- 
presented as a vivacious person: e.g. in 
opas otv Nuds—éboor éouév (327 C), and in 
the lively emphasis with which he breaks 
in just above: mdvu pév ody—elrep yé Tt 
Xp) -Liuwvidyn melOecOa. True to his 
name, he is first to mingle in the fray. 
It is this @AoAoyla on the part of his son 
which draws a smile from Cephalus: 
over-much mpodvula always struck the 
Greeks as laughable: cf. e.g. Eur. lon 
1172 ff. The words in which Socrates 
addresses Polemarchus ov 6 Tod Adyou 
KAnpovéuos are also somewhat more ap- 
propriate if the title was self-chosen. 
Cephalus leaves the argument to be car- 
ried on by the assembled company (for 
tuty does not mean Polemarchus and 
Socrates alone) : whereupon Polemarchus, 
seizing hold on the word mapadiéwue in 
its sense of ‘transmit,’ ‘bequeath,’ play- 
fully claims the right to inherit his Néyos 
as Cephalus’ eldest son and heir. It 
may be added that én éy8 was much 
more likely to be changed to épyy éya 
than vice versa. With the Greek com- 
pare Phaed. 89 C adda Kal éué, &py, Tov 
"Todewy mapaxaner. 

28 dpa tempos ta tepd. Soph. 77. 206 
ynpa mpeTovTws o@ve Thy edpyutay. The 
editors quote Cicero Zpp. ad Alt. 1v 16. 
3 ‘‘credo Platonem vix putasse satis con- 
sonum fore, si hominem id aetatis in tam 
longo sermone diutius retinuisset.’”’ Cf. 
the words of Theodorus in Theaet. 162 B 
oluar buas Teicew éue pev édv OedcOa Kal 
un EXkew pds TO yuurdo.ov, okAnpov 75n 
évTa, TH Oe dh vewrépw te Kal wyporépw 
évTt mpoomadatew. It is worthy of note 
that the entrance and exit of Cephalus 
are alike associated with the services 
of religion: see 328 c and Jztrod. § 2. 

8331 E—832 B he second half of 
the definition of Fustice which Socrates 
deduced from Cephalus’ remarks is now 
taken up and discussed in the form in 
which wt was expressed by Simonides— 
‘rendering to cach man his due.’ In the 
present section Socrates confines himself to 
eliciting the meaning of ‘due.’ As be- 
twwven friends, it is something good; as 
between enenties, something evil; in gene- 


ral terms it is that which is suztable or 
appropriate, Simonides in fact meant 
that Fustice consists in doing good to 
Jriends and ill to foes. 

SS81LEff. By dccaocdvn, it should be 
noted, is here meant man’s whole duty to 
his fellows, as éovérns is right conduct in 
relation to the gods. In this wide sense 
the word was commonly understood by 
the Greeks (cf. Theog. 147 €v dé duxaco- 
atv7n TVAAHBSnY Tao’ dpern ev); and even 
in the scientific study of ethics, the word 
still retained the same wider connotation, 
side by side with its more specific mean- 
ings (Arist. Ath. Wie. V 3. 1129” 11 ff). 
The view that Justice consists in doing 

ood to friends and harm to enemies, is 
a faithful reflection of prevalent Greek 
morality (Luthardt Dze Antike Ethik 
p- 19). It is put into the mouth of Si- 
monides as a representative of the poets, 
on whose writings the young were brought 
up: cf. Prot. 316 D, 325 E, 3388 ff. 
As typical illustrations we may cite: Hes. 
OD. 707 ff.; Solon 13. 5; Theog. 337 f.; 
Archilochus 7.65; Pindar Pyth. 2. 83— 
85; Aesch. P.V. vo4r £5 Soph: Azz: 
643 f.; Eurip. Med. 807 —810; Meno in 
Plat. Men. 71 atrn éorly dvdpos dpern, 
ixavov elva TH THS WoAEwS mpaTTeW, Kal 
TpaTTovTa Tovs mev Pious ef Tovety, Tovs 
5 éxOpovs kaxws: cf. also Crzto 49 B, Xen. 
Cyr. 1 6. 31 ff. and Hzevo 11 2. Socrates 
himself in A/em. 11 3. 14 represents the 
same principle as generally accepted in 
Greece: kal piv melorou ye Soke? avnp 
éraivov dévos elvat, ds av POdvy Tovds mev 
modeulous KaKkws modv, Tovs dé idovs 
evepyerov: cf. also ibid. 11 6. 35. These 
references, which might easily be multi- 
plied, shew that Plato is not, as Teich- 
miiller supposes (Zit. Fehd. 1 p. 2272.), 
specifically refuting Xenophon, but rather 
criticising an all but universal view. See 
Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. pp. 246 ff. 
It is seldom that a voice is raised in 
protest, as by Pittacus (according to 
D. L. 1 4. 78) in the memorable words 
pirov uh éyew Kkak@s, dAAG onde EXOpdv. 
Plato was the first Greek who systemati- 
cally protested against the doctrine, and 
supported his protest with arguments 
drawn from a loftier view of man’s nature 
and work. 
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VI. Aéye 67, | ettroy eyo, od 6 TOD ROYoU KANpoVvomos, Ti ons 


Tov Lupwovidny Néyovta dpOds Aéyew ep Sixavocbvns; “Ors, } 8 30 


av \ Ne , e , 2: a 
Os, TO Ta OfELhopeva ExaTTH ATrOdLOOVaL SikaLoy éotL* TODTO Réyov 
amy fal jf > 5 
Soxet Ewouye Kadds Neyer. “AANA wévToL, HY S eyo, Yuywwvidn ye 
¥ ¢S b) a \ \ \ a Shoe, a 
ov padiov amrioTtetv’ coos yap Kal Oeios avnp: TodTo pévToL 6 TL 
re \ / ae Tl Ws ” , i.) iN \ ~) lal 
Tote ever, aU pev, w Ilodéwapye, tows yuyvooKers, eyo € ayvoe. 
a \ 7 > a / 
djAov yap Ott ov TodTO éyel, OmEep ApTe eAéyomer, TO TLVOS 
ie £ lal if; fal 
Tapaxatabemevou TL OT@OUY Ln) TwhpdVaS ATraLTObYTL aTrodLOOVAL* 
‘ > t U 4 ? le) q 
KQLTOL ye OpEL|AOpEvOY TOU eT TovTO, 6 TapaKkaTéBeTO: 7 yap; 


SS3LE 29 6 TOU Adyou KAnpovdpos. 
See on ratdes éxelvou Tod dvdpés 11 368 A. 

31 Ta detkopeva—eort. Probablysome 
current saying attributed to Simonides: 
there is nothing like it in his fragments. 
The words do not profess to be a defi- 
nition of justice: if they did, 7é would 
appear before dlkavov. It is not likely 
that Simonides himself explained this 
particular saying as Polemarchus does, 
although he would not have disapproved 
of the explanation. In Xen. Azer. I 2 
he is represented as saying that tyrants 
are ikavwraro.—Kak@oar ev éxOpous, 
évijca 6é didovs. The words of Socrates 
ov pév, w Wodduapxe, tows yeyvdoxes, 
éym dé dyvow tend to fix the responsi- 
bility of the explanation on Polemarchus 
alone. Probably Simonides (if the saying 
is his) meant no more than that we should 
‘render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s.’ Plato virtually confesses in 
332 B that his interpretation is forced. 

32 epouye: said with confidence, as 
Liuwvidy ye with emphasis and some 
mockery: with you one might disagree, 
but not with Simonides. 

33. woddos—Oetos. Cf. Prot. 315 E. 
cops and Oelvs were fashionable words 
of praise: in the mouth of Socrates 
they are generally ironical. Plato’s own 
connotation of the word @e~os is given 
in Men. 99 C ovxotv, &@ Mévwy, akcoy 
rovTous Oelous Kade Tos dvdpas, olrwes 
voov wn exovres Todd Kal pmeydda Karop- 
Oodcw cv mpdrrovor Kal Aéyouow ; ’Opbas 
dv kadotwev Oelous Te, ods viv bn ééyomev 
Xpnsumdods kal udvrers Kal Tods ToLNTLKOUs 
amavras’ kal rods mouTLKOUS OVX HKLOTA 
ToUTwy patwev dv Oelous Te eivat kal évOov- 
oudfew, éwimvous é6vras Kal KaTexomévous 
ék TOU Geov, bray KaTopOwar é-yovTes TOAAG 
kal peydda mpdyuara, pndev clddres av 


Aéyovot. 

avyp. I formerly read avip, but dvnp 
(in the predicate) is satisfactory enough: 
cf. Men. 99 D Oetos dvjp, paciv, ovros. 

36 mwapakarabenévov KTA. Xen. Cyr. 
I 6. 31 ff. wal @re mpoBds (sc. éml Trav 
TNMETEpwV Tpoyovwv yevouevos Tore avip 
Ovddoxados T&v maldwy) Ta’Ta édidacKev 
ws Kal Tovs lous dikacov ein eEarrarar, 
eri ye dya0G, kal krémrew Ta Tov pirwv, 
éml ye ayab@: Mem. Iv 2. 17 ff. 

6Twody is to be taken with mapaxara- 
Oeuévouv and not with dma:rovrte. 

37 Kalrou ye dderAdpevov. There is the 
same dispute about kairo. ye as about 
pévro. ye and add ye (see on 329, 
331 B). Kalrou ye has the best Ms au- 
thority in its favour here and in Iv 440D: 
elsewhere in Plato it is not well-attested 
except in the vodevéuevor, where it occurs 
Min. 318 £, Axtoch. 3648, 368 E. Kalror 
ye is also found occasionally in Aristo- 
phanes, Xenophon, Aristotle, and the 
orators: see Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 611, 
and the Lex. Arist. Many distinguished 
critics would emend the idiom everywhere; 
but the instances are far too numerous for 
such a drastic policy. The difference be- 
tween kairo dpewiduevdv ye mou (which 
Hoefer ae part. Plat. p. 38 would read) 
and xairot ye dpethduevov would seem to 
be that in the former more stress is 
thrown on the word dgetAdpuevoy, in the 
latter on Tot. Kaito ye is ‘and surely’ 
rather than ‘quamquam’ (as Kugler holds 
de part. To evusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
p-. 20), cf. Iv 440D. The periphrasis 
épethoumevov—éote is used of course to 
correspond to 7d épecAdueva in E above : 
such periphrases (the principle of which 
is explained in Authyph. g E ff.) are ex- 
tremely common in Plato. See W. J. 
Alexander in A. F Ph. IV pp. 299 ff. 
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12. 6¢ me: dé ye Allg. 
332A 2 dmodoréov—admaitot: ‘well, fxov is a more general term and is the 


but we were not on any account to make 
restoration at the time when the claimant 
is’—according to the Greek idiom ‘was’ 
—‘mad.’ Socrates, as in dmep dpre édé- 
youev, is appealing to the admissions 
made by the marhp rov Adyou (in 331 C), 
as he is justified in doing when address- 
ing his heir. dmére is not—as ré7e shews 
—the particle of ‘indefinite frequency,’ 
but stands for é7e of the direct: the 
whole clause ré7e Omére Tis wh cwppivws 
dmatrot is thus in the oratio obléqgua of 
self-quotation and exactly corresponds to 
el wavels admoirot in 331 C. Madvig’s 
dmattet for dmacrot is therefore unneces- 
sary. Goodwin M7. p. 213 explains the 
optative otherwise, but not (I think) 
rightly. 

6 dyalov pév ti Spay sc. ad’rovs, for 
rots pios depends on ddeldew, to which 
Tous pidous is the subject. 

pavOdvea—ésru. é7t is ‘because,’ not 
‘that,’ as always (I believe) in Plato’s 
use of this phrase: cf. Luthyph. 38, 9B 
and infra 111 402 E, VIII 568 E&. For 


the sentiment cf. (with J. and C.) Xen. © 


Mem. iV 2 17 ff. 

S328 12 ddelherar 8€. Seecr. x. In 
explanatory clauses of this kind 6é and 
not dé ye is the correct usage: cf. infra 
337 D, 344A. I therefore follow Bekker 
in reading 6é. 

13 TpoorkKet. dperddjrev ov has thus 
been equated with mpoojKov by means of 
the special cases TO Tots plots dperdduevov 
and 76 Tots €xOpots dpechouevov. 7d mpoc- 


regular word in classical Greek for ‘proper 
conduct’ or ‘duty’ (as the Greeks con- 
ceived it), the Stoic xa@jxov being very 
rarely used in this sense by good authors. 
832 c—336 a_ The definition ts 
further elucidated down to 333B: and 
thereafter Socrates begins to criticise it. 
In the first place, the definztion is made 
more precise by representing justice as an 
art, whose business tt ts to benefit friends 
and injure foes (332 C, D). The gues- 
tion is then raised—how does the art of 
justice do good to friends and harm to 
foes? By the analogy of other arts Pole- 
marchus is induced to say that Justice 
benefits friends and harms enemies (1) by 
Jjighting with them and against them in 
time of war, and (2) im connexion with 
partnerships concerned with money in time 
of peace (332 D—333 8B). The explanation 
of Simonides’ saying ts now complete. 
Socrates first directs his attack against 
(2). Lx cases where money has to be used, 
zt ts not justice, but sone other art, that 2s 
useful for the required purpose: in other 
words justice 1s (2m time of peace) useful 
only in dealing with useless or unused 
money and other unused objects: which 2s 
an unworthy view of the art (333 B— 
333 E). Further, the analogy of the other 
arts shews that the art of justice, if it ts 
the art of keeping money safe, zs also the 
art of stealing money—always provided 
that it does so for the benefit of friends 
and the injury of foes (333 E—334 B). Po- 
lemarchus, in bewilderment, reiterates his 
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definition in the old form, and Socrates 
thereupon starts a fresh line of argument. 
By ‘friends’ and ‘ foes’ Polemarchus 
means those who seem to us good and bad, 
not those whe are so. But as bad men 
often seem to us good and good men bad, 
Justice will often consist in benefiting bad 
men, and harming good, t.e. in wronging 
those who do no wrong; or conversely, if 
we refuse to accept this conclusion, and 
hold that tt 1s just to benefit the just and 
hurt the unjust, it wll often be just 
to hurt friends and benefit enemies, viz. 
when our friends are bad, and our enenites 
Sood (334 C—334 E). 

Polemarchus hereupon amends his ex- 
planation of ‘friend’ and ‘enemy’ into 
‘him who both seems and is good, and 
‘him who both seems and 1s bad’: and the 
definition now becomes, ‘It 1s gust to bene- 
fit a friend tf he ts good, and injure an 
enemy uf he ts bad (335 A).’ 

To this amended definition Socrates 
now addresses himself. He first proves 
by the analogy of the other arts that to 
hurt a human being ts to make him worse 
in respect of human excellence, t.e. Justice, 
in other words to make him more unjust, 
and afterwards by means of similar ana- 
logical reasoning, that no one can be made 
more unjust by one who ts just.  Simont- 
des saying, if Polemarchus has explained 
it aright, was more worthy of a tyrant 
than of him (335 A—336 A). 

332 pff. The seventh chapter is a 
good example of Plato’s extreme care in 
composition. A careful study will shew 
that the structural basis consists of two 
illustrations followed by an application: 
this occurs seven times before the con- 
clusion of the argument is reached. Simi- 
lar, but less elaborate, examples of sym- 
metrical structure are pointed out in my 
notes on Crito 49 B, Prot. 325 D- 

3328 14yvifaro—mointiuKds. 7heaet. 
194C 7d Tis Wuxis Kéap, 5 py “Ounpos 
alvirrémevos Thy TOU Knpov ouordrnta. The 


present passage is no more serious than 
that in the Z%eaetetus: Plato knew that 
Simonides merely meant to say ‘it is just 
to render what you owe.’ 

8332c 17 ddAd tl ote; isa rhetorical 
question, which needs and receives no 
answer, like ré unv; and rl un Soxels ; 
(Theaet. 162 B). It is equivalent to ‘of 
course.’ For the use of ré Stallbaum 
compares Gorg. 4808 th yap 6n dopev; 
to which there is also no reply. This 
explanation is preferable to that of Mad- 
vig, who gives d\da Ti olec to Socrates, 
and takes épn as equivalent to cuvégpy— 
a harsh usage in a narrated dialogue, 
and not likely to have been intended by 
Plato, because sure to be misunderstood. 
Liebhold’s &\Ao re ola; <ovKk> ep7n has. 
everything against it. 

@ mpds Atos ktA. ‘In the name of 
heaven, said I, if any one then had asked 
him’ etc. ‘what reply do you think he 
would have made to us?’ @ before mpds 
Acés is (as Schanz holds) an interjection, 
and does not require a vocative to follow 
it: cf. Huthyd. 287A, 290E. Itistempting 
(with Tucker) to take & mpos Acés as part 
of the address to Simonides (cf. Auchyd. 
294 B® mpos T&v Oedv, ny F ey, & Ato- 
vucbdwpe—airo Ty dyTt wavra érlota- 
cOov). But on this view the presence of 
el ody —jjpero forms a difficulty, and & mpos 
Awés may very well go with ri dv ote.— 
amoxplvacOat. 

19 dperAdpevov kal mpoojkoy. It is cha- 
racteristic of Plato to combine the thing 
explained and the explanation itself in this 
way: see my note on Prot. 314 A. Here 
dpetASuevoy is necessary to enable Simoni- 
des to recognise his own saying. 

iatpuknj—payetpiky. In Gorg. 463 A ff. 
Plato refuses the name of ‘art’ to dwpo- 
mouky: it is but an éumepia or Tpiby, a 
sort of bastard adjunct to larpixy, as Kou- 
wtih is to yuuvaorixy. Here, where 
less precision is required, both are re- 
garded as réxvai. 
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of the two illustrations. So also below 


832 D 23 elev according to Timaeus 
(Lexicon s. v.) expresses cuvyKardBeors ev 
Tay elpnuévav, cuvadn dé mpos Ta Méd- 
ovra. It rarely expresses suvyKkardfeccs 
(‘assent’) and no more: see on lv 436. 
The word was pronounced eiév with inter- 
vocalic aspiration (Uhlig in 42. Fahrb. 
1880 pp. 790 ff.) and may possibly be a 
compound of efa and éy (used as in év peév 
760° Hn TOY Tpiav mwadacudrwy Aesch. 
Lum. 589). «lév is the usual orthography 
in Paris A, and has left some traces also 
in the Bodleian Ms e.g. Gong. 466 C. 

Téxvy Sukarvocdyy. The Socratic view 
that Justice is an art—a view that domi- 
nates the whole of the conversation with 
Polemarchus—is thus introduced quite 
incidentally. 

26 TO—Déyer. Cf. Xen. Hiero 11 2 (cited 
above on 331 E). 

S332E 30 718é;6SlkatosxTA. This 
punctuation throws more emphasis on 6 
dlxacos than ri dé 6 Sixavos; which appears 
in some editions. It is therefore to be 
preferred in introducing the application 


in 333 At O€ 64; Thy dikatoobvny KTH. 
32 mpootrodepetv explains éxApovs BAd- 
mrew as Evupaxew explains pidrous whereiv. 
Ast’s mpomo\euety (a conjecture of Ste- 
phanus) would leave éx@rovs BAdmrew un- 
represented. Stephanus’ conjecture was 
natural enough with the wrong reading 
kal Evumaxetv, which Ast also followed. 
For éwovye Soxet Hartman demands éuouye 
Ooxety ; but cf. 333 B, Crito 43 D, Phaed. 
108 D, Menex. 236 B. These cases shew 
that doxe? can be used. without ws: and 
éuol (uovye) Soxetv does not occur in the 
Republic (Griinenwald in Schanz’s Bezér, 
zur hist. Synt. d. gr. Spr. V1 3 p. 12). 
8333 A 5 €EvpPodata are contracts 
where money is involved. Polemarchus 
(as in els dpyupiov in B below), in harmony 
with the natural meaning of Simonides’ 
saying, thinks first of pecuniary dealings 
as the sphere in which dicacoodvy acts. 
Socrates substitutes for yw8d\ara the more 
general term kowwvyjuara, in order once 
more to introduce the analogy of the arts. 
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21. dén g: déo. ATIZ. 28. ovK dv ovv ® et.corr. in mg. A?: ovkow Aly: 
ovxovv II. 
833 8 I0 és tlya 81 Kowwvlay is dxpnoria xphowwos in D). It is noticeable 


idiomatic for eis rivos 6) Kkowwviav. Com- 
pare VIII 556 C 7 év 66Gv zropelas 7 ev 
GXats Trot Kowwvias and thy Tihy 
ravrnyv (where the English idiom would 
expect Thy Tiywhy Tavrys) in 11 371 E. In 
spite of es kpoumdrwy and els apyuplov, it 
is not necessary to read (with Richards) 
Tos. 

333c 18 Tapaxatabécbar Kal ody 
elvar. The double expression is necessary 
to explain kowy xpjcbu: the Kowwvia 
arises because one deposits the money and 
by the other it is kept safe. 

20 aXpNTTOV— XpProiWos. axpHoTOS 
fluctuates between ‘unused’ and ‘useless’: 
the latter sense is predominant here and 
gives an epigrammatic tone to the sen- 
tence (cf. év mév xpnoer dxpnotos, év de 


A. P. 


that Plato does not take into account the 
possibility of money being deposited at 
interest : in this case the money could not 
be said to be useless. 

333 D 22 Kal kowy Kal iS{a: not 
‘to the individual and to the state,’ but 
‘both in dealings with others, and in 
personal concerns.’ The words kal idig 
are, strictly speaking, irrelevant, for it is 
with xowwvjuwara (in the widest sense) 
that we are concerned. They are to be 
regarded merely as a rhetorical amplif- 
cation for the sake of emphasis: cf. infra 
350A, 351 Ann. 

333 E 28 ovKdvotvKTA. See cr. 
mn. Some may think that we should read 
ovxoov (with the majority of mss) and 
cancel ely after omovdatoy (so also Vind. 
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33. éumoujoas coniecit Schneider: éumroujoo ALE: kal eurorjoo Ig. 


D), understanding éo7. The accidental 3344 


omission of av is however not uncommon 
in Plato’s MSS: see on IV 437 B. 

31 ovTos Kal dvdAdgacGar. Because 
knowledge of anything implies know- 
ledge also of its opposite, according 
to the usual Socratic view. See Phaed. 
97 D ovdév &dXO ckoTreElvy TpoonKew avOpw- 
Tov—GAN’ 7 TO apioTov Kal Td BéTLCTOV * 
avaykatoy dé elvar Tov avTdv TovTOY Kal TO 
xetpov eldévar, Charm. 166 BE, Hipp. Min. 
367 A ff. See also Stewart’s Motes on the 
Nicomachean Ethics Vol. 1 p. 378. 

32 vdrdtacbarKtA. Seecr.2. With 
the emendation in the text, the argument 
is as follows: (1) he who can mardéa, 
can gud\déacbor: (2) he who can @vAd- 
Eacba (vdcov), can Nabe eurroujoas (vd- 
gov): (3) he who can kdéWar (7a TSv ode- 
utwv), is a good P@Uhaé of an army. Thus 
the predicate of each step in the argument 
corresponds to the subject of the step next 
following: for \afety éumroujoas (vdcor) is 
to be taken as parallel to KréYou (ra Tay 
moheutwv). The argument is unsound, and 
not intended to be serious: it is enough 
that it suffices to bewilder Polemarchus. 
For a further discussion on this passage 
see App. II. 


I otparomésov ye kTA. The 
orpatnyos must be both PuAakztikos Te kal 
kNémrns according to Socrates in Xen. 
Mem. 11 i. 6. 

2 K«dérrev and KAéupa were used 
(especially by Spartans) with reference 
to military operations involving surprise 
and stealth (Classen on Thuc. V 9. 5). 

6 Kdérrns—dvarépavrar. Cf. Hipp. 
Min. 365 C ff., where this view is worked 
out at length, 2b. 369 B dvamégavrar 6 
avros wy Wevdyjs re Kal adnO4s and Xen. 
Mem. 1W 2. 20ff. dvarépayta, as J. and 
C. remark, expresses an unexpected re- 
sult—here a paradox. Like 6 éxay duap- 
Tdvwv dmelvwy, the conclusion is a logical 
inference from the Socratic identification 
of virtue and knowledge, made without 
regard to experience. 

8348 8 dyama, ‘esteems,’ is said 
with reference to éoOAdv in Hom. Od. x1x 
395 f. unrpds éjs marép’ éoOdébr, ds avOpw- 
mous éxéxaoro | kNerrootvn 6° dpxw Te. 
The suggested dyara: for dyama te would 
be too strong: see Symp. 180 B wa\\ov— 
Oavudfovow kat dyavTar.—édrav 6 épdpevos 
Tov épaoThy dyamd, where the meaning 
of dyam@ is shewn by ot'tw epi moddod 
émovetTo in 180 A. 
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tov Ai’, én, adr’ ovxére olda eywye 6 Tu édeyov" TodTO Mév ToL 

Ewouye Soxel Ett, apereiv pev Tods dirous H Sieaoctvyn, Brarreww 
C dé rods eyOpovs. Pirous 5é rE yes | elvae wdTEpov Tovs SoKodvTAs 
EKAOTHO KPNTTOVS Eivat, i) TOs dvTAs, KAY pn SoKdaL, Kai éyOpods 
@cavtws; Eixds pév, ep, ods av tis nyntas xpnatovs, purety, 
ods 6 av rovnpovs, wuceiv. “Ap’ oby ovy duapravovew oi avOpw- 
Tot Tept TOUTO, WaTE SoKEly avTOIs TOAXODS Mev XpnoTovs eivas | 
Tovtous dpa 20 
"ANN Gpws 
D dixasoy ToT TovTOLS, TOUS ev ToVNpods Wperetr, | Tods dé ayabovs 


\ ” NS \ 

pn OvTas, TONKS Sé TOvVaVTIiOV ; “Apaptdavovow. 
e x > \ / \ 

oi pev ayaboi éyOpoi, oi Sé Kaxol Piro; Tlavu ve. 


/ 3: \ \ / 
Daivetar. “AXA pv of ye ayaOol Sixatol Te Kat 
2 a 
Arn. 
10 a / lal a 
adixovvtas Sikatov KaK@s Tovetv. 


Brae ; 
Kata 6) Tov cov dAoyov Tods pmndév 
Mndapas, bn, & YHKpartes: 
Tods adixous dpa, nv 8 eyo, 


& N. >? a 
olor fur) adsKeiv. 
25 

\ N By > € if, 
Tovnpos yap €orKxey elvat 0 AOYOS. 

fe te \ / a A e 
dixatov Bramrevy, TOS dé SiKatous Whereiv. Odros éxeivov Kar- 

fi , lal ” s / s 
Aiwv daiverat. TlodXots dpa, & Tlodéuapye, EvpByoerar, door 

/ n | / 
E dunuaptyKxacw tov avOpererv, Sikatov eivat' Tos pev idrous 
fs : \ \ > lal > ne \ bd > \ ’ lal 

Brarrew Tovnpoi yap avtois eiciv: tovs 8 éxOpovs wperetv: 

bJ \ / \ a a 

ayabot yap* Kai obtws épodpev adTo TovvayTiov » TOV Yipmevidny 

épapev éyerv. Kai para, pn, otto EvpBaives. 
if \ n 

peOa: Kivdvvetopev yap ovK dpOas Tov dirov Kat éyOpov OécOar. 


30. 


ana peTaba- 


immorality of the conclusion: the second 


13 Todro—ét.. So Euthyphro (15 8B) 
alternative is expressed in full as the av76 


harks back to his first definition of 


piety (6 ©) after he has been refuted by 
Socrates. Cf. also VII 515 E 2. 

14 8SoKet does double duty, first with 
rovro and then with écxacoc’vy: cf. VI 
493 A, VII 517 B, 525 B, 530 B and 
(with Stallbaum) 4g. 25 B. Hartman 
needlessly doubts the text. 

15 (dAovs St Aéyers KTA. The same 
mode of argument recurs in 339 B ff. Cf. 
also Hipp. Maior 284 D. 

834 c 21 do. KTA. Schneider 
rightly observes that xara 6% Tov ody 
déyor below tends to shew that aN’ dus 
—Pddarevv is interrogative. The argument 
is in the form of a dilemma: either (a) it 
is just to injure those who do us no in- 
justice (and benefit those who do), or (4) 
it is just to injure friends and benefit foes. 
The first alternative is immoral (zovmpés), 
and the second directly opposed to Si- 
monides’ view. Socrates suppresses the 
words which I have put in brackets, be- 
cause they lessen rather than increase the 


TovvavTiov. } Tov Dipmwldnv epapev Every. 

334 D 28 dcot xTX.: not ‘those of 
mankind who are in error’ (J. and C.) 
but ‘those who have mistaken their men’: 
cf. Phaedr. 257 D Tov éraipov cuxvov dia- 
paprdavers. So also Schneider, and Davies 
and Vaughan. 

8334 E— 30 Tovynpol ydp KTA. Stall- 
baum (followed by D. and V.) wrongly 
takes avrots as ‘in their eyes.’ The reason- 
ing is difficult only from its brevity. If it 
is Olkavov BAdrrev adixovs, and men some- 
times suppose that a man is good when he 
zs bad (rovnpot yap avrots eicly ‘for they 
have bad friends’), then since friend has 
been defined as one whom we suppose to 
be good (334 C), it is sometimes dikacov 
Brdrrew pidrovs. Stallbaum’s view is quite 
inconsistent with the definition of friends 
in 334 C as ods dy Tis NyATa xpnoTods. 

33 TOV pldov kaléxOpdy. Hartman (with 
some inferior MSS) wishes to insert Tév 
before éx@pév ; but cf. infra 111 400 D and 
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Tlas Oéuevor, © Tlorguapye; Tov d0xodvta ypnotov, TodTov pirov 


Nov 8€ més, jv & eyo, wetabapcOa; Tov doxodvta Te, 


n / ” 
7 © Os, Kal Tov dvTa YpnoToYV dirov: Tov dé SoKodYTA | wév, OvTa 


dé un, Soxeiv GAA py eivar dirov: Kai Tepl ToD éxOpod de 7 avTn 


Géors. 


éyOpos 5é 6 movnpos. Nau. 


¥ / a / ks > \ ” 
Piros pev 8%, ws Eotxe, TOUTW TO AOYH O aryabos EaTat, 
Kerevers 8 quads mpoc0eivar TO 


/- 5 a \ a a \ a @ / 
dirov ev Tovety, TOV © éy @pov KAKQWS, VUV TPOS TOUT WOE NeYyELY, 


f \ / \ V4 fy. Lo) Ni >) 
dre éatw Sixavov tov pev dirov ayabov dvta ed Trovety, Tov 8 


\ N , ie Oy + | of + 
éyOpov Kaxov bvta Bramrew; Lavy peév ody, €byn,' oVT@s av pot 


dokel KaA@S Eyed Oa. 


IX. "Eotw dpa, jv 8 éyo, Sixaiov avdpos BramrTew Kat 


many other examples cited by himself. 
To pronounce them all corrupt is to de- 
stroy the basis on which our knowledge 
of Platonic idiom rests. 

35 Tov SoKodvTd te—kal Tov ovTa. 
The meaning required—‘he who both 
seems and is good’—would. be more cor- 
rectly expressed by rov doxotvrd Te—xal 
évra (so Ast and others), but ‘aliquid tri- 
buendum interpositis 7 6’ és, quae negli- 
gentiam repetendi, si est negligentia, 
saltem excusant”’ (Schneider, who com- 
pares also infra 341 B morépws Néyets Tov 
dpxovTd Te Kal Tov Kpelrrova). In rov dé 
doxobvTa pév, dvTa dé wy Polemarchus ex- 
presses himself more accurately. 

335 A 3 6 dyabds—é6 mrovypds. So- 
crates unfairly neglects the dox@v, although 


~ according to Polemarchus’ amended defi- 


nition the dya#es who seemed zovnpés 
would not be a friend, nor the zovnpéds 
who seemed dyads an enemy. , Pole- 
marchus’ theory indeed points to a division 
of men into three classes: friends, enemies, 
and those who are neither (viz. those who 
seem good and are bad, and those who 
seem bad and are good). The somewhat 
ideal view that the dya0és is dios and the 
movnpos €xOpds is genuinely Socratic (cf. 
Mem. i 6. 14 ff.): it is part of the wider 
view that all men desire the good (Symp. 
206 A, Gorg. 467 C ff.). 

4 mTpooVetvati—Bradrrev. 4 after To 
Ovxaly must mean ‘or in other words’: cf. 
infra 349E mAeovexrely 7 dévody méov ex ew 
and Phaed. 85 D él BeBarorépou 6xjuaros, 
7 Abyou Oetov Twds (so the Bodleian, but #4 
is cancelled by many editors). The late 
expression Paldwy 7 mepl wuxfjs involves 
essentially the same use of #7. The clause 


ws—kak@s is summed up in rovrw, and the 
whole sentence means: ‘do you wish us 
to make an addition to our account of 
justice, or in other words to say now—in 
addition to our original definition where 
we said it was just to do good to friends 
and harm to enemies—that it is just to do 
good to friends 2 they are good etc.’ This 
explanation is (I think) the least vulnerable 
one, if the text is to be retained. With 
mpooOetvat used absolutely cf. 339 B. For 
other views see App. III. 

835 B 10 éotiw dpa Ktr. Cf. Crito 
49 A ff., Gorg. 469 B, [wepl aperijs] 376 E. 
This chapter contains the only element of 
permanent ethical interest and value in 
the discussion with Polemarchus—the only 
element, moreover, which reappears in a 
later book of the Republic (11 3798). The 
underlying principle—that kax@s mrovety = 
kakoy qoletv—is in accordance with the 
traditional Greek view of life. For illus- 
trations we may cite Od. XVIII 136 f. Tofos 
yap voos éotly émtxfoviwy dvOpwmwv | otoy 
én’ Huap dynou mathnp avip&y Te Oedy Te, 
Arch. #7, 70 (Bergk), and Simon. £7. 
5. 10—14 dvdpa 8’ ok eore wn od KaKoy 
Eupevar | dv dudxavos cupupopa Kabé)or: 
mpdéas uev eb mas avinp dya0ds,| Kaxds 6 ef 
kakws <Tis>, | Kadml mdelorov dptoTot, 
Tovs Ke Jeoi piiaow. The same point 
of view is manifest in the transition of 
meaning in sox@ypds and movnpés from 
‘laborious,’ ‘afflicted’ (e.g. Hesiod 47. 
95. 1 Gottling) to ‘depraved.’ Converse- 
ly, prosperity makes one morally better, 
as in Solon 13. 69 f. T@ 6& Kax&s epdovre 
eds repl rdvra rlOnow | cuvTuxlny ayabnp, 
éxAvow addpootyys, and in the frequent 
identification of evrpayla or evdatmovla 
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ovtwodv avOporwv; Kai rdvu ye, én, tovs ye Tovnpovs Te Kal 
exOpovs Set Bramrew. Brarrouevor & fariou Berrtiovs 7} yelpous 
ylyvovtat; Xetpous. “Apa eis thy tov KuVeVv apeTiy, 4 eis THY 
Tov immov; Kis thy tov irmwv. “Ap obv cal kives BNaTTOmevos 
KElpous yirxyvortas eis THY TOV KUVaV, AX ovK els THY TOV (Tor 15 
C apetnv; “Avdykn. “AvOpemous &é, 6 éraipe, pn | o0To hapev, 
Brartopévous eis tHv avOpwreiav apetiv xetpous yiyvecOar; 
Ilavy pév ody. °AXN 1 ScKatocdvn ovK avOpwrela apern; Kal 
TovT avayKn. Kat rods Brartouévous dpa, & pire, Tav avOpatrav 
avaykn adikwtépous yiyverOa. "Eouxev. “Ap odv TH povarky 20 
OL povorkol apovaovs Svvavtat Toveiv; “Addvatov. "AAG TH 
immuKn ot immiKoi adimmous; Ovx éotw. “Adda TH SiKaocvvy 
D 6% of dSixacot adixous; 7) Kal EvrAdnBSnv | apeth of ayabol Kaxovs ; 
"AAA ddtvatov. Ov yap Oepporntos, otpat, épyov Wier, dddrAd 
Tov évavtiov. Nai. Ovdé Enporntos vypaivery, dra TOD évayTiov. 25 
Ilavu ye. Ovddée 8% Tod dyabod Bramtew, adda TOD évayTiov. 
Paivetar. ‘O S€ ye dSixatos ayabos; Tlavy ye. Ovdx« dpa tod 
dixaiov Bramrev epyov, © Tonreuapye, ove pirov ovr’ adov 
ovdéva, GANA Tod évayTiov, ToD adixov. Tlavtamaci pou Soxets 
E ary réyerv, Ey, ©! THxpates. Ei dpa ta dpecdopeva éExact@ 30 
atrod.oovar dnalv tis dixavov eivar, TodTO Sé 8%) voEel avTS, Tots 
pev évOpois BraBnv ofeiiecOar mapa tov Sixalov avdpos, Tois 
dé dirows Gheriav, ovK nv copos 6 TadTa eit@V: ov yap adnOA 
édeyev: ovdapyod yap Sdixatov ovdéva Huiv épavn dv PBraTTev. 
Luyyope, 7 8 os. Mayovueba dpa, nv 8 eye, Kown eyo Te Kat 35 


with e% mpdrrew e.g. Charm. 172 A,173D, into the mouth of Socrates (addressing 
Alc. 1 116 B, Arist. £th. Nic. 1 8. 1098 Critobulus in Jem. 11 6. 35) the words 
20. It is by the analogy of the arts that @yvwkas dvdpds aperny eivar, vikay Tovs pev 
Socrates in this chapter seeks to prove,  ¢éAous ed mooivTa, Tods dé EXApods KaKGs : 
first the identification kax®s movetv=Kaxdv but the reference is only to 331 E sods 
movetv, and second that the good man yap xal Oetos dvjp. The presents gnotv 
cannot harm others: the Socratic con- and voe? are used in a general way, be- 
ception of right conduct as an art is still cause such a theory and such an interpre- 
predominant. It is important to observe tation of it might be held by any one at 
that it was by means of this Socratic any time: in ov« jv codpds 6 Tatra emu 
weapon that Plaio achieved this noble the time is changed to the past to suggest 
anticipation of Christian ethical theory  ov« jv Zimwvldys 6 Tatra elmdy (Simonides 
(St Matth. 5. 44 al.). Cf. also Gorg. being oopds 331 E). But for 6 rabra 
472 D ff. elrwy, nv would be éo7t, It is a mistake 
16 dvOpdmrovs 8 KTA. Cf. 352 E— to take jv as ‘is after all’: jy is hardly so 
353 E. used in Plato without apa, nor is Phaedr. 
335 E 33 otk qv codds—eimav. 230A (cited by Goodwin J/7. p. 13) an 
Teichmiiller (Zit. Hehd. 1 p. 22 ”.) finds example of that idiom. 
in this an allusion to Xenophon, who puts 
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A , \ > L 
ov, édv Tis avTo OF 7) Yuypovidny 7 Biavta 7 Uutraxov eipnKevar 


Lod an \ / ’ lal ’ \ a yy 
H TW addov Tov copay TE Kal waxapiwv avdpav; ‘Eyw yoov, edn, 


Eroiwos ele KoLvMVElY THS Mayns. 


"AAN’ oicba, ww & eyo, | ob 


na lal \ \ /- 
pou Ooxel eiva TO pha, TO Pavat dtkavov elvar Tovs pev pious 


a@penreiv, Tors & éyOpodvs Brarrew ; 


Tivos; &py. Oiwae avro 


TlepedvSpov eivat 7) epdixxou 7) BépEou 7) “lopnviov tod OnBaiov 
} Twos adAovu péya olouévou Sivacbat Tovaiou avdpos. ‘AdnOéo- 


37. eye yobv IL: éywy oy A. 


36 édv tis atto by—2ipevlbyv: as 
Xenophon virtually does in Azer. 1 2: 
see 331 E 2. 

37 Tov Topav Te Kal paKkaplov dvSpav. 
fuaxdpeos is Somewhat stronger than @etos, 
which it suggests, udxapes being a usual 
epithet of gods. The whole phrase is in- 
tended to carry us back to 331 E codds 
yap Kal Oetos avnp. Ast’s view that paxa- 
plwy means ‘‘qui ante nostram aetatem 
floruerunt,” as if ‘sainted,’ misses the al- 
lusion to 331 E, and is a little far-fetched : 
it is enough that pmaxdpios conveys the 
same ironical commendation as @etos: cf. 
(with Stallbaum) AZez. 71 A. 

éyo yotv. See cr. x. With Hartman, 
I adopt Bekker’s restoration: cf. VII 
527 D. For yodv A everywhere writes 
your. 

336A 4 IleptdvSpouKtd. Periander, 
Xerxes and Perdiccas are taken as types 
of tyrants, and no tyrant is copés (XKep. 
“IX 587D). It is noticeable that Peri- 
ander does not appear in the list of the 
seven wise men in Prof. 343 A. The ex- 
pedition of Xerxes against Greece is cited 
by Callicles in Gorg. 483 D in connexion 
with the doctrine that might is right. 
In Ilepéixkov the allusion is to Perdic- 
cas II, father of Archelaus (Gorg. 471 B): 
he died late in 414 or early in 413, three 
years before the probable date of action 
of the Republic (Introd. § 3), after 
proving himself a fickle friend and foe to 
the Athenians during the Peloponnesian 
war. Ismenias is mentioned again in 
Men. go A as having become rich 66vTos 
TWbs—é viv veworl eiAngpus Ta LoduKpa- 
Tous xpnuata. ‘There can be no doubt 
that he is to be identified with the Isme- 
nias who (see Xen. /e/Z. 111 5. I) in 395 
took money from Timocrates the Rhodian, 
envoy of the Persian King, in order to 
stir up war against Sparta, and who in 


382, when the Spartans had seized the 
Cadmea, was condemned on this charge 
among others (Xen. /é//. Vv 2. 35; Plut. 
Pelop. 5. 2). Plato implies that Ismenias 
kept enough Persian gold to enrich him- 
self. he was no true Greek if he did not. 
But what is meant by saying that he had 
received the money of Polycrates? This 
question has been much discussed. Pos- 
sibly ‘ the money of Polycrates’ (with allu- 
sion, of course, to the riches of the Samian 
tyrant) was a sarcastic expression current 
in Athens for ‘the money of Timocrates’: 
this is perhaps the more likely as we are 
informed that the Athenians got no share 
of it themselves (/ed/. 111 5. 2). Plato 
would naturally avail himself of such a 
political gibe to express his dislike of a 
man who took gold from the natural 
enemy of Greece (Xep. V 470C) to stir 
up not war, but sedition (ib. 4708), and 
withdraw Agesilaus from fighting with 
the barbarian: for his political ideal in 
foreign policy was that of Cimon. See 
alsoon V 4718. It is not however likely, 
I think, that the present passage was 
written after Ismenias’ death, for Plato 
is not given to reviling his contemporaries 
after their death. That the other three 
persons cited by Plato were already dead 
would only make his reproof of the living 
more marked and scathing. The present 
passage—so far as it goes—is on the whole 
in favour of Teichmiiller’s view (ZLzt. Fehd. 
I p. 25) that the first book of the Republic 
was written soon after 395, when the dis- 
graceful affair was still fresh in men’s 
minds. See lztrod. § 4. 

5 otopévov is to be pressed (as in III 
395D, 409C: cf. IV 431 C): their power 
is fancied, not real: they cannot even do 
the thing they want: cf. Gorg. 467 4 ff. 
mas dv oy ol pjropes méya OUvawTo H ob 
TUpavvor év Tals WodEoW, Eav UH VwKpdrns 
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” / 5S ee.) > ¥, \ lal 
Tata, epy, revels. Hiev, jv & eya- érrevdy dé ovdé TodTO épdvn 
¢ ifs aA IQ\ \ / 5b) 
1 Stxatocbvn ov ovdé TO Sixasov, Ti dv Aro Tis ado dain elvat; 


X. | Kai 6 Opactpayos rodraKis pev Kal Siareyoudvav 


¢ lal \ WA ) vA lal lal 

Huaov peTaEd Opua ayTtiiauBdaverOar Tod NOyou, érevta bd TOV 
/ fe a 

mapaxabnpévev SuexwdveTo Povropévov Svakodcar Tov Abyov" 


e \ , \ > \ (alien vs Pas 
ws d¢ dueTavodpeba Kai éyo tadt cimov, ovKéte jovylav Hryev, 


> a5 / 
adda ovaTpelpas EavTov waomep Onpiov hKev Ep Has ws SiapTrac6- 


bevos. 


4 > - 
kat eyo te Kal o Tlodéuapyos Seicavtes SverronOnpev: 


re 3 -) \ ‘ n 

o 8 es TO pécov POeyEdpuevos Tis, edn, buds mdrau! prvapia 
+ oe 

EXEL, @ Lw@xpates; Kal TL evnOilecbe ™ pos @XAHAoUS UTOKATA- 


/ e ta > a > na 
Kiwvopevot veiv avTois; GAN eltreo ws adnOds PBovreu eidévas 


\ él. oe > iy \ / > , ny na 5 / 
TO OLKALOV O TL EOTL, “Ln BOVOY EpwTAa pHde PLAOTLMOU eheyXov, 


> / 7 > / \ an 5 a x 
emeloay Tis Te aToKpiWNnTaL, éyvwKws TodTO, OTL paov épwTay 7) 


b) , ? \ \ SEN , / > 9S 
aTvokpiwecOai, adda Kal avTos atroKpiwat Kal eiré, Th ys Eivas 


éfeheyXOn—O6TL Towovow ad BovNovTar;— 
od pyuc moety avrods a BovAovra. He 
alone (says Plato) is truly powerful who 
wills what is good and has the power to 
obtain it. 

336 A—3837 B Jntroduction of Thra- 
symachius. 

On Plato’s representation of Thrasy- 
machus in the Republic, see [ntrod. § 2. 

836 B Ir ws St Sreravodpela. 
Cobet’s suggestion ws dé 6H éravodpeda 
misses the point. No doubt dcaravomac 
is (as he says) ‘“‘intermitto orationem post 
aliquam moram denuo dicturus” (cf. 
Tim. 78E, Symp. 191C), but this is 
precisely the sense required, for the ques- 
tion with which Socrates concludes (ri av 
d\Xo xT.) shews that he desires to re- 
sume the discussion. 

tratr etrov refers to elev—gain eivar. 

12 ovortpapas—d.iapracdpevos: ‘ga- 
thering himself up he sprang at us like a 
wild beast as though he would seize and 
carry us off.’ Thrasymachus comes down 
like a wolf on the fold. #xev is not from 
nKw, but from tyme: this is also Ast’s view 
(in his Zex. Plat.). The expression jKew 
ép’ nas would be too weak after cvorpépas 
éautov Wwomep Onplov. The object to jKev 
is éaurév, easily supplied from ovarpéwas 
éaurév: lit. ‘he let himself go at us.’ 
Cf. Ar. Frogs 133. It should be noted 
also that compounds of tne occasionally 
drop éaurév altogether and become intran- 
Sitive (e.g. VIII 563 A, Prot. 336A). Hart- 


man’s 7TTev for 7jKev is not likely to find 
favour. For dcapracéuevos Cobet would 
read diacracéuevos. Plato however does 
not use dcao7Gy of harrying by wild beasts, 
but in the sense of distungere, setungere 
(v1 503 B, Laws 669 D): and even Cobet 
does not propose to change Lol. 274B 
dinpmagovTo vm’ avrwy (i.e. Onplwv). J. 
and C.’s citation of //. XVI 355 ala diap- 
mafovow (i.e. of AUKOL Tas dpyas) seems 
to me (in spite of Hartman’s wonder) 
strictly relevant, if only we take dvapmra- 
few as ‘harry,’ and not (with J. and C.) 
as ‘tear in pieces.’ 

B336Cc 15 TleinOlteoBeKTA. ednbliferbe 
refers to the readiness of the interlocu- 
tors to assent to one another’s questions: 
cf. Charm. 175C otrws huav etndckav 
Tuxovca 7 oxéyis kal ov TKANpPOY. 

brokatakAuvdpevot: a metaphor, not 
from the wrestling schools, but from taking 
a lower or inferior seat at table or the 
like: cf. Symp. 222 E édv oty vo col 
karakkwy ?Ayabwv and Plut. gzomodo 
adul. ab amico internoscatur 58 D Tas 
Toavras UrokarakNoes (alluding to men 
who take the front seats at theatres etc., 
in order to flatter the rich by giving up 
their seats to them). Thrasymachus’ brutal 
frankness is not intended by Plato to be 
altogether wide of the mark: see App. II 
and 335 Az. 

17+ pyi—rroripod ehéyxov. A com- 
mon reproach against Socrates: cf. Zheaee. 
I50C. 


Io 


15 
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TAATQNOZ 


[336C 


\ a av \ fe > N; er: 
2070 Sixasov: Kai bras pou! pr épeis, OTe TO Séov éotiv pnd OTe D 


¢ a / 2 
To @dérrpov pnd bre TO AvOLTENoDY NS OTL TO KEpdaréov fund 
4 \ / >. N lal ae Z a / wa By re rea 
dre TO Evppépov, adrAa cadpas por Kal axpiBas Néye O TL av EYNS 


uh / 
@s éy@ ovK atrodéEopat, édv UOXous TovovTovs éEyNS. 


\ SAN 
Kal €y@ 


U / Den > / 7: 
axovaas é€erTNaynv Kal mpocBrETT@V avTov époBovpnv, Kat fot 
a , \ BY an Seer ” aN 
25 Sox@, et sn TpoTepos EwpdKn avTov % Exelvos Ewe, APwvos av 


ryever Oat. 


lal ‘ La) / 
vov 8€ jAvika UTd TOU rOyou HpyeTo éEaypiaiver Ban, 


/ | Be SAN / vA > a at > 5] , ’ 
mpocéBrewa | aUTOV TPOTEPOS, WATE AUTW OOS T EyEvOMNY aTrO- 


kpivac Oat, Kal eirrov vrotpéuwov "OQ Opacbpaye, pr) yareros Hpiv 


t a a i / ? , \ 
ioOe° ef yap eEapaptavouev év TH TMV NoYwV TKEPEL EYwW TE KAL 


Yd (x / 
bd¢, ev loft OTL AKoVTES AuapTavoper. 


bn yap on olov, ed pev 


nr i? a € Ud t x / 
xpuvolov éfntodpev, ovK adv ToTE Nuas ExovTAS eival UTOKATAKN- 


verOar addrAnrows ev TH EntHoer Kal dtadOeipery THY evpecw avTod, 


nr n lel fe 
dixaiocvvnv Sé Entodvtas, Tpaywa TOAA@Y YpVTlwY TiLMLWTEPOY, 


’ / \ > f <4 
éretO otTws avontas UTeixely AAAHAOLS Kal ov oTrovdate 6 TL 


n vA 
35 wardLoTa havivat avto. 


A /- > ] 3 > 
olov ye ov, @ dire: GAN, olpat, Ov 


a 5 e. \ A , / 
dvvducba: éreeicGat odv nuads Todv padrov EiKos éaTtv | TroU 


A a x / 
bro vov Tov Sevov H yadeTraiverOau. 


35. ‘ye 8? et (antecedente olov) ®: 
éoT &, wh olov ov g. 


te All: pro olov ye ot praebent ofdy ye 


8386D 20 StwsporKtA. This idiom 
is colloquial and abrupt, almost rude: cf. 
337 B and the examples cited in Goodwin 
MT. p. 94. Thrasymachus will not 
tolerate the stale and barren platitudes— 
_ note U@Aovs below—of ordinary disputa- 
tion: cf. [Clitoph.] 409 C otros uév—rod 
ouupéepov amexplvaro, &Ados O€ TO Séor, 
€repos 6€ TO WHEAimov, 6 SE TO ANvTLTENOUY 
and Stewart's Micomachean Ethics Vol. 
I p. 16, with the references there quoted. 

25 eb pa) mpdrepos—yevéoar. The 
Onplov of 336 B has become a wolf. This 
is the earliest allusion in Greek literature 
to the belief that if a wolf sees you first 
you become dumb. Like Virgil Zed. 1x 
53 the present passage favours Schaefer’s 
emendation Avxos el6é oc’; for Avxov 
eides in Theocr. XIV 22. 

386 E 28 py Xxaderos jpiv tod: 
del Opacvpuaxos ef, said Herodicus on one 
occasion to the sophist (Arist. Ret. 11 23. 
1400? 20). 

29 ©6apaptdvonev—apaptrdvopey : the 
preposition is often dropped in repeating 
a compound verb: cf. v 452 A, VII 5334, 
X 608A and my note on Prot. 311 A. I 


can see no sufficient reason for inserting 
tt before é£auapravopuev (with IL and some 
other Mss), although Stallbaum and others 
approve of the addition. 

30 pr) yap 84 olov KTA. Cf. Laws 
931 C, where there is a similar @ fortioré 
sentence couched in the imperatival form. 

3L ékovtas etvat. This phrase is used 
sixteen times by Plato, always in negative 
clauses, and generally in the nominative 
or accusative (Griinenwald in Schanz’s 
Bettriige zur hist. Synt. ad. gr. Spr. V1 
eel ates 

35 olov yer, & pide: i.e. Huds orovdd- 
few 6 Te uddiora pavfva aird. For the 
justification of this view see App. IV. 

36 elkds éotiv. There is no reason 
for omitting éorly (with Hartman and 
apparently also Usener User Platotext 
p- 40). 

337A 2 xaderalverOar. This strained 
use of the passive of xae7ralyw in order 
to make the antithesis to é\ee?oOac formal 
as well as real is not found- elsewhere in 
Plato. For parallels see Cope’s Rhetoric 
of Aristotle Vol. 1 p. 299. 


E 


337 


337 A] 
Gh 


TIOAITEIAC A 25 


Kai 6 os aKkovaas EUAN ACE TE ee capddvioy Kal elev 


°O. “Hpdkreus, &bn, attn ’Keivn 1) elwOvia eipwveia Lwxpatovs, Kai 


337A—8398 After some wrangling, 
Thrasymachus finally declares Justice to 
be ‘the interest of the stronger” Rulers 
are stronger than those whom they rule: 
and in every state they pass laws in their 
own interest: and what 7s done in their 
own interest they call just. 

337 a ff. The natural history defini- 
tion of justice (6 ¢vcex dpos Tob dixatov 
Laws \V 744 C) is here for the first time 
mentioned in the Republic. It is to be 
noticed that the theory is presented by 
Thrasymachus not—in the first instance 
—as a rule of conduct for the individual, 
but as a political theory: his object is 
to describe the actual practice of Greek 
states (338 D ff.). We are thus for the 
first time introduced to the polztical aspect 
of dixacocvvn. The same view of the 
definition is taken in Zaws 714 C ff., and 
it is the same theory which is afterwards 
(in 11 358 E ff.) represented by Glauco as 
an hypothesis on which not Thrasymachus 
only but many others (Opacuudyou Kal 
puplwv &\dwv 358 C) explained the origin 
and constitution of existing states: cf. also 
Gorg. 483 Aff. We are therefore justified 
in supposing that the definition which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Thrasymachus 
represents a theory current in the politics 
of the day. The conduct of Athens to- 
wards her allies furnished many examples 
of the practical application of this rule of 
government; and, if we may trust Thu- 
cydides, similar principles were frankly 
laid down by Athenian statesmen in their 
speeches: see for example 1 76. 2 dei 
KabeoT@ros Tov jHacw brd Tod duvaTwrépov 
karelpyecOar, and cf. I 77. 4, V 89 and 
105. 2 70 dvOpwreov capes Oud, mavros 
bd picews dvayKalas ov dy Kpary apxew. 
It is indeed not too much to say that 
“Might is Right’ was the only argument 
by which the existence of the Athenian 
empire could be defended before the 
tribunal of Greek public opinion, which 
regarded the independent méds as the 
only legitimate form of civic life. Hence 
the dominion of Athens is often in Thu- 
cydides called a rupavvis, from which the 
Spartans claimed to be liberating their 
countrymen : see III 37. 2 rupavvlda &xere 


Thy apxnv, 62. 5 ff., IV 85. 6, and cf. 
Henkel Studien zur Gesch. d. gr. Lehre 
vom Staat pp. 126—128. The most 


conspicuous assertion of the principle 
before Plato’s time was found in Pindar’s 
much-quoted fragment (Bergk 169 and 
ap. Pl. Gorg. 484 B) vomos 0 mdvTwr 
Baowreds | Ovardv re kal dbavdrwv | ayer 
Otxac@v Td Brardraroy | vreprara xeupl 
k7X., though it may well be doubted 
(with Diimmler Prolegomena zu Platon’s 
Staat p. 34) whether Pindar intended to 
suggest any such view. It is in order 
to refute this theory, as expounded by 
Glauco and Adimantus, Thrasymachus’ 
successors in the argument (see on matées 
éxelvou Tod avdpés 11 368 A) that Socrates 
finds it necessary to draw a picture of an 
Ideal State (ib. 368 D ff.), so that the 
political theory of Plato’s Republic may 
truly be said to commence here. For 
more on this subject see Chiappelli Per 
la storia della Sofistica Greca in Archiv 
Ff Gesch. d. Philos. Ut pp. 262 ff. 

3 gapddayiov. Plato uses this expres- 
sion as Homer does, of a sinister smile 
which bodes pain to others: Od. Xx 301 f. 
peldnoe dé Ouu@ | capddvrov udda Totoy 
(of Odysseus among the suitors). Among 
later authors it more frequently denotes the 
forced smile which disguises the sufferer’s 
own pain; and so apparently Simonides 
used the phrase (/7. 202 A Bergk). 
The explanations volunteered by the 
ancients apply only to the non-Homeric 
usage: the Scholiast, however, at the end 
of his note on this passage correctly re- 
marks, uhmore otv TO ‘Opnpixéy, dbev Kat 
N mapounla tows Epptn, “meldnoe d€ KTX.,” 
Tov am’ abray Tay XevNwv yehora Kal pee. 
Tod ceaonpévac yryvduevov onuatver. The 
spelling oapdévcov came into vogue through 
the popular etymology from the bitter 
Sardinian herb, js oi  Yevodwevor doxover 
pev yedwvtes, oTracuw 6é amobvycKovew 
(Schol.). The Scholiast’s suggested deri- 
vation from oalpew (ving, as of an angry 
dog) suits the meaning which the phrase 
bears in Homer and Plato, and is pro- 
bably right. Photius’ capdafwv: pera 
mixplas -yed@v preserves the 6. 
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26 TTAATQNOZ [3374 
~ f if \ > if 
radT éym dn Te Kal TOTO TpovrEyov, OTL av amoKpivacOat 
x \ / fal t 
bev ovK eOeAnoous, Elpwvevooio Sé Kal TWavTa paddov ToLNnTOLS 
DY 2 a ” 4 ty > 3 an S) \ \ x > } b] jf Y1) 
) atoxpwvoto, el Tis TL o é€pwTa. Loos yap El, nv O eyo, w 
> m » / ” (SEZ ? \ \ 
Opacipaye: ed ody HOdnoOa bt, El TWA Epolo oOTOTa EoTL TA 
/ / by a A te 7 
d@deKa, Kal epomevos | TpoElTrOLS AUT@* OTTWS MOL, W avOpwre, 
al / \ a 4 \ / 7 
py épels, OTe ati Ta Sddexa Sis GE und Ste Tpis TéTTapa pod 
¢ i U f 8 4 7 / ; ¢ ) >’ NY Me 
Ore éEaxis SVO0 pnd OTe TeTpaKLs Tpia* Ws ovK aTrodéEopal cou, 
»\ lal a én 5 \ ze a NO N > lal 
€ay Toradta prvapys* Sfrov, oiwat, col HY OTL ovdEis ATOKpPLWOtTO 
: ‘ ; : 
TO oUTws TuVOavopév@. adr El cot ciev' @ Opacvpaxe, THS 
e rn j / Zz v4 
Revers; pn aTroKpiv@par OY TpoetTres uNndév ; TrOTEpoV, @ Oavpacee, 
, > > / a eS an 
pnd ei TovTwv Te TUyXaver OV, AAN ErEpov eiTw TL TOV admOods ; 
XN lal / | | aaa. 4 >’ a 5S di lal ; Ei? ed A ie On; 
) TOS Aéyers; | Ti Av a’T@ eiTwes TpOs TadTa; Hiev, edn @s 67 
° a / / 5 eee oeey > > 5 \ 
6uotov TodTO éexeivm. Oddév ye Korver, iv 8 eyo: ef 5 ody Kat 
, © A ji a e , 
pn éotiv dpovov, paiverar b€ TH EpwTnOévTs ToLovTOV, HTTOV TL 
\ lal Ni / ¢ a Sul ¢ lad 
avTov ole. amoKpwetc0ar TO alvomevov EavTw, é€av TE pels 
2 Dat U wv & ” \ \ cf ia . 
aTrayopevmpev €av Te wy; “AXXO TL OVY, EN, KAL TV OVUTW TOLNTELS ; 
A * 1 , rs > \ / > 
Gv éy® ameimov, TovTwY TL atrokpiwwel; OvK av Cavwacaym, nv 
, / ia By BN 2 N / 
S éyo, ef wor cxeWapevo obdtw So€evev. Ti ody, pn, dv éyw detEw 
7 \ / / 
évépav | aToKpiow Tapa Tdacas TavTas Tept SiKavocvvns BEedtio 


7 
ATIz. IQ. 


7. dmokpwoto g: dmoxpivoo AR: dmroxplvac II. 
amoxpwetobar Il: dmoxpwecba A. 


12. dmokpwvotro g: amoKkplvotro 


6 ‘oujmors is rejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden. ‘‘ Post ovdév ado 7, TL aXO 
q, TavTa uadov 7 verbum omittunt”’ (says 
Cobet, quoting Theophr. Char. c. 25). 
Toujoos is not however otiose, but sug- 
gests the phrase mdvra movetv, ‘leave 
nothing undone,’ as in Luthyph. 8 Cc 
TavTa tooo. Kal Aéyovcr. pevyorTes THY 
Oikny: cf. Ap. 39 A. 

7 épwrq. I formerly read épwre (with 
Goodwin AZT. p. 277). A few inferior 
MsS have époiro. The optative is cer- 
tainly the regular periodic construction 
in clauses of this kind: but the indicative 
may perhaps be allowed in loose con- 
versational style. 

83378 15 Tvyxdve dv. Stallbaum 
explains dv as ‘being true,’ and tT as the 
subject to ruyxavet. This view is perhaps 
less natural than to make év the copula 
and 7c the predicate: for the pronoun 
‘it’ i.e. 70 épwrwmuevov (Schneider) can 
be quite easily understood. For the use 
of ruyxdver dv (‘really is’) cf. If 379A, 


VII 518 E, Luthyph. 4 © with my note 


ad loc. 

8337 cC 16 sy. The force of ws in 
this common ironical expression (guasz 
vero, cf. Gorg. 468 E, 499 B) is referred 
by Jebb (Soph. O. C. 809) to an ellipse: 
‘(do you mean) forsooth that.’ An ob- 
jection to this theory is that it will not 
explain ws 57 To in cases like 11 366 Cc, 
Phaedr, 242 C, Tim. 268. It seems 
better to explain these usages on the 
same principle. The view that @s is 
exclamatory will not account for I1 366 ¢, 
and is not specially appropriate in the 
other places. Neither is it easy to make 
@s=érel (‘your illustration is excellent, 
seeing that the cases are so very similar!’ 
Tucker). Schneider (on 11 366 C) re- 
gards ws as nearly equivalent to wore 
(cf. note on II 365 D). ‘Probably as is 


B 


in reality consequential (like the English . 


‘so’), the relative retaining its original 
demonstrative sense. This explanation 
will, I believe, suit all the passages in 
question. 


8337 D 23 mepl Sikatoovvns KTA. 


\ \ » n 
338 gis eidévar Kai Exevv etrreiv. 


338 A] TIOAITEIAC A 27 


TovTwv; Tt akvols mabeiv; Ti adro, Hv 8 eyo, i} bmep mpoorxKer 
TATXEW TO pn ELOOTL; TpoanKker 5é Tov pabeiy Tapa Tod EeiddTos: 
‘Héus yap ef, ébn. 
TO padeiv Kai amroTevoov dpyuptov. 


Kal éy® ovyv TodTo a&ié Trabeiv. ara pds 
Ovxody érredav pot yévntat, 
eirov. “AX éotw, épn o Traveov' add vera dpyuplov, @ 
Ilavu 


oe vA os 
6s, Wa Lwxpatns TO eiwOds dSvatrpaéntas, avTos pév 


/ 7 a 
Opacvpaxe, eye’ TdvTes yap Huels LwKpadter eicoicoper. 
7 Oo 


ye, oluat, | 7 
\ 5) , ” > 9 , 1 , \ 
Hn aTroKpiyntat, addov 8 amoKpivoyévov NapwBavn Royov Kab 
eNeYX. 
a \ \ > \ \ / 
TPOTOV MEV un ELOMS UNSE Hacky eldévat, ETrELTA, El TL Kal OleTAL 


a x BY »” Dev .ah. > , \ > / 
IIlés yap av, épnv éyb, & BédtLOTE, Ts atroKpivatTo 


TEpPl TOUTHY, aTEeLpnuévov avT@ [ein], O7rws pndev epel BV iHyEiTaL, 
bm avdpos ov pavrov; adda oé 87) MANAOV eiKds Néyewv? ad yap 87 | 
pn odv adXws Tote, AAN €mot TE 
yapifou atroxpwopevos Kal pwn PO0ovncns xal TravKwva tovde 


dvdaEav Kal Tovs adXovS. 


34. a’tw Bremius: avr@ ely codd. 


Tept diKatoovyys and TovTwy are rejected by 
Herwerden, but the fulness of expression 
suits the arrogant tone of Thrasymachus. 

24 TldEvots maSety; Here and in what 
follows there is a play on the judicial 
formula radety 7 amroretoa, where madety 
refers to decuds puyy Odvaros ariuia, and 
dmoreica to fines. Ina dikn tiunrés, the 
defendant if found guilty would be asked 
in the words Ti dé&ots maety Kat amroretoa 
to propose an alternative penalty to that 
demanded by the accuser; after which 
it was the duty of the judges finally to 
assess (riwav) the penalty: cf. Ap. 36 B 
and Zaws 933 D. It is partly the paro- 
nomasia in the words mately madetv 
(cf. the ancient text md@os ud@os Aesch. 
Ag. 176) which draws from Thrasymachus 
the mock compliment 760s yap et (‘you 
are vastly entertaining’) although (cf. ¢ 
Howcre 348 C) Thrasymachus is also jeering 
at the simplicity of Socrates. 

26 mpos TH pabeity Kal drdterov. 
Hertz and Herwerden conjecture ma6etv 
for wadety : but this would make Thrasy- 
machus ignore Socrates’ identification 
of madety with pabety. In dréreccov 
dpybpiov Plato no doubt satirizes (some- 
what crudely, it must be allowed) the 
avarice of Thrasymachus and his class, 
in contrast with whom Socrates has no 
money, because his conversations are 
gratis. 


29 elcolcowev. The metaphor is 
from a banquet to which each contributes 
his share: cf. Symp. 177 C éyw ovv ém- 
Oupd dua uev Toirm Epavoy elaeveyKelvy 
KT. 

3375 34 arepnpévov atta. Seecr.7. 
The retention of et after adr@ can only be 
defended by regarding pH eldws pundé 
packwy as equivalent to ef uh eldein pnde 
gaoxo. and carrying on the e/; but this 
is excessively harsh and no parallel has 
yet been adduced. Of the two alter- 
natives, to insert an ed before dmecpnuévov 
or ely, and to drop etm (with Bremius), 
I prefer the latter as simpler in itself and 
accounting more easily for the corruption. 
The accusative absolute may have been 
misunderstood and e?y inserted by a negli- 
gent reader owing to e in the previous 
line. Richter (in 7. Jahrb. 1867 p. 137) 
inserts 6’ before a’r@ and retains ey, 
regarding ef te Kal olerae and dreupn- 
pévoy 8 av’r@ eln as coordinate clauses 
under the rule of the same ed; but to 
this there are many objections. Tucker’s 
suggestion ef, 6 re Kal oleras rept rovTwr, 
ameipnucvov avr@ ein ri. (‘if, in regard 
to whatever he ¢hzzs about them, it were 
forbidden’ etc.) strikes me as heavy and 
cumbrous. 

3838 A TI 
328 Bx. 


py ovv dAAws crole: 
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28 TAATQNOZ [338A 
XII. Elsévros 86 ov tadta 8 re TAavxav Kal of addov 
eSéovto avTod un) GAXws Trovetv. Kal 6 Opactipaxos pavepos ev 


s > 6 a ? va) 9 TS) / € } 4 > lA 

nv érvOupev eimetv, W evdoxyunoerev, nryovpevos Eye aTroKpLoWW 
n a a > N i \ 

TayKadnv' mpocetroretto Sé pidovixeiy pos TO ewe Elva TOV 
> / a 6c t By | Ad on 
aToxpwwopevov. TedevTadv O€ Evveyopnoev, kamevta | AUTH On, 
-. ’ Ni ‘ i, t Ni 
ébn, 7) Leoxpatous copia, avtov mev pun eOéreww SidacKewv, Tapa 

an / \ iy » 

8é Tay dAXwv TepudyvTa pavOdvew Kal TovT@Y pwNde Yapwv arrobs- 
> ~ lal if ? iol 

Sdvar. “Ore pév, Hv & eyo, pavOdve Tapa Tav GrAdov, adnO7 
> ‘ ¢/ > \ , / - 
eimres, © Opacvpaye: Gre Se ov pe dys yapw extiverv, Yrevoer 

- A a 1 / 
extive yap bonv ddvapat Svvapat Sé érratvety movov' Ypnuata 
yap ovx éxw: ws S€ rpoPipws TodTo dpa, éav Tis jot Sony ev 
ii S + ’ / or ir > ba > iA zs 5 iA | 
Aéyewv, ed eloes avtixa bn pudra, érredav arrokpiwy* oipar yap 
im 
"Axove 6n, 7 0 6s. 
3 \ a t 

ovK AAO TL TO TOU KpEiTTOVOS Evppépor. 


Lee na \ \ 2 \ 5 \ OL 
oe ev €pelp. pnt yap éy@ eivat TO diKaLvov 
> \ y > eA fal 
ANNA Tl OUK ETTALVELS § 
> \ al if / / lal 
arr ovK eOernoes. “Edy pwadw ye mpe@tov, pny, TL NEyeus* voV 
\ a it 5 
yap ovmw olda. .TO Tov KpEttTovos dys Evuhépov Sixatov eivas. 
n ey > ' Up 
Kal TovUTO, ® Opacvpaye, Ti Tote Eyes; OV Yap Tov TO YE 
/ I >) / € a / € \ 
toudvoe ys: et LlovAvddpas juov KpeitT@Y 0 TayKpaTLacTNS 
\ SAN / \ L / \ \ A A \ / 
Kal avT@ Evphéper TA Bocca Kpéa pds TO cepa, TodTO TO oLTiov 
> a a 7 i 
eivat! Kal npuiv tots ntToow éxelvou Evudépov dua Kai dixacov. 


Bderupos yap 2, épy, @ Loxpates, Kal tavtTn UToAauPBavers, 7 av 


/ f \ lg 
KaKoupynoals “ahtaTa Tov Noyov. 


Ovdapyds, 6 aptote, jy 8 eyo: 


8338C 16 dkove S7 calls for attention, 
ostentatiously, like a herald: cf. x 595 C, 
Ap. 20 D, Prot. 353 C. 

21 ILovAv8dpas-—é6 trayKkpatiacrys. 
otros 6 IlovAvdduas ard Lkorovoons nv, 
modews Oecoadias, diacnpdtaros mayKpa- 
TLUoTHS, UTepueyeOns, says the Scholiast. 
He was victor in the ninety-third Olym- 
pian games 408 B.c. Stallbaum refers 
to Pausanias (VI 5) and others for the 
wonderful stories of his prowess. His 
statue at Olympia by Lysippus was 
very famous. Cf. Boeckh A?. Schr. 1Vv 
p- 446. 

22 tovTo TO oitloy KTA. Teichmiiller 
(Zit. Fehd. 1 p. 196) finds in this a con- 
firmation of his belief that Plato was a 
vegetarian: but it is implied merely that 
a beef diet was not considered wholesome 
for persons out of training. Aristotle 
may have had this passage in view in 
Eth. Nic. 1 5. 1106 36 ff., though his 
illustration is there taken from quantity, 


and not from quality, of food. Cf. also 
Gorg. 490 C. 

3388D 23 Evpdépov dua kal Slkavov. 
The sophistry is undisguised. If Boea 
Kpéa is Polydamas’ ouvppépov and dixacov, 
and dikaov is assumed to be everywhere 
identical with itself, it follows that PBdea 
Kpéa is our dikavoy, but not our Evwdépor, 
otherwise we are also xpelrroves. To 
avoid this, Wohlrab ingeniously takes 
éxelvou not with 77rroow but with Evudépor 
dua Kal dixacoy, as if the meaning were 
‘Polydamas’ cuudépov kal dixaoy is also 
dtkavoy for us.’ This explanation is how- 
ever linguistically harsh and comparatively 
pointless. On Bdedupds yap ef Tucker 
aptly reminds us that the prevailing 


C 


D 


feature in Theophrastus’ description of ° 


the Bdedupés (Char. c. 11) is waded érre- 
gavis kat érovelducros (‘obtrusive and 
objectionable pleasantry’ Jebb). 

25 KaKkoupyyoats. Cope observes that 
the word is used ‘‘of the knavish tricks 
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5) \ , PoeN , , 5 0 a 
aXXa cadeotepoy eime Ti reyes. it’ ov olc@, ébn, btu Tov 
a id NY lal € lal 
TOWY al “ev TUpavvodYTaL, ai 5é SnuoxpatodvTaL, ai Sé apiato- 
lal nf \ la b) fal rn a 
Kpatobytar; Ilés yap od; Ovxody todT0 Kpatel év Exact TONE, 


E70 apyov; Idvu ye. -Tiderar 8€ ye rods! vouous éxdorn %) apxn 
mpos TO avth Evudépov, Snpwoxpatia wéev Snwoxpatixors, Tupavuls 30 
dé Tupavvixovs, Kal ai Gdrrat obTws: Oéwevar Sé arédnvay TodTO 
dixavov Tots dpxopuévors civar, Td opicr Evudépov, kal Tov To’Tov 
éxBaivovta Kohdfovow ws Tapavomobvtd Te Kal adixodyTa. TOOT 
339 ody éoriv, & BédAtiCTE, 6 Aéyo, év Ardcals Tals | woAeowv TavTOV 
eivat Sikasov, TO THS KaGectyKvias apyhs Evpdépov: airy S€é Tov 
Kpatet, Wate EvpBaiver TO CpOds oyilCouévp TavTaxod elvar TO 
av70 Sixatov, TO TOD KpEiTTOVos Evpdhépov. Nov, wv & éya, &uabov 
TO Evpdépov pév 5 
odv, @ Opacvpaxe, cai od atrexpivw Sixatov eivar* Kaitou ewouye 


0 Néyess* ef Sé AANOs 1) fu, TrELPacomas pabery. 


> f de \ an > 
ATHYOPEVES OTTWS [4 TOUTO aTroKplwoimnv: TpoceaTe Sé bn avToO | 


B 70 Tov KpeitTovos. 
ovd ef meyarn* 
SHrov. 


29- 


Spmixpa ye lows, bn, TpocOHxn. 
GXN OTL pev TovUTO oKEeTTTéov Eb AANON RéyeELS; 


éexaoTn IL: 


Ovsrw b4Xov 


, \ i a 
erreson yap Evudépov yé Te elvas Kal eyo dporoyd TO 


éxdoty A. 


and fallacies which may be employed 
in rhetorical and dialectical reasoning ”’ 


tovos éuudépov éaTi. 


29 Tlerar Sé ye: 


Laws \. c. riderat 


(Aristotle's Rhetoric Vol. 1 p. 17). Cf. dimou, gpacl, rovs vouous év TH mWodeu 
Gorg. 483 A (cited by Tucker). éxdorore TO Kparouv. 7 yap; “AdnO7 hévyers. 

26 elt’ otx oto8a KtA. ‘Do you Ap’ oby-oler, Paci, more Sijuov viKyoavTa, 
mean to say you don’t know’ etc. The %# twa modrelay ddd\qv 7 Kal Tb pavvov 


division of constitutions into Monarchy, 
Oligarchy (for which Aristocracy is here 
substituted) and Democracy was familiar 
to everybody: see Aeschin. Cres. 6, 
Tim. 4 omoroyotvrar yap Tpets civat mod- 
Tela Tapa maow dvOpwmos, Tuvpayvis Kal 


OhoecOar éxdvTa mpds dddA\o TL TpGrov 
vouous 7 TO cuupepov éauTw THS apxfs Tod 
pévev; Ils yap dv; Aristotle makes 
it the distinguishing mark of his three 
perverted forms (aapexBdoers) of consti- 
tution (rupavvls, ddvyapxia, Onwoxparia) 


édvyapxla Kal Sywoxparia. Cf. Whibley that they seek their own ene not 7d Kowy 
Greek Oligarchies pp. 17, 24. Thrasy- oupupépov: Pol. V 7. 1279? 4 ff. 
machus proceeds to define xpelrrwy as 338 E 32 ay tovtov éKBalvoyra 


6 Kpat@y (not 6 loxupdrepos, as Socrates 
had insinuated): -xparotvrae in dnuo- 
‘kpatrotyras and dpioroxkparodyrac well 
brings out his meaning. Cf. Laws 714B 
vouw lin Twés pacw elvar Tooaita boa- 
mep twodtreav, and C ore yap mpos Tov 
mobdewov ore mpds dpeTrnvy Sdnv Brérew 
dey pact Tods vduous, aAN’ Aris dv Kade- 
oryxvia 7 Todirela, TaUTY Sev TO Evsupépov 
Omws dpéer Te del kal wh KaradvOjoerat, 
kal Tov vce dSpov Tov dixatov réyecPar 
Karo O’ otrws, lds; “Ore 7d Tob Kpetr- 


kth. Laws 754 D ovKoby Kal bs dy Tatra 
Ta TeOévTa mapaBalvy, Koddger 0 Oémevos 
Ws ddcKoovTa, Oikava ratr elvyar érovo- 
udgov; “Eouxe yoov. Tair’ dp’ del cal 
otrw Kal ravTn 7d dtKatov dv Exar. Pyat 
yoov otros 6 Néyos. vouos and dixacoy are 
identified by this theory. 

839A 1 Tadroy elvar Sikatov. Her- 
werden would expunge ravrév, but ravroy 
is not more otiose here than 7d avrd 
below. 


339 B There 


to Evpépov yé Te. 


15 


20 
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a ’ * \ a t 
dixatov, ov S€ mportiOns Kal avTo dys eivar TO TOU KpELTTOVOS, 

n ye » 
eyo S€ ayvod, oxertéov Oy. Korres, Ey. 


del. 


al \ 3 yy 
pévtoe Tols apxYovow Sixavov dys elvar; “Kywye. 


Tad’ éorar, hy 8 eyo. Kal por eié: ov Kat TeiOea Oat 
Ilorepov dé 
dvapdptntot | elow of dpxovres év Tails Todeow ExdoTats 7) obot 
Tt kal dpapteiv; Ilavtws tov, én, ofoi Te kai daptetv. Ovkodv 
emuyeipodvTes vomous TiOévas Tos pev bpOds TiMéacLy, Tovs Oé€ 
Twas ov« opbas; Oiwar éywye. To dé dpAds dpa To Ta Evpde- 
povrd éott tiWecOat Eavtois, TO 5é un OpOGs aEippopa; 7) TAS 
reyes; Odrtas. “A & adv OdvtTas, Tountéov Tots dpyopévols, Kai 
TodTO €ate 70 Sixavoy ; lds yap ob}; Ov povov cpa dixaroy éore ' 


\ a / a 3. \ \ 
KATA TOV TOV AOYOV TO TOU KpEiTTOVOS EUpLpEepov TrolEety, ANAA Kat 


> le \ A / 
Tovvavtiov, TO wn Evudépov. 


Ti Aéyers ov; epyn. “A ov éyes, 
éwouye Sox@: ocKoTapmev dé BEATLOY. 


b) € , \ ” 
ovxXY wWpohoYyNTaL TOUS ap- 


a lal Va ’ /, 
25 YoVTas Tols apyouévors TpogTaTTOVTAS Tovey ATTA évioTe Stapap- 


eX fx \ EN / e 
Tavev TOD EavTols BeATicTtou, & O av TPOTTATTWOLY Ol ApYoVTES 


11. avro All: avros Al. 


24. 


14. Olkaoy IL: kai dlxacoy A, 


é Eg: 3) All. 


is here a hint of the main purpose of the 
Republic, which is to prove that dtkavoy 
is Euupépoy in the truest sense for the 
individual and the state. 

339 B—341 A Now that the mean- 
ing of the definition has been explained, 
Socrates proceeds to attack zt. Even if we 
assume that rulers seek their own ad- 
vantage, yet they often err, and enact 
laws to their own disadvantage : therefore, 
as it is gust for subjects to obey their rulers, 
Justice will sometimes consist in doing 
what is not the interest of the stronger. 
Socrates reiterates this objection and zs 
supported by Polemarchus. It is urged 
by Clitophon that Thrasymachus meant 
by ‘ the interest of the stronger’ what was 
thought—whether rightly or wrongly— 
by the stronger to be to their interest. 
Thrasymachus declines to avail himself 
of this suggestion, and explains that, 
strictly speaking, rulers, qua rulers, can- 
not err. This statement he supports by 
arguing from the analogy of medical 
practitioners and others, pleading that his 
earlier concession was but a popular way 
of expressing the fact that rulers seem to 
err. Therefore the original definition was 
strictly correct. Justice is the interest of 
the stronger, since rulers make laws in 


their own interest, and, qua rulers, are 
infallible. 

On the reasoning of Thrasymachus in 
these two chapters see 341 A 7. 

339 B 13 ob—pévro.. ‘In inter- 
rogationibus haec particula” (uévror) ‘ita 
cum ov negatione coniungitur, ut gravis- 
sima sententiae vox intercedat, quo modo 
aliquis eis quae ex altero quaerit summam 
veritatis ingerit speciem’’ (Hoefer de 
part. Plat. p. 34). mé&roe is simply ‘of 
course,’ ‘surely’: ‘surely you regard it 
as just to obey the rulers, do you not?’ 
The idiom is frequent in Plato. The 
other examples of it (cited by Stallbaum) 
in the Republic are infra 346 A, VII 521 D, 
IX 581 A, 584 A, X 596 E. 

14 awWétepov Stdvapdptrytro. kTA. The 
reasoning echoes that of 334 C above. 

839Cc 17 TWévar—rlOer Bar: weshould 
expect 71#évai in both cases, as the dpxovres 
according to the theory we are discussing 
are kpelrroves and supreme as legislators : 
but the middle of personal interest is 
naturally used in combination with ra 
Evudépovra éavrots: cf. infra 341 A. 

839 D 23 Th éyes ov; a favourite 
eristic formula: see Ar. Clouds 1174 Totro 
rovmixwpiov | arexvas éravOel, 7d Ti Néyers 
ov; 
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J dixatov eivar Tois apxouévows troveiv; Tad’ OVX wmorOynTal; 
E Oipar éywye, épn. Oiov roivuv,! jv 8 éyd, xail To akvphopa 
Toueiv Tois dpyovot Te Kal KpeltTocs SixaLov eivar Wporoyhna ai 

70l, OTay of wey ApYovTEsS AKOVTES KaKAa aUTOIS TPOTTATTwWALY, TOLS 30 
5€ dixavoy eivar Pns Tadta Troveiy a éxeivor Tpocétakav’ dpa Tore, 
@® copotate Opactipaye, ovK avayKaiov cvpBaive avTo odttwol 
Sikavov eivat Troveiy TovvavTiov 7) 0 od Aéyeus; TO Yap TOD KpeEiT- 
rovos a€vudopoy Sntov mpoctattetas Tois Hrtoow Tovey. Nat | 
840 wa Av’, én, 6 Vaxpares, o Horeuapyos, caféotata ye. “Kav ov 
; y, bn, avt® paptupyons, 6 Krertopev troraBov. Kai ri, 
én, Setrar waptupos; adtos yap Opacipayos dmoroyel Tovs wev 
apxyovtas éviote éavTois Kaka mpooTattey, Tois b€ apyomévous 

dixavoy eivat tatta moveiv. To yap Ta KedNevopeva Tovetv, w 5 

TlonXépapye, bd Tav apyovtwy Sixatov eivar Eero Opacvpayos. 
Kai yap 70 Tob xKpeittovos, 6 Krevtopav, ovpdépov dixarovy eivae 
B éGero.' tavta Sé auddtepa Oémevos wpmoroynoev ad éviote Tors 
KpeitTous TA avTois akvppopa KEdevELY TOS NTTOVS TE Kal apxXo- 

éx O€ TOUTWY TMV OMONOYLOY OVdeV fAANOV TO TOD 10 
KpelTTovos Evhépov Sixasov av ein 7) TO on Evppépov. "AAN, by 
0 Knretopav, TO Tod Kpeittovos Evydépov ereyev 6 iHryoiTo oO 


L a 
MeVOUS TrOlely. 


/ 4 a ih a Ve s AN: \ 
KPELTT@V avuT@ Evpdépery TOUTO TOLNTEOV ELVaAL T@® NTTOVL, Kab 


28 tolyvv: not ‘therefore,’ but ‘also,’ 32 
a frequent use in Plato. In the Republic 


airé is ‘the matter,’ ‘the case 
before us’: cf. IV 428 A (at7@), VII 518 B 


it occurs 29 times, according to Kugler de 
particulae Tow erusgue comp. ap. Pl. usu 
P- 34: 

339E 30 Stay oi piv-—rois 8€ (i.e. Tols 
dpxouévors). These two clauses depend, 
not on wuoroyfoPar, but on morety: it is 
just to do ra détupopa rots dpxovow as 
often as the rulers unwillingly prescribe 
what is evil for themselves and so long as 
Thrasymachus says it is just for subjects 
to do what the rulers have prescribed. 
Desire for brevity and balance leads 
Plato to put both clauses under the 
government of é7av, although ‘since’ 
rather than ‘whenever’ is the more 
appropriate conjunction for introducing 
the second: for Thrasymachus does not 
sometimes but always assert that it is just 
to obey the rulers. The suggested read- 
ing gs for Pps would require us to take 
tots 6é kr. as an independent sentence, 
and leave mév in of wév without a corre- 
sponding 6é. 


(atr@v), 524 E (atrw), Zheaet. 172 ¥ al. 
The text has been needlessly suspected 
by Madvig and other critics. 

ottwot: not ‘in that case’ (Campbell), 
but (with Jowett) simply ‘thus,’ as ex- 
plained in dlxavov—réyers: cf. Ap. 26 E 
ovTwot co dox®; ovdéva voulfw Pedr 
elvat; 

34 valpd Ala ktA. The interlude is 
intended to mark that the first stage has 
been reached in the refutation of Thrasy- 
machus. 

340 A 1 édv ov ye is of course 
ironical. The disciples of the rival dis- 
putants now enter the fray. 

5 ToOydp Td KeAevdpeva KTA. If this, 
and no more, had been Thrasymachus’ 
definition, it would remain unrefuted ; 
commands would be commands, whether 
expedient for the rulers or not. 

3408 12 Sxyyotro—tvpdépev. This 
explanation is involved in Clitophon’s 
earlier statement 70 7a KeAevdmeva moveiy 


15 


25 
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TO Sixatov TovTO éTieTo. °AXN ovy oUTas, 7 S ds 6 Tlorguapxos, 
éhéyeto. Ovdév, iv! 8 eyo, w Woréuapye, Suahéper, GAN’ ef vv 
oT@ Aéyer Opactimayos, oUTws avTov aTrodeyamea. 

XIV. Kal pou eiré, 6 Opacimaye: todto jv 06 éBovrou 
éyew TO Sixatov, TO TOD Kpeittovos Evudépov SoKody ecivar TO 
Kpeittov., éav te Evudépy éav Te py; oUTws ce Pamev Aéyelv; 


lal \ Ee 
20"Hkicta vy, pn’ adda KpeitTw peé ole Kadelv TOV eEauapTavovTa, 


étav éEapaptavyn; "Eywye, elrrov, ounv ce TovUTO NEYELY, OTE TOUS 
dpYovTas Gpmoroyers oVK dvawapTHTOVs | eivat, dra TL Kai €Eapap- 
tavew. SuKohavrns yap et, bn, © LOxKpartes, ev Tols Noyous* ézrel 
avtixa latpov kaneis od Tov éEauaptavoyvTa Tept Tovs KauvovTas 
KaT avTo TovTO 0 éEapmapTaver; 7) NoyLaTLKOY, Os av ev oYLoUe 
dpaptavyn, TOTe OTav auapTavn, KaTa TavTHY THY duapTiay ; aN, 
Oipal, Aéyomev TO PHwate oUTws, 6TL O laTpos eEnwapTev Kal oO 
NoyoTHs éEnuaptev cal o ypaupatiaTns: TO 8, oiwat, ExacTos 
ToUTwv, KaO baov TOUT éoTiv 6 Tpocayopevomen | avTOV, ovdETTOTE 
dpaptave’ @®ote Kata TOV aKpLBH AOyov, émeLdn Kal od aKpLBo- 
Noyel, ovdels TOV SnulovpyOv auaptaver. émiduTovons yap é7e- 
oTHLUNS O GuapTavey auaprave, ev @ ovK eats SnuLoupyds’ @oTE 
Snutoupyos % cohos 7) apywv ovdels auapTaver TOTE STav apxKov 7, 


3I- 


emthurovons AMI: émevrovons A. 


td Tv apxévTwy: that which the rulers 
keXevovot is what they believe to be in 
their interests. Clitophon’s defence finds 
no justification in the terms of Thrasy- 
machus’ definition; but it was the most 
obvious way of attempting to reconcile 
that definition with the admission that 
rulers are capable of erring. 

340 c 18 TO Tod Kpelrtovos Eup- 
dépov ktd. Bonitz (Zecztschr.f. dst. Gymn. 
1865 p. 648), followed by Wohlrab, pro- 
poses to add the words 76 éuudépor after 
Evudépov, ‘‘parum venuste,” as Hartman 
thinks. Neither is it well (with Hartman) 
to omit rot xpelrrovos. The apparent 
harshness of the construction (‘that which 
seems to be the stronger’s interest to the 
stronger’) is justified by its brevity and 
precision, and by the desire to introduce 
the exact words of the original definition 
into its amended form. 

840 D 23 cukopdvtns. Cf. (with 
Tucker) Arist. Soph. Zi. 15. 174 9 


copistiKoy cukopdyTnua TOv é€pwravTwy 
and Rhet. 11 24. 14027 t4 éml r&v épiorikav 
TO KaTa Ti Kal mpos TL kal mH ov mpooTi- 
Gdueva moet Thy cuKopartiav. 

27 éyopev TM PrjpattovTws. Bekker 
(with whom Shilleto on Dem. /. ZL. § gt 
agrees) would insert pév after A\éyouerv: but 
(as Schneider remarks) the emphasis on 
T@ pruarc does duty instead of the particle, 
and even otherwise, mév is not essential : 
cf. 111 398 A (where Shilleto would also 
add mév), infra 343 C, 11 363 E, X 605 Cc 
al. 

28 7d 8€= ‘whereas in point of fact’ 
is a favourite Platonic idiom: cf. Iv 443 Cc, 
VII 527 A, 527 Dal. 

S405 31 emduTovons. See cr. x. 
The present, which Stallbaum and others 
adopt, may be right, but the older reading 
is at least as good. The failure in know- 
ledge must precede the actual error. For 
the mistake see Lvtrod. § 5. 


C 
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adda Tas y ay elzrot, btt O iatpos HwapTtev Kal 6 apYov Huaprer. 
ToLovToy ody 5H cot Kal ewe UTOAABE viv dy atroKpivecOa: TO SE 
axpiBéotartov éxeivo Tuyyaver dv, TOV apxYovTa, Kal’ bcov | apyov 
€oTl, p21) awapTdvery.- un awaptdvovta O€ Td avTe BédTLCTOV 
TiWecOar, TodTO Sé TH Apyopuév@ Trointéov. wate, Trep EE apis 
édeyor, Sikatov Néyw TO TOU KpEiTTOVOS TroLEeiy TUmpépor. 

XV. Kiev, jv 8 eyo, 6 Opactpaxe: Sox@ cor cvxopavteiv ; 
Ilavy pev odv, ébn. Oller yap pe && emiBouvrrs év tois Noryous 
KakoupyouvtTa oe €pécbar ws npounv; Ed pév odv oida, én: Kab 
ovdev yé cou Tov EcTaL* OTE yap av pe AAOoLs KaKoUpyar, 
ovte | ur) AaOav Bidcacbar TO AOyw Sbvavo. OSE y av erre- 
KElpnoarus, nv S eyo, @& pakapie. GAN Wa pw) adOis Hiv 
ToLlovToOV éeyyévnTtat, Sidpicat, TroTépws éyets TOV apYovTAa TE Kab 


35 aokpiverOar. The imperfect in- 
ee as Schneider remarks (Addit. 
p- 6). 
341 a—342 E Socrates now meets 
Thrasymachus on his own ground, and 
attacks his definition according to the 
‘strictest form’ of argument. He shews 
by analogy that every ruler qua ruler 
seeks the good of those whom he rules, 
since every art aims at the good of its own 
peculiar charge or object, and not at its 
own, for qua art there ts nothing lacking 
to it. 

341 ff. It is to be noted that the 
discussion is now transferred from the 
region of facts into an atmosphere of 
idealism. For this, Thrasymachus is 
primarily responsible. The theory that 
the ruler gua ruler makes no mistakes, 
is no doubt true ideally, but practically 
it is of little moment, since he will suffer 
gua ruler for the errors which he commits 
in moments of aberration. The strength 
of Thrasymachus’ theory lay in its cor- 
respondence with the facts (real or appa- 
rent) of experience ; it is the temptation 
to defend his theory against the criticism 
of Socrates which leads him to abandon 
facts for ideas; and as soon as he is re- 
futed on the idealistic plane, he descends 
to facts again (343 Aff.). The vein of 
idealism struck by Thrasymachus is 
worked to some purpose by Socrates. 
To assert that rulers gua rulers always 
seek the good of their subjects is in 
reality to set before us a political ideal, 


A, P. 


and Plato’s Ideal Commonwealth is in- 
tended to be its embodiment in a state. 
Plato was probably the first to develope 
and elaborate this principle of political 
science, but the legislations of Solon and 
other early lawgivers furnish examples of 
its application to practical politics (see 
especially Arist. Rep. Ath. ch. 12 and 
Solon’s verses there cited), and it is 
formulated by the historical Socrates in 
Xen. Mem. i 2, with which compare 
Cyrop. VIII 2 14. See also Henkel 
Studien zur Gesch. ad. gr. Lehre vom 
Staat pp. 44, 145, and Whibley Greek 
Oligarchtes Pp. 11 #. 29. 

5 ovkodayrety is explained in é& 
émiBouAns—KakoupyowvTd oe, where ka- 
Koupyoovra (as Schneider observes) is not 
used as in 338D of putting an evil or 
sophistical interpretation on a theory, but 
of damaging a man’s personal reputation 
and credit: ‘‘scilicet existimationis et 
pecuniae detrimentum facturus sibi vide- 
batur sophista ideoque Socratem se, quam- 
quam frustra, impugnare in sequentibus 
quoque criminatur.” 

3418 9 ph AaOdv: “si non Ilatu- 
eris” (Schneider). Stephanus conjectured 
pv and Ast me for u#: but either change 
would destroy the antithesis between 
AavOdvew and BidfecGa.—secret guile and 
open fraud: cf. 11 365 D daA\d 67 Oeovs 
ovre NavOdvew, ore Bidcacdac duvardv. 
Hirschig’s excision of ui) Nader greatly 
impairs the emphasis. 
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Tov KpeitTova, TOV ws Eros eimrety 7) TOV aKxpiBel Noy~, 0 viv O7 
reyes, 08 TO Evpehépov Kpelttovos dvtTos Sikavoy é>tTas TO HTTOVL 
ro. Tov tO axpiBeotata, pn, Moy~ apyovta dvTa. Tpos 
TadtTa KaKovpyer Kai cvxopdaytet, eb Te SVvacal: ovdév Gov Ta- 
plewat: GAN ov pn' olds 7 Hs. Oller yap adv pe, cirov, odTa 
pavivar, date Evpeiv éemuxyempetv Novta Kal cuKopayteiv Opacv- 
payov; Nov yobv, édn, éreyeipnoas, ovdev @v Kai Tada. “A dnp, 
hv & éyo, TOV ToLoVTwY. GAN Eire porr 6 TO aKpiBeEl NOY 
iatpos, Ov apts édXeyes, TOTEPOY YpHmaTLCTHS EoTLW 1) TOV Kap- 
Tov 
Ti dé kuBepyyitns; 6 opOas KuBep- 
Ovdév, 


rn / id lal lal lh »Q> > ¥ ¢ 
oipat, TOUTO UTONOYLOTEOV, OTL TAEL Ev TH VOL, ovd éoTly KANTEOS 


t / \ VA \ a ” ? X ” 
vovtav OeparevTys; Kal Eye TOV TO OvTL LaTpOV OovTa. 
/ / 
KapvovTwrv, epn, OepatrevTns. 
n / Xx / an BA 
VHTHS vavTaV adpyov éotiy » vavTns; Navtov! apxov. 


a - lal > \ \ 
vavTns* ov yap KaTa TO TreEly KUBEpYnTHS KadEtTAL, GAda KATA 


\ \ a > L 
THY TéEXUNY Kal THY TOV vVavT@V apynD. 
€ / / Ba / 
éxaoT@ TOUTwY EaTLV TL Evppépor ; 


72. 6 A®IT: om. A}. 


"ArnOH, Epn. Ovdxodv 


Ilavu ye. Ov Kai  Téxvn, 


18. -yodv IL: ye ot A. 


12 Tov os eros eimety. The only 
exact parallel to this use of ws ézos edmety 
in Plato is Laws 656E cxorwy 8’ evpjcecs 
avTo@c Tau puplooTrov eros yeypappéva 7 
TeTUTMpeva OVX ws Eros elmeiv pwuptooTov 
aN dvtws. This idiomatic phrase is rare 
before Plato, who uses it 77 times with 
the meaning ‘to put the matter in a word,’ 
implying that other and possibly more 
exact means of describing the thing in 
question might be found. In 52 of these 
cases the phrase is combined with was or 
ovdeis and their family of words, in the 
sense of fere, propemodum: its use in 
other connexions is in part a return to 
old poetic usage; cf. Aesch. Pers. 714, 
Eur. .Hi~p. 1162, Heracl. 167. See 
Griinenwald in Schanz’s Beztrage zur hist. 
Synt. d. gr. Spr. 1% 3, pp. 21 ff. The 
other examples in the Republic are Vv 
464 D, VIII 551 B, IX §77C. 

6 viv 8H edeyes: viz. in 340 E kara 
Tov axpiB7n Adyov. The antecedent is the 
phrase axpiBet Noy. The conjecture of 
Benedictus, 6v for 6, though adopted 
by several editors, would (as Schneider 
remarks) leave it uncertain whether \éyw 
or rév was referred to by the relative. 
There is no MS authority for 6p. 

S41c 17 Evpetv—Xéovta. rapoiuliaéml 


Tav Kal’ éavT@v TL} adUvaTa Tovely émt- 
xetpovvTwy eyouevn (Schol.). The pro- 
verb is very rare, and does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in classical Greek. 

18 ov8tv ov kal tadra: ‘though you 
were a nonentity at that too’: ie. at 
bluffing me, as well as in other respects. 
So (I think) Schneider, rightly (‘‘aber 
auch darin ist’s nichts mit dir”). Others 
(e.g. Shorey in 4. % Ph. Xvi p. 234) 
explain ‘and that too though you are 
a thing of naught.’ But in that case Kal 
tatra would surely precede ovdéy dy. 
Tucker can hardly be right in making kat 
Tatra simply ‘moreover’ ‘too,’ ‘and proved 
a failure, too.’ Nor (in spite of J. B. 
Mayor in Cl. Rev. X p. Ifo) is it quite 
enough to translate (with Campbell) 
‘though here again you are nobody,’ i.e. 
‘with as little effect as ever.’ 

21 Kal Aéye—OvTa is expunged by 
Herwerden, but the emphatic reiteration 
is in keeping with the whole tone of the 
passage. For the sense we may recall the 
words of the so-called oath of Hippo- 
crates eis oixlas dé oxécas av éciw, éoedev- 
couar é€m’ wpedelyn Tov KapvorvTwr 
(Vol. 1. p. 2 ed. Kiihn). 

S41D 27 Exdotw ToUTwV: Viz. Tors KapL- 
voust, Tots vavrous, and in general the sub- 
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Hy & eye, él rovT@ mépuxev, ev TH TO Evpdépov Exdotw Cnreiv 
Te Kat extropitew; “Enri tovt@, édn. "Ap obv Kal EKAoTN TOV 
Teyvav éotiv Te Evpdépov AAO 7 6 TL padLaTA TEdEaY ElvaL; | 
E Is todtT0 épwras; ‘“OQomep, épnv eyo, ei we epovo, ef eEapxet 
ooparTt civat c@OmaTe i) Tpocbeltal Tivos, eiroww’ av Ste LLaytdrace 
pev ovv TpocdetTat. 


30 


\ a \ lal 
dia TavTa Kai 4 Téyvn eotly 4 laTpiKh vov 

ig la 4 n / y) \ \ lal lal 
NUPNMEVN, OTL TOpua E€oTL Tovnpov Kal ovK éEapKet a’T@ TowwvT@ 


2 342 Neyov, 7) 


elvas. 
mapeckevac On 7 Téxvn. 
ov; ‘Opbds, | én. 
Tovnpa, 7 adn 
doTrep opOarpol 
Set Twos Téexvns 


/ 5 / > / \ VA 9 ON Y 
TOUT® ovV OTwS EéxTOpitn Ta GumdéporTa, él TovTw 
5 9 lal lal an 
H OpO@s cot doKd, pny, av eitrety otTw 

/ \ / \ 
Té d€ 8n; avdty 1 latpixn éotuv 
/ l ? isd a a 
Tis Téyyn Eo 6 TL Tpocdeitai Tivos apeETns, 
7 \ ed 2 a \ \ a 73) > a 
drews Kal WTa aKkons Kal dia TadTa én’ avTois 
n \ / >? nr 
Ts TO Evppépov eis TavTa oKerouévns Te Kal 


tr. at7y AIT: atirn Al. 


jects upon whom the art is exercised. The 
expression is a little vague (cf. VIII 543C 
m.) but it is rash and unnecessary to in- 
sert el6e or write éxdotm <Tav eldGv> 
TrouTwy, as Tucker recommends. 

29 ap ovv—redéay elvar. I have 
retained this reading, in deference to the 
MSS, but it is open to grave objection. As 
the sentence stands, the meaning is that 
every art (as well as every object of an 
art—this is implied by kat) has ome oupu- 
Pépor, viz. to beas perfect as it can, but no 
other. In the sequel this is interpreted 
to mean that no art needs any additional 
dperh; since it is (gua art) perfect already: 
otre yap movnplia otre dmaptia ovdeula 
ovdemig Téxvn mapeori KTV. (342 B). But 
the words of the sentence ap’ ofv—rehéay 
evar have to be taken very loosely in 
order to admit of this interpretation. We 
must suppose them equivalent to ‘No 
art has a cuudépor of its own, unless you 
are to call the fact that it is perfect its 
oupdépov.’ If Plato had written the pas- 
sage as it stands in g and in the margin of 
Flor. U (both Mss probably of the fifteenth 
century), it would be open to no objec- 
tion: ap’ oby Kal éxdorn TaY TexVav eoTL 
rt tvudépov &\X0 <o08 mpoodeirar>, 7 

<étéapkel Exdorn atrh adty, Wore> 6 TL 
udduora Tedéay eivar; This reading was 
adopted by Bekker, and by Stallbaum in 
his first edition; and a careful study of 
the whole passage confirms the judgment 
of Schneider, ‘“ Platonem non solum po- 
tuisse, sed etiam debuisse vel haec ipsa 


” 


vel consimilia scribere.”’ The same sense, 
expressed more briefly, may be obtained 
by the insertion of de? before eivar: ‘has 
every art also a fEuudépov besides (i.e. 
besides the fvugépov of its object), or 
must it be as perfect as possible?’ éxdo- 
tnv does not require to be repeated any 
more than in 346A below. The altera- 
tion is very slight; for det elva, delvac 
may have been written by mistake and 
6 afterwards ejected. 

S41E 33 vdv KTA.: ‘has now been 
invented.’ The art of medicine is not 
coeval with body. I can see no reason 
for thinking (with Campbell) that vdv is 
corrupt for qui. 

34 Gand éott tovnpov KTA. Lys. 
217B dvaykdgerar 6€ ye o@ua Oud vdcov 
larpixny domdvecOar Kal pidrely. 

35 Smws éxrropl{y. This is said by 
Weber (Schanz’s Gezirdge 11 2, p. 67) to 
be the only example in Plato of é7ws 
with the subjunctive after a preterite 
tense. 

342 A 3 ém’ adrots. Hartman pro- 
poses @7’ avrots. aivrots (sc. dp0adwors, 
aolv) may be emphatic (ipsis), and ézé, 
‘over and above,’ ‘besides’: ‘we require 
in addition to the organs themselves, an 
art’ etc. But it is perhaps simpler to 
make éwi=‘ to preside over’: cf. é¢ ois 
éorw VI SILEX. 

4 is TatTa means els GYw Kal aKonv. 
The art in question considers what is 
advantageous w7th respect to (eis) seeing 
and hearing. 
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5 €krropiovens; apa Kai év adth TH Téxvn eve Tis Tovnpla, Kai Set 
éxdotn téyvn adds Téxvys, ris av’tn Td Evpdépov oKérperar, 
Kal TH oKoTTOUpLEeVN ETépas ad ToLadTNS, Kai TOUT éaTLY ATEépavTOD ; 
) avty abith to Evpdhépov | cxépetar; 1) ote avThs obte aANS 
mpocdeitar emi tiv avThs wovnpiav TO Evudépov oKoTeiv’ ovTE 

10 yap Tovnpia ovTe dpaptia ovdepia ovdemid TéxvNn TapecTLY, OVOE 
mTpoonKer TEexVN GARW TO Evppépov Entety 7) exelv@ ov TExVN EoTLY, 

a 

éxdotTn axpiBns On Hmep éotl; Kal oxdmer éxeive TO axpiBel 


avT™ Sé aBdaBns Kal axéparos éeotw op07 odoa, Eworep av 


Ya 
Noyw: ovTws 1) dAXws exer; OdTws, éfy, haiverar. Ove apa, 
7 S ’ , > A > at | Ni / lal tArXra / . 
159v © éyw, latpixn tatpixn! To Evppépov ocKoTret AAA GwpaTe. 


Nai, édn. 


> , € a 2»O\ \ Ta) b) hee / Ly / ? , 
ovdeuta €QaUT)), ovoe yap TpoaEtTat, arr EKELY@ OV TEXVY) €OTLV. 


ta an b] YA / 
Oude immixn immixn arn tos: ovb€ addAN TéeyUN 
? / 3 7 Yd la € 
Daivetas, pn, oTws. “AAA pV, © Opacvpaye, apyovot ye al 
/ n / e > / 
Téyvat Kal Kpatodaow éxeivou, ovTép claw Téxval. Luveyxopnoev 
n / / / > x a 
évtad0a Kai para poyis. Ovdx dpa éemiotnpn ye ovbemia TO TOD 
7 if an SC tmeey fa = \ \ tee / | 
Kpeittovos Evypépov oxomret ovd’ eriTaTTEL, AANA TO TOU HTTOVOS 
x a \ 3 n 
TE Kal apYouévov U0 éEavTHs. Evvwporoynoe pev Kai TavTa 
La) > U be \ > \ ts @ > On be ¢ me 
TENEUTWY, ETTEXELPEL OE TTEPL AUTA ayxEeTUaL: ETTELON OE WMOOYNAGED, 
/ 5 5 5) 5) ‘ y > of > / \ 
"Addo Te odv, HY S eye, ovdé iaTtpos ovdels, KAP Oaov iaTtpos, TO 
ra #2 nn t n 7? ? / % \ \ a / 
25 T® tatpw Evyépov oKoTrEel OVO eMLTATTEL, ANNA TO TO KAMVOVTL ; 
¢ / \ ¢ 2 \ ? \ , o) A > > 
@MoroynTat yap o axpiBys taTpos GwpmaTwv eivar apywv arr 
/ / 
ov ypnuatiaTns. Euvédn. 
ee € ’ \ fo) 5 ” ) 7” | ’ vA 
KuBepyntns o axpiBns vavT@v eivar apywv ard’! ov vavTns; 


ig 


x > € ! oe lat \ 
OVX @pmooynTat ; Ovkotv Kai o 


5. ékmopiovons g: éxmopigovons ATLA. 


12. avr) Hg: atrn Allg). 


5 ékroptotons. Seecr.n. éxropiovons 
‘appears in three Florentine mss. The 
present is difficult, if not impossible, in 
so close a union with the future: cf. x 
604 A and vI 494D. See Lntrod. § 5. 

8  adty—oxéerat; This question 
(which is of course to be answered in 
the negative) shews the awkwardness of 
the reading of A in ap’ ofy—redéav elvan 
(341 D), which might almost be construed 
to mean that each art does seek its own 
auppépov, viz. the perfection of itself. 

3428 12 worep krti.; ‘that is, so 
long as an art, taken in its strict sense’ 
(‘‘streng genommen” Schneider) ‘pre- 
serves its essence entire and unimpaired.’ 
The predicate is 6\n nrep éorl, and axpiBys 


Se? IL: det det Al: de? alet A. 


=dxpiBhs otca in the sense which axpiBys 
bears throughout this passage (341 B al.). 
Hartman’s insertion of 7 before axpiBjs 
is unsatisfactory; his alternative proposal 
to change axpiByjs to axpyBes spoils the 
emphasis, and gives a wrong sense. 

842C 20 émortrpn is here a syno- 
nym for réxvy. All arts rule: and ruling 
is itself an art or science, not a happy 
inspiration (cf. AZem. 1 6). Like other 
arts, ruling seeks only the good of that 
which it rules. 

342D 26 dpodrdsynroar ydp—ypnpa- 
tTirtys. Ast compares Arist. Pol. A 9. 
1258? 10 ff. dvdpias yap ov xphuara movety 
éotw add Oapoos, ovdé otparnyikyns Kal 
larpiKhs, GANG THs wev viKknv, TIS F vyleav. 


B 


C 


D 


EK 


7 
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€ ‘ ’ ” la a 
OQporoyntar. Ove dpa & ye tovtros KuBepyntns te Kal apyov 
\ lal / , / 

TO T@ KUBEepyntyn Evpdhépov oKérpetai te Kai mpootd&er, GAA TO 
lal vA x 9. fi / / 
TO vavTH TE Kal apyouevm. Euvédyce moyis. 

3 (is >Q\ »+ \ And? lal 
© Opacvpaye, ovdé rXos ovdels ev ovdemiad apyyH, KAO Boov dpyov 


Ovxody, Hv & eyo, 


oe ABD \ aN / tal ’ a 
€oTiv, TO avT@® Evudépov oKomel ovd éemitatter, ddAa TO TO 
\ 42 Xx 


> / es \ lal \ al 
apxyomev@ Kal @ av avTos Snuoupyh, Kali mpos éxetvo BréTrMV 
Kar TO > iz / \ / \ , "\ la \ lal 
L TO exeiv@ Evydépov Kal mpétov Kal Neyer A Aéyer Kal TroLeEl 
\ a 
a Toul aravta. 
XVI. | Esrecdy} odv évtabdéa 7 D XO L wa 
; Melon ovv evTadOa Huwev TOD OYOU Kal Taal KaTa- 
\ > vA id a / / 
paves nv, OTL 0 Tod Sixaiov AOyos els ToOUVaYTiov TEpLEeLTTHKEL, 
¢ , : Co, ae n i} 
0 Opacvipaxos avti Tob atroxpives Our, Kimé pow, pn, 6 LOxpartes, 
va »” / / > > n n 
TiTOn cor éotw; Tide; iv S eye ovK amoxpiverOas yphv waddov 
x an , an 7 An A 
 ToLavTa épwrav; “Ore Tol ce, ébn, KopvSovTa TepLopa Kal ovK 
b) 4 / a n , 
aTouvtTTer Seopmevov, OS ye avTH ovdée mpoBaTta ovdé Tromméva 


343 A ff. It should be noted that 


3425 34 @ dv—Brérov. @ is of 
course (7@) 6, and 7@ dpxopuévy is also 
neuter (not masculine), like apxoyuévov in 
D. Bremius took 7@ dpxowévw as mascu- 
line, and consequently changed (with in- 
ferior MS authority) mpds éxetvo into mpds 
éxetvov: he has been followed by Stall- 
baum and others. But as 4 must be 
neuter, it would be intolerable to make 
apxouévw masculine, since both words (as 
denoting the same object) are covered by 
the same article, viz. 7@ before dpyouevy. 
éxeivw is of course neuter also. 

343 a—344c Thrasymachus with 
much tnsolence of tone now abandons the 
idealistic point of view, and takes an ex- 
ample from experience. The shepherd does 
not, as a matter of fact, seek the good of his 
flock, but fattens them for his own or his 
master's advantage. In like manner it 
is thetr own advantage that is aimed 
at by rulers who deserve the name. Fats- 
tice is ‘other men’s good’ (adbrpiov aya- 
Gov), whereas Injustice 1s one’s own: the 
Just man comes off second best everywhere, 
alike in commercial and in political trans- 
actions. That it ts far more to ones 
interest to be unjust than to be just, we 
may see from the case of tyrants, who 
represent Injustice in its most perfect 
form. All men envy them. Finally, Thra- 
symachus reiterates his original theory 
with the remark that Injustice on a suffi- 
ciently large scale 1s at once stronger, more 
worthy of a freeman, and more masterly 
and commanding than Fustice. 


Thrasymachus has in no way changed 
his theory, but only reverts to his original 
standpoint, that of experience. In the 
panegyric on Injustice in the present 
chapter, the new and important point is 
the appeal to the evidence of tyranny 
and the emotions which it roused in 
the mind of the Greeks. See on 344 B. 

2 es tovvavtlov. Justice has now 
become 76 Tod jrrovos (rather than Kpelr- 
Tovos) Tuupépov. 

5 Koputevra: ‘snivelling,’ wwpalvorra, 
prédcovra: Koputa yap h wvéa, qv ot Arrikol 
kardppowy mac (Schol.). Ruhnken on 
Timaeus Lex. s.v. quotes among other 
passages Lucian Alex. § 20 jv 6é 76 
enxavnua TovTo dvdpl méev oly oot, ef de 
wh poprixoy elmeiv, kal olw éuol, mpddndov 
Kal yvovar pdd.ov, rots dé ldwwrats Kal 
Kopucns peocrols Tip piva Tepdotiov Kal 
mavu amtotw dpuouov, and Horace Satz. I 
4. 8 (of Lucilius) emunctae naris. 

6 6s ye attq KTdA. “Apte aury 
interpositum ; nam ipsi nutrici Socratis 
insipientiam opprobrio esse, Thrasy- 
machus vult significare’” Ast. Richter 
(1. Jahrb. for 1867 p. 140) ought not 
to have suggested 6s ye avrés. The sense 
is ‘for she cannot teach you to recognise 
even sheep or shepherd,’ not ‘you do 
not know either sheep or shepherd’ 
(J. and C.), which would require o#re— 
ore. The phrase is clearly a half-pro- 
verbial expression borrowed from the 
nursery. . 
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, {f Le ’ > / v4 y \ 

yuypwokes. “Ore 8) Ti parsota; nv & éyo. “Ore oles Tous 

y | ax \ if \ (ny Me a \ lal a 

mouevas | tovs BovkdXouvs TO T@V mpoBaTtwyv 7H TO TaV Bowv 
a / \ \ t \ BA 

ayabov oxotreiv Kal maxyvvetv avTovs Kal Oeparreverv mpos ado 

Lt \ n A > 60 \ \ € 8 \ On} 

Ti BXéTrovTAS 7) TO TOV SeaTrOT@V ayaOov Kal TO avT@Y, KaL ON 
a U yf A ¢ > Lal BA . 

Kat Tovs év Tais Toro ApxovTas, of ws adNO@S apxovOw, 

a a \ \ > , x gs + 

GAdkws Tas Hyer StavoetcPar Tpos TOs apYomEevous 7 WaTTEP AV 

\ , r \ By a > \ ry \ 

Tis mpos mpoBata SdiateOein, Kal AANO TL oKOTEiv aUTOUS OLA 
\ \ cs be nN fa) 4 > \t ’ / N of 

vUKTOS Kal nuEépas 7) TOUTO BOEv avTol wpEAncoVTaL. Kal OUTW 

fal / \ 4 2O/ \ 

moppw ei | epi te Tod Sixatov Kat Suxavocvyns Kal adikov TE Kal 

> / / ’ a a is \ , \ \ tf ? a 

adtKlas, WOTE ayvoels, OTL meV SiKaLOTUYN Kal TO SikaLoV AANOTPLOV 

\ a an / la > / 

ayabov T@® bvTL, TOU KpEiTTOVOS TE Kal ApxXoVvTOs Evppépov, oiKEla 

\ a / Nee fa) t is be iO / > 

dé Tov TrevOouévou Te Kal UmnpeTouVTOS BraBn, 7 dé adiKLa TOvVaV- 

f \ ” a ¢ > a by a \ 8 if c &. 
tiov, Kal apyer TOV ws aANOaS evnOiKaV TE Kai diKAaLwY, OL 


7 OTL ole Tovs Tousévas KTA. Thra- 
symachus gives a new turn to the nursery 
saying. The illustration from the shep- 
herd and his sheep (which is now for the 
first time introduced) was used by the 
historical Socrates to justify the opposite 
conclusion (Xen. A/em. 111 2. 1) évtuxev 
6€ more otparnye nonuevy Tw, Tod 
évexev, pn, “Ounpov ole tov “Ayapéuvova 
Tpocayopevom moméva Nady; apd ye Ort, 
womep TOV Touéva EemipmeNciobar det, S7rws 
gal re écovrat ai bies, Kal Ta EmiTHOELA 
éfovow, otrw kal Tov oTparnyov émipe- 
Neto Bat det, brws choi TE of oTpaTidrae 
@oovtat, xal Ta émerHdeva eéovor, Kal ov 
évexa otparevovrar TovTo éatat; So also 
Arist. £th. Nec. Vit 13. 11614 12 ff. 68 
yap moet Tovs Bactevouevous, elrep ayabos 
wv émiuedeirar attav, iv’ ef mpdtrwow, 
@aotrep voueds mpoBdrwv* bev Kat “Ounpos 
Tov “Ayauéuvova moméva Nady eirev. In 
Plato fol. 271 D ff. the deities of the 
golden age are compared to shepherds, 
and the comparison of a good ruler to 
a shepherd is very frequent in Plato: 
see Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v. vouets. In 
Socrates’ view ‘the shepherd careth for 
his sheep.’ With Thrasymachus’ attitude 
should be compared the picture of the 
tyrant in Zheaet. 174 D as a ouBdrny 
NH wommeva % Twa BovKddov—rond PBdah- 
Novra (he squeezes as much milk as he 
can out of his flock): also Solon ap. 
Arist. Rep. Ath. ch. 12 ef ydp tus &ddos 
TaVTHS THS TynHs ETvxev, ovK av KaTéoxE 
Ofjpuov 00d ératoaro, | mply dvrapdéas wiap 
éfetkev yada, In the word apopyot or 
dmoXyot used by Cratinus in the sense 


of mé\ews GAeOpor (Meineke Ar. Com. 
Graec. 11 I, p. 140) the image is the same. 
Compare the eloquent words of Ruskin 
in Sesame and Lilies § 43 and Milton’s 
Lycidas 113—129. 

843 B 12 yet Stavoetobar. The 
conjecture diaxetoOar for diavoetaAar is 
tempting in view of déatefeln which 
follows, but dvavoeic@ar is better suited 
to oxomety and Bdérovras just above. 
For the somewhat rare construction 
Schneider compares Laws 626.D air@ dé 
mpos avTov moTEpov ws Tmodeulyy mpds Todé- 
puoy Stavontéor, } mas ere Aéyouev; and 
628 D. 

15 améppw el wept. mdppw can hardly 
(I think) mean ‘ far from’ (sc. knowing) : 
this would require méppw ef <rod Te 
eldéva.> mepl, as Herwerden suggests: 
cf. Lys. 212 A otrw moppw eiul Tod KTHua- 
Tos Wote kKTA. The meaning is (I believe) 
‘so far on’; ‘so profoundly versed are 
you in justice’ etc.: cf. méppw Hdn éorl 
Tov Blov Ap. 38 Cc and phrases like méppw 
cogias édavve: see also Blaydes on 
Ar. Wasps 192. Such biting sarcasm is 
appropriate in the mouth of Thrasy- 
machus. 

3438c 16 GdddTpLOv dyabdyv. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. V 3. 11307 3 f. dca 6€ 7d adrd 
TovTo Kal GAOT pPLOv ayabdv Soke elvar 
H dtxatootvy movn THY aperwyv, bTL pds 
érepby éoTw' G\w yap Ta cuudepovra 
mMpaTTet, 7) GpxovTe 7 Kowwrg (with 
Stewart’s note) and ib. 10. 1134> 5, 

17 T@ Svte is not 7@ dvTe dixaiw, but 
revera (as Stallbaum observes). 

Ig s dAnOds as well as dd\nOds, TO 


C 
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apxXouevor tovodow TO éxeivou Evudépov Kpeitrovos dvTos, Kal 20 
D evdaipova exeivoy roodaw brnpetodvtes avT@, Eavtodrs 8é! od8 
oTwaoTLoUV. aKoTeicOat Sé, 6 evnbéctaTe LwKpates, ovT@al YPN, 
OT. Sikatos avnp adixov ravtayod éXaTTov exer. TpaTov pmeév 
€v Tots Tpos AAXjAOUS Evy Boraioss, d7rov dv 6 ToLoOdTOS TO TOLOUTM 
KoLWorncy, ovdamod av ebpors ev TH Siadvoes THs Kowwvias TéoV 25 
éxovta Tov Sikavoy tod adinov adN EdXatTov: erevta ev Tois Tpds 
THY TOA, OTaVv Té TLVES eiogopal Bow, o wev SiKkatos amo TOV 
E tcwv wréov ciopépes, 0 8 EXatTov, Stay TE Ajeus,| 6 pev ovdED, 
Kal yap btav apxnv Twa apyn éxdTepos, 
TO wev Oixaim Urdpyer, Kal ei pndepia adn Enuia, Ta ye olKeta 


¢ \ 
0 6€ TroAAa Kepoalvet. 
30 
’ > / / 4 lal 
dc’ auérerav poxOnpotépws exew, éx 5é tod Snuwooiov pmbdev 
’ o \ \ la oe 
opereicbar dia TO dixasov eivat, mpos Sé TovToWw atexOéaOat Tots 
> , \ a / \ y i a 
TE OlKELOLS KAL TOls yYwplwols, 6Tav pndev EOEXH aVTOis UmnpeTety 
\ \ / nm \ 5 t 
Tapa TO dixatov: TO S€ adik@ TdvTa TOUTwY TavayTia UTapyel. 
/ \ 4 an NEY: \ a 
344 NEyo yap ov7rep vuyv 67) € Nevyor, TOV peyalr\a Suvdevov TANEOVEKTELV. 35 
a > i yy , / o A ij 
ToUTOV ovy oKoTret, eitrep BovreL Kpiverv, Bom padrov Evadéper 
SYA > a 4O 5 Dy \ OL / NP ial / 
iOla aVT@ Abikov eivar 7 TO SiKatov. TavTwy bé pacta pabyoe, 
oN > \ \ 4 ¢ 
éav emt Thy TekewTaTnY adikiavy EXOns, TOV pev adiKnoaVTA 
’ i A \ \ , Q A 3 
evoalmovérTatov Trovei, Tos be adiKnOévTas Kal adiKhoar ovK ay 5 


eGéXovtas aOrtwrarous. 


” \ n / A ? N 
éotw O€ TovUTO TuUparYis, ) OU KaTa 


ovtt, and the like, is used to indicate that 
a word is to be taken in its strict and full 
etymological sense (ev-7@txav) : cf. Phaed. 
80 D els “Atdov ws ddnOws, and infra II 
370 B, V 474A, VI 511 B, VIII 551 E 
Mn. 

343 E 30 Td ye oiketa—poyOnpo- 
tépws. Wells aptly cites the refusal of 
Deioces in Herod. I 97 to continue as an 
arbiter: ob ydp of Avowredéew Twv éavTod 
é&nuednkora Toot réAas Ou’ Nuépns OuKd Cerv. 
Cf. also Ap. 23 B, 31 B. In like manner 
Aristotle mentions it as one of the safe- 
guards of a democracy engaged in agri- 
culture that the necessity of looking after 
their private interests will prevent the 
citizens from often attending the assembly 
(Pol. Z 4.1318 11). Plato is fond of the 
comparative ending in -ws (affected, says 
Cobet, by those ‘qui nitidissime scri- 
bunt”): see Kiihner-Blass Gr. Gramm. 1 
P- 577- 

32 amexPérbar. dréxPouae as a pre- 
sent is not well attested in Plato’s time ; 
and the aorist ‘to incur the enmity of’ is 


at least as suitable in point of meaning 
here. 

35 A€ym yap Svaep viv Sy eeyov. 
Ast points out that nothing in what has 
been already said corresponds to the 
words Tov peydda duvdmevov m)eovexreiy, 
and reads émep on slight Ms authority. 
But no special reference is intended: the 
words mean simply ‘I mean the man 
I meant just now.’ Thrasymachus asserts 
that he has all along been referring to Tov 
peydda KTH. 

344A 3 To Slkavoy: i.e. 7 7d 
Otkavoy elvas Tw Sdikalw. The reading 
avrw (found in A, but no dependence 
can be put on this MS in such matters) 
would require the omission of the article 
before déxacov (so Stallbaum and others). 
Tucker inclines to render ‘how much 
more he is personally benefited by being 
unjust than by justice,’ but the ordinary 
view is preferable. 

6 ovxKtd. This laboured sentence 
is perhaps intended as a parody of some 
sophistic style: cf. Gong. 448 C. 


10 


15 


. td 
ovevdifovTes THY adLKiav. 


20 


40 TTAATQNOS [344.4 


\ te > a \ ¢ \ \ 
opikpov TaddrOTpLa Kal NaAOpa Kal Bia adaipeirar, Kal lepa Kat 
e ’ Cau 
bora Kal iSica Kat Snuoora, adrra EvrAANBSnv,' av ef ExaoTw B 
, 4 ’ / we 10 a / Vu iS 7 \ 
péper OTay Tis adixnoas un AAOn, Enurovrai Te Kai ovEeldn EXEL TA 
N \ ’ im \ , 
péylota’ Kai yap lepoovdot Kal avdpatrodictal Kal Tovywpvyxoe 
/ e \ / > a fal 7 
Kal aroorepntal Kal KNETTAL OL KATA pépNn adiKOvVTES THY TOLOU- 
oN SS / \ a a 
TwY KaKOUpynuaToV KadodvTaL’ émredav 5é TLS pos Tols THY 
lol / 
ToTOV YXpnwacw Kal avTodrs avdparrodicdpevos SovrAdanTAL, 
fal lal if Ua \ / 
avtt TovT@Y TOV aicxpdv dvowatwyv eVOaipmoves Kal paKapLot 
: a tal \ lal li 
KEKANVTAL, OV MovoY UTO TOY ToTOY! aXXA Kal UITTO TOV ANrOD, CO 
v4 XN / be \ e/- ’ WA ? A ’ \ \ 
dco. dv TVOwVTaL avTOV THY OANV AdLKLaY HOLKNKOTA* OV yap TO 
wn > / € 
move TA AdiKa AAA TO TacxeW PoBovpevor ovEeLdifovaew ot 
ovTws, & LYwHxKpates, Kal loyupoTEpov 
\ > , \ id ? y / > Ni 
Kal édevOepidtepov Kai SearroTiK@Tepov adicia Sikarocvyns éoTtiv 
a ’ ol » AY \ a / 
ixaves yiyvouevn, Kal dtrep €€ apyns Edeyov, TO ev TOD KpELTTOVOS 
/ i 7g / ” X , »” € lal fal 
Evpdhépov 10 Sixatoy Tuyyaver dv, TO OS AdiKov EavT@ NvaLTEROdY 


te kal Evudépor. 


jhe Yelier Wie fsticd ee 


3448 8 dv depends on pépe. 

10 av8patodioral : ‘kidnappers.’ The 
word is defined by Pollux 111 78 as 6 rov 
EhedOepov KaTradoviwodmevos 7) Tov adb- 
Tptov olkérny amayduevos. Thessaly had 
an evil name for this kind of crime 
(Blaydes on Ar. Pluwt. 521); but the 
frequent references to it in Attic literature 
shew that Greece itself was not exempt. 
See on IX 575 B and the article in 
Stephanus-Hase Zzes. s.v. 

II TV TOLOUTOY KaKOUpYynEaTeY is 
usually explained as depending on kara 
pBépn, but as xara pépyn is adverbial, this 
is somewhat awkward. It is perhaps 
better to regard the genitive as partitive, 
Tt being omitted as in kwoeev ay Tav 
atiwy Noyou vouwv IV 445 E, where see 
note. 

I2 ™pds Tots—ypypacy is virtually 
equivalent to mpds T@ Tad Tay modTaY 
apedéa bat, and combined by zeugma with 
Sovrdonra. Cf. I 330 E 2. 

14 evdalwoves—kéexAnvrar. The gene- 
ric singular 71s has become a plural, as 
in Phaed. 109 D, infra vil 536 a. Envy 
of tyranny and tyrants was common in 
the Athens of Plato’s younger days: 
compare Gorg. 484 A, 470 D (where it 
is maintained by Polus that Archelaus 
of Macedon is evéaluwv, and Socrates 


says 6Alyou co. mdvres suugdyoover TavTa. 
’"AOnvaio: kal of Eévo. 472 A) and Ale. 11 
141 Aff. The plays of Euripides in 
particular (see VIII 568 A) often eulogised 
the tyrant: e.g. Zroad. 1169 ff., Fr. 
252, Phoen. 524 ff. In earlier days 
Solon’s friends had blamed him for 
not making himself tyrant of Athens: 
see the dramatic fragment (33 ed. Bergk), 
where the prevalent passion for tyranny 
is forcibly expressed in the lines 7#@edov 
yap Kev Kparnoas, tovrov ApPPovov AaB 
| kal rupayverticas "AOnvav pobvoy uépav 
utav, | doxds torepov SeddpOac Kamure- 
TpipOas yévos (4—6). See also Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle i pp. 388—392. 

344 c 16 od yap—rTHv addtklav. Cf. 
Gorg. 483 A pice pev yap Trav alox.ov 
éoTw, Orep Kal KdKtov, TO dOdiKEtoOaL, voum 
dé 76 aduKety. 

20 ikavas yryvopévy: ‘realised on an 
adequate scale’ (I). and V.). For the 
construction of ylyveofar with an adverb 
cf. (with Ast) Soff. 230 C and infra v1 
504 Cc. After 7d 5’ ddicKov below, Her- 
werden would insert 76 to go with éaur@ 
Avoitedovy Te Kal Evudépov, but only 
tuyxdver (and not Tvyxdver dv) is to be 
understood after &é:coy; nor is the last 
clause intended as a strict and formal 
definition of injustice. 


344 E] 


TIOAITEIAC A 


4I 


a >’ Ni € A 
XVII. Tatra citrav 6! Opactpayos év vd eixev amiévat, 


ef \ € fal ! 
womep Baraveds Hudv KatavTAncas KaTa TOV WTwV AOpdoV Kal 


\ \ 
ToAUV TOV AOYov. 


? \V 7 / aN € / . > 
ov pnv elacayv ye avTOV Ol TapovTEs, AXN 


b] i e a / \ a a 
nvayKacay VTometval ‘TE KaL Tapacyelv THY Eipnuévwv NOyov. 


\ \ BA \ > \ td ~ a 
Kat 6n éywye Kal adtos wavy édeopunv te Kal eirov °O, Saipde 


/ Ks fal 
Opacupaye, oiov éuBarwv Adyov év vd Exews aTreévar, Tpiv didakau 


r A \ A / 3 
ixavas 7 padety elite ottws elite AdrAws Eyer; 7) TpuLKpoV oleL 


emuxeipety mpoadywa! diopiferbat, ddXX ov Biov Svaywynv, H av 


duayomevos Exactos nudv AvotTercCoTaTHY Conv Can; “Eyo yap 


Bite 


tbn AM: fv Al. 


344 D—347E The reply of Socrates 
Salls into two parts. In the first (344D— 
3475), after emphatically expressing his 
dissent from Thrasymachus views, and 
protesting against the Sophist’s retractation 
(tm the example of the shepherd and his 
Sheep) of the doctrine that every ruler seeks 
the good of his subjects, Socrates reverts 
to the stricter form of reasoning to which 
Thrasymachus had formerly challenged 
him, and points out that no rulers, proper- 
ly so called, rule willingly: they require 
wages. When any kind of rule, e.g. an 
art, is attended with advantage to the ruler, 
the advantage comes from the concomitant 
operation of the ‘art of wage-carning,’ 
and not from the rule itself. Medicine 
produces health ; the art of wages, wages ; 
the doctor takes his fee, not qua doctor, but 
qua wage-earner. Thus itis not the ruler, 
qua ruler, but the subjects, as was already 
said, who reap the advantage. The wages 
which induce a man to rule, may be money, 
or honour, or the prospect of a penalty uf 
he should refuse. The most efficacious 
penalty, in the case of the best natures, ts 
the prospect of being ruled by worse men 
than themselves. Ina city of good men, 
freedom from office would be as eagerly 
sought for as office itself 1s now. Herewith 
ends for the present the refutation of the 
theory that Fustice is the interest of the 
stronger. Socrates promises to resume the 
subject on another occasion. 3 
344 pDff. The ensuing discussion is 
not a new argument (see 345 € é7u yap 
7a €umpocdev émioxeydueOa) in support 
of Socrates’ view, but a restatement of 
his theory, with an addition necessitated 
by Thrasymachus’ example of the shep- 
herd. The shepherd (says Socrates) is 
no shepherd, when he fattens his sheep 


for his own gain, nor the ruler a ruler, 
when he enriches himself at the expense 
of his subjects. On such occasions both 
shepherd and ruler are in reality wcOw- 
TikolL—professors of micOwriky, an art 
which is distinct from that of ruling, 
though usually associated with it. This 
analysis is new and valuable in itself; it 
also enables Socrates (in 347 D) to make 
the first explicit allusion in the Repudlec 
to an ideal state, and to formulate what 
afterwards becomes a leading principle of 
the Platonic commonwealth—the reluct- 
ance of the ruling class to accept office. 

344D 24 KkaravtAyoas. For the me- 
taphor cf. infra VII 536 8B, Lys. 204 D, 
Lucian Dem. Enc. 16 (imitated from this 
passage) and other examples in Blaydes 
on Ar. Wasps 483. 

28 eyBaddyv: cf. Zheaet. 165 D, Prot. 
342 E. The whole expression recalls the 
Latin proverb scrupulum abeunti (Cic. de 
Fin. iv 80). 

3446 31 Siaydpevos. The use of this 
verb in Soph. ZZ. 782 xpdvos duiyé pe, 
Dem. 18. 89 édeuos—dunyev vuas, Xen. 
keep. Lac. t 3 and elsewhere is in favour 
of regarding dcayéuevos (‘living’) as gram- 
matically passive and not middle both here 
and in Laws 758A. Cf. Stephanus-Hase 
Thes. s.v. duayo. 

éyé ydp krA. I agree with Stallbaum 
and others in taking this sentence as 
interrogative: ‘do you mean that 7 
think otherwise about this matter?’ i.e. 
think that it is sot a question of Béou 
duaryywyh. J. and C. complain that this 
interpretation is ‘‘wanting in point.” It 
is surely much to the point to make Thra- 
symachus repudiate the imputation of 
trifling. His doctrine appears all the more 
dangerous when he confesses that it is no 
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fe) 


15 
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& / 5 Sep ames, 
oipwat, Eby 0 Opactmaxos, TovTi adds éyew; “Kovwas, nv 5 éyo, 
e an / / yy al y 
HTOL HuaVv ye ovdev KnbdecOat, oVdE TL PpovTifew eiTE YElpov ElTE 
BY a / 
avr, @ ‘yale, 


/ if n / a 
évoetEac Oat ovTOL Ka\K@s cor KELoETaL, O TL 


fs a a \ \ SUNG: 
Bérriov BiwcopePa ayvoobytes 6 od dys etdevas. 
mpoOvpov Kal npiv 
xX € A / } 7 ed fs > % \ Py / rE 
dv nuas tocovade dvtas evepyeTnons. eyo yap on aot eyo 
- ° / 
76 €udv, OTe ov TeiOopat odd’ oipar adixiav Sixarocvyns Kepda- 

5 > lal ‘ \ , i 

ANewTEpor elvar, odd édyv ea Tis avTHY Kal un StaK@UYN TPAaTTELY 
arn, 


X lal / XN a / 5 a ? / ) / € + 
Tw AavOdvewv 7 T@ SvapayerOar* Opws ewe ye ov meiOes ws Eat 


5 


ad Bovrerat. ® ’yabé, rtm peéev AdiKos, dvvacOw Sé abdsKeiv 


~ fbarie) lo} Ny 1d y 

THs Sixavooivys Kepdarew@Tepov. TadT ovv Kal! ETEpos Lows TES 
A z 5) j: a 5 5 1 e an 

nuov remover, ov pmovos e€y@. Telcov ovV, @ MaKaple, LKAVOS 

c lal e/ ’ ’ Q = / Q } , LO / \ 

nuas, OTe ovK opOas PBovrevdpePa Stxatoovvyny adiKias Tepl 

a lj \ / Pe N e N 

mMNelovos Trovovpevot. Kati mas, ébn, o€ Telaw; e4 yap ois vuUV 

\ y+ \ iA / yy Me XN > \ Ny / 

57 Edeyov fur) TWéreroat, TL oot ETL TOINTw; 7 Els THY ruynY hepwv 
lal Ve a ? , \ ‘ ’ o a / 

év0@ Tov royov; Ma Av’, jv & éyw, wn ov ye: adda TpwToOV péEr, 

v3 ' r Mer aN a i ) 

a av eltns, éupeve TovTots, ) €av petaTLOn, pavep@s petatifeco 

oS \ 
Kab nas wn e&aTrata. 


na Se Cun eal e / oy NY \ 
vov d€ opas, @| Opacvpmaye, éTe yap Ta 
” > / oe \ € ’ a“ > Nv \ lal 

éutrpoobev emickeppapea, OTL TOV WS adnOas LaTpOV TO TPATOV 
e / Ni tg ’ a / Shs yf lal c/ > n 
opeComevos TOV @S ANOS ToLmeva OVKETL Mou Sety VaTEPOY AKPLBOS 


bs te \ \ / > 7 
gurdEat, adAa Toiatvery oles av’Tov ta mpoBata, Ka dcov 


17. tomatvew II et yp in marg. A?: maivew A. 


sophistic paradox, but a rule of life. I  éo7. The effect is exactly as in the 


can see nothing to justify Apelt’s con- 
jecture @ywy’ ap’ for éya yap (Odserv. Crit. 
p- 11). 

33 TOL RPOV ye. Aro or Hrou—ye= 
‘or else’ (not ‘or rather’ as J. and C.). 
The regular construction is 770.—7, and 
q—nTo was condemned by the gram- 
marians as a solecism, though it occurs 
in Pind. Vem. 6. 5. With the use of 
qro. in this passage cf. Ill 400 C, IV 433A 
TOUTS €oTW—-7TOL TOUTOU TL Eldos 7 SiKaLo- 
otvyn. Emendations have been suggested 
on all these passages of Plato: here 7 rox 
(van Prinsterer, Hartman) and in the 
other two passages 7: but we are not 
justified in altering the text. Cf. Kugler 
de partic. Tou erusque comp, ap. Pl. usu 
pe 14. 

845A 5 torTw pev ddtuos KTA. The 
subject is 6 dd«Kos, supplied from dédiktay. 
To mel@e also 6 &édtkos is the subject; but 


cps: 


n ddikia or TO adixetv is the subject of 


English ‘let him be unjust’ etc., ‘never- 
theless he cannot convince me that it is 
really more profitable than justice.’ J. 
and C. understand tis before éorw, need- 
lessly, as I think, and suppose that the 
“ supposed impunity of injustice” is the 
subject to wei#er, but weiAe is much better 
with a personal subject. Although the 
sentence is a trifle loose, it is clear enough, 
and there is no occasion for reading 7ref- 
Oevs (with Vind. D and Ficinus). 

83458 12 évOo. évtiBévar (as Wohlrab 
points out) was used of nurses feeding 
children: cf. Ar. Amzghts 716 f., supra 
343A, and (for the general idea) Theognis 
435 and Pl. Symp. 175D. In wa Ala, wh 
ov ye Socrates shudders at the prospect of 
having Thrasymachus for his intellectual 
nurse. c 

8345c 17 Twowatvev. See cr. 2. Cobet 
(Mnem. 1X p. 355) calls for malvew, but 
the ‘“‘addita verba xa’ cov moun éorw 


345 


B 


346 


y 
_TEpaivamev. 


346 A] TOAITEIAC A 43 


TouunVY eoTW, OV Tpos TO TaY TpoBdTwv BéXTLcTOY BdéroVTA, 
GX’ dotrep Sartypova Twa Kal wédrdovTa éEctidcec ba, pos THY 
evwyxiay, i) ad mpos TO atroddabat, @omrep XpnuatiaTHy | GAN od 
mowmeva. TH Sé Topevixn ov Symrov AANov Tou pede 7), ep’ @ 
TéTAKTAL, OTwS TOUTw TO BéXTLCTOV €xTroplel* éTrel TA YE AUTH, 
@oT eivat BerXTtiotn, ixavds Sy7r0v éxtreTropia Tat, €ws y av pnodev 
evden TOU TrommeviKy eivar* obTw Sé Bunv eywye viv 81) avayKaiov 
civat nuiv omoroyelv, tacav apynv, Kal’ bcov apyy, pndevi aro 
To PérticTOv cKoTreic Bau 7) exeivw TO apxouev@ Te Kal Peparrevo- 


ya 


Bevo, | év te ToduTiKH Kal tdvaTiKh apxh. ad Sé Tos dpyovTas 
év Tails mTodAeow, TOS adrnOds dpxovtas, éExovTas oleL apyew ; 
Ma Av’ ove, ébn, dr ed oida. 

XVIII. 


’ ’ lal ia > \ / Ya La} 
ovK évvoels OTL ovdEis EOE Ape ExwV, GAAA pLaOoV aiTodow, 


Ti 5€; jv 8 eyo, d Opacipaye, Tas drras dpyas 


e b N > lal ’ / lal lal 

@S OVX! avTotow wpediay écoméevny ex Tod apyew adr Tois 

> / > \ VA 5) Ii 

apxo|uevows; eérrel Toodvde elmé> ody) Exdotny pévToe daper 

e , A a , t ~ an 

EKATTOTE TOV TEYVOV TOUT ETEépaY cival, TO ETépay THY SUvVapY 

yr / ey ee \ if 9, / 

éxew ; Kal, © pakdpte, wn Tapa dofav amoxpivov, iva Te Kal 
/ la) ,’ 

AAA TolT@, Edn, ETépa. Ovdxodyv Kal wderiav 

7 
ic 4 Pol \ id a / > ? > / fe > \ 
EKAOTH LOLAY TLYA HuLY TAPEXYETAL, ANN OV KOLWHV, OLOV LATPLKD 
\ ¢ / \ \ / > lal lal N\ ¢. bya 

pev vylevav, KuBEepyntixyn d€ TwTNpiay ev T@ TEV, Kal al addaL 

5. olov A*IE: ofo Al. 


circa wniversum pastoris negotium erran- 
tem a Socrate Thrasymachum notari do- 
cent” (Schneider). How Thrasymachus 
errs is explained in od mpos 7d KTA.  Treal- 
vew might perhaps be read, if the dAd\d 
clause is taken closely with what pre- 
cedes: you did not think it necessary 
(says Socrates) to adhere rigidly to the 
genuine shepherd, but think he /at¢ens 
his sheep gua shepherd. In that case, 
however, we should expect aA’ oJ —B)é- 
mew in place of ov—dérovra, to form 
the antithesis to waiver. 

845D 24 ottw St @pnv. Some in- 
ferior Mss (with Eusebius Praep. Ev. XII 
44. 2) read 6n for 6é, and so Ast and Stall- 
baum. The connecting particle is better 
than the illative here, where Socrates is 
merely recalling his former train of reason- 
ing: ‘and it was thus that I came to 
think’ etc. 

345 £31 ovdels—proOdv. Cf. Arist. Z2/. 
Nic. Vv 10.1134» 5 ff. Kal 61d Toro GANSTpLov 


eval pac ayabdoy Thy diKacoovvnv—uaOds 
dpa Tis doréos. 

32 avrotow: see 330 B 72. 

346A 1 ovxl—pévToL: 339 Bz. 

3 mapa Sdgay is simply ‘contrary to 
your opinion’ (‘‘gegen deine Ueberzeug- 
ung” Schneider) as in Prot. 337 B, cf. 
349A ws dv ce trokapBavw éyew aiep 
dvavoe? and 350 E. The words could 
hardly mean an ‘unexpected or para- 
doxical’ reply (as Tucker construes). 
Socrates is appealing—note 6 waxdpre— 
to Thrasymachus not to obstruct the dis- 
covery of the truth by want of candour 
and sincerity. 

4 G@AdAd — érépa sc. éorlv. The 
reading érépay is in itself equally good, 
but has inferior MS authority. Herwer- 
den needlessly recommends the omission 
of érépa,, or (as alternatives) dAAd TodTw, 
tpn, TH Erépav, Or AAA TOUT, pn, ETEpAY, 
T@ érépav. 
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44 TAATQNOS [3464 
ovTw; Llavy ye. Ovxodv nal pocbotixn picOdv; airy yap 


avTis | Sdvamis.  tHv iatpixny ov Kal THY KUBEepynTLKnY 
THY avTHY Kadeis; 1) éavrrep BovrAn axpiBas Swopifew, bomep 
iméBov, oddév Te madXov, ay Tis KUBepvav Lyins yiyvntat Sia 
To Evpdépew avT@ wreiv ev TH Oaratrn, Evexa TovTov Kaneis 

Ovdsé vy’, ofmar, THY 
Ou dfta. 
latpixny picOapyntixny, éav i@mevos tis picOapvn; | OvK ey. 


MaArXov avtTnv latpixiv; Ov SHra, épn. 
pucbarixny, éav vyalyn Tis prrPapvar. Ti 6é; th 
Ovxodv thy ye @herdiav éExdatns THs Téexvns iSiav @podoyncapev 
eivat; "Eoto, ébn. “Hrtwa dpa oderiav Kxown wpedovvtat 
TavTEs 01 Onwloupryol, SHArov OTL KoWH TLL TO AUTO TpoTKpwopevor 
am éxeivouv @perodvrat. “Eovxev, épn. Papev dé ye TO pro ov 
apvupévous wpereicOar Tovs Snpioupyovs amd Tod tpoaxyphabar 
TH woOwrixh Téxvyn yiyverOat adTois. Buvédn moyes. 
amo THS avTOdD Téyvns ExacTo | a’TH 7 wpEria eoTiv, 1) TOD pLcOOd 


Ov‘ dpa 


n % n a na \ iA 
MiWus, GAN, ei Sed axptBas ocKoTretcOar, 7 méev laTpLKn UYyLELav 
. \ / 
Tov, 7 O€ pioOapyntixn picOov, Kal 4 fev OLKOdOMLKN OtKiaY, 

ec. Oe 0 N rh Nad € / t \ € bY al 

n 0€ puocOapyntiKy avTn érropévn pucsOov, Kal al adrAaL TaCAL 
A \ € A ¢ t ” b , \ > roy wae ra 24? 
oUTws' TO auTHs éxaotn Epyov épydlerar Kal wperet Exeivo, eh 
ie if rn / lj > a 

@® tétaxtar. éav b€ pn picOos avTH mpocyiyvntat, Ec? 6 TEL 
> tal lal / lq > > 
a@penreitar 6 Snuoupyos amo Ths Téxvns; Ov daivetas, bn. “Ap 
> b a I ed | 2 id . O? bi 

ovv ovd wderet TOTe, 6Tav | Tpoltka epyafntar; Oiwar eywrye. 

> a S a n ¢ / 
Ovxobv, 6 Opacvpaxe, TodTO Hdn SHrov, OTL ovdSEeuia TéyvN OvdE 


11. tvudépew Fg: Evudépov AIIE}. 


21. atrn Bg: a’rh A: adrh (szc) IL. 


7 ovKxody krd. Aristotle agrees with 
this analysis: see Pol. A 3. 1258* ro ff. 
It should be noted that the antecedent to 
atrn is not micbdv, but ro mapéxyerOa 
po bdr. 

S346B 10 8a TO Evudépew. See cr. 7. 
To évppépor there are two objections: first 
that dud with the participle used like dd 
with the infinitive is rare and dubious; 
second that Evudépoy is more naturally 
to be taken as a virtual adjective than 
as a participle. The last objection 
might be surmounted by reading guu@é- 
pov<év>, but the more serious flaw 
would still remain, and Euu@épew is in 
itself so much superior, that (like most 
editors) I feel bound to adopt it. 

12 ovdé y otpar tHYv proPwriKTy sc. 
kaNels larpexqv. The reasoning is some- 
what subtle. darpixn, kuBepynriky, mic Ow- 


TuKH (uLobapyyntiKy), Says Socrates, are 
three distinct arts. kvBepyyrucn is not to 
be called éarpixy, even if larpixy should 
accompany its operation, nor is smicOwriky 
to be called larpixy in a similar case. 
Nor is larpixj to be called puicbwriky, 
even if larpixy should be accompanied 
by wicdwrekn. 

846C 17 Kowy—TpOTY pwevor : ‘from 
the common use of some additional ele- 
ment which is the same in all.’ 

18 Td puc8dv dpvupévous. dé ye as 
usual introduces the minor premise. The 
semi-poetic word dpyupevous is used to 
suggest pucPapveiy and pucPapyynrixy, the 
word pucAdv at the same time bringing 
the product of the art well into view. As 
Tro—Onucoupyous is the subject to yiyverOat, 
the masculine r6yv—so most Mss—for 76 
is impossible. 
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> NY \ ig a) ’ la ‘ 
apXn 70 avtn whedtpov TapacKevater, aAN, brep TaAat €déyoper, 30 


TO TO apxYowéevm Kal TapacKevaler nal émuTdtrer, TO éxelvou 
Euppépov HtTovos dvt0s ckoTodca, GAN ov TO TOD KpEtTToOVos. 
dua On TadTa éywye, b pie Opacipaye, kai dptu edreyou pndéva 
eOchew Exovta apyew Kal TA addOTPLa KaKd peTaxerpiterOaL 


> lal > \f \ > a © ¢ n lal 
avopOovvta, adda picOov aitetv, tt 6 wéd\dN@OV KAADS TH réxyn | 35 
.7 t 


mpage ovdérote avt@ To BéAticTOv TpadtTeL OVS éemiTaTTEL KATA 
THY TEXYNY ETLTATTOV, GAAA THO Apyouevo’ Hv Sy &vexa, ws ore, 
pa Gov Seiv brdpxeww Tots wéArovow Oedyjoew dpyew, 7) apydprov 
 TYyuny, 1) Enpiav, éav pH dpyy. 
XIX. Ils tobro Néyers, 6 & 
fev yap dvo ptcbovs yoyvdonw: tHhv S€ Enulay HvTiwa déyers Kar 
as €v picbod péper elpnxas, ov Evynxa. Tov trav Berrtictov 
apa poor, épnv, ov Evviets, dv | dv Apxyovow of émuereéotator, 
Otay Oérwow apyew. 1%) ovK olaOa, OTL TO didOTLMOV TE Kal 
pirapyvpov eivar dverdos déyerai te Kal eat; “Eywoye, edn. 
Ava tavta tow, nv & eyo, ote ypnuatav e&vexa eOérovow 
dpxew of ayabot ovtTe Tiujs: ovTEe yap havepas TpaTTomevor THs 
apyns vera picOov pucOwrol Bovrovtas KexdjoOa, ovTe AGOpa 
avtol éx THS apxhs AauPavovtes KrA€ETTAL* OVS ad TYNs EveKa: 


’ / > Wo) PS) a on | > an bi ‘ lal \ 
Ov yap Elol gu OTLLOL. EL ON © AUTOLS AVAYKHNVY TPOTELVAL KAL 


2. wv &, superscripto of: @ A: of Ig. 15. Oy II: 6¢ A. 


S46E 33 deyov pndéva eOédrev. 7 
with the infinitive after verbs of saying, 
thinking and the like “carries with it the 
emphasis of the witness on oath, so to 
speak the emphasis of desire” (Gilder- 
sleeve in 4. ¥. Ph. 1 50). Cf. Lheaet. 
155A, Luthyph. 68, Phaed. 94 C al., and 
infr. 11] 407 E, IV 419A. 

347A 2. ds lore belongs to dy évexa, 
and dei is in indirect narration after 
éeyov above. There would be no object 
in qualifying the force of dely; it is not 
disputed that rulers #zs¢ have their re- 
ward. Hence Stallbaum is wrong in 
regarding dey as under the influence of 
éovxe, an illogical idiom which is common 
in Herodotus (Stein on 1 65), and found 
occasionally in Tragedy (Jebb on Trach. 
1238) and in Plato (Pl. 20D, Soph. 
263D, Luthyd. 280D). That ws éouKe 
has no influence on defy in this passage 


may also be seen from the fact that det 
(not de?) would still be used if ws doe 
were removed. de@y is not for déov; the 
late participial form det is not found in 
Plato: see my note on Luthyph. 4D. 

4 @pxy. The transition from plural 
to singular and conversely is common: 
see for examples 111 408 B, 411 C, 413 D, E, 
IV 426A,C, V 463 D, VI 496C, 500C, VIII 
554A4,C, 558A, IX 591A, X O01 D,E, 
604 D, and cf. Heindorf on Gorg. 478 c, 
Prot. 319 D. 

as év pic0od péper. ws is not 
(with Wohlrab) to be taken with ev 
pucO0d wéper, but stands for the indirect 
interrogative é7ws. 

847 8B 14 avtol= ‘by themselves,’ ‘ul- 
tro,’ should be construed with \auBavovres. 
The conjecture avrév for avrot is very 
tame. 
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M f / Ns Gants 
Cnptav, €& pwérXovaow eOér\ew apyeiv: OOev KivduvEvEL TO EKOVTA 
Ni \ td / , J \ 
émi TO apyew tévat AAXA 1) aVaYKNY TeEpimevEeLY aloypoV VEVvO- 
a , \ \ , ov 
picOar. tis dé Cnwias peylatn TO bd Tovnpotépov apyer@ar, 
x \ \ > \ > / ” “\ , / te v 
€av pin avtos €OéAn cipyev’ Hv SeicavTés pot paivovTar apxeLy, 
ld a U Ya N \ v ’ 
dTav apywow, ot érieckels, Kal TOTE EpYovTaL ETL TO APXELV, OVX 
> a ? ’ e 
ws ém’ ayadov tt iovtes ovd ws evTrabicovtTes év avT@, ANN OS 
beeen ye Bed a N es) 4 € n / | Re / Oe 
ém avayKatiov Kai ovK éyovtes EavT@v Bedtioawy | émuTpeyras ovde 
/ / b) a ’ tal > / 4 
opolors. émel Kuvduvevel, TOALS avdpav ayabav Et yévouTO, TEpL- 
A Yj Me N f Ne ag? 
Maxnrov av elvat TO wy apYew, Oomep vuvi TO apyxeu, Kal évTAavO 
DN \ t J a 3 > \ oy ? f \ 
av Kataghaves yeverOar, OT TO OVTL AANOLVOS ApywVv ov TEpUKE TO 
n lal ht \ lal » / A lal 
avTt@ Evpdépov oKotreicOa, adda TO TO Apyowerm’ wWaoTE TAS 
a a ’ sf aA yy 
av 6 yuyvdoKkwr TO wopereicOat wadrov EroTo UT ANOV 7) AXOV 
ad if a \ S / b) a a 
apedav mpaypata eye. TodTo pméev ovv Eywye ovdamn cvyXwpe | 
' \ 7, lal / / 
Opacvupayw, ws To Sixavoy eat TO Tov KpelTTovos Evsépor. 
n lal / n 
aAra TovTO pmev 6H Kal eicadOis cKeWoucba* Tord Oé por SoxKeEl 


347C 16 dbev kivSuvever—vevoplo bar. 
These words are intended to indicate 
parenthetically that Socrates’ thesis finds 
support in the common judgment of men. 
Good men, he says, require to be com- 
pelled to rule. This may be why (é6ev) 
it is accounted a disgrace to enter on 
office willingly: that is to say, if you do 
so, you may be inferred to be, not dyaGés, 
but gidAdremos or Peddpyvpos, which dvecdos 
Néyeral re kai éorw 3478. There is 
no good reason for rejecting the clause, 
as some have proposed to do. 

847 D. 23 Todts avdpdv dyabev is 
the first express allusion to an Ideal City 
in the Republic. The principle here laid 
down—the reluctance of the best men to 
undertake the task of government—is 
fully recognised in Plato’s commonwealth, 
where the dpxovres are represented as un- 
willing to desert the life of contemplation 
for the cares of office. ‘Nolo episcopari’ 
is in fact one of the leading guarantees 
which Plato gives against the abuse of 
political power (Nohle Dze Staatslehre 
Plato's in thr. gesch. Entwick. p. 119). 
See VI 520 E, 521 A, where this topic is 
resumed. Cf. also Sesame and Lilies § 43 
“¢The true kings—rule quietly, if at all, 
and hate ruling ; too many of them make 
“il gran rifiuto.’” 

25 T® dvTL KTA. 7 dyTL belongs to 
ov mépuke, not to dAnOwds (as Ast sup- 
poses). Richter suggests ddyOcvés for ddn- 


Owés, but what is said of a single ruler 
applies to all: cf. (with Schneider) Laws 
733 EB Néywmev 0) cwppova Biov Eva eivat 
Kal ppdvijov eva Kal éva Tov avdpetor. 

26 wasdv«tX. The articular infinitive 
with aipeto@a is hard to parallel, and on 
this ground Richards would cancel 76. 
I once thought that 76 apedeto Oar might 
be taken as the object after yiyvdoxwv 
(‘he who knows what being benefited is,’ 
i.e. virtually ‘who knows his own in- 
terests’); but this is harsh, and I now 
acquiesce in the usual interpretation. 
With yyvdoxwy (t2tellegens) used abso- 
lutely cf. (with Schneider) Zaws 733 B 
cwHppova wey oy Biov 0 yiryvwoKkwy Onoer 
mpdov émt mdvra. For the sentiment 
cf. Soph. O. 7. 584—598, Eur. Jon 
621—632, Hipp. 1016—1020. 

847 E 30 eoat0is oxeWdpela. The 
reference has been much discussed. 
Pfleiderer’s idea (Zur Losung d. Pl. Fr. 
p- 72) that the words were introduced by 
Plato ‘‘bei der Gesammtredaktion des 
Werkes” to prepare us for the second 
half of Book x is most unlikely, because 
(among other reasons) Book xX does not 
expressly revert to this topic at all. Sie- 
beck (Zur Chron. d. Pl. Dialoge pp. 121 ff.) 
holds that phrases of this sort always refer 
either to some future dialogue contem- 
plated by Plato, or to a later part of the 
same dialogue. It is difficult to establish 
either alternative in the present case; nor 
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a Ss ro fal te cr rt 
petlov eivar, 0 viv Néyet Opacipayos, Tov Tod adixou Biov Packer 


S / nr \ a la 
elvat KpEeiTT@ 1) TOV TOD StKaiov. 


\ 5 L te) ) b) te 
av ovv TroTépws, Hv 8 éeya 


> 


® Travewv, aipet Kal trotepov adnOeatépws SoKel cor NeyecOan ; 
Tov tod dixaiov éywye, én, AvotTeréoTepov Biov eivar. "Hxovoas, 
Ls 8 > ve | on a Tl (3) / ’ fa} \ 8 ANG a rn 7”) / : 
nv © éyo, | doa ap pacvpayos ayaba biundOe TO Tod adixov; 


a , , 
"Hxovaa, épy, add’ ov treiPopat. 


BovxrXe ody avtov TreiOwpev, av 


duvepela wy éEevpety, ws odK adnOH réyer; Ids yap ov Bovropar; 
iy i Ms!d » \ / ‘3 y; > ed / / 
H © os. “Av pev toivurv, Av & eyo, avTiKatateivavTes éywpev 


33. adnOectépws v: ws adnbecrépws AILEg. 34. 


épy AIL: om. Al. 


has Siebeck, I think, succeeded in proving 
his point even elsewhere. It is simplest 
to suppose that such formulae (like elcad- 
Os é€muckemréov in Arist. Ath. Nic. 1 5. 
1097» 14) are in general only a convenient 
way of dropping the subject, although 
there may occasionally be a specific refer- 
ence. Here there is none. So also Hir- 
mer Euntst. wu. Komp. ad. Pl. Polit. in Fi. 
Fahrb. Supplementband XXII p. 607 72. 2. 

347 E—348 B Jntroduction to the 
second part of Socrates’ reply to Thrasy- 


machus. See 344 D, 348 B uz. 
347 E 31 Tov Tod dBlkov Blov— 
Stxatov. In these words Socrates sums 


up the remarks of Thrasymachus from 
343 B (kal otrw méppw xKrTr.) to 344 C 
(Avacredody Te Kal Evupépor). 

32 Totépws— héyeobor. Ast’s sug- 
gestion mérepov, nv 8 ey, & VAavKwr, 
aipet; kal torépws adnlectépws doxet cor 
AéyerOar; is now generally adopted, but 
(apart from its considerable divergence 
from the Ms reading) the juxtaposition of 
morépws and dAnecrépws is unpleasing. 
The rorépws aipe? of A is quite unobjection- 
able: cf. VII 528 A orws—aipodmar; and it 
is (I think) an objection to mérepov aipet 
that it would represent Socrates as asking 
Glauco not which view he elected to take, 
but which /z/e—the just or the unjust—he 
chose for himself. Schneider (after Bek- 
ker) retains the reading of the best Mss in 
mérepov ws adynOecrépws, and explains the 
last two words as equivalent to womep 6 
ddnbeorépws héyerar: but ws ddndecrépws 
could not (if written by Plato) be any- 
thing but the comparative of ws dd7Ods, 
and that is quite different in sense from ay- 
Becrépws. I have omitted ws (with Bre- 
mius and a few ss of inferior authority), 
‘ut ortum ex varia lectione wérepov et ro- 


Tépws in morepdvws conflata” (Schneider). 
I am glad to find that Tucker adopts the 
same solution. 

8348 Aa 1 SundOe: ig. dufOev vra 
or duehOav &defev elvac (Schneider). Cf. 
II 363 A ddpOova €xovor évyew ayaa Tots 
dcios with z. ad loc. In view of év 
éxatrépw héyouev in B below, it is easy to 
suggest dup7\Oev <évy>; but the text is 
probably sound. 

4 Gvpevrolvuy ktA. The alternatives 
are between continuous speech and dia- 
lectic. By ddyov in rapa Néyov Thrasy- 
machus’ speech in 343 A ff. is meant: to 


.this Socrates would reply, after which 


Thrasymachus would speak again, and 
finally Socrates. Thus each party would 
have delivered two speeches. In Athenian 
lawsuits there were often two speeches 
delivered by the accuser and two by the 
defendant (Meier und Schomann AZtische 
Process p. 924), so that Plato’s imagery 
is borrowed from the law-court, whence 
Oukacray twev Tey diaKpwodvTwy just 
below. This point escaped Ast, who 
reads kal af@s ofros d\Nov quiv (after 
Ficinus and Stephanus). 
dvtiukatatetvavrTes is intransitive: cf. 
Il 358 D xararelvas ép® tov décxov Bloy 
érmawev and 367 B: the notion (as in évv- 
Telvw, EvvTerauévws and the like) is of 
nervous tension. The word cannot mean 
‘replying to one another in set speeches’ 
(J. and C.). ‘Setting out alternative lists 
ofadvantages” (remarks Bosanquet) ‘‘ was 
the well-known method of fable or poetry. 
See Book 11” 361 D—362 c and 362 E— 
365 A: “and compare Prodicus’ Chozce of 
Heracles (Xen. Mem. 11 1) and the dis- 
cussion between the Just and Unjust argu- 
ments in the Clouds of Aristophanes.” 
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b) A be \ a 9 id \ ” \ / L, 
5 avUT® AOYOY Tapa AOyor, boa av ayaba Eyer TO SiKatov éEivat, 
\ > e \ ” ¢ na ’ fA) al 8 i b) 0a \ 
Kat avOis ovTos, Kal aNAOV Nmels, apLOueiv Cenoes Tayala Kal 
nm j , \ / n 
petpeiy boa éxdtepo.' év éxatépm Aéyouev, Kal dn Stxactav 

n a t BE) iva Y > 

TOV Tov Siaxpiwovvt@v Senoopeba: av Sé WoTEp apTL avoLMo- 
a + \ \ 
Royoumevor TPOs GANHAOUS TKOTaLEV, Gua avTOL TE OLKaTTAai Kai 


Cnr. an 
10 pNHNTOPES éooueda. 


eyo, dpéoxe. OtdTws, pn. 


Ilavu pev odv, edn. 


‘Orrorépws ot cot, Hv © 


» > > > 2 / € a > 
XX. "Ie 89, Hv & eye, 6 Opacipaye, atroxpwar nuiv €& 

’ n NE K 7 eZ ” 4 
apxXns’ TI TEAEaY abtkiay Tedéas ovons dikatocvyns AVOLTENE- 

, \ = » / 
atépav ons eivar; Lavy pev ody cal dnt, | py, cat ov’ &, elpnKa. C 
A a \ / ? N 

15 Dépe 67 TO ToLdvde Tept a’T@Y Tas EyELS; TO MEV TOU apETHY 
> a n \ \ / lal \ ” ) n \ Ni 
avtow Kandeis, TO O€ Kxaxiav; Ilds yap ov; Odxodv tiv pev 


Boy av) AAT ea yan, 


3488 10 Omorépws is virtually in- 
direct: translate ‘whichever you please, 
then.’ Hermann reads rorépws, but the 
text ought not to be changed either here 
or in Huthyd. 271 A tls qv, & Déxkpares, 
@ xOes ev Auxelw dvehéyou;—rls jv; ‘Ord- 
Tepov Kal épwras, @ Kpirwy* od yap els, 
GAG Ov’ Horny, i.e. (it depends on) which 
of these you are asking about etc. Cf. 
also 7ris—avrav H dpeTh 353. C. In Rep. 
IX 578 E év molw av Tie kal ordow pbBw 
olec yevéoOar avrov and Gorg. 522 A, the 
oméow is perhaps due to the proximity of 
ole, which gives the question a certain 
semblance of indirectness; 67rolw in Alc. I 
IIo C and omoéov infra 4oo A may be sim1- 
larly explained; while in A/ezo 74 D ada 
bh poe oUTws—a\N’ 6 TL éaTly TovTO, it is 
easy to supply a verb of saying. Possibly 
(as Heindorf thinks) 67: (B 6 rl) in Zuchyd. 
287 B is corrupt for rl, as 6aws for mus in 
Charm..170 C. In Lys. 212 C omérepos 
oty atr&v morépouv pidov éoTw; 6 pray 
Tov didoupevou—7 6 Pirovmevos Tov Pidodv- 
Tos; we ought no doubt to read 6 wérepos 
(with Hermann). 

848 B—350 c Thrasymachus now 
identifies F ustice with Simplicety, Injustice 
wth Discretion. Injustice he assigns to 
Virtue and Wisdom, Fustice to their op- 
posites. Le further declares that Injustice 
is strong and beautiful, and is ready to 
predicate of tt all that 1s usually predicated 
of Fustice (348 B—349 B). 

Socrates then commences a very subtle 
refutation, addressing himself to the 
assertion that Injustice is Virtue and 


Wisdom (349 B—350 C). (1) Zhe just 
man endeavours to overreach the unjust, 
but not the just: the unjust man to over- 
reach both the just and the unjust. There- 
Jore, generally, the gust man endeavours 
to overreach the unlike; the unjust man 
to overreach both the like and the unteke. 
further, the unjust man, being wise and 
good, resembles the wise and good, while 
the gust man, being foolish and evil, re- 
sembles the foolish and evil ; in brief, each 
zs as those whom he resembles. (2) Again, 
Jrom the analogy of the arts zt ts seen that 
the man who knows tries to overreach the 
unlike, while the ignorant man tries to 
overreach both the like and the unlike, 
But the man who knows is wise, and the 
wise man good; we may therefore in the 
last sentence substitute ‘wise and good 


B 


man’ for ‘the man who knows, and 


‘foolish and evil’ for ‘ignorant.’ Com- 
paring, then, conclusions (1) and (2), we 
see that the just are like the wise and good, 
that ts, are wise and good (since they are 
such as those whom they resemble), while 
the unjust in like manner are foolish and 
evil. Thus ts refuted the thesis that In- 
justice ts Virtue and Wisdom. 

848 B ff. The second division of 
Socrates’ reply begins here. Though 
professedly attacking the section of Thra- 
symachus’ speech contained in 343 c— 
344 C, and summed up in the theory that 
the life of the Unjust is better than that 
of the Just (347 E), it is not till 352 D that 
Socrates directly grapples with this theory. 
In the meantime, certain further deliver- 


~ 
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f a / \ aM > / / > Ge 2 y a 
Sreavoouyny apeTnv, THY Sé€ adixiay Kakiav; Eikés y’, éon, @ 
¢ ’ \ ‘ / > rr »" an 
HnOworte, eTELOn Kal A€yw AdiKiay wey AvOLTErELD, dexacoovynv 8 ov. 
3 \ fe / x > 1a fe > f 5 \ , 

Adra ti pnv; Tovvaytiov, 7 8 bs. 7H thy Sixacocdivyy Kaxiar; | 
Tr 10 / BA / 
nV adsxiav apa Kaxonfevav 
A , ’ Py , 5 XK 
xareis; Ovn, adr etBovrlav, ébn. "°H Kal dpdviyot co, & 
, an 5 > 
Opacvpaye, Soxodovy civar Kal ayaboi of adixor; OF ve Teréws, 
yy ae / >’ an / , 
ey, oiot Te adixeiv, wOAELS Te Kal EOvy Suvapevos avOpadrrav bp’ 
e \ a \ 
€avTous ToveioOar, od dé oler pe tows Tos Ta BadddyTLa a7Tro- 
/ a / lal \ 5 > pl ted \ \ an 
TEm“vovTas Eyetv. AvotTENEt prev odV, 7 O 65, KaL Ta ToOLAdTA, 


ed, VA la , > ¢ n 
eavrrep NavOdvn* Ext dé ovK dEva Noryou, aAN a viv Si Erexor. | 


= n / ” > > nan 
— ETodto pévtor, pny, ove ayvod 6 Tt BovAEr Aéyeuv* GANA TOE 


nt / > ’ lol / 
eOavpaca, ei év apeThs Kat codlas TiOns péper THY adikiay, THY 


\ in 4 an 
dé duxavocvvnv éy Tots évayTioss. 


"AAG mavu ovtTw TiOnpL. 


fal S >) / 5 an 
Todro, jv 8 ya, dn orepedtepov, & Etaipe, kal ovKérs padzov 


pidioy v: pdov AILEg. 


ances of Thrasymachus on the nature of 


_ Injustice are refuted by means of argu- 


ments which have an indirect bearing on 
the question at issue (see 352 D datvoyrar 
bev oty Kal vdv, ws éuol doxe?, €& wy 
elpnkauev* duws 0 ert BéATLov oKerTéor). 
This part of Socrates’ reply may therefore 
be regarded as itself subdivided into two 
parts—the first being an indirect, the 
second a direct refutation of Thrasyma- 
chus. Cf. 352 Dz. 

848 c 17 &eikds ye—rTovvaytlov. 
Thrasymachus’ view of duxaoctvy is like 
Callicles’ theory of dperj in Gore. 491 E 
ff. esp. 492 B Tpvpy Kal dkodacia Kal 
ENevOepia, éav émixoupiay exy, TovT’ éorly 
dpern Te Kal evdayuovlia. The irony is 
clearly marked by ® 7jévcre, and Hartman 
should not have revived Hirschig’s pro- 
posal to read <ovKouy > eikds ye. 

19 GAAd tt pv; ‘Well, what else?’ 
Cf. (with J. and C.) Symp. 206 E. 

348 D 20 madvv yevvatay edreray : 
‘sublime simplicity.’ Such contempt for 
evn0ea recalls Thucydides’ description of 
contemporary morals: cf. especially 111 
83. I kal 7 ebnOes, 08 TO yevvaiov metaTov 
peréxet, Karayedacbev jnpavicbn. 

21 evPovAla was preeminently a po- 
litical virtue: cf.. A/c. 1 125 E woNrelas 
KowwvovvTwy Tiva Kadels émiorHunv; Hv- 
BovXlav éywye, Prot. 318 E, and infra Iv 
428 B. It is therefore fitly used by 
Thrasymachus to describe his theory, 


A. UP. 


which is a theory of political rather than 
of private morality: cf. wéAecs te—zovel- 
cba below. 

23 wh’ éEavtods Toretr Oat. éavro?s is 
found in some inferior MSs, but the ac- 
cusative is also admissible. Cf. Thuc. 
IV 60 (cited by Schneider) elxkds—avrods 
7d0e TdvTa Teipdoacba VTd Pas Trotel- 
oOu. In tedéws Thrasymachus recalls the 
Teréav adixlav of 348 B. 

24 ov 8& ola—Déye. Baiter (with 
Paris A) assigns these words to Socrates ; 
but they come much more naturally from 
Thrasymachus: cf. 344 B.  Badddvria 
and not Baddyria is the spelling of A 
here and in VIII 552 D (Baddavriordmor) : 
in IX 575 B (Bad\avTioromovcr) the second 
dX is due to an early corrector. The 
double -A\- has also the best Ms authority 
in Gorg. 508 E, Symp. 190 E. See also 
Blaydes on Ar. Hrogs 772. For 9 8 és 
below after épn cf. Phaed. 78 A and 
VII 522 A. 

348 £ 30 Syn ortepedtepov: ‘still 
more stubborn.’ o@repéos is like oxAnpds 
in Theaet. 155 E okAnpods—kal aytiTvTous 
dv@pwmous,. but stronger, suggesting cast- 
iron hardness and inflexibility. 

pddiov. See cr. x. Schneider refers 
to Laws 757 B Thy 6€ adrnbeotarny 
kal dploryny icdrnta ovKére pddvoy mavrt 
ide. dor is not (J think) possible 
here: and a scribe might easily omit IA 
in PAIAION. Cf. Zntrod. § 5. 
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lal \ \ e) , pte’ A 
yew 6 rh tus ely. eb yap Avoutedciv pev THY adixiay érieco, 
, , a > \ ee we 1 > vy + / 
Kaxklay pévTor 1) alaypov avTO @pmondoyels eival, OoTEP AAXoL TLVES, 
\ / ‘ an i" an 
elyouev av TL rNéyew KaTa Ta vomlopeva NéyouTEs* viv 5é Siros 
A > fal 
ef OTe dyoes avTO Kal Kadov Kal ioyupoY eival Kai TAA aUT@ 
\ € n lal A / > / 
mdvta mpocOnces, | & nels TH SuKaim mpoceTiOewer, émrecdy 
A la lal 
ye Kal évy dpeTH avTo Kai copia éTrodunoas Oetivat. 
épn, pmavTevet. 


349 
’Arnbéctata, 
"AAN od pévtot, Hv S éyw, amoxyntéov ye TO 
Aoyw émeEeOciv cKxoTrovpevor, Ews dv ce UTo\auBdavw Réyerv 
dep Suavoet. éewol yap Soxets ot, © Opactmaye, atexvas viv 
Ti &é 
aot, én, TodTo diadépes, cite pou Soxel elite mj, GAN ov TOV NOYoV 
eréyyers ; | Oddév, Hv 8 eyo. 


\ lel \ a b] / / 
ov CKWTTELY, GANA TA SoKodYTA TrEpl THS aAnNOEias AéyeLy. 


A 4 \ 

Gra TObE mot TrELpwW ETL TPOSB 
4 bd , e As an uf lal / x 
TovTos amoxpivacOat: 6 Sdixatos Tod Sixaiov SdoKet Ti coe av 


a fe) 


/ yf 
eO0éXevv TrEoV ExeELV ; 
rn \ eAd 
vov, Kat evnOns. 


Il. mpagews THs nos: 


Ovdapas, épn: 


2 5 ea Ow > a a 
OV Yap AV NV ATTELOS, WOTTEP 


Ti 6€; THs Suxatas mpakews; Ovdée THs <mpakews 


om. codd. 


31 eb yap KTA. Gorg. 483C vouy 
bev ToUTO Gédixov Kai aioxpov héyerar, TO 
méov (rely exe THY TOANOY, Kal adLKely 
avtd kadodow. Diimmler (Zur Comp. d. 
Pl. St. p. 13) goes so far as to assert that 
womep &ddor Twés is an express reference 
to Polus in the Gorgzas; but nothing is 
gained by so hazardous a conjecture. 

349 A 1 mpocer(Oepev : ‘used to at- 
tribute to,’ sc. before you announced 
your view—with ironical deference, like 
éNéyouev in Prot. 353. C TL ovv pare TOUTO 
elvar, 6 ques ATTw elvar Tov ov wy 
éhéyomuev; Stallbaum takes the im- 
perfect as referring to 345 C, but neither 
there nor in 348 (cited by Schneider) 
is there anything to justify a particular 
reference. 

5 épol ydp—Aéyev. A similar re- 
mark is made after Callicles has ex- 
pounded kindred views in Gorg. 492 D 
gapis yep ov viv eyets a ol &dor dta- 
voovrvrar wév, héyetv dé ovK EO€dovGL. 

6 td SoKotvra KT. can only mean 
‘what you think about the truth,’ not 
‘what you think to be the truth’ (D. and 
V.) or ‘your real mind’ (Schneider and 
Jowett). We should expect déixlas for 
adnGelas, as H. Wolf proposed to read, 
for it is Injustice, not Truth, which is 
the subject of dispute. But as ddvxlas 
has not a vestige of support from the 


uss, I have not ventured to make the 
change. The truth in question must be 
understood as the truth about justice and 
injustice. Herwerden’s émi rijs ad\nOelas 
(for which he compares Dem. ae Cor. 
17, 226, and 294) will hardly command 
assent. 

wl 8€—édéyxets; Cf. Charm. 161 C 
TavTWs yap ov TOUTO okemTéov GaoTLs ATO 
elev, dNAG ToTEpov adnOes AéyeTat 7 Ov. 

8498 10 m)éov eye. The literal 
and derived significations of this phrase 
are treated as identical throughout the 
curious reasoning which follows. Prima- 
rily, mAéov éxew refers to quantitative 
superiority; in its derived sense, it is 
used (together with zdcovexrely) more 
generally of ‘ overreaching.’ 

Ir ys Sixalas mpdgews. ‘To have 
more than the just action’ means ‘to do 
more than is just’ (cf. mAetw—alpeto Par— 
mpaTrew 350 A), outdo, overreach what 
is just in action. The notion of virtue as 
a mer orns i is implied. 

ovdt ths KTA. See cr. 2. I do not 
think that ov6é ris dixalas can be right. 
The whole emphasis (as o¥d¢ shews) must 
be on mpdéews, and the emphatic word 
should be expressed. ov6¢ ts mpdéews 
Tis Ouxalas (sc. any more than the advdpods 
dixatov) gives exactly the emphasis re- 
quired. In the cases quoted by Schneider 
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Tod d€ adixov motepov aévot dv mreovextetv 
kal nyotto Sixaov eivat, 7) ovK av wyyotto Sixauov; “Hyoir’ av, 
7 8 06s, wal a&tot, GAN ovK dv Sbvatto. *AXN ov TOUTO, 7V 
CS éyw, epwrd, adrdX ef tod pev Sixaiov | fu) a&vot wréov eeu 
pnde BovreTat 6 Sixatos, Tod Sé adixov; "AAN obTas, épn, exe. 
Ti 5€ 89 6 adixos; dpa akiot Tod Suxaiov mreovexteiy Kal Ths 
dixaias mpdfews; Ids yap ove; en, bs ye mavtwy réov yew 
aévol. 


THS> Sixaias, épy. 


Ovxody Kai adicov advOporov te Kal mpdkews 6 ddiKos 
TREOVERTHTEL KAL GpiAAHTETAL WS aTavT@V TRELoTOY avTOS AABN ; 
"Kote Tava. 

XXI. “Ode 87) A€youer, pny: 5 Sixavos Tod pév cpoiov ov 
TNEOVEKTEL, TOD S& Avopoiov, 0 dé AdLKOS TOD TE! Opolov Kal TOD 
avopoiov. “Apiora, épn, eipneas. "Eotw 8é ye, épnv, ppovipos 
TE Kal ayabos O dObuKos, 0 Sé Sikatos ovdéTEpa. Kal Todt’, edn, ed. 
Ovcodr, jv & éyd, cal ~orxe TA Hpoviw Kal TH ayaOa 0 Ad.Kos, 
0 8é Sixaos ov« Eorxev; Les yap od pérret, bn, 6 TovodTos ov 


Ni / a € \ 
Kal €oLKeval TOs ToLovTOLS, 0 b€ pn eolKévar; Kanros. 
” b] \ ¢ / , a ne 
apa éotiv éxatepos avToy olamep EotKev. 


TOLOUTOS 
"ANAG Ti wérrEL; Edn. 


(Laws 754 B, 916 B, infra vir 516 B) the 
omitted word is unemphatic and easily 
supplied. For the error cf. Crzlo 50 B 
where the first hand of the Bodleian ms 
reads tds dixkacdeloas by mistake for 


Tas <Oikas Tas> Orkacdeicas. See also 
Introd. § 5. 
349C 19 ovKkotv KalL—AGBy. The 


adikos mpaéis which the unjust man over- 
reaches is to be regarded as déuxos because 
it has itself overreached (not fallen short 
of) the mean. ws with the subjunctive 
after verbs of striving does not seem to 
occur elsewhere in Plato: like its use in 
a pure final clause (of which there is only 
one example in Plato, viz. Zz. 92 A) 
it is almost exclusively confined (among 
Attic writers) to Xenophon and the 
tragedians. See Weber’s tables in Good- 
win 177. p. 398, and cf. Gildersleeve in 
A. J. Ph. WW Pp. 419. 

22 Tod pev dpolov—rod St davopolov. 
This generalisation of ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ 
into abstract notions, without regard to 
their relativity, is suggestive of (but does 
not of course presuppose) the Ideas of ra 
mpos tt which we meet with in Phaed. 

4A. 


8349 D 26 ovKotv KrA. A proviso 


which is made use of in 350 C (4A\G whp 
—éxdrepov elvat). 

28 6 St py éouxévar. 6 d€ is simply 
‘the other’ (as is marked in A by a pause 
after 6é), i.e. 6 xh ToLodros: cf. 339 E (rots 
dé for tots 6¢ dpxoudvous), 343 D 6 per 
dixatos dd Twv tow mhéov elapéper, 6 5° 
é\arrov and IX 587 8B. J. and C., with 
most of the editors, adopt the reading 
of Stephanus (6 dé wh 7 éorkévac), which 
has the support of some inferior Mss; 
but the idiom is sufficiently well authenti- 
cated, and the collocation of the two 
negatives would be unpleasing. Iam glad 
to see that Tucker takes the same view. 

29 otomep toucev. Madvig’s olocorep 
Zoxev is refuted by 350 C wpodoyodmer 
@ ye (i.e. ofos @ ye) dmowos Exdrepos etn, 
Tovovrov kal éxdrepov eivar. Cf. also 
Arist. Pol. H 13. 13322 22. The con- 
struction was supported by Schneider 
from Phaed. 92 8B, but 6 and not @ is 
now read there on the authority of the 
best Ms. 

GAAd rl péeANer (sc. elvar); A rare 
formula, occurring also in AiiZp. Min. 
377 D: ‘cf. rt & od péddev; VIII 566 D, 
X 605 c. With the force of ri (‘what 
else’) cf. dANG Ti oles supra 332 C. 
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x if / Mg Nw Sf. 5 
30 Elev, 6 Opacipaye: povarxoy S€ Tuva Aéyets, Erepov | dé dpovoy ; E 


35 


sie) 


"Eyoye. Idrepov dpovipov cal morepov dppova; Tov pev [Love LKOV 
Sihrrov dpdviysov, tov S€ amovoov appova. Ovxodv Kat aqrep 
fpovipor, ayabov, a Sé appova, caxov; Nat. Te dé latpixov; ovx 
odtws; Ottws. Aoxel dv ody tis cou, © apiaTe, pmovatKoes avnp 
appotTopevos Avpav €Oérew fovotkod avdpos ev TH eTLTAG EL 
Kal dvéces TOV Yopdav Treovexteiv 7) akcoby Wréov EXEL; Ov« 
éwourye. 
TH 6d0d4-7) wocer eOérew dv TL iatpiKoD TeoveEeKTEtv 1 avdpos 


Ti 8é; dpwovcov; “Avayen, épn. Téi Sé latpiKos; | &v 


an lal / / \ U 
) Tpaypatos; Ov dita. M7 tatpixod é; Nati. Lepi maons 
/ VA Ce | / 
dé Opa eruotyipns Te Kal aveTLaTNMoTUYNS, él TIS TOL doKxel erruaTN- 
\s an / » > / ; an Dy v4 »- ’ o. 
Pov ooTicovy TELW aV eOéXeuv aipeta Oat OTA ANAOS ETLATHMW@Y 
3 > (wont a > \ 7 
) TPATTEW 7) AeyeLV, KAL OV TAVTA TO Opmoi@m EAUT@ Ets THY aUTHV 
n , ay 
mT paku. AME RSE 
, , € / vy 
0 GVETLOTH MOV; OVX Opmolws pev ETLTTHMOVOS TAEOVEKTHGELED | AY, 
e Yj 
omotws O€ aveTriaTnpmovos; “lows. 


‘O 6€ codds ayabos; Prypi. 


"AXAN lows, bn, avayxn TodTO ye oUTws Exe. 


/ f 
‘O 6€ émiati pov codos; Pnyi. 
€ + > le \ \ n \ 
O dpa ayabos Te Kal copos TOU meV 
€ / by eA / a lo) \ > / NS b) / 
Omotou ovK eOeXHnoEL TEOVEKTELV, TOD SE GVOMOLOU TE Kai EvaYTioV. 


"BR a ‘O 6e / \ P] On r 6 t \ lal 
OLKED, epn. € KAKOS TE KAL AMAUNS TOV TE OMOLOU KAL TOU 


350A I 


30 povotkoy S€é twa KTA. Here begin 
the usual Socratic illustrations from the 
arts, with the concomitant identification 
of virtue and knowledge (6 dé cogds 
dyabds; Pyul 350 B). 

349 34 Soxet dy otv—atoty méov 
éxetv. Socrates ignores the proverb kal 
Kepameds KEepamel KoTéer Kal dovdds dod. 
Strictly speaking, however, it is not gua 
Kepauwevs, but gua moneymaker (or the 
like) that the kepaweds xoréex. J. and C. 
cite an admirable parallel from Shake- 
speare (Aizg John iv 2) ‘‘ When work- 
men strive to do better than well, They 
do confound their skill in covetousness.” 
The words 7 déwotv mdéov eye have a 
suspicious look, and are rejected by 
Heller (47. Jahrb. 1875 p. 171) and others, 
but such duplicate expressions are common 
in Plato, and as the illustration from the 
harp introduces a new and important 
stage in the argument, Plato may have 
wished to remind us that after all m)eo- 
vextew is only the mAéov éxew with which 
we started (349 B). It should be noted, 
too, that déodv is a little more than 
é0édewv. 


év TH 6d08q 4] woo refers 
of course to the patient’s diet. Plato 
carefully writes m\eovexrecy here in pre- 
ference to mAéov éxew. The ‘ overreach- 
ing’ in such a case might well consist in 
giving the patient less. 

4] ™pdtreav x déyerv. The idea 
of m\eovexrety in speaking has not been 
introduced before, nor is it made use of 
in the sequel. We must regard the ad- 
dition of 7 Aéyew as merely a rhetorical 
device to increase the emphasis: see on 
333 Dand 3514. 

7 tl 8t 6 dvermoripev; KTA. Pro- 
clus’ commentary on these words is inte- 
resting, though he probably reads more 
into them than Plato intended here: kal 
dws TH pev ayab@ 7d Kakov jvavriwra 
Movov, TH 6€ Kak@ Kal Td Kandy (leg. KaKdy) 
kal ro dyabdv* avaipeTixdy oby éote Tod 
ayabob Kal Tod mpds av’rd évavtlov KaKod 
(ta Al. 1 p. 323 ed. Creuzer). The 
identifications in 6 6é émitnuwy codds 
and 6 6é sopds dyabds below have been 
allowed before in the special cases of the 
Hovowxds and the larpixds (349 E). 
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evavtiov. CPatveras. 
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Ovcodv, 6 Opacipaye, jv § eyo, 6 adiKos 


| as Ge) / Ae € a ¢ 
Hply TOU avopoiov TE Kal Opoiov TreEovEKTEL; 7) OVX OUTS ederyes; 


"Kyawrye, én. ‘O dé 


/ rn , 
ye Stxatos Tod pev cpmotov ov | rrEovenTiH ced, 


(ae eee , pic Raa y A 
Tov dé avopoiov; Nat. ”Kovcev dpa, jv 8 yd, 6 péev Sixasos TO 


aop@ Kai ayab@, 6 dé AdiKos TH KaK® Kal apabe?. 


Kuvduvever. 


ey \ uN ig le ze eo , a 
Adda py @mhoroyovper, @ ye Gpotos EKATEpOS en, TOLOvTOY Kal 


/ 
EKATEPOV Elvat. 


‘Oporoyodpmev yap. 


€. a 
O pév dpa Sixatos ruiv 


> he av > / 
avarehavtat ov ayabos Te Kai codpds, 0 € adiKos apabys Te Kal 


KQKOS. 


XXII. “O 5é @pacipayos wporoynoe pév Tdvta TadTa, ovx 


@s éy® viv padias Néyw, arr’! Erkopuevos Kal poyis, weTa iSp@Tos 


6 aA of ¢ \ 6é My ig \ 5 ae 
QULaAGTOV OGOVU, ATE KAL Epovs OVTos. TOTE Kab €lOov eyo, 


350Cc 20 dvarépayra. Stallbaum 
naively reminds us that avarépayra is 
often used of a conclusion which “ praeter 
exspectationem emergit et elucet.” The 
pervading fallacy in the discussion is akin 
to the @ dzclo secundum guid ad dictum 
simpliciter. Thus ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ are 
used absolutely, and each of them is 
equated with itself. The wise man is 
held to be good, because one is good in 
that in which one is wise (this might how- 
ever be justified on the ‘‘stricter mode of 
reasoning”). Finally, the just man is 
inferred to be wise and good, on the 
principle that one is what one resembles: 
but whether the resemblance be in essence 
or in accident, we are not told. The 
argument should .be regarded as a dia- 
lectical Zour de force,—idovixoy juadov 
7] pi\ddnbes. The reasoning in the next 
section of the argument strikes a deeper 
note. 

350 c—852 D Socrates now attacks 
the second assertion made by Thrasy- 
machus in 349 A, viz. that Injustice ws 
strong. Fustice (he argues) ts stronger 
than Injustice, both because it ts (as we 
have seen) virtue and wisdom, and be- 
cause in tts effects it is the antithesis of 
Injustice, which infuses hatred and se- 
dition, both into aggregates of individuals, 
and into the individual himself. In- 
justice weakens by preventing community 
of action; it makes men collectively and 
individually hateful to themselves and to 
the just, among whom are the gods. When 
Ingustice seems to be strong, it ts in virtue 
of some latent Fustice which it still re- 
tains. 


350 c ff. The argument in this 


section has a deeper ethical import than 
any which has preceded, and foreshadows 
some of the central doctrines of the 
Republic. See notes on 351 D, E, and 
(for the importance of the whole discus- 
sion in the general history of philosophy) 
Bosanquet’s Companion, p. 63, where it is 
justly observed that the argument ‘‘marks 
an era in philosophy. It is a first reading 
of the central facts of society, morality, and 
nature. In social analysis it founds the 
idea of organization and division of la- 
bour....In morality it gives the concep- 
tion of a distinctively human life which is 
the content or positive end of the dis- 
tinctively human will. And for natural 
knowledge it suggests the connection be- 
tween function and definition, and con- 
sequently between purpose and reality, 
which is profoundly developed in the 
sixth and seventh books. These concep- 
tions become corner-stones of Aristotle’s 
Philosophy, and still, when seen in their 
connection, form the very core of the 
best thought.” ; 

22, 6 8& Opacipaxos KTrA. ‘Now 
Thrasymachus’ etc. 6é is not ‘‘flat” 
(Tucker), but at least as good as 67, and 
much better supported by the Mss. 

ovx as éyd viv fablws Aéyw. “ Ex- 
pectabam certe: odx ws éyw viv éyw 
padlws,” says Herwerden; but the ante- 
cedent in Greek is idiomatically attracted 
into the relative clause (Kihner G7. 
Gramm. U1 p. 922). Translate ‘not in 
the easy way in which I now repeat 
them.’ , 

350 D 24 Gre Kal Oépovs dytos. 
The action is probably laid in Hecatom- 
baeon (roughly our July): see Zrztrod. § 3. 
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a \ \ 5 
mpotepov dé ow, Opacipaxov épvOpidrta. érrevd7 Sé odv Siw- 
, \ , > \ 5 \ / \ 58 
poroynoapweda TH Sixatoc’ynyv apeTny eivar Kal codiav, THY €é 
> / , SN > / 5 re ’ b) , a x CLA 
adtkiay Kakiav te Kal apabiav, Kiev, nv 8 eyo, ToUTO mev xmiv 
e / yA be Oo? \ > \ 5 AS ”) / 3 x > 
ovTw KeicOw, Epamev Sé 57 Kal toyupov eivat THY adiKiav* 7 ov 
/ ? Delf > \ A fal 
pépvnoat, © Opacipaye; Méuvnpas, pn’ adr’ Epourye odde & viv 
’ fal , 5 Ie Lyf 
Nevers apéoxes, Kal éyw mepl avTov réyewv. ef odv Eéyoum, | ED 
an of an ” Ve XN io ” ’ lal a t 
01d OTe Snunyopety dv pe pains’ % ody éa pe eitrety doa Bovdromat, 
H, el BovrA«L épwray, épadta: éyo Sé cor, oTEp Tals ypavaiv Tails 
, ° a \ , > / 
Tovs pvOous Neyovoais, elev Epo Kai KATAVEVTOMAL Kal avavevoopal. 
a > by , la te dd 14 
Mndapuas, nv 0 eyo, Tapa ye THY cavTov dofav. “Qote cou, édn, 
> i | re > 7A / / / ” / 
apéoxew, emevdnmep ovK éas Eye. KalTOL TL AAO Bovrev; 
Ovde \ Al 3 i Seay Hy te ” n , 1S See 
vdev wa Aia, nv & éye, arr eltrep TovTO Troijoets, TroleL* ey 
CF) 4 ’ , / r fal , 2 lal oe BA vA \ 
5é €pwtncw. “Epwta $7. Todto toivuy épwra, d7Ep aptt, iva Kat 
€ an / A pe ¢ ar Ie aN 72 
é&ns Siacxepapeda | Tov NOyor, OTrOtdY TL TUYYavEL OV SiKALOTUYN 
/ 4 
mpos adikiav. €déyOn yap Tov, OTL Kai SuvaTwTEpov Kal iayupo- 
Tepov ein adixia Sixatocvyns: vov Sé y’, pny, eltrep copia TE Kal 
Ane % f 5 / 
GpET) ETTLY OLKALOTUYN, PAadiws, oiual, havnoEeTaL Kal loyuUpoTEpoY 
BJ / b] / >) \ 5 / tq ’ ye ’ \ N o an 
adixlas, emevdntrep éeotiv apadia 7 adsixias ovdels av ett TodTO 
arn 


A lal / / x 
émiOuuo, dAXa THOE TH TKEYvacOaL* TrodLY Pains av Ad.Kov eivat 


5: / ” ef e lal > / 4 
ayvona elev, ov TL ovUTwWS aTAMs, © Opacuvpaye, eywrye 


3. &pnv g et fortasse Al: égy APIIE. 


Bekker (following the punctuation of A) 
takes rére with dvros, but mpdrepov 6é 
oUmw shews that it belongs to kal efdov. 

tréte kal is simply ‘then too’; I 
cannot see anything ‘‘mock-heroic” in 
the expression, as J.and C, do. 

30 el ovv Aéyoun KTA. ef 6 ody is 
read by Ast: ‘“‘sed sufficit externum, ut 
ita dicam, vinculum ody (Schneider).” 
Onunyopety and elmety dca Bovhouar are 
the opposites of duadéyerGar and Bpaxv- 
Noyla (Prot. 336B, 335 A)- 

3505 32 womep tais ypavol. Cf. 
Gorg. 527A Taxa 8 obv Tatra piOds cou 
Soke? AéyeoOa, womep ypads, Kal Kara- 
gpovets avtwv: Pol. 268 E adda On TH 
u00w pou mavu mpdaexe Tov voUY, KaOdTeEp 
oi matdes. mais for tats was read before 
Ast on the authority of one MS; but rats 
is quite satisfactory. 

37 Omep apt. The words épapev dé 
6h kal loxupdv elvan thy dodiklay’ 7 ov 
Méuyntar; (350 D), which are referred to 
in dprt, involve the general question of 
the relation between justice and injustice; 


whence we have omotév te rvyxdver Ov 
dixacoovvn mpos adixiav. omotoy depends 
on €pwrs, not on ddyor. 

S51A 2 &déxOn ydp ov: 344 C, 
348E. It has nowhere been expressly 
said that Injustice is duvarwrepov than 
Justice, but kal duvarwrepoy is added for 
emphasis (see on 7 Aéyerv in 350 A); and 
indeed according to the theory of Thra- 
symachus dvvayus (power in a general 
sense) rests solely on loxvs (physical 
strength). dvvayuis and loxds are clearly 
distinguished in Pyot. 351 A. 

6 amas. The Platonic use of amdody 
has been investigated by Bonitz in Hermes 
Il (1867) pp. 307 ff. Its antitheses are 
durdovy, Sidpopor, ctvOerov, TemAcypmevov, 
trotxthov, and the like, and it denotes that 
which is uniform, or single and simple, 
or true without any difference or qualifi- 
cations. dmAws otrws means merely ‘in 
this simple or general way’ (“im Allge- 
meinen” Schneider): a more elaborate 
and profounder proof (thinks Socrates) is 
necessary. 
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\ BA ( > lal fal 
B kai! ad\Xas odes emuxetpely SovrodaOar adixws Kal Kkatadedov- 


Co WoNNes dé wees Aid éautn éxew SovrAwcapérny ; Ids yap 
ovK ; edn’ Kal TOUTO ye 7 apioTn madLoTA ToWnoeL Kal TEAEwWTATA 
odoa addicos. MavOdve, épnv* bru ods obTos Fv 6 AOYOS. GAA 
TOOE TEpl a’TOU ckKoTa* ToTEpoY % KpEiTTwY YyuYyvouévn TéddIS 
Torews avev SikaLoovyns THY SiVam TabTHy EEL, } avdyKn adTH 
C pera Sixatocvyns; Ki pév, ébn, ds ov aptu! éreyes éxel,  SuKaco- 
avn copia, peta Sixarocvyns: ef S cs eyo Edeyou, wera adsxias. 
Tdvu ayapa, nv © éyd, & Opacipaye, bre ode émiwevers pévov 
Kai avavevers, AANA Kal aToKpiver TavU KadOs. Lol yap, én, 
yapifouas. 

XXIII. 


éye: Soxets av 7 Toru 7) eo 7) AnoTas H KAETTAS 7) 


Ku us ov ToL AAA by Kal TddE por xapioas Kab 


aAXo TL eOvos, doa KOWH él TE épxyetac Oikos, mpakar av TL 


10 


15 


20 


D dvvacGat, et adikoiey GAXHAOVS; | OU SHra, HS 8s. 


absxotev ; ov padrdXov; Lavy ye. 


Ti & e& py 


Lraces yap Tov, © Opacvpaye, 


“f , \ 
N YE Adikia Kai pion Kal wayas év addHNots Trapéxer, 7 Sé SixaLo- 


he e fe ‘ / e) i“ 
cvvn omovotay Kal didiavs 4 yap; 


14. 


19. Ita If et corr. in mg. A?: 


Uy S. > 7 
"Eoto, 7 8 bs, wa cou py 


» A®IL: fortasse ef 4 Al. 
co yap pn xaplfouar’ 


60 yé oo mod Al. 


351B 8 kal KatadeSovAdc Oar is re- 
jected by Cobet, but successfully defended 
by Heller (77, Fahrb. 1875 p. 172). 
There is in reality no pleonasm: we have 
first an attempt (émcxepelv), then a suc- 
cessful attempt (xaradedovAwobar), then 
the results of success (woAAds dé Kal Ud’ 
éauTy Exetv dovlwoapévnv). A power- 
ful city like Athens might, and often did, 
display her energy in all three directions 
simultaneously. For the collocation of 
dovdovcbar and KaradovAoveba (middle) 
Heller compares infra 1X 589 D, E and 
Menex. 240 A. 

10 4 dploty. Thrasymachus refuses 
to withdraw from the position, that dduxia 
is apernh, in spite of Socrates’ refutation. 
This is why Socrates says pavOavw KrX. 
‘I understand: (you say so) because this 
was your theory.’ 67 is not ‘that’: see 
above on 332 A. Richter suggested xpa- 
tiatn for apiorn on account of KpeitTwv 
just below; but xpelrrwy is said not by 
Thrasymachus, but by Socrates. 

ig ei—txer. After éxev, ef is inserted 
by Stallbaum, ee a suggestion of 
Baiter’s. Cf. also J. Mayor in Ci. 


Rev. X p. 111. It so happens that 7 is 
written in A over an erasure large enough 
to have contained e/ 7, but there is no trace 
of ef, and mere erasures in A are seldom 
useful in determining the text. For 7 
Richter suggests 7, which would however 
give a wrong meaning. Tucker also 
offers a variety of conjectures, but the 
text 1s perfectly sound: cf. Il 359 B md- 
uot’ dv aigbolweOa, ei Towvde Torjoaiper 
77H Stavola’ ddvres (i.e. ef doves) éovclay 
—elr’ émaxodovjoaiev kT. and IX 589 D 
elmep To.ovde Te ylyveTat, hauBavww (i.e. ef 
ap Bdvwv)—Karadovdovra. 

351C 20 wAyotds KTA. Cf. (with 
Ast) Isocrates Panath. 226 ovdels dy av- 
Tovs (Tovs Drapriaras) dud ye Thy dudvoray 
Otxalws émawéoeev, ovdey maddov 7 TOUS 
Karamovrictas Kal AnoTas Kal Tovs epi 
Tas &AdNas déikias dvras* Kal yap éxetvo 
ahiow citots 6wovoodvyTes Tous d\Xous atro\- 
Niovew. There must be some honour 
even among thieves. 

351D 25 dpovoav kal dirlay. The 
conception of dccacoovvy which meets us 
in Book Iv 433 A—434 E is dimly out- 
lined here. 
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a fe 4 / ie / < 

Svadépopar. AX ed ye od Todv, @ apicte. Ode SE pou Reve 

a a a / Dy Sa ? Cw ed 

dpa ei TovTO épyov abixias, wioos eumroleiy OTTOV ay €vh, ov Kai EV 

/ lal / ’ / 

edevOépois Te Kal Sovros eyyeryvopwevn piceiv Tomnoet aXNdAOUS 

\ / \ LO tZ 7 el | ’ tr aN 4, é 

Kal oracidlew Kat advudtous eivar Kow7 | wet GAAHAOV TPATTELD § 

a ’ \ / 

Tldvu ye. Ti 8€; dv év dSvoiv éyyévntas, ov dioicovtat Kai pion- 

\ A y ” 

govow Kat éxOpol écovtar addHrows TE Kal TOIs SuKaious ; "Eoovras, 
4 

edn. ; 

ral an / N OX ae 4 \ 

atronet THY avThs Suvapv, ) ovdéev Arrov ee; Mndev rrov 

> / 4 : 

eXeTw, Efy. 

” ne EAS Py L ” AX, \ x / el’ TOATO é8@ 

olay, © dv eyyévntat, elte Tore TLVL elTE yéver EiTEe OTPATOTEdG 


\ xi if b} / lal \ 

"Edy S€ 84, 6 Oavpdore, ev évt éyyévntar dducia, wav py 
n / / 

Ovxodv toidvde Tia haivetar Exovea THY Svvapty, 


elte ANAM OT@ODY, MPOTOV perv advvaToV | a’TO ToLEiy MpaTTELY 
pweO avtod Sia TO otacialew. Kat diapépecOar, éru 8 éyOpov eivas 
€avT@® Te Kal TH evavTim TavtTl Kal TO SiKaip; ovy ovTas; 
Ildvu ye. Kal év évi 8, vipat, évotca tatta mavta Trowjoet, 
dmep mwépucev épydfec0ar: mpetov pev advvatov avtov mpaTTew 
Touoe aotaciavovta Kal ovxX omovootyTa avTov éavT@, emrervTa 


eyOpov Kal éavt@® Kati Tois Sixaiows: 4 yap; Nai. Aixavou 5é 


” 


26. dtaddpwyar IL: Siadépwuev A. 33. roy IL et in mg. A?: om. AL 
1. movetv IL: moet A. 
+ 
27 @& éNevOépors KTA.: ‘whether it of déducia in states and individuals are 
makes its appearance among freemen or described. The present passage (351 A 


among slaves.’ Plato wishes to empha- 
size the universality of the rule, and that 
is why he specifies the two classes into 
which society is divided. Cf. Gorxg. 514 D, 
515A. Itis less natural and easy to con- 
strue (with Tucker) ‘in a society where 
there are both freemen and slaves.’ 

S51 31 GAAnAoLs Te Kal Tots &- 
Kalots. So in 349 C above it is said that 
the unjust try to overreach both one an- 
other and the just. 

32 
are foreshadowed more clearly in what 
follows. The notion that justice present 
in the individual keeps the individual at 
peace with himself is more fully developed 
in 441 D, and implicitly assumes a psycho- 
logical theory like that in Book Iv, where 
soul is shewn to have ‘parts’ (435 C ff.). 
Further, in Book Iv, Plato first describes 
justice in the State, and afterwards justice 
in the individual, using the larger aggre- 
gate to assist him to find it in the smaller. 
The same method is observed here in the 
description of injustice, and afterwards in 
Books vi1I and 1x, where the varieties 


év évi xtA. The results of Book Iv > 


—352 A), in fact, contains the unde- 
veloped germ of the whole method and 
doctrine of the Repud/ic (with the excep- 
tion of Books v—vi1). Cf. Hirmer Z7és¢. 
u. Kompos. d. Pl. Pol. p. 608. 

pov py (a strengthened zz) occurs 
only twice in the Republic, here and 
in VI 505 Cc. In the later dialogues 
p@v is especially frequent (Frederking in 
Fl. Jahrb. 1882 p. 539). A classified list 
of examples is given by Kugler de part. 
Tot elusque comp. ap. Pl. usu Pp. 40. 

35 olav—rovetv. See cr. 2. trovel 
would involve (as even Schneider admits) 
‘‘durissimum et haud scio an vitiosum 
anacoluthon.” Cf. ofoc ph dédcce in 
334 D. ‘Tucker proposes to eject olay 
and retain zove?, but the reading of II is 
preferable in every way. For the error 
see /ntrod. § §. 

352 A 3 waytl: i.e. whether just 
or unjust: cf. 351 E éxOpol écovrar (viz. ot 
ddixot) dAAHNOLS TE Kal. Tots Stkalous. 

8 é&twav. On the form see Jutrod. 
§ 5. 
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€xOpos Eotas 6 AdiKos, © Opacipmaye, 6 5é Sikatos diros. 
TOU Aodyou, ébn, appar: 


Evayod 
es Ni ” / i) he Ce \ 
ov yap éywyé cou évavTiocopar, va pn) 
lal ’ ip: v 2 5 nn 
totade améyOwpat. “Oe 8, jv & eyo, kal ta Ova pou THs 
OTL ev 


e s > / > / a 
EOTLADEWS aTroTTAnp@aav ATTOKPLVOMEVOS @oTrEp Kal VUV. 


\ \ 4 \ ? 4 , 

yap Kal codwrepor Kai apeivous Kal duvatodtepor mpattew ot 
/ / st \ / N 3. 

Sixavor haivovrar, oi S& &biK04 ovdSev TpatrEew jeT AAX}eV olol 

> \ MY \ lA 
Te, adda 61 Kal obs | hapev eppwpévws TwTOTE TL peT’ ANAHA@DV 
m a 3Q/ 4 la) \ 

kown TpaEar adixous dvtas, ToOTO ov Tavtdmacwy adnOés Néyomer* 
> \ Xv ° / ’ t an ~ 

ov yap av aTelyovTo adAndr@v KomLon dvTes AbiKOL, GXXa SHrOov 

v4 9s SAS > a / a 

OTL Evy TLS avTOIs Sixatoadyy, 1) aVTOVS éTOlEL UHTOL Kal AAXHAOUS 

\ > ’ & = ef lal ¢ 3 

ye Kat é€f ods joav ipa addixeiv, 60 Av érpakay a érpakay, 
A 6e > \ \ ih) a) / € / (al ” > A vA 

@ppynoay 0€ emt TA Adixa adiKia HutwoxOnpo dvTES, erel of ye 

, \ , f \ 

TauTovnpot Kal TEAEWS AdLKOL TEAEWS Elo Kal TpdTTELY adUVaTOL* 
la) | \ 5 va ce yA i] / > J > ¢ \ \ 

TavTa | wey OVY OTL OUTMS EXEL, MaVVaVwW, AAX OVvY WS GU TO 


15. 6% kal ods A?e: 


duxatovs Al: kal ods IIg. 


8528 11 Tad Aowrd KTH: viz. the 
discussion which begins in D below. 

12 67 pty ydp «tA. The whole 
sentence is summed up in raira peév ody 
6rt ows éxec (352 D) and placed in this 
recapitulated form under the government 
of pav@dyw. The introduction of the 
antithesis (4\\d 6% KTX.) to ol dé dduKoe 
ovdév mpdrrew er’ adAjAwY olol Te, 
and of the explanations required by 
that antithesis, complicates the sentence, 
without, however, rendering it obscure. 
For similar anacolutha with 67 see 
v 465 A, VI 493 D zz. and cf. Engelhardt 
Anac. Plat. Spec. 111 pp. 38, 40. The 
whole sentence forms a kind of transition 
to ‘‘the rest of the feast” by summing 
up what has been so far proved; viz. 
that Justice is wisdom and virtue (kat 
copurepor kal duelvous), and more capable 
of action than Injustice (duvararepoc 
mpdrrew); even the difficulty raised in 
ada 6y—ddUvaro. is not new, having 
been briefly explained in 351 c. Lieb- 
hold’s é7z for 67: is an unhappy suggestion ; 
nor should érz be rendered ‘ quoniam,’ as 
Hartman proposes. 

8352c 18 pajror—ye: a strong nega- 
tive somewhat rarely used by Plato: cf. 
Phil. 67 A and infra 111 388 B, Cc. See 
Kugler de part. ro eiusgue comp. ap. Pl. 
usu p. If. 


8352 D—354 c The argument here 


reverts to 347 EB, and the rest of the book 
offers a direct refutation of the view that 
Lnjustice is more advantageous than 
Justice, in other words, that the life of 
the unjust man ts better than that of the 
just. Anindtrect refuiation, says Socrates, 
7s afforded by the recent discussion (from 
348 B fo 352 D); the direct ts as follows. 
Lverything has its peculiar work or pro- 
duct (Epyov)—that, namely, which tt alone 
produces, or which it produces better than 
aught else. Everything moreover has tts 
own peculiar excellence, without which tt 
will not do its work well. Now the work 
of soul ts to deliberate, to rule, to live; its 
excellence is Justice. Therefore the just 
soul will live well, and to live well 1s to 
be blest and happy. And as this 7s more 
advantageous than to be miserable, In- 
justice can never be more advantageous 
than Justice. In conclusion, Socrates 
sums up regretfully : until we know what 
Justice is, we are not likely to discover 
whether it is a virtue or a vice, and 
whether its possessor 1s happy or wun- 
happy. 

852 D ff. The view that everything 
has its own peculiar function, which it 
can perform better than anything else, 
afterwards becomes one of the cardinal 
principles of the Ideal State (11 369 E ff.); 
and the statement that everything has an 
excellence or virtue of its own is reaffirmed 
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mpatov éTibeco. et dé Kal dmewov How ot Sixavor TOV adixkav 
cal evdayovérrepol eiow, omrep TO HaTepov TpovOéueda oKéacbat, 
oxertéov. aivovtar pev odv Kal viv, Os yé por Soxel, €E dy 
eipnxamev: duos 8 gre BéATIOV cKEeTTéov. OU yap Epi TOD 
emituyovTos 6 OYOS, GAA Tepi TOD dvTWa Tpdrov xpi Civ. 
Skorev 87, en. ToTd, jv S eyo. Kai pou yer Soxed Th cor 
elvat trrrou épyov; | ”Ewouye. “Ap’ odv Trovro dv Oeins Kat tarmou 
kal ddXov OTovoby epyov, 6 av i) move éxelve@ Tou Tus 1) apioTa; 
"AXAN Bde: eo btw adv AdArd@ Oous 7) 


/ , Yi \ ’ / > la} 
Ti dé; axovoaus GX 7 woiv; Ovdapors. 


Ov pavOave, édpn. 
opOarpois; Ov dfra. 
Ovxody Sixaiws dv tadTa TovTwrv daipev Epya eivar; Idvu ye. 


Ti d€; 


/ Xx ’ / A ’ / \ Vi \ 
Maxaipa av auTéXov KAMA ATrOTEMOLS Kat THiIH Kal 


arrows Todrois; lds yap ov; “AAN ovddevi y ay, oipat, oUT@ 


lo) ¢e a an > ‘ A 3 / 
KaX@S, WS SpeTTav@ TO eT TOUTO EpyacBEvTu. 


“ArnOn. Ap’ odv 


> a A ” / VA \ S 
OV TOUTO TOUTOU Epryov Onoopev; Onoopev pev odv. 


XXIV. Nov 6%, oipar, duewvov av pabous 6 apts HpwTor, 


, ? ’ fal € / / ” Ce x A 
muvlavopevos € OV TOUTO ExaaToU Elin Epyov, 0 av % povov TL H 


Qn , / 
KdAMoTAa TOV AAW aT EpyalnTat. 


"ANN, &bn, wavOavw Te Kal 


353 


a aA Ya 5 by 3 ’ ’ / 
pos Soke’ TodTO Exdatou | mpaypartos épyor eivas. Hiev, nv 8 eyo: B 


r ,’ lal LC ¢ Le \ JA 
ovKotv Kat apeTn Soxed aor eivar éExdoT@, @TEp Kai Epyov TL 


/ ” Ni Seo a\ »\ 2 \ / 
TTPOOTETAKTAL; LWMEV bé €Tl TA AUTA TAAL. 


25. ws ye por (sic) IL: 
gogo. 33. 
(flor. 9. 63): om. AIT Xa. 


woré wor Al: ws y’ éuol corr. A?. 
gaiwev Stephanus: gauév codd. rhe 


opOarpar, paper, 


26. 6 ér Bg: dé 
av v cum Stobaeo 


in Book X, where we are also told that 
everything has its own peculiar vice, that 
of soul being décxia (608 EF ff.). 

27 Svtiva tpdtrov xpy tiv. A remi- 
niscence of the m@s Biwréov of Socrates: 
cl. 344 E. 

352 Er 30 8dv—dpicta. The poli- 
tical applications of this principle are 
developed from 11 369 E onwards: cf. Iv 
433 A ff. 

32 dKotoatsKtA. The rapid succes- 
sion of questions makes it possible to 


dispense with dy in the second: cf. 
II 382 E. 
33 aipev. See cr. x. If pape is 


retained, ay will belong to elvas (cf. VI 
493 C), but it is inappropriate here to 
make eivac future or hypothetical. 
Schneider, while retaining gayév, refers 
dy to dtxkalws, ‘ut sensus sit: ovKodv, ef 
TavTa TovTwy gawev epya elvat, dixalws 


av datuev”’—a harsh and unnatural view. 
We may either drop dv and keep gaye, 
as (with one of Stobaeus’ Mss Flor. g. 63) 
I formerly did: or change ¢apév to patuer. 
The latter solution is easier and better. 
Similarly in datwev below (353 D) the « is 
due to A*. See also /ntrod. § 5. 

353A 1 drrorépows—see cr. 7.—can 
hardly, I think, dispense with the particle 
dv. It should be noted that the illustra- 
tions are of two kinds—the first to 
illustrate 7 povm éxelym, the second to 
illustrate dpista; after each division the 
conclusion is stated, in the second case 
more diffidently (dp of» ot—Oyjcouer), 
perhaps because it is less obvious. 

6 povoy ti. Cornarius unhappily 
suggested ris for 7¢ and Stephanus pdvy 
tts for wovoy te (cf. 352 E). mdvoy Te is 
of course the subject to amepydgnrat. 

83538 9 ovKodv—-tpoctéraktar, Cf. 
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a v ” La > io , lal 
eotiy épyov; "Koti. “Ap ody kai apetn od0aryov éotw; Kai 
>? / , / v oa 4 / a 
apetn. Tt d€; @tav nv te epyov; Nat. Ovxody Kat apery; 
\ b / / ‘ a 
Kai apery. Ti d€ travtwy répe Tov adXowv; ovy ottw; Otto. 
wv / Di Fe ” \ lal lal 
Exe 67° dp’ dv rote éupata 7d abtav epyov Kadas aTepydoawTo 
\ ” \ ig al Hl 2) ie / n n 
BN e€xovta THY avT@v ! oiketay apeTnv, GAN avtTl THS apeThs 
, n PSH 
, \ a ” »” ’ \ 
kaxiav; Kai mas av; épn: tudroTnta yap tows Aéyers avtl 
fol v "H > 8 > y, > an ¢ > J > , an 
THS Orews. Tis, HY O €Y@, AVT@VY  apETH* Ov yap Tw TOTO 
> A > + 539 a > / \ > a \ G A y * 
EPWTO, ANN EL TH OLKELA MEV APETH TO aUTHY Epyov ev épyaceTat 
\ b] / A \ lal > / BA lal / / 

Ta Epyalopueva, Kakia O€ Kaxos. ‘AdnOés, Epn, TOvTO ye réyers. 
> an \ s an n ’ a an lal 
OvKoty Kai Ota oTEpopeva THS AUT@V apeTHs KAKHS TO avTaV 

yy . > 

épyov atepydoetac; Ilavy ye. Tidswev ovv nal TadAa TavTa 

’ A. ’ \ / la lal lal 

els |! Tov avtov Aoyov; "Epouye Soxet. “Ou 8%, peta tavta TOde 
/ a Y4 14 @ » a > 

oxewat’ wuyns éotiv Te épyov, 6 GAX@ Tév dvT@Y ovd av Evi 
tA = @ A ih 5 s Ny Py lal \ BA i‘ 

mpd&ais; olov TO Tovovde TO émriperciobar Kal dpyew Kat Bov- 
iz la ’ “ 

NevecOar Kal Ta ToLadTa Travta, éof btw aAdw 1 Wuyn SiKaiws 


24. mpdéats AIL: mpdéaco corr. A2, 


Men. 72 A ovx adropla elrety aperns mépt 
&reéorw. Kad’ Exdorny yap Tw mpdtewy 
Kal Tw HAik.wv pos ExacTov Epyov ExdaTw 
huav  apeTn €or. woadTrws dé—Kal 7 
xakia: also infra X 608 E with Arist. 
Lith. Nic. 11 5. 11067 15 ff. 

I2 Vv: ‘is, as we saw,’ viz. at 352 E: 
cf. infra IV 441 D, VI 490 A, VII 522 A. 

14 atepydoowrTo. Heindorf (on Crat. 
424 E) would read dmepydoaro, and 
Baiter adopts his suggestion; but (as 
Stallbaum observes) the use of é6¢@adpoi 
just above may affect the construction. 
In the same way, perhaps, the occurrence 
of yuvaixes kal raANa Onpla immediately 
before causes Plato to write dejoouwro (the 
reading of A) rather than dejoorro in 
Tim. 768. Of the other alleged cases of 
a plural verb after a neuter plural in 
Plato, some (e.g. Laws 634 E, 683 B) are 
not supported by the best Mss; one—éé 
ov Td Te dvouaTta Kal Ta pHhuata ovrti- 
Gevrae (so AT) Crat. 424 E—is distribu- 
tive; some refer to living objects, e.g. 
Laws 658¢ (with which contrast xpivoc 
just before) and Zach. 180; at- least 
one (PAz/. 24) is perhaps corrupt. See 
also on Rep. 11 365 B. 

353c 16 tupddtyTaKTA. TuPdérys 
is also said to be the disease or vice of 
the eyes in Alc. I 1268, a passage pro- 
bably imitated from this. In the stricter 
discussion of X 608 E it is not tupAdrys 


but é6¢@aduia which is the vice to which 
the eyes are subject. 

17 0v yap ™w—épwre is ‘I do not, at 
this stage, enquire’; but the words do 
not, I think, contain an express promise 
that the subject wili be afterwards re- 
sumed. Although the peculiar vice of 
the eyes is specified in Book x (l.c.), their 
virtue is not; and Todro refers to rus 
avtav napetyn. Cf. 347 En. 

353 D 23 Wryxns tor TT epyov: cf. 
Ul 407 Aand Arist. Ath. Mic. 1 6. 1097” 
22—1098* 17, where this discussion is 
closely imitated. That it is the épyov of 
soul (and in particular of vois) to rule 
(dpxew, émiuedetoGac, and the like), is 
continually asserted in Plato: see for ex- 
ample Phaedr. 246B Taca ) Wuxh TayTos 
émuehetra TOU aWixou, Crat. 400 A, Phil. 
30C, Laws 896A. The same doctrine is 
made the ground of the subjection of 
body to soul which is inculcated in the 
Phaedo (80 A, 948), andin Ax, 1 130A, 
Cf. also Isocrates rept avriddcews 180 6u.0- 
Noyelrar mev yap Thy piow Huw Ex Te ToD 
swMuaros cuyKeloOa Kal THs Wuxhs* avroiv 
d€ rovrow ovdels 2oTw GoTts OvK ay Phoevev 
Nyemovixwrépav mepucevac tiv Wuxiv 
Kal melovos aglav’ Tis wev yap épyov elvar 
BovrevoacOat kal mepl trav ldlwy Kal 
mept Tov Kowav, TOU 5€ cwmaTos bmnpETh- 
cat Tos UO THs Puxs yuwobetow. 
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dv abta arodoiev Kab patper idia éxelvov eivar; Ovderi aro. 
Ti 8 ad 7o Shv; Woyns pyjoouev epyov eivar; Mdduora yy’, én. 
Ovxobv Kai daperhy hapév twa :uyhs eivar; Dawév.' Ap’ odv 
toré, © Opacbpmaxe, uy TA avTHS Epya ed aTEepyaceTat aTEpO- 


a a ? t 
30 wévn THS olKelas apeThs,  addvatov; ‘Advvaton. 


"AvayKn apa 


a - a lal a ’ lel / 
KaKh Wuyn KaKds apxew Kat eriperetcOar, TH Sé ayabh TavTa 


a > , > ' 
TQAUTA €U TPaTTely. Avaykn. 


Ovxcoby apetny ye cuvexwpHoapev 


an / 
puyns eivat Sixavoctyny, kaxiav S& adikiay; Lvvexwpyoapev yap. 
‘H pev dpa Sixaia uy Kai o dixatos avip ed Biw@cetat, KaKas 


35 6€ 0 AdzsKos. 


v4 ios lal a , \ IO / ¢ IY: \ 2 ‘ 
o ye ev COV paKkdpLos TE Kal EVOAipwY, 0 O€ MH TavayTia, 


t ? \ \ 
Paiverar, épn, Kata Tov cov doyov. | ANNA pny 


IIds 


yap ov; ‘O pév Sixavos dpa evdainwr, 0 8 ddixos GALS. "Kotor, 


én. 


n tp 
"AXAG pnv GOrALOV ye elvar ov AVOLTENE?, EVdaipova Sé. 


5 lds yap ob; Ovdérror dpa, 6 paxapre Opacipaye, AvoiTEAéoTEpov 


’ - , 
adikia Sixavocvvns. 
év tots Bevé.detors. 


26. gatuev A*IL: payev Al.. 


Tatra 5 cou, épn, © Yox«pates, eiatiacOw 
‘Tro cod ye, nv &§ eyo, 6 Opacvpaye, éTevdy 


éxelvov fag”: éxelyns AIIg'. 


26 ékelvov. The reading éxelvns—see 
cr. m.—can only be defended by sup- 
posing that Plato was guilty of a strange 
confusion, unless we make a pause at 
&\X\w, and take # as ‘or,’ not ‘than’; but 
% after &\Aw would certainly here be 
understood as ‘than,’ and an alternative 
question should be less ambiguously ex- 
pressed. After Yux7 the corruption to 
éxelyns was natural enough. Madvig 
would eject the word. 

27 70 nv is kar’ égoxnv the épyov of puxy 
in Plato: cf. Crat. 399 D, E TotTo &pa (sc. 
Wux7), Orav TapnT@ cwpuate,airrdv €or TOU 
Civ atT@, Thy Tov avarvety Obvayuy mapéxov 
kal dvawvxov, dua dé éxNelrovtos Tou 
dvawxovros TO c@ua amodduTal Te kcal 
TeevTa’ GOev 57 por SoKovow abrd PuxHy 
karéoa, and Phaed.105D. The influence 
of this idea makes itself felt in all the 
proofs of immortality in Plato, and not 
least in X 608 E ff. See zz. ad loc. 

S53E 32 cvvexwpyoapev kTA. The 
reference is to 350 C,D: cf. also 348C. 
In these passages Justice has been identi- 
fied with Virtue, but not expressly with 
virtue of sowl. For this reason Hartman 
would eject Wux7s. But as Plato has 
just been using apery ‘excellence’ in con- 
nexion with things other than soul (ears 
and eyes), it is important that he should 


now make it clear that in identifying 
dixacoctvn and dpery, he meant soul’s 
aperh. Otherwise a soul may possess its 
aperyH without being just; in which case 
the conclusion which he is aiming at will 
not follow. 

354 A 2 6 ye eb Lov KTrX. The 
ambiguity (as it appears to us) of e) (fv 
and ef mpdrrew is frequently used by 
Plato to suggest that the virtuous life is 
the happy one, e.g. Charm. 172 A, 173 D: 
see note on 3358. Aristotle says that 
Plato was the first to establish this identi- 
fication: see the third fragment of his 
elegies vv. 4—6 ed. Bergk ds pdvos 7 
mparos Oynrav Karédeter évapyas | oikelw 
Te Bl Kal weOdd5oicr Noywv | Ws ayabds TE 
Kai evdaluwv dua ylverar avnp. 

6 eoric8w. The metaphor occurs 
again in 352 B, V 458 A, IX 571 D. It is 
one of the formal links connecting the 
Timaeus with the Republic: see Tim. 17 A. 
Cf. Shakespeare Macbeth Act 1 Scene 4 
‘In his commendations I am fed: It is a 
banquet to me.” 

7 BevdGelors. See Lrtrod. § 3. 

In tard cod ye tA. Plato seems to 
be making the amende honorable to Thra- 
symachus: cf. VI 498C, D ui did 8adr\e— 
ewe kal Opacvmaxov dpte pidous yeyovoras, 
006é pd Tod €xOpods yeyovdras. 
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a te \ Ie a 
pol Tpaos éyévou Kal YadeTTaivav éTavow. ov pévTOL Kaas YE 
ei / ’ , ’ / lal 
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¥ ’ lal \ , n a “A 
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c fol > \ x / \ an / > 
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> 7 y , Gee. / Noe Q a of t 
apabia cite copia Kal apeTh, Kal éumecovtos ad tbaoTepov AOyou, 
/ a / 
6Tt AvoLTENETTEPOY 7 adiKia THS SiKaLoovNs, OVK aTrecyouNV 
\ n a / ; 
TO &n ovK emt TovTO éAOeiv am éexeivou, WaTEe pow! vuVl yéyovev 
2 a / \ 2Q7 € , \ \ / \ ) 
éx TOD dtaroryou pndev eidévar* omoTE yap TO Sikatoy pn oida 
a ) , > 
6 €oTLV, TXOAT Eloomat ElTE apEeTH TLS Oboa TUYXaVEL ElTE Kal Od, 
/ \ 
Kal TOTEpoV O EYwY aVTO ovK EVOaipwv eoTiv 7 Evdaipor. 


TEAOC TIOAITEIAC X. 


3548 10 Twapadepopévov. Casaubon’s 
conjecture mepipepomévou is neat, but in- 
appropriate, the reference being to the 
successive courses at a feast, which were 
not usually carried round among the 
Greeks. In Athen. Iv 33 the carrying 
round of viands is mentioned as an Egyp- 
tian custom: tpitn 8 éotly iééa delrvwy 
alyumTiaky, TpaTegav wey ov TapaTLOe- 
Mévwv, Tivdxwy O€ repipepouévury. 

11 éy® pot Soxm «TA. Lys. 222E 
déoua ody worep of cool év Tols duKaoTy- 
plows, Ta eipnudva aravra avareurdcacbat, 

The tone of the concluding summary 
recalls the usual finish of the earlier and 
professedly negative Socratic dialogues, 
like the Charmides (173 B—176 A). The 
only section of the dialogue which So- 
crates passes over in silence is the refuta- 
tion of the statement that Injustice is 
strong, (350 D—352.C). The original 


question—the -guzd sit of Justice—is a- 
bandoned at 347 E: the gzale sit occupies 
the rest of the dialogue, and Socrates 
enquires first whether Justice is vicious 
and ignorant, or wise and good (347 E— 
350C), next whether it is strong or weak 
(350 D—352 C), and lastly whether it is 
more or less advantageous than Injustice 
(352 D—354 A). To speculate on the 
guale sit of a thing before determining its 
guid sz¢t is condemned by Plato in AZen. 
71 BO O€ uy olda TléoTL, THs av Omotby ve 
tu eldelny ; cf. 2bzd. 86D and 100 B. The 
words with which the first book concludes 
lead us to expect that in the remaining 
books the problem will be discussed in 
proper logical order—the essence first, 
and afterwards the quality, of Justice. 
The expectation is duly fulfilled; and 
Book 1 is therefore in the full sense of the 
term a mpootyov to the whole work. 
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I 327 A. mpocevfdpevos te TH OG Kal dua tiv €optiv BovAcpevos 
bedcacbar Twa TpoTrov TOLGOUCLY, ate voV Tr PwTov ayovVrTes. 

The question whether 77 6d here and in 328 a is Bendis or Athena 
is not so simple as it appears. 

In favour of Athena it may be urged (1) that 7 Geos regularly means 
Athena in Attic literature (see for example Ar. Zg. 656, 903 al., and 
Plato Laws 806 8B): (2) that in view of the relation between the 
Republic and the Zimaeus it is difficult to separate rH Gem here from 
tiv Geov and rys Oeod in Zim. 21a and 26£, where the goddess is 
certainly Athena, (3) that it is dramatically appropriate for an Athenian 
to dedicate his ideal city to the patron goddess of Athens. Plato’s 
perfect city would thus become in a certain sense a BaowXeia. THs Geod. 

On the other hand, the goddess and the festival are mentioned 
so closely together that (if we have regard to the Republic by itself) we 
are scarcely justified in interpreting ry ed without reference to tyv 
éoptyv, and it is quite in harmony with Socrates’ principles that he 
should be among the first to pay his vows at the shrine of the new 
goddess as soon as the vopos 7oAews received her. See Xen. Mem. 1 3. 
I, Iv 3. 16. It is therefore safer to accept the usual view that Plato is 
thinking of Bendis. 


II. 


I 333 E—334 a. dp ovdx 6 waragar Setvotatos év payy €lTe TUKTLKH ElTE 
Twi Kal aAAn, otTos Kai prddgacba; Ilavy ye. "Ap ovv kal vooov oars 
dewvds pvdrégacbar, Kal Aadetv ovTos SewdTaTos ewroujoas; "Epovye Soxel. 
"AAAG Hv oTpatorédov ye 6 abtos PUAaE dyabds, OoTEp Kal TA TOV TOAEULOY 
khéar kat Bovdetpara Kai Tas adAas mpage. TLavy ye. “Orov tis apa 
dewvos PAGE, TovTOV Kat hop Sewos. "Eowxev. 

The reading dvAdgacGar kai aGeiv, otros Seworatos Kai éuroujoat, 
which has slight Ms authority, is defended by Boeckh (AZ. Schr. 1v 
pp. 326 ff.), with whom Zahlfleisch (Zeitschr. f. dst. Gymn. Vol. xxvui 
1877, pp. 603 ff.) and others agree. Boeckh points out that kai Aabety 

sc. vogov, according to his view) suggests (from its notion of clandestine 
cunning) the idea of stealing. This may be admitted, but the idea of 
stealing is much more forcibly suggested (as Stallbaum points out), if 
kat Aabety is construed with otros dewdraros xtA., and this involves the 
necessity of changing (with Schneider) éuoujgoae of the Mss to éuzroijoas, 
for the construction AaGety €uroujoo, though retained by Campbell, is 
destitute of authority. 
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Even if Schneider’s emendation be adopted, the argument is (as 
stated in the notes) fantastical and inconclusive. In order that the 
conclusion 6rov tis dpa devos Pvdak, rovTOV Kai dup Sewds should be 
valid, dvAdgacGa. should be ¢vAafa, and the objects of the two verbs 
in proposition (1) should be identical, as well as those in propositions (2) 
and (3). As itis, if we express ¢vAdgacGau in terms of Purdéa, they are not 
identical: for in (1) it is the enemy whom you smite, but yourself whom 
you guard: in (2) it is yourself (or your patient) whom you guard, but the 
disease which you secretly implant: in (3) you guard your ownarmy, but 
steal the enemy’s plans, etc. Nevertheless Schneider’s emendation is pre- 
ferable to the traditional reading, which not only contains all the same 
fallacies as the other, but leaves the three stages of the argument in 
comparative isolation, attaches the first hint of ‘stealing’ (Aaeiv) to the 
wrong member of the clause, and invclves the use of the somewhat 
strained expression Aafety vocov. It should be added that the change 
from epzroujoo. to euroujoas is not greater than the insertion of kai 
before éuroujoa, and that éuzovoas was very likely to be corrupted 
under the influence of dewds dvddgaoGor just before. The emphatic 
position of kai Aafeiy is necessary to call attention to the first suggestion 
of the idea contained in xAéWar; nor can I agree with J. and C. that in 
Schneider’s emendation “the emphasis falls on the wrong word.” In 
Aabety eurroujoas, which is virtually a single expression, Aafety is more 
important, in view of the conclusion kat kX émrecyv dewds, than éurounoas. 

Hartman condemns the words xat AaGety, and thinks doris and odtos 
have changed places: “cum enim ubique 70 ¢vAagacOar urgeatur 
(6 watagar deworaros, ovtos Kai pvragacbar—dorep KAdpat..., 56 adds 
pvAaé ayabos), requiritur ovros devds prddkacGa, doris Seworartos KTA. 
quibus tribus exemplis praemissis inversa ratione concludit 6rov tis apa 
dewvds PUAGE, TOUTOV Kal dup dewos.” Tucker revives the old conjecture 
kat adGety (‘heal’) instead of kat AaGeiv, and suggests (as an alternative) 
that Aabeitv should be padeiv (i.e. kai pabety ovros Seworaros éumroupoar 
‘clever at learning how to implant’). None of these conjectures appears 
to me so probable as that of Schneider. 


ITI. 


13354. Kedevers 5) nuds rpocbcivar TO dikaiw, 4, os TO mporov 
éhéyoper, Néyovtes Sixarov elvar Tov pev pirov ev Toveiv, TOV o €xOpov Kakas, 
viv mpos TovTH woe Aéeyety, Gre eat Sikavov Tov pev Pirov ayaHov ovta €v 
movetv, Tov & éxOpov Kaxov ovta BAarrewv; 

In this difficult passage Schneider takes 7 as ‘than,’ and zpooGeivar 
as equivalent to a comparative with a verb; but no exact parallel has 
hitherto been adduced, and the idiom even if admissible is exceedingly 
harsh. Neither the suggestion of Stephanus (pooGetvar 76 dixaiw addAws 
#) nor that of Richards (to insert wAéov after 7) carries conviction. It 
should also be remarked that the words viv pds Tovtw dd¢ Aéyety follow 
somewhat awkwardly as an explanation of rpooOeivar 7@ dixaiw if 7) ws is 
interpreted in Schneider’s way. Stallbaum’s 7} ws—rtov dé €xOpov Kaxds; 
vov mpos TovTw Ode A€yew, is very unpleasing, not so much from the 
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necessity of understanding A€yeuw after 7 (‘or to say, as we said at first’ 
etc.) as because it is extremely violent to separate n from vdv mpds TovTw 
ade A€yew. Faesius’ proposal (in which he is followed by Ast, Madvig, 
and several editors) to eject n gives the required sense (‘do you bid us 
add to the view of justice which etc., ? poo Oeivar being explained by zpos 
rotrw dd déyetv), but it fails to account for the presence of 7 in the Mss. 
It may seem an objection to the view which IJ take that 7 in a sentence 
of this kind would naturally introduce an alternative, whereas: zpos 
Tovtw ade déyew Only explains zpooGeivar, This objection, such as it is, 
applies with still greater force to the view that 7 is ‘than.’ Some will 
probably regard the whole clause from 7—Aé€yew as a marginal com- 
mentary on zpooGeivac; but this is much too drastic. Possibly 7 should 
be replaced by xai—the corruption is said to be common (Bast Comment. 
Palaeogr. p. 815); but I am not convinced that 7 does not sometimes 
mean ‘or in other words’ even in classical Greek. 


LW, 


I 336 EK. By yap 53) olov, a peev xpuo tov eCynrodpev, ovK av TOTE mpas 
éxovTas eivat Seeodurauener Ott adAnros ev TH Entnoer Kal SiapGeipery TV 
evpeoiv avTov, dixatoovvnv be Cnrovvras, T pay Wa. ToAAGV xpvoiwv TULLUIT EPOV, 
éreiO ovtws avontus treikev addnAOIs Kal od omovddlew O TL padtora 
havyvar aito. olov ye ov, & pide: aAX’, oipat, od dvvapeOa. 

Schneider’s explanation of the words oiov ye o¥ (sc. ypas orovdalew 
0 Tipadiota pavyvat adto) would probably have met with wider acceptance 
if he had taken more pains to justify his view. The key to the meaning 
is to be found in the affirmative oleoOai ye xpy which sometimes follows 
a fortiori reasoning of this kind in Plato. Two examples will suffice : 
Prot. 325 B,C TO, pev ara apa Tovs vieis duddoKovtat, eb ots ovK éoTe 
Oavaros n equa env py érioTwvTal, ep o oe 7 » TE Cnpla Oivetos QUTOV TOUS 
TALT(—TAVTA oe apa ov ddacKovrar Bae emipeAodvTaL TAC AV emripuedevav ; 
oltecOai ye xpy, and Phaed. 68 A 7) avOpwriven pev radiKdv—aTroGavovtwv 
modo dn Exovtes YOeAncay cis adov iévac—dpovycews 5€ apa Tis TO OvTL 
€pov—ayavaKTHoel TE amobvyoKwy Kal ovK aopevos elow adrooe; oleo bal 
ye xpy. If in place of the imperative py yap 67 otov, Plato had used 
an interrogation (as he generally does in sentences of this kind), writing 
let us say 7) olec instead of pr yap 87 olov, he would have added oiecOai 
ye xen. The same way of writing, dictated of course by the desire to 
emphasize the d¢ clause, causes him to say otov ye when the sentence is 
in the imperatival form. o¥ is of course necessary on account of & ¢iA« 
For the affirmative sense of oiov cf. infra 346 E dp ovv 00d odedet tore, 
Otav mpoika épyatntar; Otwor éywye, and xX 608 Dp. Of the various 
suggestions made on this passage that of O. Apelt iov, tov, d pire “aber 
wehe, o Freund, unsere Kraft, glaube ich, reicht nicht aus dazu” (72 
Jahrb. 1891, p. 557) deserves mention for its ingenuity ; but except for 
the corruption of ye to te (see cy. x.), the text is sound. ‘There is 
certainly no occasion to follow g and Stallbaum in writing pi olov ot for 
OLOU Yé Ov. 
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357 A—358 E Socrates had thought 
the conversation at an end, but Glauco 
revives the theory of Thrasymachus. A 
threefold classification of goods ts first 
agreed upon. Goods are desirable either 
(1) for their own sakes, or (2) both for 
their own sakes and for their conse- 
quences, or (3) for their consequences 
alone. Fustice is placed by Socrates in 
the second and noblest of these three 
classes. Glauco on the other hand asserts 
that the Many place it in the third, and 
proposes to advocate the belief of the Many, 
not as holding it himself, but in order to 
compel Socrates to defend Justice and con- 
demn Injustice solely on their merits. 
Thrasymachus, he thinks, has cried off 
too soon. 

357A 1 éy®xKrtX. Néyou is abstract 
= Tod Aéyew, not ‘the discussion’ (Jowett), 
which would be rod Aéyou. For 76 dé see 
on I 340 D. : 

2 ‘Hv dpa: ‘was after all,’ asin IV 443 C 
70 O€ ye jv dpa—eldwNédy Te THs StKacoobyys 
and Soph. Zr. 1172 70 8” jv ap’ ovdev 
Go mA Oavety éué. With mpooiusov 
cf. infra vit 531 D, Aesch. P. V. 740 f. 
ods yap viv axhxoas Adyous | elvar doKe? 
co pndérw ’vy mpootutors, and Shake- 


A. P. 


speare Macbeth 1 3 ‘‘As happy prologues 
to the swelling act Of the imperial theme.” 
For the sense see the last note on Book 1. 
There is no good ground for supposing 
(with von Sybel De Platonis Proemzts 
Academicis) that either Book 1 of the 
Republic or the rest of Plato’s dialogues 
were intended merely as mpooluia or 
‘Programs’ to attract pupils to his 
lectures. 

5 PovAa xTA. The antithesis is be- 
tween Ooxely memeckévac and 7retoa, and 
Bov’Nec is used in its natural sense, not 
(as Ast thinks) with the force of «@\dov 
Bovre. 

3578 7 €ye yap por. Other classifi- 
cations of ‘goods’ in Plato will be found 
in Laws 631 Bff. and 697 B ff. (with 
which compare Arist. 2th. Mic. 1 8. 
1098> 12 ff.). See also Kuthyd. 279 A ff., 
Gorg. 467 E, Phil. 66 a ff. The nearest 
parallels to the present classification are 
furnished by Stoicism, in which goods 
were classified as (a) redcxd, (4) mounted, 
(c) both redicd and omrixa, and the 
mponyueva as (a) d abrd, (b) di’ erepa, 
(c) kat &’ aira kal &” érepa see D. L. 
VII-96, 107. 
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/ \ € \ of > lal NS 
10 dorratopevot; olov TO xatpew Kal ai ndovat doar aBdaBeis Kal 
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pndev eis Tov érevta ypdvov Sid Tatas yixyveTar Addo 1) Xalpewv 
éyovta. “Emouye, qv 8 eyo, Soxet re eivar Tovodrov. | Ti 6€é; 0 avTo 
Te avTod ydpw ayaTOpev Kal TOV at’ avTod yuyvopévov; olov ad 
To dpovely Kal TO Opav Kal TO byaivew* Ta yap ToLladTd Tov du 
apdotepa aotatoueba. Nai, eirov. Tpitov dé opas Ti, ébn, 
eidos ayabod, év 6 TO yupvdtecOar Kal TO Kaduvovta iatpever Oa 
kal idtpevois te Kal 6 GAXos XpnmaTLopds; TadTa yap érimrova 
paipev av, opereiv S€ nuas, cai atta pev éavtov | évexa ovK av 
deFaiueOa eéyew, Tov Se picOdv Te yapw Kal TOV addrQwWV doa 
yiyveras an’ avtav. “Eotw yap odv, épnv, Kal todto Tpirov. 
Gdra ti 84; “Ev roie, ébn, TovtT@v tHv Stxavocvyny TiOns; “Eyo 
perv oipat, nv © elyo, év TH KaddioTo, 6 Kal S¢ abTO Kai dia TA 
yeyvopeva am avtod ayamntéov TO wédAXOVTL paKapim écecOat. 
Ov tolvuy Soxel, en, Tois ToAXois, GANA TOD ézruTOVvoU el6ovs, 


10 xalpew—aBraBets. These ‘inno- 
cent pleasures’ are defined in Laws 
667 E as those which bring no conse- 
quences in their train, good, bad, or 
otherwise (cf. kal undév els Tov erera 
xpovov dia TavTas ylyverar dAdo 7 Xalpev 
éxovra). They are not quite identical 
with the ‘pure pleasures’ of PAz/. 51 B, 
which are not necessarily devoid of all 
results, but only of pain. The same con- 
ception recurs in Aristotle, who regards 
the aBdaBets ndovat both as conducive to 
the ethical end and as useful for purposes 
of recreation (Fol. © 5. 1339? 25). 

kal udev KTA. The relative passes into 
a demonstrative (ravras) in the second 
half of the sentence, as in III 412 D, 
VI 505 D, E, VII 521 B, and elsewhere. 
The idiom is regular in Greek, but the 
second pronoun is more usually some 
case of avrés than of od7os, e.g. III 395 D, 
VI 511 C, Gorg. 452 D, Theaet. 192 A. 
Cobet however (AZzem. X1 p. 167) goes 
too far in maintaining that avrés is alone 
permissible in this idiom. Cf. Engel- 
hardt Anac. Plat. Spec. 11 pp. 41—43. 
pnoév is used in preference to ovdév: for 
“* cogitatione circumscriptum genus signi- 
ficatur’’ (Schneider). With the sentiment 
Muretus compared Arist. Zt. Nic. X 2. 
1172> 22 ovdéva yap érepwray Tivos evexa 
noerat, ws Kad’ avriv odcay alperiy thy 
noovny. 

12 €xovta: sc. avrds (so also Schneider), 


not the idiomatic ‘to continue rejoicing’ 
(as Campbell suggests). The essential 
mark of these pleasures, viz. that they 
give pleasure only while they last, is 
brought out by éyovra, which recalls 
degaiued’ av exeuv just above, and is 
used without an expressed object as in 
366 E. 

357 C 14° TO dhpovetv—dtyratve. 
dxovew is added in 367 c. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. 1 4. 1096 16 Kad’ abra de 
mota Oein tis Gv; 7 boa Kat povotmeva 
OuwdkeTat, oiov TO Ppovety Kal dpav kal 
nooval Twes Kai rial; Tatra yap el Kal 
6c’ GAXO Te SibKoMer, Ouws Trav Kal’ 
aura dyabuv Bein tis dv: also Met. At. 
980? 2 ff. Aristotle himself does not sug- 
gest that a special class should be made 
of things desirable both in themselves and 
for their results; but zztegri sensus and 
bona valetudo are included in the Stoic 
category of mponyuéva cal dv adrda Kal 
6.’ érepa (Cic. De Fin. 111 56: cf. D. L. 
VII 107). 

16 yupvdler Oar KTA. Cf. Prot. 354 A 
and Gorg. 467 C, D (where xpnuaticpds 
is again said to belong to this class). 
idrpevots as an example of xpnuatiomos 
(in spite of the dxpiBhs Novos of 1 342 B ff.) 
is suggested by éarpevec@a. 6 aAdos is 
‘the rest of,’ and should not be taken 
(with Stallbaum) as praeterea: cf. Gorg. 
lc. of mhEovrés Te Kal TOy GANOV XpNMa- 
TLo MOY XpyMaTifouevor and Crito 53 E. 
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0 picOav O &vexa nai evdoxiunoewov Sia Sd€av érirndevréov, avo 
dé Sv’ aitd deveréov ws dv vader ov. 


HH. 


as ‘ ’ Lge Tyg n 4 
Oida, nv 8 eyo, OTe Soke? ovTH, Kal wddat bd Opacuya- 


€ le) x / > / na 
Nouv ws To.ovToy ov wWéyeTal, adixia 8 érraweitar' GAN éy@ TIS, 
e y / wv / 14 Ul nr 
B @s éoxe, Suvocuabys. “10! dy, ebn, dxovoov Kai euod, édv cor 


’ \ a al 
TavTa do0Kn. 


Ui hd / / lal 
Opacvpayos yap mor dhaivetat TpwatTepov Tov 
6 ¢ Ni an v4 ” On 6d \ \ BA AY nA 

€0VTOS UTO cov waTrEep Gdis KNANOHVaL, wot S€ OVTw KATA VOdY IO 


ev 8) aes L Ase D ent 5 a \ Sv 90K thos ® 
) QaTro evEus Yyeyovev TEPL EKATEPOU em Oupo yap akovoal TL T 


a € 7 \ 7 4 lod 
é€oTl exaTepov Kal Tiva exer Siva avTo KaP avTo évoy év TH 


A \ \ \ ’ , a a 
ux, Tovs Sé ywrcbods Kal Ta yiyvoueva ar avTov édcat yaipev. 


¢ Noe , bs 
OUTwat oY TrOLNTw, eav Kal Gol doKH* erravavedoouat TOY Opacv- 


/ 2 N a \ lal 5 yA 
C paxov Royor, Kal! mpatov pév ép@ Sixarocvvyny otov civat pacwy 15 


\ la / , 
Kai O0ev yeyovévar’ Sevrepov Sé OTL TavTEs aUTO of émuTNdevoVTES 


” > / < ’ lal > > > (4 > / / 
AKOVTES ETLTNSEVOVELY WS avayKatoy GAN ovy ws dyabov" TpiTov 


be isd rapa > \ 8 lal 5 \ \ a if ” ¢ an 50L 
€ OTL ELKOTWS AUTO PWat TOU YaP ALELVUWYV apa oO TOV QAOLKOU 


Nae A 
H 0 TOU Sixatiov Bios, ws N€éyoUGtY. 
doxel otTws* amrop® pévtor StateOpvdnpévos Ta @Ta, aKovwyv 20 


> i Vow f o 4 BA 
émret Euorye, @ L@KpaTes, OVTL 


Opacupdyouv Kat pupimy dddArAgwv, Tov Se varép THs SsKacoovyns 


ro | ¢ 7 10 P >) / ? / e vA 5 
oyov,' @s auevov abixias, ovdevos Tw aknKkoa ws PBovdNopmar 


/ x FN > ig \ Pd 16 ’ fal 
Bovropar S€ avto Kal’ avTo éyKwptalouevov axovoas. 


paniota 


cme S x» n L x / pe aN y / 
) OlLUal AV GOV mubéc bat 610 KATQATELVAS EPW TOV GOLKov Biov 


2 a > A \ 2 / 4 cay , fs. / \ 
érravav, eitr@v oe. évdeiEouat oot, dv TpoTov ad BovrAopat Kal 25 


o 


7. dodicla d° éroweira IL: om. A. 


3584 4 picbov 0 evexa kTrA. Her- 
werden would read pucddv Te pev evexa, 
but for dé without méy preceding see 
1340 Dz. The words dia ddéav, which 
are condemned by the same critic, may 
no doubt be a gloss on evdoKiunoewr 
évexa. I incline however to think them 
genuine. Plato is not averse to duplicate 
expressions of this kind (see Schanz /Vov. 
Comm. Plat. pp. 12—15), and the em- 
phatic addition of 6:4 dd¢av helps in the 
absence of péy to prepare us. for the 
antithesis avrd dé 6’ avrd «rd. Cf. 363 A 
below. ’ 

7 rw éyerar. See cr. x. The words 
ddixia & émawetra: are probably genuine: 
for the mention of dda seems to be 
necessary to justify the pronoun éxarépov 
just below: cf. also in D BovAopar Kal cod 
dxovew ddiklay pev WeyovTos, duxacoovynv 
6é émraivovvros. For the omission see 


Introd. § 5. 

358 Cc 17 ws dvaykatov dAd’ ovx 
as dya0dy. Cf. infra 360 c and VI 493 C 
Ti 6€ Tod dvaykatov Kal dyabod picw bcov 
duapéper TO bvTe KTA, 

18 dpelvoy dpa. dpa disclaims re- 
sponsibility for the theory: cf. 362 a, 
364 B, E al. 

21 Opacvpdaxov—drdov. 
337 A ff. 

358 D 24 Katatevas KTA.: ‘I will 
speak vehemently in praise of the unjust 
life. The explanation of Photius and 
Suidas (xararelvas ép&* avril rod paxpov 
Abyov SeEehedoouat) does not suit 11 367 B 
ws Sivapat pddiora Karatelvas Néyw. For 
this intransitive use of xararelvw cf.1348 A 
and Boeckh’s emendation of Eur. /fh. 
Aul. 336 otre xaratev® (kataw MSS) 
Mav éyw. 


See on I 


a? 


5 
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Lol / ¥ ’ lal 
cod adkovew adikiav pev vpéyovtos, Sexatocvvnv dé ématvodvTos. 


ty Ya 
aX Opa, él 


A , 
cot Bovropéev@ & réyoo. 


/ 
Ilavtwv pardiota, jv & eyo" 


a nr 4 / / 
mept yap Tivos | av maAXov TOAAGKIS TIS VodY EYwV XaipoL NEyoU 
if 4 Nk an 4 > a \ 
Kal axovwov; KddduoTa, épy, Néyers* Kal 6 TpaTov Epyy Epetv, TEpl 
‘ ¢/ Vy , 
ToUTOU aKove, oldv TE TL Kal bOev yéyove StKavocvrn. 


30. 


oléy ré re nos: Ti dv re AB: Tb oldy re IL: ri olovra g. 


27 el cor Bovdopévm. In Crat. 384A 
éori is again omitted in this phrase. A 
still bolder example is cited by Stallbaum 
from Antipho 6. 8 éay tuiv jdouévas. 
See Schanz Vovae Comm. Plat. pp. 31— 
358 E 30 olovré tr. The reading 
of A ri ov Te kal 60ev yéyove involves the 
separation of é6ev from yéyove, and is 
otherwise much too harsh to be right. 
There is something to be said in favour of 
Schneider's wep! rovrov dkove ri otovrat, 
kal d0ev yéyove Sixaroc’vyn (see cr. 7.), 
especially as the confusion between ofév 
re and olovrat occurs rather frequently in 
Platonic Mss (see Schneider on I 329 E), 
but the specific reference in 6 pny mp&rov 
épetv to 358 C mpGrov pév ep duxaLroovynv 
olov elvai dact xal bev yeyovévar points 
to the presence of ofov here. The reading 
oléy re, adopted by Stallbaum, as well as 
by Jowett and Campbell, on the authority 
of three mss (Vind. F, Flor. RT), is un- 
exceptionable in point of sense, but fails to 
account for the presence of ri in the best 
Mss. I have ventured to read ofév ré re 
(sc. éorl), supposing that the confusion 
arose from the accidental omission of 71, 
which was afterwards (as rt) wrongly 
inserted before ofév (where it remained 
in II), ofov itself being afterwards changed 
to dv in order to provide a kind of con- 
struction (‘being what, and whence, it 
arises, J. and C.). This &v was itself 
fortified by rvyxydve: in Flor. B and the 
Aldine edition. Campbell’s suggestion 
that ‘‘7i 6v re may be a corruption of ti 
éoti’’ is improbable: still less can Her- 
werden and Hartman induce us to reject 
the whole clause. Few will approve of 
Tucker’s conjecture ri 7@ bvTu Kal dev 
xT. Dr Jackson suggests dkové rt, ofdy 
Te kal xrA., and a reviewer of my Zext 
of the Republic in Lit. Centralblatt 1898 
p- 296 oldy 7 éort KTH. 

358 E—359 B Glauco will first de- 
scribe the origin and nature of Fustice 
according to the theory which he has under- 


taken to maintain. According to nature, to 
commit injustice ts a good, to suffer injustice 
anevil. But as there ts more evel in suffer- 
ing than good in committing injustice, 
experience causes men to enter into a 
compact neither to commit nor suffer 
wrong. The collective prescriptions of 
this compact are called Law and Fustice. 
Fusticets accordingly a compromise between 
the best policy, t.e. doing wrong without 
incurring any penalty, and the worst, 
2.0. suffering wrong without being able to 
exact vengeance. -lVo one will accept the 
compromise who ts strong enough to do 
wrong successfully. 

858. ff. In thus resuscitating the 
theory of Thrasymachus, Glauco removes 
a serious stumbling-block by introducing 
the distinction between vars and vépos. 
Civilisation revolts against the anti-social 
doctrines of Thrasymachus in their appli- 
cation to itself, but receives them more 
favourably when its own existence is safe- 
guarded by relegating them to an age 
anterior to society. The view maintained 
by Glauco is allied to that of Callicles in 
Gorg. 482 Eff.; and it has already been 
pointed out (on I 337 A, 344 8B) that simi- 
lar views were tolerably widely enter- 
tained in Plato’s time. To the evidence 
previously adduced may be added Laws 
690 B, 889, Eur. Phoen. 509 and Frag. 
giz 7 pars EBovred’ 7 vouwv obey pédret. 
But whereas the doctrine of Callicles 
breaks down in explaining the orzg¢n of 
Law (Gorg. 483, cf. 488 D—489 D), 
Glauco’s theory endeavours to solve this 
difficulty by postulating a social contract. 
A kindred solution is ascribed by Aris- 
totle to the Sophist Lycophron: /o/. T 
1280? 10 6 véouos ocwOyKn, Kal KaOdaqrep 
&pn Avkbdpwv 6 codtorns, éyyunrays add7- 
ots TGv dixaiwy. The theory of a Social 
Contract was revived by Epicurus: see 
D. L. X 150. The views of the ‘‘in- 
complete Protagoreans”’ in 7heaet. 172 B 
(with which cf. Laws 889 £), though they 
do not offer an explanation of the origin of 
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— Leduxévar yap 8 pacww 70 pév adixciv dyabdv, Td 8é adiKeto Oar 
Kaxov, Téovt dé KaK@® UmepBddrew 1d ddiKeicOar 4) ayale To 
adixelv, dot émevdavy addANAOvS adixOci Te Kal adikdvTar Kal 
apphotépav yevovras, Tois pr) Svvapévors TO pev exhevryew | Td SE 
aipeiy, Soxeiy NvotTercly EvvOécOat AAd)rOLS puNT’ adiKElY pT 
abukeiaBas* Kal évredOev 59 apEacOar vopovs TiOecOar Kai EvvO7- 
Kas avT@v, Kal ovoudoat TO Ud TOU vomou éniTaypa VopLmov TE 
Kal Sixatov’ Kal eivar dy Ta’tny yéveotv Te Kal ovciay Sixacocvvns, 
peTakd odcay Tov wey apiatou dvTos, éay adikaVv pr Sido Sixny, 
Tov S€ KakioToU, é€av adiKovpevos TiwpetcOar advvaToS 7° TO bé 
Sixasov év pécw ov TovTwY adudhotépwr ayaTracbat ody | ws ayabor, 
GXX’ @s adppwotia Tod adixely Timwpevov’ émel Tov Suvapevor 


2. dOoxeity Ast: doxe? codd. 


Law, are parallel in so far as they regard 
it as depending for its binding force 
solely upon the sanction of society. 

31 mepvévat yap—kakdv. Cf. Gore. 
483A gvoe pev yap wav aloxudy éorw 
6rep Kal KdKiov, TO adiketoBar, vouw Oe 
76 aocxetv. That the natural relation be- 
tween man and man is one of war is a 
view expressed in Laws 626 A jv yap 
Kadovow ol mdeloro Ty avOpwrwv eipn- 
yyy, Toor’ evar povoy dvoua, Toe 8 Epyw 
Tdoas wpos Tacas Tas WOAELS del TONE MOV 
aknpukroy Kata pvaty eva. A similar 
theory is contained in the myth of Prota- 
goras (Prot. 322 8 ff.). 

34 Tots pry Svvapévots KTA.: i.e. (ac- 
cording to the theory of Callicles) rots 
dobevéar avOpwmo.s Kal Tots Tools (Gorg. 
4838). In place of doxet in 359 A I have 
adopted Ast’s conjecture doxetv. Through- 
out this paragraph Glauco consistently 
presents his view at second hand. For 
the collocation of infinitives cf. aédvxety, 
adicely 360 D, and for the error itself 
Introd. § 5. 

359 A 3 EvvOjKas avtov: ‘cove- 
nants between one another,’ ‘mutual 
covenants.’ Reading atrav, Tucker sug- 
gests that the meaning is, ‘they~ esta- 
blished laws and covenants concerning 
them,’ i.e. concerning matters connected 
with dduxety and ddiceto@ar—a very im- 
probable view. 

4 Vvopinov te Kal Slkarov: gdyul yap 
éym 76 voutmov Sixaroy eivat, said Socrates 
(Mem. IV 4. 12). 


6 tod pty dplorov Krd. Cf. the 
reasoning of Philus (whose position in 
Cicero’s work corresponds to that of 
Glauco here) in Cic. de Rep. 111 23 “nam 
cum de tribus unum esset optandum, 
aut facere inluriam nec accipere, aut et 
facere et accipere, aut neutrum, optimum 
est facere, impune si possis, secundum 
nec facere nec pati, miserrimum digladi- 
ari semper tum faciendis tum accipiendis 
iniuriis.” Cicero is following Carneades 
(zbzd. 8), who may have been thinking of 
the present passage. dyamdo@a below (as 

. and C. observe) ‘‘implies acquiescence 
rather than decided preference.” 

8598 go émel tov Suvdpevov KrTA. 
is further elaborated with much vigour 
in Gorg. 484A. With as ddn0as dvdpa 
should be compared the emphatic avjp 
in that passage (éav dé ye, oluar, piouw 
ixavyy yévnrac éxwv avyjp), and Eur. 
Phoen. 509 avavdpia yap, To wéov darts 
dmohécas | rolhacoov é\aBe. 

359B—360D Secondly (urges Glauco), 
no one ts willingly just. Greve the just 
and the unjust the fullest power to work 
their will, by ensuring them against all 
evil comsequences—give them the faculty 
of becoming tmvisible, such as Gyges pos- 
sessed through his ring, and the just man 
well shew himself no better than the un- 
just. If, with this power to screen him- 
self, the just man still refused to do wrong, 
no doubt men would praise him openly, 
but tn secret they would judge him wholly 
miserable and foolish. 
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lal A , \ 
10 avTO Troveiv Kal ws GdANnOas avdpa ovd av évi mote EvvOécBat TO 


, ’ lal , > a / iN + 
ponte adsxeiy ponte adixeicOar’ paiverOar yap av. 


¢€ \ S \ 
% pev ovv 81 


/ , x , dA N i \ > e 
dios Sixavocivys, @ LwKpates, avtn Te Kal ToravTy, Kai €€ dv 


/ a ¢€ € t 
TEPVUKE, TOLAVTA, WS O AOYOS. 


Lit: 


\ 5) / tn dd a BA 
‘Os dé Kal ot €TrLTNOEVOVTES advvamia TOU aouKkety QKOVTES 


pee Sh: > UA / N/a ah > / > / id 
15 avTO émuTNdevoual, wadicT av aicOoipeOa, €¢ ToLovde TroLnaatpeV 


a a ay if a 
7H Siavoia: | Sovtes eEovalav éxatép@ Troveiy 6 Te dv BovdyTat, TO 


an £ VA lal € 
te dukaim Kal TO adixo, elt érraKoNovOncamev Oewpevol, Tot 1 


2 , Ong, ” 
érvOupia EKATEPOV akeu. 


Bay \ 
er avtopop@ ody ANdBowmev dv Tov 


AYA a 180, > Te AN bea PS) \ \ / A a 
tKQLOV TO QAOLK@ ELS TAUTOV LOVTA ta THY mrcoveeiar, Oo TaACa 


/ / / \ / \ 
20 dows Siwoxew twépuxev ws ayabdv, vow Sé Bia Twapdyetar emt 


THY TOD Loov TLULHD. 


eln 8 dv 7 eEovcia nv Aéyw Tordde padoTa, 


a 7 Ué i“ vee} A a a 
€l avTois yévouTo olav TroTé pacw Stvayiv To Cvyouv | rob Avdod 


mpoyovm yevérbar. 


/ 
eivat bev yap auToV TroLULeva OntevovTa 


Tapa te TOTe Avodias dpxovTs, buBpov Sé ToANOD yevopevov 


a an n an nN 
25 Kal ceiopod payhval Te THS yhs Kal yevéoOar yYdoua KaTa TOV 


/ Lal > an 
ToTov 9 évemev’ tOovta bé€ Kal Oavudoavta KataBjva’ Kal deity 


addra Te 51) wvOoroyovow Oavpacta Kali immov yadkody KolXor, 


25. Tt A*IIT: om. Al. 


359B 15 él Toudvde—Sdvres. dédvTes 
kth. explains rodvde. ef need not be 
twice expressed: cf. 1 351Cz. 

359 C 20 vopw—rapayerat. The 
language is perhaps suggested by the lines 
of Pindar cited in Gore. 484 B vdmos 0 
_ mavrwy Bacirevs Svarav Te Kal dbavarwv— 
dyer Ouxawwv TO Bracdrarov dreprara 
xeupl kr. (cf. Prot. 337 D). but the preposi- 
tion in mapdyera adds the further notion 
that equality is not Nature’s highway. 
For Big i.g. Bialws in conjunction with 
another dative Schneider cites VIII 552 E 
ods émimedeia Bia Katéxovcw ai dapxail. 
In the next line it is better to regard 
Toudde as explained by ei—vyevécOar, than 
as balancing otay, in which case ed at’rots 
yévoiro would be superfluous. The op- 
portunity (éfoveia) of working their will 
comes from the possession (ei avrots yé- 
vo.ro) of a certain active faculty (dvvapus) 
like that of Gyges. 

22 t® Tvyov xtX. Cf. x 612 B Tov 
Tvyou daxrvduov. In Appendix I I have 
given reasons for believing that the Gyges 
of the proverbial ‘Gyges’ ring’ was not 
“‘Gyges the Lydian” —the hero of Hero- 


dotus’ story (I 7), but a homonymous 
ancestor of his. If so, we must (on the 
hypothesis that the text is sound) suppose 
that Plato here omits the name of the 
original Gyges either because he wishes 
tacitly to contradict a prevalent miscon- 
ception, or (more probably) because his 
readers might be presumed to know or to 
be capable of inferring that the ancestor 
of Gyges the Lydian was also called 
Gyges. The MS reading is supported by 
Proclus (r@ kara tov Tuéryou mpoyovov dvy- 
ynware in Scholl Procli Comm. in Remp. 
Pi. part. ined. p. 60. 30). For other 
views of this passage see App. I. 

359D 28 as hatver Bar : with vexpov, 
as Schneider saw: ‘‘utrum vere mortuus 
fuerit, an specie, fabula incertum reliquit. 5 
Stallbaum wrongly interprets nimirum 
videbatur Gyges cernere’ etc. : this would 
be expressed by doxety. Ast connects the 
phrase with welfw 7 Kar’ &vOpwrov: but 
this is very weak in point of sense. The 
words are omitted by Cicero (De Off. 
III 38). . 

29 €xew. See cr. 2. and (for the omis- 
sion in A) Jztrod.§ 5. éxew in the sense of 
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/ ” SEAN ’ , IQA 
Oupidas éxovta, Ka ds éyxdiypavta ideiv évdvta vexpdv, os pal- 
y A >» a 
veoOat, weiSw 7) Kat avOpwrov’ TovTov Se Xo pev éyew ovdéy, | 
\ \ a \ a) 7 a / a 
Tepi O€ TH XElpt xpvoody SaxrTUALov, dv meprEddpevoy exhvau. 
£ \ fe a , 
auANOyou Oé yevomevou Tots Troipéow eiwOdtos, tv é&aryyéAXovev 
aN a lal lal \ \ AN t , , an 
kara phva TO Bacirel Ta Tepi TA Toma, adixéaOat Kal éxeivov 
4 ss 7 / na r 
exovta Tov OaxTvALoy. KaOjyevoy ovy peTa TOV AAV TUXELV 
\ / rn / 
Thy opevddvnv tod SaxTuXlov Teptayayovta mpos éavToV Els TO 
vy ie [ U nk / a ? a 
elow THS YELPOS. ToOUTOV Sé yevomévov apavh avTov yevé|aOat Tots 
i \ ¢ 
TapakaOnpévots, Kai SuvaréyecOar ws rept olyouévov. Kal Tov 
/ ‘\ / > aA 
Oavpatew Te Kal wad éripnrapovta Tov SaxTidov aTtpéYrat 
4 \ 80 \ ff \ / \ fal 
é&m THhv ohevdovny, Kai oTpépavta havepov yevécOat. Kai TovTO 
> / ’ n Qn 
evvonoavta anoteipacbar tod dSaxtuNiov, ef TavTny éxou THY 
/ \ ’ A c/ 4 
dvvapiv, Kat avTd ota EvyBaivew, otpépovte pev elow THY 
/ > / ¢ fh x ’ 
odevdovny adjr@ yiyverOa, Ew Sé Syrw. aicOopevov dé evOds 
/ lal ? /- an 
diatrpdtacbat Tav ayyéXwy yevécOar TOY Tapa Tov Baciréa’ | 
> / \ \ a rn 
€XOovta S€ Kal THY yvvaika avTod povyevoavTa, pet éxeivns 
9 ~ rn a tal 
émiOéuevov TH Baciret aroKTelvat Kal THY apynyv KaTacxeiv. 
a) 5 80 ‘ 8 / / 6 A \ \ 3 / 
éi ovv bvo0 ToLovTw SaKTvrAiw yevoicOny, Kal Tov péev oO Sikatos 
rn X € > f ¢/ 
mepieito, Tov S€ 6 AbiKOS, oddEls AV yévorTO, ws SdEELEV, odTwS 
3) a XN - a \ 
adaudvtivos, os av peiveey ev TH SiKavocivyn Kai TOApHoELEV 
> / Q an s / \ Ne ek 266 ’ fal N > an 
améyerOat TOV adroTpPioV Kal fy GmrrTecOau, EEdv avT@ Kal EK THs 


29. éxew II: om, A. 8. 
Baowrtéa IL: rev ep) rov Baoiréa B. 


Tov—Baotéa g et in mg. A®?: om. Atl: roy— 


‘have on’ ‘wear,’ i.g. Popetv, is tolerably 
frequent in Homer, though rarer in Attic: 
see Stephanus-Hase 7hes. s.y. For the 
change of subject in éxew—éxBjvau cf. 111 
414 Dz. Other views on the text and 
interpretation of this passage are discussed 
in App. II. ; 

8359E 30  xepl. Herwerden’s dax- 
TUAw is unnecessary, and even unpleasant 
with daxrvdvoy so near. Cf. xpuodxerpes 
in Luc. Zim. 20. ‘‘ Etiamnunc homines 
ita loguuntur” (Hartman). 

31 ww’ éEayyé\Aovev KTA.: ‘to report, 
as was done every month.’ The present 
expresses the habit (J. and C.). . 

360 A 4 odevddovqv: the ‘collet’ 
or ‘bezel’ (Lat. funda or pala annuli)— 
which is as it were the sling in which the 
stone is set. 

360B 12 ws Sdgeev. ‘Optativus 
eandem vim habet, quam solet in oratio- 
ne obliqua habere, efficitque, ut verba 


ovdels av ryévorro ovrws etc. ex aliorum 
ore missa videantur” (Schneider). This 
explanation appears to me better than 
any other, although I can discover no ex- 
act parallel in Greek. Glauco is most 
careful throughout the whole of this sec- 
tion to disclaim responsibility for the views 
he advocates: cf. ws 6 Noyos 359 B, érel— 
aduxely in C, ws Pyoee KTA. in D below: 
also 361 Eal. Tucker would translate ‘as 
it might seem,’ defending the optative by 
Ar. Birds 180 womep eimot tts and Eur. 
Andr. 929 ws e’rov tis. Others erroneously 
hold that dy may be supplied from dy 
yévo.ro, while Ast is desirous of inserting 
the particle on conjecture. I do not 
think that the optative can be explained 
as an instance of irregular assimilation 
or attraction. 

13, dv pelveev. For dv cf. Symp. 
179A and other examples in Kiihner G7. 


Gr. 11 p. 934- 
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15 dyopas abeas & te Bovrovto AapBavew, Kali eiowdvTe eis! TASC 
oikias cvyyiyver Oar bt@ Bovrotto, Kal drroKTewivat Kai éx SecMHaOV 
Avew ovaTiWas BovdolTo, Kal TaAXA TPaTTEW ev Tots avOpwrros 
icdeov dvta. ova Sé Spav ovdéev av Sidpopoy tod érépou Trovoi, 


’ \ > y 
GNX él TavTov lovey auorepo. 


fal / 
KQITOL Méya TOUTO TEKMNPLOV 


¢/ 2 ’ , ’ / ¢ > 
av dain tus, OTe oddels Ex@v Sixatos aXrX avayKalopevos, WS OVK 
fe) >) Lr aed J 
aya0od (dia dvros, éret drov y’ av ointas ExacTos olos Te Ever Oau 


n lal nn nq aN AY an 
adiceiy, adixetv. AvaotTErety yap dn oletar | TAs avnp TOAD “addov 


’ a f b a ¢ , ¢ 
idia Thy adixiay Ths Sixavoovyns, aAnOh oidpevos, ws pynoes O TeEpt 


n / ’ , i y 
TOU TOLOUTOU NOYyoU A€ywu' Emel El TUS TOLavTHS eFovTias éTINaBo- 


25 mevos pondév tote eOédor adicoar mde aaito THY addoTpior, 


> , \ Xx / 4 o > / \ > ie 
aOrXuwtatos pev av OdEevev eivat Tois aicPavopévots Kal avonTo- 


> tal b x ee > / B id 2 a 
Tatos, émawoiev 8 av avTov GAAnwY évayTiov é~aTTaTa@VTES 


GXANXouS ba TOV TOD abixeiabat Poor. 


fe] \ Lo N ef 
TAUTA [LEV OV) on OUT®. 
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26. dvontoratos Al: dvonrordrots corr. A?. 


360c 18 iodbeov dvta. The half- 
conscious irony of io 0¢os foreshadows Pla- 
to’s attack on the popular theology. 

20 ovdels Exadv Slkatos here and in 
366 D sums up the Thrasymachean theory 
in a phrase which suggests the Socratic and 
Platonic antithesis ovdels éxay rovnpds. 

36OD 23 mept—A€yov. epi canhardly 
be for bép, nor dare we write brép for repli 
(as Badham suggests). The words mean 
simply ‘qui de hoc argumento verba facit,’ 
‘the exponent of such a theory.’ Cf. 
362 D ixavws elpHotat wept Tob Aoyou. 
Muretus seems to haye desiderated rar7jp 
for mepi: cf. expressions like Phaedr. 
275 E(Adyos) Tod mar pos ael detrar BonOod. 
Or the strength of this Herwerden would 
read 6 marip Tod Tovo’rov NOyou, reject- 
ing \éywy (‘posteaquam ex mp factum 
est epi, corrector addidit \éywv’’). The 
‘father of the theory’ would mean Thra- 
symachus: see on ® maides in 368 A. 
It is just possible that marjp was read 
by Ficinus (‘‘ut sermonis huius perhibent 
auctores”’), and if so, the variant may 
have some ancient authority now lost; 
but Herwerden’s proposal is too drastic, 
and the text is probably sound. 

26 dOAudtaros.  Apelt conjectures 
qALOuwTaros, but cf. (with Hartman) I 344 A 
Tous dé—dduKnoas ovx dy €OédovTas dOALWw- 
TATOUS. 


860 D—362 c Jn the third place, 
the life of the unjust man (according to 
our theory) is far better than that of the 
just. Let us suppose that each ws the 
perfect embodiment of his character—the 
one a consummate artist in iniquity, able 
to coerce where needful, and so apt at 
concealment that he enjoys the highest 
reputation for justice, while guilty of the 
worst acts of injustice ; the other wishful 
not to be esteemed, but to be, good, and 
labouring until he dies under the imputa- 
tion of the worst injustice, although he 
remains gust, Only by means of this 
supposition can we make sure that the 
just man has not been attracted by the 
rewards of justice, but by justice rtself. 
What will be the result? The just will 
be wholly miserable and unsuccessful, the 
unjust wholly prosperous and happy, doing 
good to their friends and evil to their foes ; 
nay more, the unjust will be dearer to the 
gods than the just, because they have where- 
with to win their favour. 

360 D 29 THY Bde Kploww KTA. adr 
opposes the third division of Glauco’s 
speech to the other two (see 358 c), 
and marks it as the most important. 
A kindred use of atrés recurs at 370 E 
GAG wHv,—KaTouloa ye ddrhy Thy woduy 
—ddvvarov. I formerly read ad rH for 
avtyy, but the MS reading is quite de- 
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a a \ > ne, , 
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/ * e , ” renee \ m7 > a 
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/ SN \ \ oF a n 
TéexYH Kal Ta OvvVaTa StatcOdveTaL, Kal | Tos pev errUyeLpEl, TA 
8e IA. 4 be 5 BA lal e \ > lal a A \ 
€ €a’ ETL O€ Eav Apa TH THAN, iKavos éTTavopHovabaL’ ovTw Kal 
€ 16 > lal pS 0 a nr 18 t / ? / 
0 adLKOS eTTLXELPa@V OPpAas Tots adiKnuacl AavOavéTw, Eb pédArEL 
/ ” 5 PESO SK , a 
opodpa abduKxos eivar’ Tov adduoxdpevov bé paddov nyntéov’ eoxaTn 
N b] , n , 
yap adsxia Soxety Sixatoy eivar py OvTa. 
, , \ / » / 
GOiK@: THY TEXEWTATHY abdixiay, Kal ovK adatpeTéov, GAN éaréov 
\ , > a \ , r A 
Ta peeytoTa adiKovyTa THY peyioTny SdEav abT@® TapecKkevaKkévan 
oh / At \ Ya fal lal 
eis Ouxatocvyny, | Kal éav dpa ofardnTai 71, érravopOodaba Suvate 
> le ©: a \ an 
eivat, Néyerv TE ixav@ VTL TPOS TO TreiELy, Eav TL wNVUNTaAL TOV 
7 if. AN / v4 XN ue te / ’ / 
adiknudtov, Kal BudoacOat, doa dv Bias dénrat, dud Te avdpeiav 
Ns cof. \ \ \ Vy \ bs n \ 
Kai peunv kal Sia TapacKevny ditwv Kai ovoias. todTov &é 
nr / \ , an fol , 

Towovtoyv Oévtes Tov Sixatoy Tap avToV loTM@pEV TO NOY, Avdpa 
a a 7 oy an > cee , 
amdovy Kal yevvatov, Kat AioyvAov ov Soxeiv adr eivat ayabov 

> \ / / 2 
et yap O0€e. Sixatos eivat, | 


eOédovta. adapetéov 81 TO Soxeiv. 


” > An \ \ \ A i 5 fon 
écovtat avT@ Tia Kat dwpeat SoKovvTL ToLovTw Eivat’ adndov 


Ries eS Lin 7b VAG 33. éaurod Il: éaurm A. 


fensible. It should be noticed that xpicw 7d ofv admodidpdoKovta un Sivacba dzro- 


is at first a kind of pendent accusative, 
afterwards ‘‘resumed as a cognate accusa- 
tive with xptvac” (J. and C.). Tucker 
strangely makes xpiow=‘choice.’ The 
word means of course (our) ‘judgment’ 
concerning etc. Cf. 361 D iy’ duddrepa 
—xpivwvrar and els rHv kplow éxxabalpes. 


S60 & 33 «is goes with réNeov: cf. 
ddéav els 361 A. 
361 A 2 ovtTw—dAavlavérw. émi- 


xepav 6p0&s means of course attempting 
possible, and abstaining from impossible, 
adiucjnuara. But as an ddlknwa is possible 
only if the a@éccév is able to conceal it 
(the alternative of open violence is recog- 
nised later 361 8B), it is necessary that 
the unjust man should escape detection. 
Hence AavOavérw, although \avOdvew was 
not attributed (because not essential) to 
the pilot and doctor (360 £). 

4 addov means a ‘bungler’ (D. and 
V.). With the sentiment cf. Prot. 317 A 


dpavat, GANG KaTagpavy elvat, mokAH uwpia 
kal Tov émixeipyjuaros: also Laws 845 B, 
and the Spartan practice of punishing 
boys not for stealing, but for being caught 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 8). With éoxarn 
yap adickia «rd. the editors compare 
Cicero de Off. 1 41 “‘ totius autem iniusti- 
tiae nulla capitalior est, quam eorum, 
qui, cum maxime fallunt, id agunt, ut viri 
boni esse videantur.” 

3618 13 Kar’ Aicxtrov-—dyaldv. 
Sept. 592—594 (of Amphiaraus) od yap 
doxeiv dpioros, add’ elvac Oéder | Babetay 
droxa Oa ppevds Kapmovmevos, | €& As Ta 
Kedva BrAagrdver Bovlevuara. Herwerden 
would expunge ayadéy (‘‘mente repetatur 
amNobv Kat yervatov’’), on the ground that 
if Plato had added any adjective, it would 
have been dixacov. (The Scholiast sub- 
stitutes: décavos for dpucros in Aeschylus.) 
ayabdv gives excellent sense, and is nearer 
to the poet’s words. 
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ody elite Tod Sixaiou elte TOV SwpEedy Te Kal Timav Eveka TOLOVTOS 
eln. yupveréos 8) rdvtev TAHV Sexatocvyns, Kal TroinTtéos evavTios 
Siaxe(pevos TO mpotépw’ pmydev yap adiucdv Sd€av éxyétTw THY 
peyliatny abdixias, Wa % BeBacavopevos eis Suxavoovyny TO MA) 
réyyerOar bd KaKkodokias Kal Tov am avTAs yyvopévav' adda 
gow apetaotatos péxpe Bavaro, | Soxdv pev eivar adiKos Sia 
Biov, dv &é Sixaios, tva aydhotepos eis TO exyatov édXnAvOoTEs, 
6 pev Sixarocvyys, 6 S€ adixias, KpivwvTat OTrOTEpOS avToOiV Evdat- 


povéoTepos. 


V. BaBai, jv & eyo, 6 hire [Xavxor, os éppwapévas ExaTEepov 


4 ‘i a ’ n 
@oTep avdpidvta eis THY Kplow éexKaBaipers Toiv avdpoiv. 


aro’, py, SVvapar. 


\ 5 a A , ® € , t , : 
xarerrov éreEeAOety TO Oyo, olos Exatepov Bios érrLpever. 


‘Qs 


bY \ t IQ\ ” € 2 b) 
dvTow € TOLOUTOLY, OVOEV ETL, WS EYOMAL, 


NEK- 


, a. \ \ x > VA / \ > \ yy , 
téov | ovv’ Kal 6 Kav AYPOLKOTEPWS NEYNTAL, |N EME OLOU eEryeELY, 


fal , , 
© LwKpates, GAA Tos eTaWodvTas Tpd SiKAaLOTUYNS aoLKiaL. 


20. 


p- 1021 ed. Schulze): vm’ codd. 


am’ Eusebius (Prep. Ev. xiI 10. 3) et Theodoretus (Gr. Affect. Curat. XII 


éorw Vind. D Flor. V cum Eusebio et 


Theodoreto: itw Al: frw A?II7289 : 7 (sic) ID. 


861c 17 ety is explained by Stall- 
baum as an optative of wish (though in 
a subordinate clause): ‘it is not clear 
therefore whether he is fain to be just,’ 
etc. This gives a fair sense, but the 
idiom is obscure, and unsupported by 
other examples. J. and C. remark that 
“the optative accords with the conditional 
nature of the case in an imagined future,” 
taking déydov as for ddydov av ey. But 
an omitted ay ety cannot be responsible 
for the mood of rovodros etn, nor could 
av ein easily be omitted (see Schanz Vou. 
Comm. Pi. p. 33). Still less should we 
accept Hartman’s d&én\ov <dy> ody, sc. 
etn. Madvig ejects etm altogether, under- 
standing éo7 after ro.odros. This may 
be right, but its intrusion is not easy to 
explain. I think the word is genuine, 
and means ‘was’: ‘it is not clear then, 
say they, whether he was just,’ etc. 
Glauco again disclaims responsibility: 
cf. 360 Bz. etm would in direct speech 
be 7v: and the idiom is like that in 
Ill 405 E, where see note. For the se- 
quence of moods and tenses cf. VI 490 A 2. 
Failing this interpretation, the word must 
(I think) be spurious. Herwerden’s pro- 
posal—rovotrw eivar, ddyndov dv (retaining 
ein)—does not surmount the difficulty and 


is also wreng in point of sense. 

20 am aitns. Seecr. 2. The sense 
required is not ‘what is produced by’ 
(bd) ‘it,’ but ‘what results from it’: 
cf. yiyverOar a7é (in a similar connexion) 
357 C and 3588. The scribe no doubt 
assimilated the preposition to the pre- 
ceding w7é. 

21 torw. See cr. x. I formerly read 
irw with Al and the majority of editors, 
but I now agree with Schneider that éorw 
is right. tw cannot be used by itself as 
a synonym for ‘live,’ or as a copula: we 
should require trw 6:4 (tov, instead of 
irw méxpt Oavarou (to transpose the two 
phrases would of course be too violent 
a change). The sole authority for ivw is 
the first hand in A: and this is certainly 
insufficient to outweigh the inherent 
superiority of éotTw. Most MSs have 
#rw, a late form for écrw. 

861 D 26 éxkaSalpes: not ‘ polish 
up’ (J. and C.) but rather ‘scour clean’ 
(D. and V.), ‘ purge’ from all extraneous 
matter: see 361 C yusvwréos Oh ravTwr 
TAI SuKacocvvns. 

861 E 29 dypoKkorépas is said with 
reference to the exaggeration and coarse- 
ness of the description: cf. AZ. 32 D, 
Gorg. 509 A. 
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€povor S€ tade, OTs odTw SvaKxelwevos 6 Sixatos pacTlywoeTat, 
f / > na 

otpeBrocetat, Sedjcetat, éxxavOnoeta. THpOarpo, TedrevTOr | 


/ \ \ > 
362 mavta xaxa rabov avacywédunrevOyncetar Kai yvooetat, bTL odK 


95 fe > \ an lal lal 
eivat Sixatov adda Soxeiv Set €OéXeLv* TO SE TOD Aioxyvrov rovv 
t. ” b 06 if \ la) > / A \ / 
nv apa opGotepov reyerv Kata Tov adixov. TO dVTL yap diyjcovcL 
\ + Wh > cal 
Tov adtxov, dre éritndevovTa Tpaywa adnOcias eyopevov Kal od 

\ / a ’ lal if 
mpos dofav Eadvta, ov Soxeiv ddixov aX» eivar éOéreuv, 

a ” \ \ f 
BaGetav droKxa dta dpevds Kaptrovpevor, 
> e \ \ it 
léE 45 Ta Kedva Bractdaver Bovretmata, 

lal \ wv b] a / a 

TpOTov pev apyxeww év TH TOrEL SoKodvTL Sixaiw eivar, erevta 
m Caan cy , 
yapetv oobev av BovrAnTaL, éxdiddvar eis ods Av BovrANTaL, EvpBar- 
ay e \ > / \ rn rn 
Rew, Kowwveiv ois dv €OéXy, Kal Tapa TaiTa TavTa whereiabar 
Y 4 a \ , \ lal lal / 

Kepoaivovta TH un dSucxepaivery TO adiKely’ eis ayevas TolvuY 
bt d \ > / xt ty an lal 
tovTa Kai iia Kat Snwooia mepiyiyverOat nai mreEovexteiy TOV 
2 ) a Dy a S a \ , }- 5 A 
eyOpav, TAEeovextovvTa S€ TOUTE Kai TOUS Te hidousS ed TroLEtY 

\ \ > \ / tal / 
Kat Tors éyOpovs! Bramrew, kal Oeots Ouvcias Kai davabnpuata 
) lal AN lal / 
iKaV@S Kai peyadoTpeTas Ovew Te Kal avaTiOéval, Kal Oepatrevewy 

fol 8 if \ Ba 2. \ 6 \ \ x > y ray x 
Tov diKaiov Tov dpevov Tovs Oeovs Kal TOV avOp@Twy ods av 


32 Sedqoerar: ‘will be kept in chains.’ 
deOjcerat (so v and some other Mss) is 
required by Herwerden, and may be 
right. But in Xen. Cyr. Iv 3. 18 6€67- 
coma is similarly combined with several 
first futures. 

éxkavOroerat KTA. Schneider refers 
to Hdt. vil 18 @eppotor ordyploir éx- 
kalecyv—rovds dp0adhpmovs, and Gorg. 
473 C édv—arTpeB\Grar kal éxréuyyrae Kal 
Tovs 6POarpmovs éExkadnrat. That éx- 
KavOjoerar (and not éxkomyjoera, the 
reading of some inferior MSs, and of the 
ancient authorities who cite this passage) 
is right here, is probable also from 
X 613 E a dypoixa epnoba ov civar adyO7H 
Aéywr, elra orpeBddoovra kal éxxavd7- 
covrat, whether the last clause is genuine 
or not. It is not clear that Cicero (de Rep. 
II! 27) did not find éxkavOjoerat in his 
text; for though he has effodiantur oculz, 
he adds afterwards wciatur, uratur. 
Herwerden recasts the words of Plato to 
suit Cicero’s translation, but Cicero is 
a much less trustworthy witness than 
Paris A. 

362A 3 dpa: see on 358C. Tw dvTL 
in the same line belongs not to ¢jcovar, 
but to Tov &dicov—édédewv. 


6 Babetav KrdX.: ‘reaping in his 
thoughts the fruit of the deep furrow, 
from which good counsel grows” (Ver- 
rall). Plato takes ra xedva Bovdevpuatra 
more concretely, and places in apposition 
thereto &pxev and the other infinitives 
down to wperetcAat, doxodvre being the 
dative of interest after BNaoraver. For 
the change from the dative doxovvTe to 
the accusative xepéaivovra cf. Luthyph. 
5 A and infra Iv 422 B, C. 

3862 8B 10 Kotwwveiy. Cobet deletes 
this word, as well as kal Kowwv7jwara in 
Laws 738 A mpos dravra ra EvuBbrauLa Kal 
Kowwynuatra. In view of the same passage 
Platt (CZ. Rev. 111 p. 72) would read kat 
kowwwvetv. No change is necessary, for 
Kkowwvew is a term of wider connotation 
than éuuBddreuw (see I 333 A z.), and the 
asyndeton has a rhetorical effect: cf. 111 
407 B, V 465 C, VI 488 C, 1X 590 A m2. 

12 Aeovextetv recalls I 343 D, E, 349 
B ff., as rovs re lous ev Tovey KTH. 
recalls the theory attributed to Simonides 
in 1 334 B. Here however it is not Jus- 
tice, but Injustice masquerading as Jus- 
tice, which is said to benefit friends and 
injure enemies. 
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” Xx lal / 
20 amewvoy 7) TO SiKalo. 
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fal la) la \ a ? Lal Ly Ms 
Tad? eitrovtos ToD [Aavewvos, eyo pév | €v v@ elyov TE 


a \ an YA 7 
héyeww wpds Tadta, 0 S€ aderdos avtod ’Adeipavtos, Ov tL Tov 


, lal na a , ? a 
ole, bn, & LoxKpates, ixavads eiphoGat epi Tov doyou; “Adda 


, 5 
TL nV; €ltrov. 


Avro, 4 & 6s, ove elpntar 6 pardiota Eder pnOjvan. 


an - fe \ ieee of 
25 Ovxodv, Av & éyw, TO Aeyomevoyv, adeNpods avdpl TapeEein’ waTE 


\ , yv (vA > / > / 
Kat ov, el TL OO€ EAAELTTEL, ETTAMLUVE. 


a € \ a¥ NY 
KQLTOL Ee YE [Kava Kal TH 


s x , ¢ / n \ > / ial g lal 
v7To TovTou pnOévta KaTaTraNaical Kal advvatov trounoat BonOeiv 


,’ / vA ’ i) Yj \ ‘ ” on 
Sixatocvry. | Kat bs, Ovdév, én, reyes, GAN Ete Kal Tade aKove’ E 


23. édy II: om. A. 


362c 17 paddov mpooyKev. The 
comparative is attached to the verb as 
well as to the adjective, so as to combine 
the force of two expressions, viz. (1) ware 
Kal Oeopihyn adrov elvac uadNov mpoonKew 
and (2) ware kal Beopidéorepov avrov elvar 
mpoonkew. In cases like \afpadrepov 
wadNov Laws 781 A, maddov is quite 
redundant: in A/zpp. Maz. 285 A ore O€ 
ye—wpertudrepov—madeverOar wadrov 7 
KrX, it is resumptive. See on the whole 
subject Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 25. 

Ig TaperkevdoPat—dédpevov. For 
dpewov Richards would read apeivov’ 
or amelvova: cf. 358C mond yap duetywr dpa 
6 Tod adlkov } 6 Tov dixalov Bios. The 
change is tempting at first sight; but 
Plato generally uses duelyw and not 
auelvova, and the adverb expresses what 
is virtually the same meaning, since a 
Bios duewov mapecxevacmevos (cf. modu 
60 rapecxevacuevny Laws 751 B) is (ac- 
cording to the views here described) a 
Blos duelywy. Hermann’s xelpov’ for xeipor 
in Phaed. 85 B, though adopted by 
Schanz, is also unnecessary, for éxew may 
be intransitive. 

362 c—S363E Af this point Glauco 
gives way to Adimantus.  Glauco had 
maintained the superiority of Injustice over 
Fustice by directly praising Injustice: Adi- 
mantus will uphold the same thesis by 
describing the arguments usually advanced 
wn favour of Fustice. Ln the first place, 
whén parents and friends exhort the young 
to follow Fustice, they do not praise Fus- 


tice herself, but the rewards which Fustice 
earns from men and gods. Homer and 
Hesiod describe the benefits dervved from 
Fustice in this present life, while Musaeus 
and his son guarantee to her votaries sen- 
sual bliss hereafter, and others promise to 
the pious a long line of descendants, but 
relegate the wicked to punishment after 
death and unpopularity during life. 
362d 23 ey. Seecr. x. ep is 
present in the majority of Mss, and can- 
not be dispensed with, where the inter- 
locutor is specified, as here. See Zutrod. 


§ 5 

25 ddedpds dvbpl wapely : frater adsit 
Jratrt. Ast proposed to insert dy before 
avdpl, making the sentence interrogative. 
The rhythm would thus approximate to 
the usual paroemiac rhythm of proverbs: 
but the brevity and force of the proverb 
would suffer. If change were needed it 
would be better to adopt Shilleto’s ele- 
gant suggestion ddedgeds avdpl mapely 
(note on Dem. /. ZL. § 262), but even if 
this was the original expression, it would 
be quite in Plato’s manner to substitute the 
modern for the archaic word, in defiance 
of rhythm. The source of the proverb 
(with which compare ovyyvoun adekoo 
Bonbeivy #. L. § 264) is found by the 
Scholiast in Od. XVI 97 f. 7 Te Kacvyynros 
éemipeupedt, olol mep avnp | wapvapyévo.oe 
mémoe, Kal ef wéya veixos bpnra. Cf. 
also //, XX1 308 f. and Xen. Mem. 11 3. 
1g. 
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det yap SuedOeiv Huds Kat tods évavtiovs Néyous by b6e cizrev, 
ot Sexatoovvny pev errawodow, adixlav Sé péyouow, ty” 7 cadbé- 
otépov 6 gor Soxe? BovrecOar TravKwv. déyovor b€ Tov Kal 
TapakedevovTat Tatépes Te Véoww Kal TaVTES OL TLVHY KNdOmEVvoL 
@s xpn Sixatov | elvas, ovK adTo Sixacoovvny ératvodvtes, ddA 
Tas amr avThs evdoxipnoes, iva Soxodvte Sixaim eivar yiryvntac 
amo ts S0Ens apyal Te Kal yapou kal ooarrep Travewv bindOev 
apt, amo Tod evookiwmely dvta TO Sixaiw. él mréov 8 obToL 
Ta TOV So€av héyouow’ Tas yap Tapa Dedv evdoxipunoes euBar- 
Aovtes apOova eyovot réyew ayabd Tois dciow, & hace Oeods 


2. am A®Il: 


vm’ A. 


362 E 29 évayrlovs. Adimantus’ 
Adyor are évavtio., because they praise 
Justice, and censure Injustice: whereas 
Glauco had done the reverse: katarelvas 
€p® Tov dukov Blov émawav (358 D). 

363 A 1 avTd Sikatorvvny. Not 
avTodikacoovvnv (with the second hand in 
A), which would be the (chiefly post- 
Platonic) expression for the Idea of Jus- 
tice (cf. avroav@pwios and the like). avré 
is zpsunz, ‘by itself,’ as in abrol yap éopev: 
cf. Theaet. 146 E yvovar émiornuny ado 
6 7 wor éorw, and infra V 472 C, X 612 B 
(cited by J. and C.). av7vé may be thus 
used even when the feminine of the article 
is present, e.g. Prot. 361 A avro 7} aperh: 
cf. also Crat. 411 D. 

2 ylyvnrat. The nominatives are 
treated as equivalent to a neuter plural, 
whence the singular verb. Cf. Symp. 
188 B, Laws 925 E, Andocides I 145. 
ylyvecOar is the verb in each of these 
examples. See also infra v 462 E. 

4 7T® Sikatm. Schneider is right in 
cefusing to change the dicalw of A, II and 
most MSS to 46éxw, which has the authority 
of a few inferior Mss. The reference in 
d:MAOev dpre is no doubt to 362 B, where 
the benefits accrue to the man who seems 
to be just, although in reality he is un- 
just. But dvra etc. should be taken, not 
with d:f\Mev, but as part of the parents’ 
exhortation. This yields a better rhythm, 
and much better sense. The parents 
exhort their children to be just, in order 
that (iva depends on yph dikatoy elvar) 
they may obtain the rewards dd rod 
evdokipmetv bvTa TH Sixaly. They very 
properly assume that the surest way to 
seem to be just (and so to obtain the 


rewards of justice) is to de just: cf. Xen. 
Mem. 1 6. 39 cvvrouwrary Te Kal aoga- 
AeoraTyn Kal KadrAloTH 66ds-—6 Te dv BovAn 
Soxetv ayabds elvar, Toro Kal yevéoOau 
ayabov mepacba and 76. I 7. 1 with 
Heracl. Fy. 137 ed. Bywater cuvtouwrd- 
THv oddv-—eis evdoklay TO yevéoOar ayabor. 
Glauco’s picture of the just man as one 
who seems to be unjust. is untrue to the 
facts of experience, as Socrates points out 
in X 612 D: nor did even Glauco go so 
far as to say that the unjust man, gua 
unjust, nvdokiwer, but only 6 doxay dikatos 
elvac (who may, of course, be unjust). 
The divorce between appearance and 
reality is purely argumentative, and out 
of place in parental exhortations. Fur- 
ther, in order to make a6 rod evdokipew 
évra etc. represent what Glauco said, we 
should have to read 7@ ddlkw mév Soxodvre 
6é duxatw: otherwise the words dogéafopé- 
vow 6€ adikwy in the corresponding phrase 
(363 E) might just as well be omitted. 
évra is construed with 6:7\Oev, the words 
7® Ocxaly must (with Ast) be expunged: 
but that the clause represents what the 
parents say is further proved by the exact 
correspondence of do rod evdoKktmety 
éyvTa Te Ocxkaliw with rds am’ avrijs (sc. 
Ouxatoctyns) evdoktunoets, which is 
what the parents praise. I have dwelt 
on this point at some length because 
recent English editors (except Tucker) 
have wrongly deserted Paris A. 

6 ots dovots depends on ayaa (‘good 
things for the pious’): cf dyadd dpe 
T@ Top adixov I 348 Ax. This is much 
simpler: than to punctuate dya0d, rots 
éctots & as the other editors do. Such a 
postponement of the relative is rare, and 
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Sidovar, domrep 0 yevvatos ‘Haiodos te kai “Ounpds pacw, o pev 
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\ oa a 5 , \ ) \ a 
Tas dpids TOLS OLKALOLS TOVS UVEOVUS TOLELV 


dxpas mév te hépery Baravous, wécoas Sé periooas. 
elpomoKou 8 dies, pyaiv, wardois KaTtaPBeBpiGacs, 


» . \ 
Kal dda 8) moda ayaba TovTwY éexopeva’ TapaTAnoLa 5é Kal 


(sue or r 
0 €repos’ WaTE TEV yap pyow 


) Bactdnos apvpovos, bate Oeovdys 


EVOLK LAS 
| qrupovs 


TiKTN 8 


avéynat, pépnat 5é yala pérawva 
cai KptOds, BptOnau dé dévdpea KapTe@, 
éureda phra, Odracca bé Tapéyyn ixOds. 


an > \ \ ¢ eX ’ a \ 
Moveaios S€ To’Twy veavixwTepa Tayala Kai 0 VOs avTOv Tapa 


a a f 7 \ > t A , \ 
Gedy SiS0acw Tots Sixaiouw" ets” Atdou yap ayayovTes TO NOYH Kal 


/ a e / bd 
KATAKNWaVTES Kal GULTOCLOY TOY OTlwY KaTaTKEVaoaVTES éoTeE- 


/ lal 
pavwpévovs Tooter | 


\ / / 15 8 U (a) / 
TU aTTavTa XPovov HON OLAYELY MLEUVOVTAS, 


e , , , a \ if; AIS é ¢ Sey, 
nynoamevoe KadNaTOV apeTns picOdv péOnY aimvuov’ of 6 ere 


here, I think, unduly harsh, in spite of 
the analogy of 111 390B and Iv 425C. 
Cobet felt the difficulty when in an 
unhappy moment he suggested ayaéd, 
& Tois Oolous KTX. 

7 ‘HoloSds te xtrdA. Hesiod and 
Homer are appealed to as recognised 
theological authorities : see Hdt. 11 53. 

363 8B dkpas — kataBeBplOacr. 
OD. 232f. roto (i.e. lOvdikyow dvdpdor) 
péper wev yata moddyv Biov, opect dé dpis 
|axpn pmév Te éper Badavous, mécon dé 
seAlooas* | elpomdxo. 0 dies waddols KaTa- 
BeBplOacr. Further rewards of justice 
(é\Xa 64 moda ayabd) are enumerated in 
vv. 227—231, and 235—237. Many other 
illustrations in support of Plato’s attack 
on Greek ‘religion throughout this pas- 
sage will be found in Nagelsbach’s Hom. 
Theol. and Nachhom. Theol. passim. 

12 @oTe Tev—ixOts. Od. XIX 100 ff. 
The 4 before Bacwjos is difficult: ap- 
parently the author intended to:give two 
comparisons, but dropped the second. 
We are hardly justified, I think, in a- 
bolishing the anacoluthon by reading 
(with Platt) woré reo Baoidjos or (with 
Ameis) wore Tev 7. 

363c 17 MovoaiosxrrA. By Mu- 
saeus’ son Plato probably means Eumol- 
pus (cf. Suidas s.vv. Etmodmos and Mov- 
catos). In this section of the argument 


Plato directs his attack against certain 
forms of the Orphic conception of a future 
life: see Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 807 
with Rohde Psyche? 11 pp. 127, 129 27., 
and Dieterich Vekyza pp. 72 ff. 77 ff. 272. 
Lobeck refers to Plut. Comp. Cim. et 
Lucull, 2 Wdrdrev éemoxwrre Tos wepl 
Tov “Opdpéa Tors et BeBiwxbor pdoKovras 
droketobar yépas év ddov méOny aldviov 
and id. Me suav. quidem vivit posse sec. 
Epic. 1105 B, where the allusion to Plato 
is less clear: also D. L. vi 4. 

19 ovprécov tav dolwy. dc.o was 
the regular appellation of the porac 
(cclous pictas hymn. Orph. 84. 3 ed. 
Abel). For the ovumrécvov cf. [Axcoch.] 
371 D oupmbow tre evuedn Kal eldarrivac 
avtoxopyynto Kal akjpatos adumia Kat 
noeta diaira. The stock example in 
antiquity of earthly virtue rewarded by 
the delights of a sensuous paradise is 
Heracles: see e.g. Pind. Wem..1 71, 
Theocr. Xv1I 28 f. and Horace Od, 111 3. 
gf., Iv 8. 29f. A somewhat higher 
note is struck in Pind. O/. 1 61 ff. and 
Fr.i29f. Several of these passages shew 
traces of Orphic influence, but the special 
instance of Heracles is traceable to Homer 
(Od. XI 602 f.). 

363 D 21 péOnv aidvioy may be 
illustrated from the fragment of Phere- 
crates ap. Athen. VI 268 & ff. 
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TOUTWY MaKpOTEépous amroTivovew picbodrs Tapa Dewv’ Taisas yap 
U \ \ / an \ 

Taidev gaci kal yévos xatoTicbev Aelrecbar Tod dclov Kal 


Pubareu, 


a \ Yi lo) 
TavTa -) Kal ddXa ToLadTa éyKwpatovaw Pie aloosiay 


Tovs € dvoclous ad Kai adixous eis Tyo Twa maropurrovesy év 
E“Avdou Kai Kooxive ep avayKxalovat pepew, ére te Covtas | eis 
caxas So€as dyoutes, arrep avKwv Tepl Tdv Sixaiwv So€alouévev 
b€ adikav dine Tiuwpnyata, Tadta Tepl THY adixwv ANéyouaw, 


adAra b€ ovK éxouaw. 
ExaTépov. 


22. 


amorlvouow ¢g: 


¢ \ 5 ” Ne: ' a 
O PEV OVY ETALVYOS KaAL O aporyos OUTOS 


admoteivovow AII®. 


22 dmorlvouow. Seecr.2. The read- 
ing of A is defended by Stallbaum as an 
abbreviation for waxpotépous \éyous amo- 
Telvovot Tepl uicdwv mapa dewy; but no 
other example of this harsh condensation 
has been adduced, and the sense is far 
from satisfactory. A better meaning is 
conveyed by Schneider’s translation, 
** Andere aber lassen die Belohnungen der 
Gotter och weiter reichen als diese”: for 
it is clear from the next clause that waxpo- 
Tépous (‘more extensive,’ not, of course, 
‘greater,’ which would be pelfous) refers 
to the extension of the rewards of virtue 
beyond the personality of the individual 
concerned. But “axporépous darorelvovow 
putaPovs is (to say the least) an obscure 
and difficult expression; and dorlyovow 
(i.q. Néyouow dzrortver Oat) receives strong 
support from the parallel use of d.ddacu 
in C above, and xaropitrovow, davayKd- 
fover, and dyovres below. The collocation 
of paxporépous with amorivover may easily 
have led to the corruption dzorelyovet, 
owing to the frequency of such expressions 


as pakpods Néyous droreivev. For the 
error see /ntrod. § 5. 
maidas—KaromicGey. The Scholiast 


remarks €& ‘Hpoddrov (VI 86) amd rot 
Gobévros xpnopod Thavkw TO Adxwve ws 
’Avdpds 8’ evdpxou yeven peromicbey dpel- 
vev. The story of Glaucus admirably 
illustrates the view herein expressed ; but 
Plato is more probably thinking of Hesiod 
OD. 285 (a line which is identical. with 
that quoted from the oracle), and also 
perhaps of some such lines as those of 
Tyrtaeus 12. 29 f. kal rdufos Kal matdes 
év avOpmro.s aplonuot | kal maldwy matdes 
kal yévos éforlow. 

25 eis myddv Tia KaTopiTTovceL,. 
ria is contemptuous: ‘something which 


they call mud’: cf. 372 B infra and 
Symp. 210 D (dvOpmmov tiwds). The 
‘mud’ is Orphic: see Abel Orphic. 
p- 247 and cf. Phaed. 69 Cc, Rep. VII 533 D, 
and the ox@p aelywy of Ar. Frogs 146, with 
Blaydes’ note. See also Rohde Psyche* 
I p. 313%. and Dieterich Vekyza pp. 82 f. 
The employment of the Danaid legend in 
Orphic teaching is illustrated by Gorg. 
493 B: cf. also Dieterich Vekyia pp. 69 f., 
75: 

363 E 27 Sokaflopévwy Sé. 
without pév see I 340 D 7. 

29 Oddo, SE ovK exovow: sc. Aéyew 
Tywwphuara. Adimantus means that they 
dissuade men from injustice merely on 
account of its results, ignoring rlva exe 
Sbvamuv adtd Kab’ abd évdy ev TH WuxT 
(358 B). J. and C. aptly cite Zheaet. 
176 D, E dyvoovcr yap nulay ddixlas, d det 
kita ayvoey* ov yap éotiv nv doxovaw, 
mAnyal Te kal Advaro., dy éviore mdaxouow 
ovdev addtkodvTes, GAN Hv advvaTov éexgu- 
yely, viz. ‘that by their wicked acts they 
become like the pattern of evil.” 

363 E—365 A_ Secondly (continues 
Adimantus), both by poets and in private 
life virtue ts called honourable but difficult, 
vice easy, and disgraceful only by conven- 


For 6é 


tion. Injustice, men say, ts in general 
the best policy: they admire the vicious 
rich, and despise the virtuous poor. 


Strangest of all, the gods themselves are 
said to be sometimes kind to the wicked, 
and unkind to the good; and seers profess 
to have power from the gods to atone for 
unjust dealing by pleasurable rites, and 
undertake to damage enemies for a trifling 
expenditure of money. In support of such 
teaching they quote the poets, Hesiod for 
example, and Homer. There are likewise 
books containing sacrificial formulae, by 
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VII. TIpds 8 rovtouw oxéyat, 6 YoHKpates, dAdo ad Eidos 
oyov wept Sixacoovwns Te Kal adixias idia TE Neyomevov Kal LTO 
mountav. | mavtes yap €& évds GTOmaTos buvodaow, ws KaAOV pEV 
H cwppocivn Te Ka) SiKalocvyn, YareTTOV péVTOL Kai éTTrOvOV" 
akoracia S€ Kat adicia nbd pev Kal evrrerés ktTHcacbat, doen Se 
povov Kal vou aicxpov. vatTedéotepa b€ THY Sixaiwy Ta adiKAa 
ws éml TO TAGS Aé€youar, Kal Tovnpod’s TAoVaiovs Kal addaS 
Suvapes exovtas evdatmovife Kal Tidy evyepds eOérovow Sy- 
pocia Te Kat idta, Tos dé aTyatery Kal drepopay, od ay Ty | 
aoevels Te Kal TévNTES WAL, OMOAOYOUVTES AUTOS apetvoUS eivat 
Tov éTépwv. TovTwov Sé TavTwY oi Tepi Dewy TE NOYOL Kai apETHS 
Oavpacidtatot Néyovtat, ws dpa Kal Oeol Todrrois perv ayabois 
Svatuyias Te kal Biov Kaxdv évemmav, Tois 8 évavtiow évavtiay 
poipav. aybptat Sé Kal paves emt wrovoiwy Ovpas iovTes Tel- 


2. Te Kal dtxavocvvn IL: om. A. 


the use of which men are persuaded that X 618 B, 619 A). The sentiment is best 


their sins may be pardoned both in life 
and after death. 

863 £ ff. The phase of Greek re- 
ligious life here censured is illustrated 
by Dieterich Vek. pp. 81 f. and Rohde 
Psyche* 11 74 ff.: cf. also Lobeck Aglaoph. 
Pp- 643 ff. os 

32 t8(q has been understood of writing 
in prose, but the reference is only to the 
representations of private persons, e.g. 
parents, etc.’)( to poets, who were in a 
sense the professional teachers of Hellas: 
cf. x 606 c, Laws 890 A ldwrav Te kal 
mounTav, and 366 E below. 

8644 1 Kaddv pty—érlrovov. See 
cr. m. For the omission of re kat dtkato- 
atvn see Jntrod. § 5. The sentiment may 
be illustrated by Hesiod OD. 289—292 
and Simon. ap. Pl. Prot. 339 B ff. &vdp’ 
dyabdv wév ddabéws yevéo Oat yademdv KTH. ; 
cf. also Simonides’ imitation of Hesiod 
(Fr. 58 ed. Bergk). 

5 os éml to mAnGos: ig. ws emt 7d 
mow. So also Phaedr. 2758. The senti- 
ment recurs in Isocr. de Pace § 31. 

tovnpovs is the substantive, and das 
Ouvdpets exovras balances dovelous. 
m)ovrous, parallel to &\Aas duvdmes, and 
also dependent on éyovras, might appear 
neater. But there is no reason for desert- 
ing the mss, although Plato is fond of 
the plural of w)odros (cf. e.g. VI 495 A, 


illustrated from Polus’s description of 
the happiness of Archelaus in Gorg. 
471 A ff. 

8648 10 ws dpa—poipay. dpa hints 
dissent: cf. 358 Cz. The gnomic poets 
often express themselves in this vein: 
e.g. Solon 15. I mod\ol yap mdouredor 
kakol, ayabol 6¢ mévovrar, Theogn. 373— 
380. A kindred sentiment occurs in 
Sophocles Phil. 447—452. For the most 
part however it is held that Justice asserts 
herself in the end: see for example Solon 
4-15 f., 13. 7—32. Euripides expresses 
the general teaching of Greek tragedy on 
this subject when he writes (om 1621 f.) 
és TéXos yap of pev éoOdol TYyxdvovow 
délwy, | ol kaxol 8’, womep medptKac’, otiror’ 
ed mpdéeav av. There is no occasion to 
write (with Richards) mod\dxis tots for 
TOANOLS. 

12 él mAovelwv Oipas idvtes. This 
semi-proverbial expression (cf. v1 489 B,C) 
stigmatises the avarice of seers and mendi- 
cant priests (dyvprat from dyetpw, cf. infra 
381 D). Plato’s contempt for waytixh in 
general is expressed in the Luthyphro 
and sporadically in various dialogues (see 
e.g. Zim. 71 E, with Archer-Hind’s note); 
but his attack is here particularly directed 
(cf. infra 364 E) against such ’Opdeore- 
Aeoral or Orphic friars as Theophrastus 
speaks of in his description of the decct- 
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fovaow ws éote rapa ohio Sivapis é« Oedv Tropifomévn Ovotass 
Te Kal €m@oais, elite TL adinnua Tou! yéyovev avTod 7) Tpoyovwr, 
axeiaGar we ndovav Te Kal éoptadv’ éav Té Twa exOpov Tyuhvas 
e0éXy, peta opixpav. Saravdév opoiws Sixaiov adikm Brarpeww 
erraywyais Ticlv Kai KaTadécpols, Tods Oeovs, bs hacw, TeiOovTés 
opiow UTnpeteiv. TovToLs dé Tada Tols NOYoUs MapTUPAS TroLNTAS 


/ € ‘i ie 
ETAYOVTAL, Ol MEV KaKlas Trepl evTreTElas dOovTES 


16. BdrdWerg: Brawea ATI. 
Muretus: 6:d6yres codd. 


19. 


mept Madvig: mép. AIIEg. déovres 


Saiuwy (Charact. 16) Kal redecOnodpevos 
mpos Tovs “OpdeoreNeotas KaTa mAva to- 
peverOar pera THs yuvarkds, édy 6€ mh 
oXOAAGSH | -yuv}, wera THs TiTAys Kal Tov 
matdtwy. The kind of ceremonies which 
they practised may be seen from Dem. 
de Cor. 8§ 258 ff. Plato agreed with the 
more enlightened section of his country- 
men in condemning such degrading cults 
and superstitions on the ground of their 
immoral tendency: see especially Foucart 
des Assoc. religieuses ches les Grecs pp. 153 
—157, where the opinions of ancient 
writers on this subject are collected. On 
ayvprac in general reference may be made 
to J. H. Wright in Harvard Studies in 
Cl. Philol. V1 p. 66 2. 

S64 c 15 édv tre—fPrdew is in 
ovatio obligua: ‘et si quis inimicum lae- 
dere velit, nocituros se parvo sumptu iusto 
pariter et iniusto’ (Schneider Adwz¢. p. 11). 
This explanation (which Tucker also pro- 
poses without knowing that Schneider had 
forestalled him) is by far the best and 
simplest. For other views see App. III. 

17 éwaywyais—Katrabéopois. érayw- 
yal are dywyal datwovos pavdAov él Tia 
yevouevat (Timaeus Lex. s.v.). The da- 
tives are usually construed with zel@ovres, 
and karadécmous understood as the binding 
formulae ‘‘ by which the seer compels the 
invisible powers to work his will’? (Rohde 
Psyche 11 p. 887.). But in the carddecuor 
which have been discovered it is the vic- 
tim and not the god who is bound down; 
see e.g. CIG 538 (an Athenian inscription 
of about 380 B.C.)—Karad& Kryolav—xal 
Knycoppadnv xatradeé—kal rods wera Kry- 
clov amavras xara6@. This and other 
instances from leaden tablets found in 
graves are given by Wachsmuth /hezz. 
Mus. XVIII (1863) pp. 560 ff.: cf. also 
Marquardt Rom. Staatsverwaltung 1 
p- 109 z.6. On this account I think it 


A. P. 


better to connect émaywyais ticly kal 
katadéomots with BAdWew, exactly as in 
Laws 933 D édv 6€ katadéceoty 7H éra- 
ywyats 4 risw ém@dats 7 Tay ToLovTwr 
gpapuakedv wrriwwvodv dbéq Soros elvar 
BXaarrovrTi—reOvarw. Plato is still al- 
luding to the debasing forms of oriental 
superstition which had gained a footing 
in Greece in his day: see Foucart l. c. 
p. 172. 

Qeots — odiow tanperety: whereas 
true religion consists in man’s vmanpecta 
Tots Oeots Huthyph. 13 D ff. 

Ig ot pév KtA.: ‘some declaiming 
about the easiness of vice, how that’ etc. 
oi «ev—goorres recalls 364 A, while of dé 
refers to the dyUpra: kal udvrecs of 364 B. 
The reference in the first case is as pre- 
cise as possible: mdvres yap €& évds o76- 
patos Yuvodory ws Kady perv |) Twppo- 
ovvn TE Kal Otxacoavyn, Xaderrov pévTot Kal 
émltrovov* axodacia dé Kal ddixia Hdd perv 
kalevmeres ktynoacbat, O6&y dé udvoy Kal 
vouw alicxpov (364A). Those who tuvob- 
ov ws—ako\acla—kal ddula—evdrereés 
KTHoacOa. can be accurately described as 
kaklas mepl evmretelas dbovres, but 
scarcely by of kaxlas mépu evaeretas dc- 
Oévres, because ‘to offer facilities for vice’ 
is not the same thing as to say that vice 
is easy. Stallbaum attempts to evade 
this difficulty by taking d.ddvres as equiva- 
lent to d:ddc@ac Névyorres, but neither is 
‘saying that facilities are offered for vice’ 
quite the same as ‘saying that vice is 
easy.’ It is also difficult to find another 
instance of the plural of edmérea. The 
verbal echoes seem to me very strongly 
in favour of mepl—ddovres. For ddov- 
res= ‘harping on’ (like the burodow to 
which it refers) cf. Lys. 205 C ad 6é€ 
h modus “6\n Gder and 205 D amep ai 
ypaiac ddouee (with reference to the pro- 
verbial ypawv UVOXos): the use of ddew in 
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@S THY meV KaKOTHTA Kal iAadov EaTLY EX€ETOaL 


| pnidiws’ rein pev odds, para 0 éyyvOs vaiet 
THs 8 apeths (Sparta Yeot tpotapo.bev EOnKav 


tA egy U \ ’ , * e \ an an a) a ie. , 
Kalb Twa oOov Pakpay TE Kal avavTn ol dé THS TOV EMV UT 


an “5 lal 
avOporov tapayoyhs tov “Ounpov paptipovtat, btu Kal éxelvos 


25 el7rev 


‘ y 
ARvoTOL Sé TE Kal Deol avTot 
d 


\ \ \ , \ ’ . > a 
KQAL TOVS MEV Ovoiaice Kat evXx@Nats ayavaltatVv 


| lal s lal ae A 0 
AotBH Te KVicn TE TapaTpwTHG avOpwTrot 


t 4 / e If \ € 7 
ALTTOMEVOL, OTE KEV TLS UTEPRNNH Kal ApapTy. 


30 BiBrwy b€ Spadov mapéyovtas Moveaiov Kal ‘Ophéws, Lernvys 
\ an > / e/ , my lal if 
te kal Movody éyyovwr, @s dact, Kal’ ds OuntrodXoda.y, TreiovTes 


23. dvdvrn AMI: xal rtpaxetay addidit in mg. A®. 


26. Nwrol dé TE 


a manu rec. IL: dorol d¢ orperrot re Al: Neorol dé orperrol b€ Te A*: orpemrol 


dé re IEG: Norol orperrol dé re IL’. 


Laws 854 C is different, but akin. For 
the corruption of @dovres to diddvTes see 
Introd. § 5. The conjectures of Liebhold 
(Hl. Fahrb. 1888 p. 107) and Zeller (Arch. 
JS. Gesch. d. Phil. 1 p. 694) kaktas mépe 
evmetelas OueNObvres and kakias mép. ev7ré- 
revay Ovddv7as have little in their favour. 

364C,D 20 ws tHv—yKav. Hesiod 
OD. 287—289. ws is due to Piato: 
Hesiod has ri pév tow xtd. For ely 
the mss of Hesiod read é6Alyy: dein (also 
in Laws 718 E, Xen. Mem. 11 1. 20 and 
elsewhere) proves the existence of a differ- 
ent recension. Cf. G. E. Howes Har- 
vard Studies tn Cl. Philol. vi p. 165. 
The verses are partially quoted or referred 
to again in Laws 718 E, Prot. 340 D; their 
influence is also seen in Phaedr. 272C. 

364D 23 Kal tia dey KTA.: Hesiod 
OD. 290 waxpds 6é Kal dpOc0s oluos és 
avriv | kal tpnxds xT. The last two 
words account for the marginal addition 
kal Tpaxetay in A. 

364D,E 26 Morol—dpdpry. Seecr.7. 
The words are spoken by Phoenix to Achil- 
les in //. 1X 497—501. Plato edits the lines 
to suit his own purposes. For Acoroé our 
text of Homer has ozperroi. The word 
Nearol (though implied in dAXoros, rpth- 
Aucros) doesnot occur elsewhere, a fact 
which is strongly in favour of its genuine- 
ness here. We must suppose that the 
recension which Plato used had \uoroi. 
The theology contained in these lines 


meets us continually in ancient literature: 
cf. also the words of the king in Hamlet 
11 3 ‘‘And what’s in prayer but this 
twofold force To be forestalled ere we 
come to fall Or pardoned being down?” 
Plato expresses his dissent in Laws 
716 Eff., 905 D: in A/c. 11 149 E we read 
od yap otuac Tootirby éoTt TO TOV Dewy 
wore vd Swpwy mapdyerbar olov Kakdv 
TOKLOTHY. 

864 E 30 PlBAwv—éyydvwv. The 
allusion is to Orphic liturgies. Musaeus 
was the son of Selene, according to Phi- 
lochorus quoted by the Scholiast on Ar. 
Frogs 1033: cf. paerpbpou éx-yove Mays | 
Movoate in Abel Orphic. Fr. 4.  Or- 
pheus’ mother was the Muse Calliope 
(Suidas s.v. ’Op@evs). There is no solid 
basis for the old view that &xyovos means 
‘son,’ and éyyovos ‘grandson.’ ‘The ety- 
mological form is éxyovos, but éx- was 
often assimilated to éy- before y during 
the 4th century B.c., particularly in this 
word: cf. also éyyevrovwy etc. on Inscrip- 
tions. See Meisterhans? p. 107. Else- 
where in the Republic exyovos is the 
regular spelling. 

31 Kad’ ds Bbunmodotcw: sacrificial 
liturgies. A @unmohcxéy is mentioned by 
Suidas (s.v. ’Op@evs) as one of the ‘works’ 


‘ of Orpheus: see also Lobeck Aglaoph. 


p- 371 and Rohde Psyche? 1 pp. 112, 
113 2M. 
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’ , > \ , 
ov povov OLwTas AAG Kal TOAELS, WS dpa AUGELS TE Kal KADappol 


adixnpatov bia Ovorov Kal madias jSovev etal wéev ere | Cdow, 


a \ \ , a lol « a an 
celal S€ Kal tedkeuTncacw, as 8) TerXeTAS KaXOdGLW, al TOV éKeEl 


lal p] , e a \ / \ \ Ve 
KaK@Y aTroNVovolw nas, wn Ovcavtas Se Seva TTEPLLEVEL. 


VLE: 


lal / SYA a le rn 
Tavta tavta, eon, © ire LaéKpares, TotavTa Kal 


a / 3 an / \ / € wv \ AY 
TOoCavuTa Neyomeva APETHS TTEpl KAL KAKLAS, WS avépwrot Kal Beot 


\ SEED. 79/) a TP ER 2 , Dy \ a 
TEpl AVTA exXoval TLANS, TL otopeba QKOUVOVGAS VE@V vuyas TTOLELY, 


32 ‘WdXes: as for instance when Epi- 
menides the Cretan purified Athens (see 
Grote 111 85—89). Plato may be think- 
ing of this event, which in dehance of 
chronology he placed ten years before the 


Persian wars (Laws 642D,£). Cf. also 
infra 366 A and Laws gog B. 
Avoes — kaBappol. Avces means 


‘modes of absolution’ (Lobeck Ag/aoph. 
p- 810) : cf. 366 A of AVocor Geol and Arist. 
Pol. B 4 12627 32 Tas vomfouévas NUcets. 
The Scholium on Ar. /vogs 1033 contains 
the remark: ovros (i.e. Musaeus) 6¢ rapa- 
Nboers kal TedeTas Kal KaBapuovs cuyTé- 
Gexev. For mapadvoes Blaydes proposes 
AUcers, while Rutherford reads rept Nvcecs 
(apparently with the Ravenna Codex), 
inserting also on his own conjecture woi7- 
para after cuvréGecxev. JI have no doubt 
that the Scholiast wrote mapa Nvoes: 
‘besides Absolutions, he has composed 
also rederal and kadappol.  Kadapuol 
formed a distinct class of religious lite- 
rature, and were written by Epimenides, 
Empedocles, and others: see Grote I 
Pp: 27%. 3. | Z 

33 mavdias WSovav: ‘pleasures of 
play.’ madiaés depends on 7dovdy, and 
is here used abstractly: cf. Thuc. 111 38. 
7 dxons jdov7 and (with Schneider) Paus. 
121. 7 Oéas jéovjv. Madvig would eject 
joovarv, but without 7dovav Plato would 
probably have written maddy (cf. Laws 
829 B): other suggestions, such as kai 
madas Kal hoovay, or kal madids dia 
Hoover, or kal madiav Kal Hoovdv are open 
to graver objection. For raifew and the 
like in connexion with religious celebra- 
tions Stallbaum cites Hdt. 1X 11 ‘YaxtvOud, 
Te ayere kal malfere and VIII 99 év Avoly- 
at re kal evrabelnor: add Phaedr. 276 B, 
Laws 6668. Plato’s point is that atone- 
ment if it is made a pleasure and not 
a penance sets a premium on sin. 

365 A 2 TedevTHTAcLW — TedeTds. 
The Orpheotelestae connected rederal 
with reAevradv, sometimes on the ground 
assigned by Plato here, sometimes be- 


cause they alleged that the sensations of 
dying resembled those of initiation into 
the great mysteries (Plut. Frag. de An. 
725). This and other ancient derivations 
are given by Lobeck Aglaoph. pp. 124, 
126, 172. For mepimévec Cobet needlessly 
conjectures mepiuéevew. 

365 a—367 E Linally, what is the 
effect on the souls of the young? Young 
men of ability are encouraged to practise 
Injustice, while outwardly pretending to 
be just. To escape detection by their fel- 
low-men, they form political clubs, and 
employ persuasion and force. The gods 
they can afford to ignore; for either there 
are no gods, or they regard not man, or— 
according to those who are the sole autho- 
rittes for their existence—they can be pro- 
pitiated out of the proceeds of Injustice. 
There are special rites and gods who can 
deliver us from punishment after death: 
so the gods’ own children say. So strong 
are the arguments in favour of [Injustice 
that even those who can refute them make 
allowances, recognising that no one ts 
voluntarily just except from tnnate good- 
ness of disposition or scientific knowledge. 

Lt rests with you, Socrates (says Adi- 
mantus), now for the first time to praise 
Fustice and censure Injustice in and by 
themselves, apart from their accessortes. 
Nay more; you must assign to each the 
reputation which ts enjoyed by the other. 
Do not merely shew us that Fustice ts 
better than Injustice; tell us what effect 
they severally produce on thetr possessors, 
im consequence of which the one is good, 
and the other evil. 

865A 6 TwWHSi. q. TOO Tidy. 
(with J. and C.) 359 c above. 

t(—rovetv. The subject to moety is 
Tatra mavTa—eyoueva : wWuxds is its 
secondary object. Cf. infra 367 B rf 
mo.ovoa exatépa Tov éxovra kT. and 367 E. 
This view, which Schneider also holds, 
is better than to make wuyds subject to 
moe and tatra mayra «rd. dependent 
on dkovovcas. 
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ad \ \ 4 ef > / 
bcou evpvets Kal ikavol éml TavTa Ta heyoueva WOTEP ETIMTOMEVOL 


lal we a | x ny \ lal \ \ 
cvrroylcacbar €& adtaév, Toids | Tws av wv Kal TH TopevOeis Tov 


/ € wv / / \ » b n ? t bs € \ 
Biov ws dpiota SédOor; A€you yap av €x THY ELKOTMY TPOS aUTOV 


a ta / \ 
10 cata Iivdapov éxeivo To Hdtepov Sika tetiyos bitov 7 cKo- 


15 


an ve ian, 
Neals dwdtais dvaBas Kal éuavTov otTw Tepippdtas SiaBro ; 


\ \ Ni ln 
Ta pev yap Neyomeva Sixaiw pev dvTL pol, €av Kal pn doKe, OpEedos 


ovdéy dacw elvat, Tévous Sé¢ Kal Enulas pavepds’ adix@ Sé doEav 


Sixaroovyns TapacKevacapév@ Oeotréavos Bios Néyerat. 
erred) TO SoKetyv, @S Snroval pot of copot, 
Bidtat Kal Kvptov evdaipovias, eri TtodTo 
mpoOupa mev Kal oXHMWA KUKAM TrEpL EwavTOV 


ovKooyr, | 
Kal Tav aradetav 
\ , / iy 
5) TpemTéov OdXwS 
> < 

oKltaypaplay apeTns 


/ \ \ lal Ul > “ bd t ¢ la 
Tepypamréov, THv S€ TOV copwTatov ApyxlNOXou ANWTEKA EXKTEOV 


7 émurtépevor. The image, as Jowett 
remarks, suggests a bee gathering honey: 
cf. Lon 534 B NEéyovat yap—ol mounrat ¢ OTe 
amo. Kpnvav MeippuT ov ék Movowv KT 
Twov Kal vam ay dpe durevor Ta wen Nut 
gpépovow womep ai wédirrat, Simon. £7. 
47 Outre 6° dvOecw (viz. the poet) wre 
Médtooa EavOdv were kndoueva and Pind. 
Pyth. X 53 f. 

8365B 10 wértepov Slka—dvaBds. The 
fragment (which appears tolerably often 
in ancient citations) is restored as follows 
by Bergk (47. 213) Ilérepov dixa retxos 
Uyvov |} ocKoNlars amdras dvaBalyy | éme- 
xOoviwy yévos avdpay | diya or vdos arpé- 
keay elev. It is, I think, unlikely that 
Oectréotos Blos and kvpioy evdarmovias 
below ‘‘si non a Pindaro, certe ex poetis 
petita sunt”’ (Bergk). 

12 éav Kal py SoK@ has been com- 
monly altered to edv mu kal dox® on the 
suggestion of Dobree and Boeckh (with a 
few inferior Mss): but the text is sound. 
We are dealing with tatra mdvra— 
Neyoueva xrX.; and it has not been said 
that it is useless to be just, unless one is 
also believed to be just (éav wy kal doce). 
This would imply that it zs useful to be 
just, if one is also considered just; but 
what has been urged is that Justice is in 
itself never advantageous, although its 
evdoxiunoers (363 A) are: see 358 C, E, 
360 C (ovdels Exay Slkatos, aXN dvayKafe- 
Mevos, ws ovK dyaHod (dia dvros), 362 A (ovK 
eivat Oikacov, d\NG Ooxety det EOéAewv). The 
words éav kal wn don mean ‘if I also 
seem unjust,’ for od dox® dixavos eivac, not 
dox® ov Olxatos eivar, is the Greek idiom. 
This meaning suits exactly. What has to 
be established is that doxeiy prevails over 


eivac in human life (ov«ody—Pidrar). The 
proof is as follows. To de just and seem 
unjust is misery (see 361 E): to de unjust, 
and seem just is bliss (see 362 A, C): there- 
fore doxeiy is everything, and ézt roiTo 
TpeTTéov OdwSs. 

13 hac. Is ra Neydueva the sub- 
ject? or is the sentence an anacoluthon? 
(“nam quo modo res ipsa comparata sit, 
nescio ; quae quidem vulgo dicuntur, talia 
sunt, ut iusto: mihi commodi quicquam 
fore negetur” Schneider). The latter 
view is the more likely. Similar anaco- 
lutha are cited by Engelhardt <Azac. 
Fl. Spec. V1 p. 40. 

865 c 15 ot codol. Simonides 
(copos yap kal Oelos dvnp I 331 E) Ar. 
76 Bergk. Plato himself sets no small 
store by a good name (coupled with 
virtue) in Laws 950 C. 

17 mpd0uvpa—ox tha : ‘as my porch 
and trappings.’ The mixture of metaphors 
is thoroughly Platonic: cf. VII 527 D z. 
With oxjua (any kind of external or ad- 
ventitious means of impressing others or 
hiding one’s own deficiencies) cf. Gorg. 
511 E wepurarel év werpiy oxnMaTL. 

ckiaypadlay (‘perspective drawing’ 
VII 523 B, X 602 D) with its cognate 
words is continually used by Plato of 
things unreal, counterfeit, illusory: cf. 
infra 1X 583 B 7., 586 B al., and Wohlrab 
on Zheaet. 208 E. 

18 Tod copwrarov ktA. Archilochus 
seems to have canonized the fox as the 
embodiment of cunning in Greek litera- 
ture: fragments are preserved of at least 
two fables of his in which the fox appears 
(86—88 and 89 ed. Bergk). In the second 
(89. 5, 6) occur the lines 7@ 6 (sc. muOqKw) 


.to Plato. 
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eforricbev Kepdanréav Kal ToLKirny. 
eof rat / x BA 
pddvov aei NavOdvew Kaxov dvtTa. 

/ A , ’ 
D dyncopev, TOV peyddov’ adr Gpwas, | Eb pérAXroMEY evdatmovnoe.y, 
, Vee we € \ & 
TaUTH LTéoV, ws Ta iyvn THY AOYyor héper. 
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adda yap, not Tus, ov 
> \ \ 

ovdé yap ddXo ovdEer eEvrrerés, 


b>) \ \ N t 
eT yap TO NavOavey 


/ ae / / ? , a fs 
Evvwpoclas TE Kai ETAaLpias ovvakomer, eiciv Te TeLOovs SidacKanros 


copiav Snenyopixny te Kal SiKavixny Sidovtes, €& dv Ta pev 
/ iN \ / e lal / \ / 
Teicouev, TA O€ BiacdpeOa, ws TrEoverTodVTEs Siknv wn SidSdvar. 


arAa 57 Geods ote NavOdveww ote Biacacbar Svvarov. 


> la) 
OUKOU)D, 


ap’ adwmné Kepdahén ovvqvreto | muKvdy 
éxouvca véov. The xepdadéay kal mor- 
ktAnv of Plato corresponds in meaning 
to Kepdahén—rukvov éxovoa védov, and 
may have ended one of the iambics in 
this or another Archilochean fable: it is 
at all events clear that they are from 
Archilochus. ‘The crafty and subtle fox 
of Archilochus’ means simply ‘the crafty 
and subtle fox of which Archilochus 
speaks’: the rest of the imagery is due 
With the general sentiment 
ef. St Matth. vii 15 €pxovrar pos buds év 
evdvpact mpoBdrwy (this is the cxcaypadla 
dper7s), érwbev bé clow NUKoL dpmayes: With 
é\xréov é&dro bev (opposed to 7 p 6Aupa meév 
kaloxjua) Milton Samson Agonistes 358— 
360 ‘‘ Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then, given with 
solemn hand As graces, draw a scorpion’s 
tail behind?” Unnecessary difficulty has 
been caused by an erroneous gloss of 
Timaeus (riv dd\wrexfy* Thy mavoupylar), 
which seems to imply that he read a\w- 
mexhv ‘fox’s skin’ for dA\wmexa in this 
passage. Ruhnken (followed by Ast and 
Stallbaum) while retaining dA@exa ex- 
plained it of the fox’s skin; but it would 
be pointless to ‘drag behind a fox’s skin.’ 
With dddérexa—‘fox’ for ‘foxiness’—cf. 
infra 382 D mourjs—wevdys év Beg ovd«K 
év., Phaed. 77 E,and the well-known ‘‘astu- 
tam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem” 
Persius V 117. 

19 GAAd yop ‘at enim,’ like ada 
67 (infra D, X 600 A al.), introduces an 
objection: cf. infra 366 A al. 

20 ovd8t ydp—peydadwy: an audacious 
application of the proverb. yadera Ta 
Kaha. 

22 as—épe. For ws we might 
expect 7 (Ficinus has gad). ravrn must 
be taken as referring to what precedes, 
though further explained by ws—d¢épe.. 
in and dépec shew that the metaphor is 
still the 600s Blov. The words tyvn péper 


may be from Archilochus. For the senti- 
ment cf. III 394 D. 

365D 23 Evvwpoclas—ératplas. An 
allusion to the political life of Athens: 
cf. Ap. 36 B, Theaet. 173 D, Thue. vill 54 
Evvwpocias, almep ériyxavov mpébrepoy év 
TH Wore odoae éwl Sikacs Kal apxats. 
In the Zaws, Plato would suppress all 
such secret clubs and cabals with a 
strong hand: see 856 Bff. The reOois 
d.ddoxahot mentioned presently are the 
Sophists. 

25 s for wore (except in idiomatic 
phrases like ws ézos elrrety, Ws ye évredOev 
idetv) is a curious archaism, tolerably 
frequent in Xenophon (e.g. Cyrop. 1 2. 8, 
Vie2s 5yuVier4.- LO; VAL 6k andi, 2): 
but aimost unexampled in Plato. The 
Protagoras (330 E) furnishes an instance 
with otrws preceding (cf. Xen. Cyr. Iv 
2.13). ws in Phaed. 108 E is perhaps to 
be explained in the same way: cf. also Ad. 
II 141 B and Symp. 213 B mapaxwpjoa 
yap Tov Dwxparyn ws exeivov kablgew. See 
also on ws 674 in I 337C. As Bidfouae 
can be followed by the simple infinitive, 
it might seem preferable to connect os 
m)\eovexTovrres as a participial explanatory 
clause either with Biacduea or with dikny 
wh dddvar (‘not to be punished for ag- 
grandisement’); but the first alternative 
gives a wrong sense to m)eovexrodvres, 
and the second involves too harsh an 
inversion. 

26 ovKoty xtA. Cf. Laws 885 B deovs 
Hyovmevos elvat KaTa vouous ovdels wore 
ottre epyov daeBées elpydcaro éxwy ovlre 
Abyor abfKey dvouov, GAG év 6H Te THY 
Tpiwy madoxwv,  TovTO Omep elroy ovdx 
Nyovmevos, % TO SevTepoy dvras ov ppovri- 
few dvOphrwv, 9 Tpirov evrapauvOyrous 
elvat Ovolats Te Kal evxals maparyomévous. 
These three classes of heretics are sever- 
ally refuted in 886 A—899 D, 899 D— 
905 D, 905 D—907 B. It is clear both 
from this passage and from the Zaws that 
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an \ > a ’ 
perntéov | rod NavOdvew; ei 5é Elot Te Kal emimedovyTal, ovK E 


5) 3 le xX a t \ 
Gdro0bev Tou avTovs iapev  AKnKoapev H EK TE TOV NOYWY Kal 


30 TOY yEeveaXoynoavTwY TrolnToV" 


\ & ' ¢ 
of 6€ avToi OUTOL AEYoUCLY, WS 


AS LY e / \ ’ lal > A \ ) @ / 
etoiv olor Ovciats TE Kal EVXWAALS AyaYHoLY Kat avaUnuacwW 


/ ’ t Zz e XN > U x wy , " 
maparyeo bat avaTretOopevot ols 7) aupotepa 1) OVOETEPA TELOTEOV 


> > Ss / ’ / SN i > \ A iO U 
€b ) OUVV TTELOTEOY, GOLKNTEOV Kab Outéov aTO TMV AOLKNMATOV, 


n , , / 
Sixavoe pev yap Ovtes alnpusor vid Oewv éoopeba, Ta S €F adixias 366 


> » a e 
Képon atrwaopeba’ dduxor dé Kepdavodpév TE Kal ALTTOMEVOL VTTEP- 


? \ er ’ , 
Baivovtes kai daptavovtes TetOovtes avTovs afnutor aTadra€opev. 


adra yap év “Aidov diknv Sdcopev dv av evOade adixnowper, 


DN > \ x lal ‘iS 
57) @UTOL » Taides Taldwr. 


Wie, eds Leal. ae 
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pire, dynos AoyiCouevos, at 
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the air was full of such heresies in Plato’s 
day. The first was doubtless fostered by 
the sceptical attitude of Protagoras—rrepl 
bev Oewr otk exw eidévar oO’ ws eiaty ob 6” 
ws otk eloiv (ap. D. L. 1x 51): for the 
second cf. Aesch. Ag. 369—372 ovdk Epa 
tis | Beovds Bporay déo0a bar pénew | dcous 
abikrwy xdpis | maroid’* 6 5’ otk edoeBis: 
the third—the most pernicious of all, 
according to Plato Laws 948 c—furnished 
the raison @étre of a degenerate priest- 
hood. 

27 vl Kal npiv kta. ‘If the gods do 
not care for us, why should we in our 
turn (xaé) care’ etc. For the text see 
cr. nm. and App. ITI. 

S5 E 29, aknkdapey—tountav. The 
ss ‘or’ and the second ‘than.’ In 
sto may be thinking zzfer aha 
rks of early Noyoypdpa like 
who wrote genealogies of 
‘oes in prose; but there is 
change \éywr into Aoyiwy 
yeveahoynodyTwy ToinT wmv 
‘ and the Hesiodic and 
yavyouw: see 364 D. 

the proceeds of.’ Cf. 
‘odrov Oh Tdv Nébyor 
rov AéyovTa ws eal 
. Tols Twv avOpworwy 
av atrois Trav adl- 
Ka@dmep Kvolt AvKoL 
\ dmovéuolev, of b€ 
S$ ovyXwpoley Ta 


3664 2 trepBalvovtes Kal dpapra- 
vovtes are subordinate to )voodmuevor: 
‘by praying when we transgress and sin, 
we shall persuade them,” etc. There is 
again a reference to Nucodpevor OTE Kev TIS 
vrepBnn Kal adudprn quoted in 364 E. 
The position of the participles is justified 
by the allusion to this line. 

5 7—y- (It was a common Greek 
belief that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children: see the pas- 
sages cited by Nagelsbach Machhom. 
Theol. pp. 34 ff. If we take Plato at his 
word, Adimantus represents this vicarious 
punishment as extending even to the other 
world. 

"7 twatSes maltSwv. Baiter conjectures 
<7) waldes> 4 maldes maidwy, and so 
I formerly printed. But watédes raldwy 
means little more than ‘descendants’ 
(cf. Laws 927 8B), and the text may stand. 
Similarly in Ruskin Modern Painters 
Ch. ¢ “all those labours which men have 
given their lives and their sons’ sons’ lives 
to complete.” 

& ite—Aoylopevos. dire is the 
objector who urges a\\a yap—rraldwr. 
In ¢@joe Plato recurs to the singular of 
365 B Aéyou yap av xTr. Noyegdmevos is 
not ‘reasoning,’ but ‘making his calcu- 
lation,’ ‘calculos subducens’: such a 
man’s morality is nothing but a balancing 
of profit and loss. Hermann’s devotion 
to Paris A led him to conjecture aA)’ 
wmpedjoovow ayrigomevous ai TeXeTal rather 
than admit a simple case of omission 
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B renetat ad péya Svvavtat Kal of AvVaLoL Beot, bs ai wéyiotat | TdOdELS 
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Aeyovat Kai ot Gewav aides, Twontal Kal tpodjtar Trav Oeav 
/ ON le) 
yevouevot, of TavTa ovTws Exe pnvvovCW. 
SS , 5 1 
IX. Kara tiva obv tt doyor Sixatocvvny dv mpd peyloTns 
LO , e Uy eG ” rN a ? ? , / , 
GO.iKlas alpoyed av; iv éav peT evoynuoovrns KiBOynroV KTHAw- 10 
\ \ A \ r > rol 
peOa, Kal mapa Oeots Kai Tap avOperots mpdEoper Kata voov 
a , \ / A a 
CavrTés Te Kal TeMevTHTAVTES, WS 0 THY TOANOY TE Kal aKpwV 
, / ? \ U a 
Neyouwevos Adyos. €x by TavTwV TaV ElpnuévwY Tis wnXaVH, oO 
, , n ; 
C Lexpares, dixatocvyny | tipdv éOérew, @ Tis dvvames Vrapyet 
a Xx / BY , BN , ’ X A 
Wuyns 7 XPNMATwOV 7) TwWmaTOS 7) YyévoUS, GANA pn yeNXav érrawvov- 15 
, ’ , e , A a e 
Héevns axovovta; ws bn Tou et tus 4yer Wevdn pev aropjvar a 
> / ¢. - lj 
elipnkapmev, ixavas bé éyvaxey bTt dpiotov Sixavocvyvn, TodAHY 
U Yj / a 
Tov avyyvounyv exer Kal ovK opyiferas Tols adiKots, AXA oidED, 
OTL rt ” 6 Vf pu ry s \ 18 rn BY > , 
Trnv et Tis Ocia pioer Svoxepaivwy TO abiKety 7) ETLTTHUNV 
MM > fo lal 
D AaBav aréyetar avtov, TaV ye AdNoav | ovdeis Exodv SiKaLOS, GANA 20 
¢ \ ’ ! N if Ba vw ’ sh Poh, / \ 9 rn 
UTO avavdplas 1) ynpws 7} Tlvos AadANS acbeveias éyer TO adiKeiy, 
> “~ ’ \ wn rn A ~ 
aduvatev avTo Spav. ws oé, SHrov: 6 yap TPOTOS TOY ToOLO’TwY 
Ee lal lal b 
eis OUvapiy éXO@v mpwTos adie, KAP ooov av olds T 7. Kal 
, / a ¢ 
TOUT@Y aTavTwV ovdév AAXo aiTLoV 7) éxetvo, 6OEVTTEP Tras 6 NOryoS 
e / a > a 
OvUTOS Mpuntev Kal TOE Kai é€uol Mpos Gé, W LwKpaTes, El7rEtY, OTL 25 
nd ie lel 
E°Q. Gavpacce, tavtov tyoav, boo éravéras! haté Sixacocvvns 
ade Atll?. 


6. ad péya Stvavrac IL: om. A. 22. ws dé A*JI!: 


arising from homoioteleuton: see cv. x. 
Vermehren proposes adN’ wperyjoovoew ai 
vourfduevar tereral (Plat. Stud. p. 90), 
but we should certainly follow II here. 
See also /ntrod. § 5. 

6 Avovor: ‘givers of absolution’: cf. 
364 E. Certain Chthonian deities of the 
Orphic theology are meant, such as 
Hecate, Demeter, Dionysus Dvovos or 
Avoev’s, and above all Zevs weAlyuos. See 
Lobeck Agilaoph. p. 303. 

3668 7 Oedv aides: e.g. Musaeus 
and Orpheus (Zedjvns te Kai Movodr 
éyyovo 364 E). Madvig’s rejection. of of 
(so also Ficinus) before rafra in the last 
clause seriously impairs the rhythm of the 
sentence, 

12 dkpwv. a&xpos was a fashionable 
expression to apply to the dézte of any 
profession or art: cf. Theaet. 152 E TOV 
momntav ol &Kpor THs monoews éxarépas, 


Pol. 292 E, supra 360 E, infra III 405 A, 
V 459 8B. 

8366 C 16 ds Sy ToL: see on I 337C. 

19 cla hicea—émoripny. Gela pice 
means a disposition which is good by 
divine grace or nature, not as the result 
of knowledge or compulsion. The virtue 
of such men is @elg polpa mapayryvoméevn 
dvev vod (Men. gg E): they are dvev 
dvarykns, avtopvas, Oeia pmolpa ayafol 
(Laws 642 C), resembling Wordsworth’s 
‘“*Glad Hearts! without reproach or 
blot, Who do thy work and know it 
not.” Cf. VI 493 A 2. émoThunv is 
scientific knowledge of the good in the 
Socratic, not yet in the Platonic, sense. 

366 D 20 ovdels éxay Slkaros gives 
the lie to the Socratic ovdels éxav ddixos: 
cf. 360-c. For dvavdplas below see on 


359 B. 


30 
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civan, ard Tov €& apyhs npewv dpfapevor, dawv NOYoL AEAELMpEVOL, 
HeEXpH Tov viv avOpérav ovdels mTwmoTe eqret ev abdixlay ovd 
emmver ey Suxavoovrey addos 4) bogas Te Kal Tuas Kal Swpeas TAS 
amr avTov ryoyvopevas” avto 8 éxdtepov TH avTov Ovvajver éy TH 
TOU ExovTos Vex évov Kal NavOdvov Oeovs Te Kal avOparous 
ovdels memote ovT év moles ovT év tdtous meas emeE Hr Oev 
ixavds TO OY, Os TS pev péyoTov KaKov boa loxer puxn €v 
adh, Sixaooivyn 5 péyiotov ayabdr. et | yap obtws édeyeTo && 
apyns v7d mavtav vuav Kal éx véwv nmas émreiOeTe, OVK av 
GAXAros epurdrropev py adiKEly, GAN avTOs avTov Hv ExacTOS 
firak, Sedids pur) adicdv TH peyiot@ Kax@ Evvoikos 7H. Tavra, 
® Xdxpates, laws Sé Kab ers TovTwv wreiw Opacvpayos Te Kab 
Gros Tov Tis virép Sixarocivns Te Kal adikias Néyouey av peTa- 
otpépovres avtoiv tv Sivamw, PopTiKds, ds yé jou Soxei* adr’ 
éyo, ovdéev ydp ce Séouan | amoxpuTTec Oat, cod érriOupav axovoat 
py) ovv Huty 
povov évdelEn TH NOY, OTL StKaLocvvyn abdiKias KpEiTTOV, AANA 


is) tf € , / / rE 
TAVAVTLA, WS dvvapat MaXloTa KaTaTE\Vas EVO. 


/ lal ¢ / iS ” > \ P>) 3 € \ ¢ Ss / e be 
Tl Towdea éxatépa Tov éyovta avtn dv avTny n Mev KaKOV, 1) OE 
, t , / 
ayabov éatuv: tas bé S0€as adalpes, doTrep VKavKwv Svexehevoaro. 

/ > an \ \ a 
ei yap pun adaipnoes éxatépwOev Tas adnOeis, Tas dé Wevdets 
/ ? \ / Yh b] fal 3 ; \ \ PS) a 
mpocOnaes, ov TO Sixacoy djoouev Errawely ce, AXAA TO SoKelD, 
5 , lal \ Us 
ovdé Td dduxov | eivar Wéyerv, AANA TO SoxKelv, Kal TapaKenever Vat 


iC a / we N \ 
adicov dvta AavOavew, Kai oporoyeiy Opacupay@, OTL TO pmeév 


27. eva Il: om. A. 15. dda 7d doxety IL et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


866 E 27 pwwv. J. and C. think 


32 Slows: see on 363 E. 
“Plato is referring to well-known tales 


367 A 3 GAN adtos—tivorkos 7. 


u 


and maxims, which the poets and logo- 
graphers had put into the mouths of 
ancient heroes.” It is simpler to under- 
stand the expression of Orpheus, Musaeus, 
and other fedy aides, mornral kal rpopjrat 
Tov Gewy yevduevor: see 366 B 2. So also 
Dreinhofer Plato’s Schrift iib. d. Staat 
nach Disposition u. Inhalt p. 2 2. 16. 

29 dAAws 7. Praise of the ddéat of 
Justice is somewhat inaccurately spoken 
of as praise of justice itself: but it is un- 
necessary to insert 6d (with Richards) 
before ddéas. Cf. 367 D 7av mév GANwy 
dmodexoluny & av ol Tws EravovvTwY diKaLo- 
ovuny kal peyovTwv adixlav, dd&as Te Trepl 
avrav Kal micbods eykwucatdyTwy Kal 
Aordopovv Tuy. 


This thesis 1s developed and elaborated 
in Gorg. 472 D—48I B. 

6 wrép is here little if anything more 
than epi, cf. Laws 777 A brép Tod Ards 
ayopevwy. This usage, which appears on 
Inscriptions after 300 B.c. (Meisterhans? 
p- 222), is very rare in Plato. It occurs 
occasionally in the Attic orators, espe- 
cially with \éyew, and is tolerably com- 
mon in Polybius and later Greek: see 
Stephanus-Hase 7zhes. s. v. trép and 
Jannaris (2st. Gr. Gr. § 1685. I do not 
think we are justified in translating (with 
Tucker) ‘on behalf of their view of the 
relations of justice and injustice.’ 

867 B 9 katarelvas: 358 D 7. 


367 


B 


C 
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/ >] , ’ { é of an 

Sixavov adddorpiov ayabov, Evudépov tod Kpelttovos, Td 88 &SuKov 
€ fol nX / \ a A of . 

avT@® pev Evudhépov Kal Avowtedovv, TH 5é Hrtove aEdpopor. 

2 \ > ¢ 4 a , a 

€mre107) OVY MmoNOynaas THY peyicToVv ayabady eivar SiKaLocvvny, 

a\ a ) , > ,’ > A ov ch n \ is 

a Toy Te aTORaivovT@Y am avTav évexa akta KexTHaOaL, TOAD bé 
aA Mae (uae e lA > , A OG / , 

MGXAov avtTa avTa@y, olov opayv, axovew, Ppoveiy, Kab tryvaiver On, | 
Neetu, - ’ A lal 

Kal 00 adXra ayaba yourwa TH avTéY dices AXN ov S0En éaTiv,— 
a ae > € 

TOUT ovv AUTO ETraivecoy SiKaLocUyns, 0 avTr) dv avTHY TOY éxovTA 

> / ’ A a 

ovivnoty Kal adixia Brarter picbovs dé Kal d6Eas Tapes addoLs 

2 a \ n \ / > o 

eTaively. WS eyo TOY pev AN@V aTrodexoiuny av oUTwS éTrat- 
- / / fal 

vovrtay SiKatocvyny Kal reyovtwy abdzsxiav, Sofas te Tept avtav 
\ @ A > t My § bs aA Oe > + > 

kai piabors éyxwpmtafovtwy Kal oWopovyT@Y, GoD dé ovK av, Eb 
\ \ / ’ a 

f4) ov KedEVOLS, OvoTL TaVTAa TOV Biov | ovdév AdAXO GKOTaOY SLEXN- 

EY fal \ + ‘% lal b] "é ‘ lal / oe 

AvOas 7) TOUTO. jr) ovv nuiv évdetEn povov T@® NOyw, OTe diKato- 
UA ft a sh la) 

abun adiKias KpEiTTOV, GAA Ti TroLodca Exatépa TOV éyovTa avTi) 
’ ¢€ , a7 / Sf NV / NS > / 

ov avtTnv, éav Te NavOavy édv te pr) Oeovs te Kal avOpwrous, 

\ / / 
 pev ayabor, 7) bé KaKkov éott, 


\ > a 
X. Kai éy axovcas aei pév bn Thy dvow Tod Te TAavKwvos 


dmodexoluny IL et in mg. A?: amocxoluny in 


18. péev A*IT: om. Al. 25. 
contextu A. 
367C 17 dAXétprov dyaQdv: I 343 


Cn. 

IQ Gpoddynoas: 358 A. 

20 odd S¢ paddov. The sequence of 
6é after re is frequent in Plato with dé 
kal, el 0€ Bovdex, Tl €, ere bé, uéyiorov O€, 
TO 6€ Ke@ddauoy and the like. For a clas- 
sified list of examples see Hoefer de part. 
Flat. pp. 15—17- 

21 dkovew is added to Glauco’s list 
(357 C) by Adimantus, who is also respon- 
sible for the exaggeration modv uaAXor. 

Kkal—8y with vyaivey marks it as 
different in kind from the other examples: 
cf. (with J. and C.) Aen, 87 E kal mdobros 
64 and infra 373 A. 

367 D 22 yovipa: i.q. yrjowa, but 


more forcible: cf. Zheaet. 151 E, Ar. 
Frogs 96. 
24 Kal ddikla BAdare. The sense 


is: kal Wéye rodr’ abrd déuxias 6 abr Ov 
avuTnvy Tov éxovra Bdwre. Hartman 
would cancel the words, needlessly, al- 
though the zeugma is bolder than usual. 
For the stylistic effect cf. aduxla 6’ éma:- 
veirat 358 A above. 

25 amrodexoluny and dvacxoiuny are 


equally good Greek (cf. Prot. 339 D, 
Phaed. 92 A, E al.), but as dzo- is sup- 
ported by both A and II, it is more pro- 
bable that the error lies in -cyolunv than 
in ao-, especially as dmodexoluny is 
found also-in the margin of A. The azo- 
is at least as old as the Scholium, which 
mentions the two readings dmocyxoluny 
and dvacxolunv. The latter is an obvious 
correction of drooxoluny, and has survived 
in & and a few inferior Mss besides. 

3867 r—369 B ln a short interlude 
Socrates, after complimenting Glauco and 
Adimantus, remarks ‘on the magni- 
tude of the task before him—none other 
than the defence of Fustice against her 
slanderers. As the weak-sighted are better 
able to recognise small letters at a distance 
if they have previously studied the same 
letters on a larger scale and on an ampler 
ground, so (says Socrates) let us first study 
SFustice in magno, that ts, in a state, and 
afterwards look for her lineaments in parvo, 
in other words, in the Individual. The 
contemplation of a State in process of 
creation will shew us Fustice and Injustice 
coming into existence. 
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\ a , bi] Ni S < , , ef 
Kal tod "Adewavtou hydunv, atap ovv Kal ToTe Tavu ye HaOnv | 


A lal lal fal > la ~ 
Kal elrrov’ Ov Kkaxds els vps, @ Taides éxeivou Tod avdpos, THY 368 


a y € ys ’ , ’ / 
apynv Tov édeyelwv émroincey 0 LNavKwvos epactys, evooKlLn- 


lal , > / . 
cavras mept thy Meyapot payny, eiTov 


lal a n > / 
matdes “Apiotwvos, krewvod Oelov yévos avdpos. 


lal a b d\ Lal fa 
TOUTS pot, & iror, ed Soxet yew wavy yap Oeiov memovOare, 


\ Sling , , yf *. lA / 
ei pn) TrémevaOe adixiay Sixacocivys apervov eivat, ovTw Suvapevot 


al € ’ la) 
elrety UTép avTov. 


Soxeite 5y por ws adnOds ov tremetcOar' | 


\ n na / / ? \ lA 
Texpaipowar dé €x TOU dAov TOD VuETEpoV TpOTOD, ETrEL KATA ye B 


Ces ¢ \ a / 
avTovs Tos NOyoUsS Hrictovy av Umiv' bom bé padrov TLoTEVa, 


lal a A » \ 4 Los 
TOTOUTM paAAOV aTOPe 6 TL YpHowpal ovTe yap Orws Bonda 


10. xphowwa AMI: xphooua A. 


368 A 1 & Taides exelvou Tov dvSpés. 
This curious phrase occurs once again in 
Plato viz. Phzl. 36 D, where Protarchus 
is addressed in the words ® ma? éxelvov 
ravdpés. Philebus has withdrawn from 
the discussion, his part in which he has 
bequeathed to Protarchus, who is there- 
fore playfully called his son. That this 
is the meaning appears from PAz/. 11 A, B, 
II C déyet OH ToUTov Tdv viv didduevorv, w 
IIpwrapxe, DAdyov; “Avdykn déxec@ar* 
PidnBos yap nulv 6 Kadds azelpynKkev, 12 A, 
16 B, 19 A: cf. also 15 Cand 28 B. In pre- 
cisely the same way Glauco and Adiman- 
tus are the ‘children of Thrasymachus.’ 
They are duddoxor Tob Adyou as appears 
from 357 A, 358 B (émravavewooua Tov 
Opacupaxou Néyorv), 367 A and 367 C, as 
well as from the substance of their argu- 
ments. ‘This image is in fact one of the 
links by means of which Plato binds the 
dialogue together: as Polemarchus is heir 
to Cephalus (331 E), so Glauco and Adi- 
mantus are heirs to Thrasymachus. In 
explaining éxeivov rod dvdpés of Thrasy- 
machus, Stallbaum is therefore not ‘‘ridi- 
culous” (as J. and C. assert) but right. 
See my article in C/. Rev. X p. 237. 

2 6 TDdatkwvos épaotis may be 
Critias, as Schleiermacher supposed ; but 
there is no evidence in support of the 
conjecture: see Bergk Poet. Lyr. Gr.4 11 
p- 283. 

3 tHv Meyapot paxnv: perhaps in 
409 B.C.: see Diod. Sic. x11 65. If so, 
Plato is guilty of a slight anachronism, 
supposing that the scene of the dialogue 
is laid in 410. See /ntrod. § 3. 


4 tmatdes—dvdpds. By ’Apicrwvos, the 
author of the line of course meant Aristo, 
father of Glauco and Adimantus; but 
*Apictwy suggests dpirtos (cf. IX 580 B) 
and the pun conveys a friendly, if half- 
ironical, compliment to ‘his excellency’ 
Thrasymachus, whose matdes (so far as 
the argument is concerned) Glauco and 
his brother are: see on @ maides above. 
In Symp. 174 B, when inviting Aristode- 
mus to come as an uninvited guest to sup 
with Agathon, Socrates indulges in a 
similarly playful pun: éov toivuy, én, 
iva kal Thv mapoiulav duapbelpwuev peTta- 
BddXovtes, ws dpa kal dya0@v émi datras 
iacw avrouaro ayabol. (The dsapbopa 
consists in the substitution of dya@@v for 
deAGv, the form of the proverb which 
Plato had in view being a’réyarot 5 dya- 
dot deth Gv émi datras tacw, as the Scho- 
liast remarks. Arnold Hug is ill-advised 
in adopting Lachmann’s suggestion to 
read ’AydOwv’ i.e. "Ayd@wu for dya0dv: 
see Cl, Rev. X p. 238.) Other plays on 

roper names in Plato are collected by 

Riddell Digest pp. 250 f. In krewot 
Stallbaum finds a ‘lusus facetus’ on 
éxeivov; but this particular Zzsus (if it 
exists) is accidental and unmeaning. 

5 Qctov. The addition of 71 (proposed 
by Herwerden) is unnecessary: cf. II 
388 D 2. Oetos is here used, like &&@eos, 
of inspiration: if the speaker does not 
understand or believe what he says, he 
is, like a rhapsodist or poet, nothing but 
the mouthpiece of the inspiring deity: 
cf. Phaedr. 245 A, Jom 533 EB, 535 E— 
536 D. 


369 A] TIOAITEIAC B gl 


” NARS ' 59 5 . n L or A \ 

EX@' SOK@ yap pol advvaTos eivar' onpeloy dé pou, OTL a TPOS 
us / v > / ¢ 

Opacipayov Aéyov @Ounv arodaivew, ws duewvov SiKatooivn 

> , ’ ’ ‘5 

adixtas, ox amedéEacGé pov’ ovt ad bras pH BonOnow exo’ 


C SéS0ixa yap, pr ov8. dcvov 4 Tapayevouevov Sixarocdvy | KaKn- 


369 


/ = , AN \ lal Yj 
yopoupevn atrayopevew Kat uy Bonbeiv ers éumrvéovta Kal Suvvdpevov 
/ / 5 A a 
PbeyyecPat. Kpdticrov ody otTas dws SUvapas emiKoupelv avTn. 
oe S he CEs lol 
0 te ovv TAavKwy Kai of ddAot edéovTo TayTi TpOT@ BonOAcat Kal 
\ ’ lal \ i , \ y / , ,’ € / 
py avetvat Tov Noyov, adda Stepevynaoacbar Ti Té EoTLV EXATEPOV 
\ N a 2) / > lal ? \ r ” S > 
Kai Tept THS wWhedtas avTotv TadnOEes TroTépws Exel. ElTTov ovV 
v4 > \ »” oe \ lal rn be 
omep éuol édokev, dtc To Sjitnua @ éeryerpotpev ov davrov arr 
om , € 5 a 
o€ Brérrovtos, ws euol aiveras. | ered ovv ryweis ov Sexvoi, 
la Ce Or £1 ’ lal 
Sox? por, nv & eye, tovadtny touncacbar Sytnow avrod, olavmep 
\ bd / , t , A 
av €l TpocéeTaké Tus ypappata opuixpa TOppwOev avayvevat pm) 
/ ’ \ / e 
mavu o€0 Brérrovaw, Ererta Tis evevonoev, OTL TA A’TA ypadupata 
y \ ” / \ b) / ee Xx > 4 
€oTL Tov Kai GrArOOs peilw Te Kal ev peifove Epyaoy av épavn, 
L. a fal n 
Oimat, exeiva TP@Tov avayvovtas oUTws émicKoTEiy Ta édXATTO, 
> \ Sa NX yo / U \ B 4 Me os) / 
€l Ta avta bvTa Tuyydver. Llavu wev otv, pn o ’Adeipavtos: 
2 \ ie la] > , | 2 a“ \ \ 6b / 
ada TL ToLodTOY, ® YwoxKpartes, | év TH Tepl TO Sixaroy Cnthoee 
Sed S} Re BA > la) 7 / y” \ 
Kkalopas; “Eyo co, pny, ép@. Sixavocvvn, payév, Eats pev 
b) \ CESS ” / ‘ 4 t te a > 4 
avopos évos, ote O€ mov Kai bdAnS TOAEwS; IIdvu ye, 7 & Os. 
la lal / \ > , a » ” / 
Ovcoty peifov moris évds avdpos; Metfov, épy. “lows towwvy 
x 7 a ie , a 
Treiwy av diKarocvyyn ev TH pelCove evein Kai pawy KaTapabeipv. 
> ® / n ’ aA , , ae , 
el ovv BovrAecbe, mpawtov év | tals modeou Entnowpev Troiov Ti 


31. welfov (bis) ANIL: pelfwv (bis) A. 


3s6sc 18 tl ré éotiv—exe recalls trast P27. 48 B, where the opposite course 


is recommended. ) 


the conclusion of Book I (354 B, C). 

368 D 22 olavep dv sc. émonod- 
peba, the verb being omitted as it fre- 
quently is with womep av el. 

25 €ppacov—rvyxdve. I have fol- 
lowed Schneider in printing a colon be- 
fore puatov: for the sentence épyarov— 
Tuyxdvev is not the grammatical apodosis 
to the ed clause, but a further result. The 
asyndeton with épuaoy is the usual asyn- 
deton of ampliative clauses. For the 
principle underlying the method of in- 
quiry here enunciated, see Soph. 218 C 
boa 5 ab Trav pmeyddov Set Siarrovetc bar 
Kaos, mepl Twv Towvtwy dédoKxrat maot 
kal madar TO mpdTEe poy év guckpots Kal 
paoow avTa dety wedeTav, mpl &v av- 
rois Tots peyioras and Pol. 286A. (Con- 


In the special case of 
the State versus the Individual, the words 
év opixpots, év éNdrroow are not applic- 
able, but €v paoccv mpdrepov Set pwederav 
is the essential part of the principle, and 
Justice in the State is pdwv karauabei 
(368 £) than in the Individual. Cf. also 
infra 377C €y Tots melfoow—piOos dYd- 
peOa Kal Tovs éXdrrous. Illustrations from 
letters are tolerably frequent in Plato: 
cf. e.g. 1V 402 Af., Zheaet. 205 D—206 A, 
Pol, 277 ¥ ff. 

868 © 33—369 A 3 mpwerov—ém- 
okotrotytes lays down the method to be 
pursued in the rest of the treatise, except 
in book’ v—vII, which are professedly 
a ‘digression,’ and xX, which is of the 
nature of an epilogue. At each suc- 
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> Ce, cf 2 , seers) Gs NGA IRE Sere \ aA 
€OTLVY €ETTELTA OUTWS emucKepomeda Kat €V EVL EKATT@, THV TOV 


n lal r ’ ri 
peiSovos opovotynta év TH Tod éXaTTOVOS loéqg ETLTKOTIODYTES. AAA 
a A 5 * 5 > , > , 
poe Soxeis, Eby, Kaas Aéyewv. *Ap’ odv, HY O éyw, Eb Yuyvoperny 
tf a / x 
Todw Oceacaieba Oyo, Kal THY SiKaLoctyny avThs iouev av 


, \ \ 5) , , > 0 > , 7 
yuyvowévny Kal THyv adiciav; Tay’ av, 7 8 Os. 
“J nan / > lal ‘\ lal , 
avutov édals evretéatepov idetv 6 EnTtodpmev; | IloAv ye. 


Ovxody yevopévov 
Aoxet ody 


i mn , 5 \ \ , ny) ” 
Xphval eTrLyephoa, Tepawew; ola mev yap ovK odLYOV eEpryoV 
> n 5 / € / ou oe si 
avTo eivat' oxoreite obv. “Koxerrtat, épn o Adeiwavtos’ adda 


fn GANS Trotet. 


cessive stage in the exposition of his 
subject, Plato reminds us more or less 
explicitly of the method which he here 
proposes to follow:—at the end of the 
first sketch of a State 371 E; in con- 
nexion with the ¢deypalvovcoa mds 
372 E; before entering on the theory of 
education 376C, D and again in III 392C, 
when he has finished the treatment of 
Adyo.; at Adimantus’ objection IV 4208, C; 
at the end of the picture of the just state 
IV 427 Dff.; in passing to Justice in the 
Individual Iv 434Dff.; at V 472 B ff., 
where the question is raised ‘Is this State 
possible?’; on beginning the account of 
the degenerate commonwealths and men 
in VIII 545 8B; and finally when the whole 
argument draws to a head at IX 577C. 
369A 2 Tv TOD pelLovos oporoTnTa. 
Justice in the State is in fact to be used as 
a means of explaining Justice in the Indi- 
vidual, which is after all the real Justice: 
cf. Iv 443 B ff. 22. The relation between 
the two is that of a mapddevyua and that 
which the mapdéevywa is intended to 
explain: see Pol. 278 C ovKovy ToiTo mwév 
ixavOs cuveknphaper, OTe Tapadelymards vy’ 
éoTl tore yéveows, omdray dv Tavrov év 
érépy Stecracméevy, Sofagouevoy dp0ds Kal 
auvaxbev mepl éxdrepoy ws cuvauow plav 
GAnOH SdEav dmroreAn; Paivera. Plato has 
been severely blamed (as e.g. by Grote 
Plato 111 pp. 123 ff.) for representing the 
Commonwealth as the Individual ‘writ 
large.” Plato, however, laid stress upon 
this view, as tending to cement the union 
between the citizen and the State, which 
was rapidly dissolving in his day. This is 
well brought out by Krohn //at. Frag. 
p- 5- Cf.also Pohlmann Gesch. ad. antth. 
Kommunismus etc. pp. 146 ff. 

4 él yryvopévnv—dbiklay. This would 
lead us to expect that we are to discover 
Justice and Injustice in the same State. 
In the sequel we find Justice only in the 


Ideal City: it is the degenerate Cities of 
vill and 1x that furnish the picture of 
Injustice. Plato does not expressly an- 
nounce his change of plan till Iv 420 B,C: 
ahonue yap év TH ToatTH mddioTa ay 
evpely dixatoctvny Kal ad év TH KdKioTa 
olkoupévy adikiav—vov ev ovyv—riv evdal- 
pova mArdrTomev—avrixa 6€ Thy évavTiav 
oxeWoueba. The discrepancy must, I think, 
be admitted (see Krohn 77. Sz. p. 32, 
and Kunert de doppelte Recens. d. Pl. St. 
pp. io ff.), but such corrections and de- 
velopments of plan are characteristic of 
the dialogue as a form of literature, and 
do not establish the theory of a double 
recension of the Republic. Cf. Grimmelt 
de retp. Pl. comp. et unit. p. 19, and 
Westerwick de Rep. Pl. pp. 43—45.- 

3698—372D The First Sketch of 
a City-state. 

A city 2s called into being by the fact 


B 


that the individual zs not self-sufficient. ° 


We may regard it as the union of many 
men mutually helping one another tn one 
place. The individual gives and takes be- 
cause he thinks tt better for himself to do so. 

Now man’s first need ts food, his second 


housing, his third clothing and the like. 


The smallest possible State will therefore 
consist of a farmer, a builder, a weaver 
and a shoemaker etc.—four or five men 
in all. Each of these must work for all, 
because Nature has adapted different men 
Jor different kinds of work, and because 
every kind of work has its critical mo- 
ment when it must be done and cannot 
be neglected. Our principle is — One 
man, one work. We shall accordingly 
require carpenters and smiths to make 
instruments for the farmer, weaver, 
and shoemaker, as well as various 
kinds of herdsmen, to furnish cattle for 
ploughing and carrying, together with 
hides and fleeces for the makers of cloth- 
img. Stnce it 1s almost impossible to 
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, PORE a c 
TVYXAVEL HULBV EkaTTOS OVK a’TapKNS, GAA TOoArwY évdENns* 4) TiY 


, \ U © 
oles upynv addrnv Toru oikivev; Ovdepiav, 7 8 bs. 


Obto 8} 


Ya 
apa taparauBdvev adr2ros | adXov ér arXov, Tov & én’ adrXov 
/ lal / \ / 
Xpeia, TOAADY Seouevolr, ToANOdS els pilav olKknow dryelpavTes 
4 \ fa] Le Me lal Me 2A: 4 
Kowwvous te Kai Bonfovs—tavtn TH Evvoixia €OéueOa orev 


make the city self-supporting, we shall 
require middlemen to introduce imports ; 
and as imports necessarily imply exports, 
the number of farmers and manufacturers 
tn our city will increase, and we shall 
need travelling merchants to dispose of 
their produce. Owners of transport-ships 
will also be necessary, if there is traffic 
by sea. 

Moreover, to facilitate exchange within 
the city, there must be a market, and coined 
money, and retail traders to act as middle- 
men between the producer and the con- 
sumer. The retatl traders should be those 
who are physically unfit to engage in any 
other pursutt. There wWill also be hired 
labourers im our cily. 

Where then in such a commonwealth are 
Fustice and Injustice? Along with which 
of the component parts of the State do they 
make their appearance? Adimantus sug- 
gests that we should look for them in the 
reciprocal intercourse of the various classes 
in the city. Let us see, says Socrates. 
The citizens will live the simple easy-going 
life of vegetarians, satisfying only the 
modest demands of their natural appetites. 
On a hint from Glauco, a few additional 
vegetarian luxuries are conceded. 

369B it ylyverat—modts ktA. The 
present episode is ostensibly an_histori- 
cal account of the genesis of society, and 
from this point of view should be com- 
pared with Zaws 111 676A ff. Some of 
the features are derived from an analysis 
of the industrial basis of society as it exists 
in civilised times: others (see 372 B—D), 
are semi-mythical and idyllic, recalling 
pictures of the golden age such as we find 
in Pol. 269 C ff., and in the caricatures of 
the comedians (e.g. ap. Athen. V1 267 Eff.). 
But the prevailing atmosphere is not 
historical or legendary, but idealistic 
(note d6¢¢ in 369E ‘and elsewhere), and 
Plato’s mpwrn mods (Arist. Pol. A 4. 
1291" 17) should primarily be regarded 
as—in its essential features—a_prelimi- 
nary and provisional description of the 
industriai foundation on which the higher 


parts of his own ideal city are to rest. 
Cf. also on 372 B, D, Rettig Proleg. in 
Plat. remp. p. 42 and Steinhart Zznlectung 
p- 156. 

12 TvyXxdve. as a mere copula is 
very rare in Attic prose, and it would 
be easy here to insert ey after moAwv: 
see Porson on Eur. Mec. 782. In the 
Platonic dialogues this usage recurs in 
Phaedr. 263.C, Gorg. 502 B, Ale. 1 129 A, 
133A, Hipp. Maz. 300A, Laws 918C, Tim. 
61C, nor is it possible in the last three ex- 
amples to account for its omission by 
lipography. The idiom occurs in Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, once in Aristophanes 
(Zccl. 1141), and (though condemned 
by Phrynichus) must also be admitted 
(though rarely) in prose: see the in- 
stances cited by Blaydes on Ar. (I.c.) and 
cf. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus p. 342. 

mohhav évders. In the account of 
the genesis of society given in the 
Laws (676 A—68o E), more stress is laid 
on the social instinct of man: in Prot. 
322 Bff the operating cause is man’s 
defencelessness against wild beasts. Grote 
(Plato 111 p. 139 z.) censures Plato for 
not mentioning the ‘reciprocal liability 
of injury”? among the generative causes 
of civic life; but this (as well as assistance 
against external aggression) is hinted at in 
Bon@ovs. 

14 @Ados— xpela. The words are 
short for dos GAdov, Tov pev éx’ Gddov, 
Tov & ém’ dddov xpela (for the omission 
of tov pév cf. Prot. 330 A, Theaet. 181 D 
al.): ‘one taking to himself one man, 
another another—the one man for one, 
the other for another purpose.’ Essen- 
tially the same meaning would no doubt 
be conveyed without rdv 6 ém’ dddov, 
which Herwerden following two inferior 
MSS would omit; but the fuller form of 
expression is chosen in order, I think, 
to prepare us for the principle of ‘One 
man, one work’ to be presently enun- 
ciated.* 

16 totity tH Evvoiklga. Stallbaum 
rightly regards the sentence as an anaco- 
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el Te petabdidwow, 7%) werarap Paver, olduevos abT@ dmewov eivat; 
IIdvu ye. “I0c 87, Av & eyo, TH Oyo €E apyfs Tordpwev TOAL. 
moujoes Sé adTHy, ws ~orkev, ) HueTépa ypela. lds & ob; “AAA 
py mparn ye Kal peylarn | TOY XpEeL@v 1) THS Tpophs TapacKkevyn 
tov elvai te Kat Chv &vexa. Tavtdmraci ye. Aevrépa dn oixnoews, 
tpitn 88 écOAros Kal Tov ToLovTav. “Eats tadta. Pépe dy, Hv S 
eyo, TOs % Tod apKéce, el ToTa’THY TapacKeunY; GddO TL 
yewpyos ev els, 06 S€ olKoddpos, AAXos dé TUS UpdvTHs; 7) Kat 
oKUTOTOMOY avTOaE TpoTOncopmey, % TLY ANrOV TOY Tepl TO TOwa 
Oeparevtnv; Ilavu ye. Kin 8 dy Hh ye avayxawoTtatn Tors éK 
TeTTapwv 7) mévtTe avdpav. | Paiverat. 
rovtwy Set To avTod épyov amacu Kowov KataTiévat, olov Tov 
yewpyov éva évTa TapacKevatew oltia TéETTAPOLY Kal TETPATTLACLOV 
xpovov Te Kal Tovoy avadiokew ETI aitov TapacKevn, Kal dAdOLS 
KOLV@VELD, 1) GmEAHTAYTA EaVT@ wovoy TETAPTOV Epos Trovety TOUTOU 
tov | outiou év TeTapT@ péper TOD xpovou, Ta S€ Tpia, TO ev emt 
Th THS olKlas TapacKevH SvaTpiBew, TO dé (waTiov, TO Sé UTr0dn- 
pdtv, Kal pr) GdrXots KoWwVodVTA TpdywaTa exe, GNX’ avTOV 
80 abtov Ta avtod mpattew; Kal 6 AdeiuayTos dn, AXN lows, 
Ovdsév, Hv S eyo, wa Ala 


Te 67; ic Wg 4 
6 On OUVV; EVA EKADTOV 


os / A can xv 9 / 
@ LYoxKpares, OUT®@ paov 1 KELVMS. 


1. oerlov A*IL: olrov A}. 5. pgov g: padiov AIF. 


the cities of the farmers, the auxiliaries, 


luthon, the antecedent to ravry being 
and the rulers, are in reality ove city, 


the words from mapahauBdvewv to Bon- 


Bos. If the subject to é#éuefa (a gnomic ywoudvyn méev Tod (Hy evexev, otca Se Tov 
aorist) were &Ados—deduevoc—aryelpaytes, €0 (Av (Arist. Pol. A 2. 1252> 29. Cf. 
we should probably have had mapadau- Laws 828 D det b€ aitrinvy Kxabdrep eva 
Bavovtes for mapadauBdvav:.and besides,  dvOpwirov jv ed). 

Plato is not yet describing the particular 869 = 28 &va ekactov xTA. Cf. 


Charm. 161 E Soke? dv cor médts €f ol- 
KeloGar Ud Tov’ToU TOU vdéuou TOD KEeNEVOV- 
Tos TO €auToU iudriov ExacTov valve Kat 
tmrovew, kal brodquata oKuToTomelv, Kat 


city which we are moely oyw (infra 
line 19), but laying down the law as to 
the yéveous of cities in general. For the 
anacoluthon see Engelhardt Amxac. Pi. 


Spec. WI p. 40. 

369D 26 Tav mepl TO copa: neuter, 
not masculine; otherwise Plato would 
have written Qeparevray (as in g and 
some other Mss). 

27 dvayKatoTaty mots. Referring 
to this passage, Aristotle (Po/. A 4. 12914 
10—19Q) attacks Plato for making the end 
of his city not 7d kaév, but Ta avayKaia. 
No doubt, the end of this ‘first city ’— 
so Aristotle calls it—is primarily ra 
dvaykata; but Plato would reply that 


AnKvOov Kal orreyyida Kal Ta\NA mdvTa 
kata Tov avrov Nbyov K7X. ; 

870A § ovTw pdov q Kelvas. ofrw 
refers to the alternative which is more 
familiar, although mentioned first: cf. 
(with Ast) Xen. Mem. 1 3. 13 Todro 7d 
Onplov—rocodtw Sewdrepdv éot. Tav da- 
Nayylwv dow éxetva ev adueva, TovTo 
6é 008’ amréuevov—evinot tr. On the 
corruption fgéiov for pgoy (also in Aen. 
94 E) see [ntrod. § 5. 
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vow, adros ém ddrov Epyou mpakuv. 


7 ov Soke cor; ”Ewouye. 


& , * 
Ti 6€; mwotepov Kadduov mpdttoL dy tus els WY TOAAS Téxvas 


, XN bud 7 @ 7 a DL 108 e te 
epyalomevos, 7) OTay piav eis; “Otay, 7 © bs, eis piar. 


*AdNAa 


/ 3 N 7) aA € LT A / lol yy , 
MyY, Ctual, KAL TOOE onAor, @MS, €AV TLS TLYOS TAP) epyou KaLpov, 


dvorAvTa. Ajrov yap. 


? 7 5 As \ / 
Ov yap, oipat, €0éXet TO TpaTTOMeEVoV 


\ a , ’ 5 
THY TOU TPATTOVTOS DXOANY TrEpLmEvEly, ANN avayKn TOV TpPaT- 
a , A J 
CTovTa TO Tpattowév@ | éraxorovbeiy pn ev Trapépyou pépe. 


*Avaykn. 


? \ 
Ex 67 Tovtwy Treiw te Exacta yiyvetar Kal KaddLOV 


en AS) oe Pees \ t MS) A \ a BA 
Kal paov, OTay els Ev KaTa dvow Kal ev KaLP@, TYOANY TOV AdrOV 


ayov, TeaTTN. 


§ - a BN s 5 TEN \ \ (a Pee 
€l TWONLTOY YH TETTAPWY ETL TAS TTAPATKEVAS WV ENEVOMEV. 


/ a 
[lavratrace pév odv. 


Tlnevovav 69, © “Adciuarte, 
0 yap 


L ¢ 4 2 2 \ ie lel yf 
yewpyos, Ws E€olKEV, OVK AUTOS TroLnTETAaL EavT@ TO dpoTpoV, Et 
Lb N te ? t , » 
D péAXAE Karov eivat,' Ode Gpwiny ode TaAXrXA bpyava boa Tepl 


yewpriav. 


ENS) mie aes os A - a 
ov8’ av 0 oixodopos* TOANGY O€ Kal TOUTH Sel. 


¢ / 
@davu- 


Quem Acne micAs. 


7 verau strikes the keynote of the 
City of Books 11—I1v. The first critic 
to lay sufficient stress on this point 
was Krohn: see //. St. pp. 59—62, 
where he collects the references to ¢vous 
throughout Books I—Iv. The City of 
II—IV is a kara gvow olxioOeioa mods. 
What is meant by pvovs? Not inorganic 
Nature, but the ‘nature’ of a méds or 
aggregate of moira, i.e. (as the unit in 
a city is the man) human nature, in other 
words, the nature of the human soul, 
which, according to Plato and Socrates, 
constitutes a man’s true and proper indi- 
viduality. It is not however human 
nature as it is, but as it ought to be, 
which is the foundation on which the 
Platonic State is built; so that, although 
the doctrine of transcendent Ideas is 
excluded from the first four books (see on 
III 402 C), Idealism at all events is present. 
See also Krohn Vat. Frage pp. 8—11, and 
(for the connotation of gvois) Benn’s 
article on ‘The Idea of Nature in Plato’ 
in Archiv f. Gesch. d. Phil. 1X pp. 24 
—4g9 and Pohlmann l.c. pp. 110 ff. 

370 8 10 6tav—els play. This 
principle—the cardinal principle of the 
Republic, reiterated also with great em- 
phasis in Laws 846 D—847 B—is deduced 
by Plato from vets, whose rule is 


specialization : cf. 370 C éray els év kata 
pvotv—mpdrry. Plato (as usual in the 
Republic) is thinking of ¥an’s nature, 
one man being naturally fitted for one 
pursuit, another for another: cf. 111 395 B, 
IV 433 A, 434 A, B. The principle of 
specialization had already been enunciated 
by Socrates: see e.g. Xen. A/em. 111 g. 3; 
15, Cyrop. VIII 2. 5, 6. Aristotle widens 
it into a general law of Nature: ovd6év 
yap 7 pats moved To.odTov olov of xadKo- 
Tomo. Tiv Aedgixhy pdxaipay mevixpds, 
adn’ év pds év (Pol. A 2. 1252» 1 ff.). 
In its application to politics, the principle 
becomes in Plato’s hands a weapon for 
attacking the foundations of Athenian 
democracy (see Gorg. 455 A—C), to 
which, in this respect, his own Ideal 
City was a kind of counterblast. 

870c 15 KddAvov. Did Plato write 
KahXlw? Kddduov ylyverac may no doubt 
mean ‘are better made,’ which is fairly 
satisfactory in point of sense, but cadXiw 
forms a better balance to m\eiw re, and 
is more suited to xadév just below. With 
pgov immediately following, the corrup- 
tion would be easy. On the other hand 
the collocation ka\Niw Kal paov is un- 
pleasing, and it is probably safer to ad- 
here to the Mss. 
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Twos 0 0 UpavTns Te Kal 0 TKUTOTOMOS. Téxroves 81 Kal 

TOAXViOU ryiryVOMEVOL, TUXVOV AVTO TroLodaw. 
, fal / \ 

"ANN ovK av TH TaVU ye Méya TL eln, ef avTois BouKOXOUS TE KAL 
~ A A \ 

Touévas TOUS TE AAAOUS Vvoueas Tpocbeiwer, | va ot TE Yyewpryol 
a ” lal \ \ id \ \ 

éml TO apovy éxovev Bods, of Te oiKoddpot TpOS Tas aywyas META 

a a a WA \ N / 

Tév yewpydv xpnca. brotuyiou, tpdvtar Sé Kal oKUTOTOMOL 
/ ot sey let, N Ld xX ” 

déppaciv te Kal éptows. Ovdé ye, 7 S Os, opmiKpa ToALs av en 
7 / a ’ \ / > 8 > / / Ea 

éyovoa wdvtTa tavta. Adda pny, Hv O eyw, KATOLKiCaL YE AUTHY 

fa} e / \ / 

THY TOW ELS TOLODTOY TOTOV, Ov érrecaywylwav pr SenoeTat, 
, O/ > , a , ” y” \ 

oxedov TL advvatov. ‘Advvatov yap. Ilpoadencer apa ete Kat 

by lal a) Ly fal , 
adrwv, of €& adds TOAEWS avTH Komodo wv Seitar. Aenoer. 


¢ \ a @ yea , 
Kai pny xevos dv in 0 dudxovos, wndév aywov ov éxetvor SéovTat, 


® > ® x lal U \ a > Sf a 
Tap av av Kopifwovtar wv dv adtots | ypela, KevOS ATrELoW. 7H Yap; 
an lal 54 \ oA \ / € fal r 4 / bd \ 
Aoxet pot. Act 5) Ta olKot py povoy EavTots Troveiy ikava, adda 


ae e ’ ao / t 
Kal ola Kal boa éxelvors dv adv Séwvtat, Aci yap. UWndevovwy 
\ an \ a ” A Ne ie an , 
5) yewpy@v te Kal TOV Gdwv Onutouvpyev Sel iv TH TodeL. 

n / 
TI\evover yap. Kai 6) kai tov addrov dtakovwr Tov TaY TE 
> iy Nee Z wa e / “) ” ia ie 
eicakovtwr Kal éEabovtwr Exacta. ovTor Sé ciciv Ewtropot’ 7 yap; 


Nat. 


f a / 
Kata Oarattav } €utropia yiyyntat, cvyvav | Kal dddwv Tpodden- 


Kat éuopwv 57) denoopeOa. lav ye. Kai éav pév ye 


im , A / , n 
CeTAL TOV ETLOTNMOVOY THS TEptL THY OdraTTaV Epyacias. Luyvev 


MEVTOL. 
34. kevds A*II: éxetvos Al. in g: em ATLZ. 
870 © 27 éml 7d dpoty. See on 35 dv dv atrots xpela. avrois is of 
372 B. course emphatic (zgszs). For the rare 


30 adthy thy wédw: zpsam urbem: 
the city as opposed to the inhabitants 
(réxroves, xadxys etc.). Cf. 360D 2. It 
is not necessary to adopt Hermann’s con- 
jecture af for avryy, or (with Hartman) 
to eject THv modu. 

32 oxeddv tL ddivarov. Plato never- 
theless endeavours tosecure this advantage 
in the Laws: see 704 A—705 B. Cf. Arist. 
Pol. H 5. 1326> 26 ff. 

34 Ov éketvor Séovrar. All exchange 
with foreign cities is to be in kind: money 
is used only for transactions within the 
city: see infra 371 C ff. Here again Plato 
is constructing his city kata givow: cf. 
Arist. Pol. A g. 1257% 28  uev oby ToavTy 
peTaBAnrikyn oUTE Tapa piacv odre xpn- 
patioTikys éotiv eldos ovdév, 


omission of 7 cf. 111 416 D and Schanz 
Nov. Comm. Pi. p. 33 with Cope’s Rhe- 
toric of Aristotle Vol. 11 p. 328. 

371A 3 dv dv S€wvTar. Gy is mas- 
culine in spite of dy éxetvor déovrar just 
above. The reading of g éxeivors dEovcw, 
ol peraddcovow wy av déwyta is a free 
correction (after 371 B) intended to make 
ov neuter. 

371 B 9 tHS—épyaclas is not the 
work of a seaman (as Jowett seems to 
suppose), but a special department of 
éutopla, viz. vavkd\npla: see Arist. Pol. 
Arr. 1258> a1 ff. The vavk«dypos owned 
a ship and conveyed passengers and cargo 
for payment (cf. Gorg.-511 D, E): he is 
frequently mentioned along with the 
éutopos, e.g. Pol. 290 A éumdpous kat 
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av av &acTou épydfwvtar; av dy &vexa Kal Kowwviay Tomadpevoe 
Torw @xicayev. Anrov &y, 7 8 bs, tu TwAOdDYTES Kal wVvOvpeEvoL. 
*Ayopa 8) nuiv Kab vopropa EipBorov ths ddraAyhs &vexa yevn- 
cetat éx tovTov. Llavu pév odv. *Ay odv Kopicas 6 yewpyos | eis 
THY ayopdy TL OV ToLEl, TLS AXAOS TOV SnuLoupyay, pr) Eels TOV 
avTov Xpovoy kn tots Seouévors Ta trap’ avTod adddXakacOat, 
apynoes THS avToOD Snuroupytas KaOjpevos év ayopa; Ovdapds, 
» © 05, GX eioiv of TodTO dpavTes éavTods él THY SiaKoviav 
TaTTOVoLY TAaUTHDY, ev pev Tals dpOas oiKovpévats TOETL TYESOY TL 
oi adoOevéctato, Ta chpata Kal aypeiol Te AdXO Epyov mpatrew. 
avTod yap Set pévovtas avTovs mepi THY ayopav ta pev' dvT 
apyuptov adraFac Gas Tols Te Seouévors atroddabat, Tols dé avTl ad 
apyupiov Siadrat Tew, boo Te SéovTas mpiacOar. Attn apa, Hv © 
€yo, 7 xpela KaTynrAwv nuiv yéverw éeurrocel TH TOA. % Ov 
KaTHAOUS KaNODMEV TOUS Tpos wvnv Te Kal Tpaow SiaKxovodyTas 
LOpupévous év ayopd, Tods dé mAavnTas éml Tas TodELS EuTrOpoUs ; 
Ildvu peév ody. “Erte 57 tuves, ds éy@pat, elol Kal dddot SidKovot, 
ov av Ta ev THS Stavoias | wr) Tavu aktoxowavyntor wow, THY Sé 
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25 


n , ? Ne 5 ag one, 9 \ , ” NON a 
TOV OWMATOS LOYUY LKAVNV ETL TOUS TTOVOUS EX@WOLV* Ob 81) 1 @NOUYTES 30 


Tv HS loxvos ypelav, THY Tiny Tai’Tnv pucOdv KadodprTEs, 
KEKAHVTAL, WS eyopas, wrcOwTol 7 yap; Tlavu pev odv. Tdnpopa 


vaukAnpous Kal Kamyjdous, Laws 831 E, 
Men. Veet. 3.4, 5.3 
12 ov 81 evexa. 


confined by Plato to those wy diapBecpo- 
pévov ovdx dv ylyvorro peyddn NOUN TH 
mode (9ig C). 


“év can hardly (as 
371 D 26 


J. and C. suppose) refer to weraddcovow: - 


it must denote the same objects as the 
previous wy. The meaning is ‘for the 
sake of which things we established the 
principle of community and founded a 
city.” Cf. 369 € Kowwvors—peradldwor 57 
Gos GAAW KTH. 

14 vopropa—tveca. Cf. Laws 742 A 
vououa 8 &vexa adddX\ayhs THs Kae? 
neépav. See also 370 Ex. Plato re- 
gards coined money as a necessary evil— 
the offspring, not of divas, but of vduos 
(cf. Arist. Ath. Mec. v 8. 1133% 30 ff. dud 
To0ro Totvoua exer vomopua, STL od pioer 
aNd vbuw éort and Pol. A g: 1257” 10 ff.), 
a mere conventional symbol, the private 
possession of which is denied to the highest 
classes of the State (111 416 D ff.). 

371 Cc 21 ot dobevéoraror KTr. Cf. 
Laws 918 A—9g20 C, where kamnXela is 


As, Psy; 


KamrnAous— éwrrdpovs. ' 
Soph. 223 D THs peraBArnriKyns obxX H pev 
kara mow addayh, oxeddv abrns nuou 
pépos bv, KamnALKY Mpooaryopeverac; Nat. 
To 6é ye €& &Ans els GAAnY ody OcadrAarT- 


Touevov wn Kal mpdoer éumopexy; Te 
of; 
871 E 29 dkoKowdvynrot: worthy 


of being admitted into the kowwvia of 
our city. This explanation (Schneider’s) 
is better than ‘worthy of one’s society’ 
(L. and S.). 

31 THY TUnny TadTHY. Tavrny is idio- 
matic for ravrns: see I 333 B x. 

32 ptr@wrol, Plato does not admit 
slave labour in his city, unless perhaps 
in the persons of barbarians. The exclu- 
sion of slaves is also a touch of ‘ Nature’: 
cf. Arist. Pol. A 3. 1253 20 Tots 6é rapa 
pvoy (sc. Soxe?) 7d deomdfew with Suse- 
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\ if 
67) ToXews elow, ws Eotke, Kal picPwrot. 


TAATQNOZ 


[371 E 


Aoxel pov. “Ap” ovr, 


/ » la] > fi ” 
@ ’Adeiuavte, #5n jyiv nvé—nras 7 Tod, bor elvar TeAga; “ows. 


fal A ¢ , \ € > / hs 

35 [lod ody dy more év adth ein n TE Stxatoovvyn Kal H AdiKia; Kat 
x) \ / 4 > > al 

Time Gpa éyyevomevn ov éeoxéupeda; “Eyo pév, pn, | ove évvodi, 
U aa / \ Lol \ 

@® Loxpates, ei wn ov év avTov TovTwY YpEla Til TH TpOS 


adAnAovs. 


2 2 
SVE Kab OvUK ATTOKVNTEOV. 


a an te 
"AAN lows, Hv O eyo, KaAwS DéyELs' Kai TKETTEOV 


an 5 , , ‘ 5 , € of 
TP @WTOV OUV oxewopueda, TLVa TpoO7rov tatTnNaOVTAL OL OUTW 


Taper Kevac LEVOL. 


mh fal ‘ 3 \ 
adXo Te H OLTOV TE TOLOVYTES Kal OLVOY Kab 


eee Naar € , \ > 5 , eae bé \ 
tuaTlLa Kab vrroénmata ; KAL OLKOOOMLNTALMEVOL OLKLAS Epous MeV 


an \ n 
Ta TOAAA yuo Te Kal avuTTOdnTOL épyacovTat, TOU Sé yELuadvos 
a , Waele \ 
nprecpévot Te Kal | Hrrodedewévor ixavas: Opéyrovtar dé ex mev 


34+ 


7 A?II: om. Al. 


mihl and Hicks ad foc. If barbarians 
may be enslaved, it is because they are 
puvaer dovr\u: cf. V 469 B ff., with 470 C 
and Arist. Pol. A 2. 12525 9 ratTo pice 
BdpBapov kat doddov. 

372A 2 @évatTav—adAnAovs. The 
reply is to the first question, not to the 
second: see on V 465 E. In so far as 
dcxatooivn can be said to exist in so 
elementary a state, Plato would have 
identified it with the performance by 
each class (farmers, artisans, etc.) of their 
own work and no more. This is the frs¢ 
view of dtxaocvvy in the Republic: for 
the second see 1V 432 ff., 441 D ff., and 
for the ¢izrd or metaphysical VI 504 B 2. 

7 wtmodypata. I have placed the 
mark of interrogation after barodjuara, 
as it is only the present participles which 
belong to dtarrycovra. ‘And when they 
have built themselves houses’ marks a 
fresh start, no longer interrogative, for 
which reason I have also departed from 
the usual punctuation after ixayws (in B) 
and mé\emov Lerhey 

3728 9 O@pahovra KtA. The pic- 
ture which Plato proceeds to draw re- 
presents the working of well-regulated 
émiGuula or appetite—the psychological 
groundwork of the third or lowest order 
in Plato’s city. ra mév is the wheaten 
meal (devpa), ra 6é the barley-meal 
(éAgura). Only the wheaten meal was 
(as a rule) baked (réccewv or dmréav) 
into loaves (dpro:): the barley-meal was 
‘kneaded into a simple dough (udooew, 


whence waga), dried in a mould, and 
afterwards moistened with water and 
eaten” (Bliimner, Gr. Privatalt. p. 218). 
pag¢ac made of barley meal was the staple 
food of the common Greek: the wheaten 
loaf was a luxury. The double chiasmus 
adgita, wdtavres, pdgas )( ddevpa, mé- 
Yavtes, aprous is noticeable: cf. Crito 
aCe 

It will be observed that the inhabitants 
of this ‘ First City’ subsist upon a vegetable 
diet. Cattle are used for ploughing and 
carrying, and supply wool and skins to 
make clothing and shoes (370 D, E), but 
animal food is unknown. It isimprobable 
that Plato deliberately borrowed this trait 
from the current legends about the golden 
age (cf. Pol. 271 D ff.): for he allows the 
slaughter of cattle for skins, whereas in 
the golden age animal life was held 
sacred (see Empedocles ap. Arist. Ret. 
I 13. 1373 14 ff. and Robertson Smith 
keligion of the Semites pp. 282 ff.). But 
he no doubt regarded vegetarianism as 
characteristic of the primitive innocence 
of a pastoral community (Laws 782 A—D). 
In Plato’s days, as now, the Greek peasant 
was almost a vegetarian. To argue from 
this and kindred passages (esp. Zim. 77 
A—C and 8o E) as Teichmiiller does (Zzz. 
fehd. 1 pp. 187—202), that Plato was 
himself a vegetarian, is somewhat hazard- 
ous. Whether Plato wished his farmers 
to be vegetarians or not, he permits the 
soldiers to eat flesh: cf. 111 404 B ff. 


372 


B 
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Tov KpiOav adduta oKevafopevol, éx 5é THY Tupav adrevpa: TA 
bev meravtes, Ta S€ pakavtes wadlas yevvaias Kal dptovs émt 
Kddapov Twa TapaBadropevor 7) PAA Kabapa, KaTaKkduvévTES 
emt attBddov éoTpwpévav pirat te Kal puppivats, evwyncovTat 
avTol Te Kal Ta TaLdia, éruTivoyTes Tod olvov, éaTehavwpévor Kal 
vpvoovtes Tovs Oeovs, ndéws Evvovtes aAAHXOLS, ovXY vmép THY 
ovotay | rovovpevot TOs Traidas, eVAaBovpevor Treviay 7) TOELOD. 


SUT: 


Kai o TAatvcwr broraBor,”Avev dou, ébn, ws éotxas, 


tal \ Yj , 
Tous Tovs avdpas éaTL@pmévous. 
ld iy, 
érmreabouny 6te Kal dvrov é£Eovow. 


"ArnOH, nv & eyo, DNéyets. 
aXas te SMXov Ste Kai éXaas 


Kal Tupov Kai BorBors cal Adyxava oia 8H ev aypols Eypata 


é:joovTat. 


s\ / , n an 
Kal Tpaynwata tov mapabncopmev avtois Tav Te 


/ \ > / \ 7 \ 7 \ \ 
cuKwv Kal épeBivOwv Kai Kvdwov, Kal pvpta Kal pyyovs oTo- 


Io Ta pev wépaytes KTA. The asyn- 
deton (as usual) is ampliative. The 
punctuation in the text avoids the diffi- 
culty of the two verbs @péyovra: and 
eJwxnogovTat. Schneider places the colon 
before udfas, but this is much less natural. 
For pdagas yevvatas, ‘noble bannocks’ 
(J. and C.), cf. (with Stallbaum) Laws 
844 E Ta yevvata odKa émovomafsoueva. 
kdXamov is not ‘a mat of reeds’ (Jowett, 
with L. and S.), which would be much 
too artistic, but ‘reeds,’ xdéAamov being 
collective as in Arist. AZst. An. IX 36. 
6207 35; and twa is contemptuous (cf. 11 
363 D 7.). 

12 tapaBadddpevor is also contemp- 
tuous for the mapariOéuevo of civilised 
society : it suggests throwing food before 
animals (cf. 372 D). 

13 oTPddoy: not ‘mattresses’ (L. and 
S.): why should they ‘strew’ mattresses ? 
The whole point of the passage is that 
instead of reclining on manufactured 
couches they lie on natural ones of bryony 
and myrtle boughs: contrast 372 D. 
oTpwrviva. oriBadas is simply ‘to make 
couches of leaves’: cf. oropéoae éxos. 
The word pidaé means bryony (as Schnei- 
der saw): cf. Sandys on Eur. Bacch. 107 
xrohper pidake kaddxdprw. The ‘yew’ 
of the English translators would make 
a sombre and lugubrious couch. 

14 émumlvovres. éri means ‘after’: 
cf. Xen. Cyr. VI 2 28 wera dé Tov otrov 
el olvov émimtvowev. In Greek banquets 
there was little or no drinking during 
dinner. The conjecture vzomlvovres 
(Stephanus-Hase hes. s. v. émimlyw) is 


unnecessary. 
8372c 16 7 wodepov. The origin 
of war is over-population (373 D). 

17 dvev dou krA. dor is meant by 
Glauco in its narrower sense of animal 
food (whether fish or flesh); Socrates on 
the other hand uses the word in its wider 
sense of anything eaten in addition to, 
or along with, bread, e.g. vegetables 
(see Bliimner Gr. Privatalt. p. 223). 
A spirited and athletic Athenian like 
Glauco cannot tolerate a vegetarian diet : 
cf. 372 D. 

18 éorwwpévous: sarcastic, with refer- 
ence to edwxjoovrar: ‘you call it feasting 
when they have nothing but dry bread!’ 
(J. and C.). 

19 GAas—épyoovtar. ‘Of course 
they will make salt and olives and cheese 
and vegetables whether wild’ (GoAGovs) 
‘or cultivated’ (Adyava) ‘into such boiled 
dishes as can be prepared in the country.’ 
énua is not ‘something for boiling,’ but 
something boiled; and éWyjcovrat is used 
with two accusatives, one external (das, 
&c.) and the other internal (éWjuara). 
Plato hints that cookery in the country 
(év dypots, cf. Kar’ aypovs III 399 D) 
is inferior to that in the town. For the 
kind of dishes in question cf. Ath. II 64 E 
mepl 6¢ rns TH Bo\Bav cKevacias Piryjuwv 
gyol rov BodrBdr, ef BovreL, oxdre | doa 
Oaravnoas evdoKimet, Tupdv péd | onoa- 
pov €Nacov Kpbumvor b£os cihgrov’ | avdTds 
5’ ép’ avrod ’oriv movnpos Kal mixpds. 

22 syyovs: ‘acorns,’ not ‘beech-nuts’ 
(D. and V.): see Blaydes on Ar. Peace 
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na fa) Me ‘ - / 
Svodow'! pos TO Tip, metpiws bmomTivovTes* Kat oTw Sidyovtes D 


\ , > SY, Ne Ge: i € See \ 5 rn 
TOV Blov eV €bpynvy META uylelas, @S €ElKOS, ynpavcoL TENEUTWVTES 


” a , a sf te Uh 
aAXov TovovTov Biov Tots éxyovols Trapad@aovawy. 


kat Os, Ki be 


lel UA / \ > AN of x 
bév ToAW, © Yoxnpates, pn, KaTecKkevales, TL Av avTAas AAO 7H 


Tatra éyoptates; “AXAA Tas ypy, Hv S eyo, 6 TrAavewv; “Aep 


a a \ } 
vouiverar, én’ emi Te KAWOV KaTaKetaOaL, olwat, TOUS MEANOVTAS 


al a n \ / ied 
bn) TadravTwpeicOa, Kal add tparefov | devrveiv, Kai dpa avep B 


a / 
Kal ol VUyV éyouat Kal TPAaAyN MATa. 


8372 D 23. tromlvovtes. Wine was 
sipped during dessert. wvmo- in bromi- 
vovres emphasizes the moderation already 
expressed in perpiws: cf. Lys. 223 B 
UromwemwKkdtres év Tots ‘“Hpyatos. Dr 
Jackson connects mpds 76 mip with d7o- 
mlvovres, Comparing IV 420 E, Ar. Ach. 
751 al. This may be right, but the ordi- 
nary view seems to me somewhat more 
natural. 

372 D—373C Glauco protests against 
the swinish character of such a life: more 
comfort, he thinks, should be allowed. 
While expressing his opinion that the 
healthy State is that which he has already 
described, Socrates 1s willing to describe 
the ‘inflamed’ (pdeyualvovoa) City, in 
case Fustice and Injustice should be dis- 
covered in tt (372 D—372 E). 

The Second Sketch of a City now begins 
(372 E ff.). 

Some will not be satisfied with the 
provisions of our first city, but will 
demand a variety of physical comforts 
and delicacies, and artistic delights. A 
crowd of hunters and imitative artists of 
different kinds will accordingly spring up, 
and the race of middlemen will be largely 
zncreased. As a flesh diet will come into 
fashion, swineherds will be in demand, 
and cattle will multiply. The new style 
of living will bring doctors to the front. 

372 D ff. The provisions of the mpwrn 
més are insufficient for the satisfaction 
of human needs: for there is @uués as 
well as émi@uuia in the soul of man. 
Hence we must advance a stage further. 
Plato’s method is as follows. He begins 
by enumerating many of the features of 
ordinary Greek life, as he found it, with- 
out distinguishing the good from the bad. 
The resulting picture he calls a tpupaca 
or Pdeyualvovca mods. The next step 
is to purge this rpypdoa drs (cf. 111 399 E 
AeAHIamev ye Giakabalpovres modu jy d&pre 


Eiev, nv 8 eyo, pavOava’ ov 


tpupav epapyev méduv) by excluding some 
of the features, and correcting and regu- 
lating others, both by prescriptive enact- 
ments and still more by the influence of 
education. It is this xexadappévn modus 
which forms what we may call Plato’s 
devrépa mods (II 372 E—IV): his third 
and crowning effort, the City of the 
Rulers, is contained in Books v—vul. 
Cf. vill 543 Ez. and Hirzel der Dialog 
I pp. 235 ff. 

872D 26 tay. The city of Pigs is 
supposed by Zeller* 111 pp. 325, 893, and 
Diimmler Axntisthenica pp. 5 ff., Proleg. 
zur Pl. Staat p. 61, to be a contemptuous 
allusion to Antisthenes’ ideal common- 
wealth (on which see Susemihl in AV. 
Jahrb. 1887 pp. 207—214). This con- 
jecture requires us to interpret Plato’s 
first sketch of a State as wholly ironical 
and intended ‘to warn us against the 
false ideal of a Nature-City’ (Zeller 1. c.). 
I agree with Henkel (Stud. zur Gesch. 
a. Gr. Lehre vom Staat pp. 8 f.) in think- 
ing that there is no solid ground for 
Zeller’s theory. The mpwrn dds is not 
of course Plato’s ideal republic, and his 
description of it is plentifully bestrewn 
with irony, but it is nevertheless the foun- 
dation on which his city is built, and, in 
point of fact, although some of its features 
are implicitly corrected or superseded in 
the sequel, it still remains on the whole, and 
as far as it goes, a not unpleasing picture of 
thelife of the lowest stratum in Plato’s city, 
and it is nowhere expressly cancelled or 
abolished. See also on 369 B and 372 E. 
The evxepis Blos (Pol. 266 C) of the mparn 
méXs is fitly compared to that of pigs, the 
evxepéatartov yévos T&v dvTwy (2b.); and it is 
appropriate that Glauco, who is nothing if 
not Ousoerdys (rtrod. § 2), should thus ex- 
press his contempt for a life which hardly 
if at all rises above the level of éwvOupia. 

872E 30 Kal ot viv exovar: e.g. 


373A] TIOAITEIAC B IOI 


, € ” a , WA , ¥ \ \ 
TOALY, OS EOLKE, TKOTTOVMEY [LOVOY OTS YiyVETAaL, GNAA Kal TpPU- 
a , 9 a : a 
gdcav Tory. lows ody ovde Kaxas exer” oKOTrOUYTES Yap Kal 
- / Dink / , 

ToVaUTHnY TAY av KaTidolmev THY TE SLKALOCVYHY Kal adiKiay bin 
\ aA a ) / ¢ \ DO ’ \ , A 
MOTE Tals TONETLY EMhVOVTAaL. 1 wev OY AAnOuvNn TrOodLS SoKEL pot 

cy Oy uA jd , > 
elvat nv dveAnrAVOapev, Bomrep Uryins Tis’ e¢ & av BovrAcaOe, Kal 35 
preypaivovoay Tod Oewpnowpev’ ovdey ATOKwWAVEL. TadTa yap 
/ n > ’ ,’ \ lal ys 
373 67 TLoL, ws Soxe?, | ovK eEapKéces, ovde ad'rn 7) Siatta, GAA KAivat 
Ie \ 4 \ BU ie \ ” \ \ 
Te Tpocécovtar Kal Tpadmelar Kal TadAXA oKEvN, Kal da 57 Kal 


\ a / 
pupa Kal Ovpidpata Kai étaipar Kal Twéupata, Exacta TovTwY 


qTavTodaTa. 


36. 


\ \ NanreN SS a 2 , b) a > a 
Kal 6) Kal & TO TPA@Tov eeyomev ovKETL TavayKata 


Dewphowuev A*IL: Oewpnoopev Al. 


fish, flesh, fowl: see on 372c. The words 
dmep—exovar are to be taken with tpayn- 
para as well as with da. Glauco is 
thinking of delicacies like the preserved 
sorb-apples (da reraptxevuéva) alluded to 
in Symp. 190D. See Bliimner Gyr. 
Privatalt. p. 222 2. 2. 

31 TpvpHcay wort. Krohn (/2/. Sz. 
Pp- 34, 72) thinks that Plato originally 
meant to look for déckia in this tpypoca 
modus: but see on 360 A. 

34 G&dnOivyn—gdAcypatvovcay. There 
is a vein of irony in aAyOw7: for the 
pwr moXts is not the final form of Plato’s 
city. The epithets tpypdcav, pdeyual- 
vovgay are not however ironical (as 
Diimmler seems to hold Proleg. p. 62): 
see III 399 E. 

35 €0’ at—dmokwdve. Ihave adopted 
Richards’ suggestion, and printed a com- 
ma after Bov\eGe, a colon before ovdév. 
The meaning is: ‘but if you wish it, let 
us contemplate also’ etc. The scribe 
in Paris A must have understood kai 
Oewphawuev in the same way, for he 
assigns the words ovdév dmoxw ver to 
Glauco. We are hardly justified in 
making Oewpjcwuev the subjunctive after 
BoveoGe, in the absence of other examples 
in which the subjunctive follows a depend- 
ent Bovder (BovdAecPe). A possible view 
would be to take Oewpjowmey as = del Oew- 
pfcac and construe ‘but if you wish it and 
we are to contemplate’ ete., cf. Crat. 
425 Del wh dpa dy (MSS de7)—Kal yuets— 
amah\ayauev (‘unless we too are to get 
quit’), and Postgate in 7ransactions of the 
Camb. Philol. Soc. U1 Pt. 1 pp. 50—55- 
But Richards’ proposal is a better one. 

36 tattTa—tiowv. dp is introductory 


and means not ‘for’ but ‘well.’ sow 
contains a sly allusion to Glauco: cf. v 
405 E, VI 504C. 


3734 2 kal dpa 84. For 6% see 
367 Cx. 

3 éraipar. G. W. Nitzsch (Rhein. 
Mus. 1857, pp. 47t f.), Richter (A7. 


Fahrb. 1867, p. 141), Madvig, and Stall- 
baum take offence at the juxtaposition of 
eéralpar and méuuara and suggest respec- 
tively d@jpac (apparently an error for 
abdpar, cf. Ar. Plut. 673), épata (=éwh- 
Mara in Schol. on 445 C), éoxapira: ‘panes 
delicati,’ and érepa (with the following 
kat deleted),—conjectures which are alto- 
gether needless and refute one another. 
The text is successfully defended by Hug 
(Hermes 1876, p. 254), who cites an ex- 
act parallel in Ar. Ach. togo—r1o0g2 
kKNivar, Tpdmefal, Tporkepddata, oTPHMATA, 
| orépavo, wvpov, Tpaynuad’, at ropyat 
mapa, | duvdo. makobyres, onoamobyres, 
irpia | (varieties of réuuara). Cf. also 
Amphis ap. Ath. XIV 642A olvos 76s, 
wa, onoapal, | wtpov, orépavos, atrAy- 
tpls and infra III 404 D, IX 573 D #. 
From these passages it may fairly be 
doubted whether Plato’s mention of érai- 
pa is in any way even mapa mpogboxiav 
(as the Oxford editors suggest): for avn- 
tptdes were almost as common a feature 
at dessert as the cakes (réumara) etc. 
which accompany them here: see e.g. 
Xen. Mem. 1 5. 4, Symp. 2.1, Pl. Symp. 
176E, Prot. 347D. Vahlen (Ludex Lect. 
per sem. hib. 1875—6 Berol.) quotes also 
Catullus’ ‘‘cenabis bene—si tecum attu- 
leris bonam atque magnam | cenam non 


sine candida puella | et vino et sale et. 


omnibus cachinnis” (13. 1 ff.). 


sie) 


15 
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Oeréov, olxias Te Kal iudta Kal Hrodnpata, adAa THY Te Corypadiav 
Kuntéov Kal THY TroLKLAiay Kal ypuaoy Kal edépavTa Kal TavTA Ta 
4 ydp; Nai, |! &pn. Ovdxodv peifovd te ab ryv 
modu Sel trovety, éxelvn yap % byvewn ovKére (kavy, GAN HON dyKov 
eumrnotéa Kal mAHOous, & ovKéeTL TOU avayKaiov Evexa eat €v 
tats roreow, olov of Te Onpevtal mavTes of Te pLuNnTat, TONAOL MEV 
oi Tepl Ta OXNMaTA TE Kal ypwpaTa, ToAAOL Sé of Tepi MOUVaLKND, 
momtat te Kal TovTwy wanpétat, paywdoi, bToxKpiTai, yopevTai, 
épyordBo., oxevav Te TavtodaTrav Snusoupyot, TH TE! dAXRwY Kal 


TOL\AUTA KTNTEOD. 


TOV Tepl Tov yuvatKetov Kocpov. Kal 8) Kal Svakdvev TeLover 
Senodpeba. 7% ov Soxed Senoew Tadaywyov, TiTOdY, Tpopar, 
KOMmoTpLav, Koupéwv, Kal ad drporroidy Te Kal payelpwv; ETL de 
kai cuBwtav mpocdencopeba’ tTodTo yap nuiv év TH mpotépa 
monet ovK éeviv’ dec yap ovdév: év S€ TaVTH Kal ToVTOV Tpoabencel, 


6. 


kal Thy mocxidiay IL: om. A. 


7. ad rhv IL: adrny A. 


6 KaltHy toukwWlayv. srovxiAla means 
variety of colour as e.g. in embroidery: 


cf. 378 C, III 401 A, Luthyph. 6C. On 
the omission in A see /ztrod. § 5. 
Xpveov Kal éAépavTa: with refer- 


ence to chryselephantine statuary. Note 
that (according to Plato) the demand 
for decorative arts does not arise till 
the physical necessities of man are 
satished. Cf. Nettleship Lectures and 
Remains, I p. 73. 

8738 7 pellova tread tHv. Téis dvaKd- 
AovOor (Hoefer de part. PI. p. 14): for other 
instances in the Republic see V 463 D, 
VII 522 B, IX 575A. In this passage 
Richter would change te af ry into 
TaavTnV, Comparing 372E; but the text 
is sound, and roavtnv would be quite 
wrong. avryy tiv modw (cf. 370 E), 
conjectured by Heller instead of a& riv 
mo\uv, is neat but needless. 

gQ TAMPovs &: i.e. tAAGous To’TwY a, 
as Ficinus understood the words, Stall- 
baum’s alternative suggestion (that a refers 
directly to déykov and zAjGous) gives a 
poor sense. Cf. infra 373 Ex. 

10 @mpevtal amdvtes. The addition 
of mdvres shews that @npevrat is used in 
a wide sense, including every variety of 
fishing as well as hunting: Laws 8238 
Onpa yap mayo TL mpGyud éorl, mep.et- 
Anuméevov dvéuare viv oxedov évl. mod} 


€ 


pe yap 7 TOv éEvvdpwv, mwoddH Oé H 


THY wTnVay, maumodv O€ Kal TO Tepl 
Ta Tega Onpevmata. In Luthyd. 290 
B—D, Soph. 219 Eff., and Laws (l.c.), 
Plato makes @npeutixy include ‘ fishing for 
men’ e.g.in war, or by Sophists etc. This 
wider meaning clearly rests upon a Pla- 
tonic—or rather Socratic (see Xen. Mem. 
11 6. 29, quoted by J. and C.)—metaphor, 
and is not intended here. Cf. Benseler in 
fl. Fahrb. 1881, pp. 236ff. Aristotle 
on the other hand regards hunting as 
characteristic of the most primitive society 
(Pol. A 8. 12567 35 ff.), and so too Plato 
himself in Laws 679 A. 

12 pabwSoi—épyoddBor are the poet’s 
servants. In Athens and elsewhere they 
formed regular guilds or atvodo T&v rept 
Tov Aidvucov texvirev: cf. Arist. Prodd. 
XXX 10. 956> rr of Atovuovakol rexvtrat. 
The épyo\dBos contracted with the poet 
for the performance of his play, acting as 
a kind of financial agent or middleman be- 
tween him and the ovvodos to which he 
belonged. See Miller Buhnenalterthiimer, 
PP=3925414- 

873 Cc 15 Tadsaywyov—Koupéwv. 
We infer that in the ‘healthy’ State 
fathers were ma:daywyol, mothers suckled 
(rtrOGv) and nursed (rpodGv) their own 
children, and the professional hair-dresser 
was unknown. 


17 ovBwtay. See on 3728. 
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Pi \ \ a - 
Senoes S€ Kal TOY GAkwv Booknudtov TwayTdAdror, el Tis adTa 


D éderar. 7% yap; 


Led \ Yd ’ a a 
Ils yap 0b; | OvKody Kal iatpadv év yxpetass 


éoopeba morv padrAov ob Tw StavTapevor t) Os TO TpdTEpov ; TloAU ye. 

XIV. Kal  x@pa mov 4 tote ixaviy tpépew Ttods TéTeE 
opixpa Sn €& ixavis éotar: 4) Tas Néyowev; Odtas, ébn. Odxodv 
THS TOV wAnoiovy Ywpas juiv amoTunTéov, ef pwéArROpEV iKaVIY 


4 , ieee) a Nigte? , 5 a € / 2\ \ 
e£euv VEMELV TE KaAL Qpoup, Kal EKELVOLS AU TNS NMETEPAS, €av Kab 


> tal 2 a e \ \ i 
exelvot ab@aw avtovs éTl yYpnudTwv KThow atreipov, UTEepBavTes 


AS a > la 
E tov tov avayxaiwy | dpov; Word avayen, ébn, © Ywxpartes. 


/ \ \ lal an 
TlorXeunoouev 16 eta TodTo, 6 TavKwv; i) ras gota; 


edn. 


Odrtos, 


Kai pnd€év yé ww rAéyoper, ny & eyo, wnt el Te KaKOV pHT 


= Dae) MN Ss 4 / \ n 
€l ayabov o TOAEMOS EpyadbeTat, AXA TOTOUTOV pOvOY, bTL TrOAELOU 


5S Le € / > i U la) / NN 2Q/ \ 
av yeveriy nupnkapev, €€ wv wadiota Tals ToNEoW Kai idia Kal 


, \ s oe / 
Snpwocia KAKA YLYVETAL OTAV ylyVvnTat. 


Aéyouev AIT: 
om. Al, 


22. Aéywuev A}. 


mg. A?: 


"Ere 67, 


Vy 
Ilavu pev odv. 


31, 32. Kal ldlg xal Syuoolg II et in 


373 D 20 xpelats. Cobet’s xpela is 
not, I think, necessary. The plural (for 
which cf. 369 D al.) refers to the different 
occasions when we may require the help 
of doctors. 

373 D—8376cC Jn consequence of the 
increase of population we shall require 
more land. We must accordingly appro- 
priate some of our neighbours territory, 
Just as under similar conditions they will 
lay hands upon ours. Herein we have 
the genesis of War. The duties of War— 
according to our principle of the subdi- 
vision of labour—will involve us in a 
standing army of professional soldiers or 
‘Guardians. Now as War demands 
not only concentration and application, 
but also a certain natural aptitude, our 
Guardians must be qualified by Nature for 
their duties: that 2s to say, like generous 
dogs, they must be quick to perceive, swift to 
pursue, and strong in actual fight. They 
Should also be brave and spirited, but 
gentle to thetr fellow-citizens. and one 
another. The union of gentleness with 
spirit in the same nature is rare, but not 
unknown among men, any more than it 
zs among dogs. Our Guardians must in 
fact be ‘philosophic’ (pirocopa), like the 
dog, who ts a true philosopher when he 
defines friend and foe respectively by know- 
ledge and by ignorance, hating the un- 
known, and welcoming the known. ln 


brief, we snall require a guardian to be 
naturally philosophic, spirited, swift, and 
strong. 

373 D 23 Déyopev. Adywuev may 
be right, but the first hand of A was apt 
to err in these subjunctive forms (lztrod. 
§ 5), and the Indicative is somewhat 
more natural here: cf. (with Schneider) 
377 E GANG Tas Oh Néyouev Kal ota ; 

373 28 modepjocopev. Stallbaum 
adds 6% after modeunoouey with some 
inferior Mss. The effect of its omission 
is to lay special stress on the first mention 
of méXeuos in mo\eujoouev, which should 


be pronounced with emphasis. Cf. IV 
432 C, IX 583. 
30 jwokguov — yéveowv. War then 


arises from the acquisition of territory and 
wealth: cf. Phaed. 66 C bia yap Thy TOY 
XenuadTwy KTHoLW mdvTes of mbdEemoL 
nutv ylyvovrat, where war is farther traced 
to the body and its desires, to satisfy 
which we seek to multiply our posses- 
sions. Cf. Arist. Pol, A 8. 1256> 23 
N Todeuekh PUTEL KTNTLKY Tws EoTa. 

30) es év—ylyvqrae defines yéveow. 
War comes é& wv i.e. x ToUTWY WY KTA, 
(dv for é& wv, according to the usual Greek 
idiom, cf. Huthyph. 10 C, and UI 402 A év 
amaow ois éort al.), from that which in- 
volves both cities and individuals in ca- 
lamities, viz. from the desire of money. 
Cf. 373 B 2. and (for the sentimen 
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n al a >? > ef. / 
& hire, welLovos ths ToAEws Sel ovTL THLKPH, GAN SAM aTpaTo|Téde, 


an Nie € \ e a NG Ne 
d é£erOdv brép THs ovcias amdons Kai UTEp av viv by édeyomev 


Stapayeitar Tols émvovow. 


Ti 8é; 4 & bs: adrol ovy tkavot; 


a c t n 
Ovx, ei ov ye, Hv & eyo, Kal Hweis ATravTes WmodoynTameV KAAOS, 


lal ' ? / 
5 Hvika erAaTTOMEV THY TOALY? @moroyovmev SE Tov, EL MEe“VNTAL, 


Io 


advvatov éva Todas Karas épydlecOat Téyvas. 


"AANOH Dérvens, 


a , b / bs \ 
épn. Ti odv; jv & eyo: 4 wept Tov modepov | aywvia ov TeXVLKH 


tal ( } 
OoKkel eival; 


Kai para, ébn. °H obv te oKvtixis de? panrXov 


KpdecOas ) Toreumixhs; Ovdapds. “AXN dpa Tov pev oKvTOTOMOV 


SvexwrAvopev pute yewpryov ereyerpely eivas dua pHnte VpdvTny pHTe 


/ \ a \ a a yA 
oiKodopov, AAAA oKUTOTOMOY, iva On Huly TO THS TKUTLKHS Epyov 


a n t ‘A by id 
KANOS yirxyvolTo, Kal THY Arov Eévl ExaoT@ waaUTas Ev aTrediboper, 


II. 


Laws 870 A ff. 7 Tv xpnudrwy Tis a- 
mAnoTou Kal amelpov kTHcEws Epwras vplous 
évtixkrovoa Stvaus bia pvow TE Kal ama- 
Sevolav Thy kaxnv kTr.. The love of money 
—so Plato held—is the root of all evil. 
This explanation is due to Schleiermacher; 
others (Schneider, Stallbaum, J. and C. 
as an alternative) refer €€ dv to war and 
the like=‘ex cuiusmodi rebus’ (Stall- 
baum). It is an objection to such a 
view that it makes Plato say that evils 
come from War (and the like), directly 
after he has declined to say anything of 
the sort (undév yé mw — éepyagerar). 
Further, if av referred to war, the senti- 
ment would in itself be a platitude and 
almost deserve to be expunged from the 
text, as it is by Herwerden. On the 
other hand é€ ay—ylyvnrat is on Schleier- 
macher’s view quite consistent with 
pndév yé ma— épyagerat, for although war 
arises from that which harms a State, in 
itself it may (and does) actually do good. 
Good in other words may come out of 
evil; which is exactly the principle on 
which Plato evolves his ideal city out of 
the tpypica mods. bray ylyvyntra (sc. 
kad) is equivalent (as J. and C. remark) 
to éxaorore: cf. Phaed. 68D PbBw pergs- 
vov Kakov brouevovow airav ob avdpetor 
Tov Odvarov bray bropévwou. 

33 Aw. Herwerden’s conjecture pe- 
yaw seems to shew that he connected 
ouxp@ with orparorédw, but the meaning 
is ‘not by a small amount, but by a whole 
army. For the datives cf. 1x 579 cz. 

874A 3 atdrol ovx ikavol; Glauco 
speaks as an Athenian citizen-soldier. In 


adda oKuToréuov IL: om. A. 


making war a profession, and citizens 
synonymous with soldiers, Plato is lacon- 
izing. The language which Isocrates 
(Archid. 81) applies to Sparta might in 
point of fact be used of Plato’s State: rar 
“EdAjvev dvevnvoxapev o} TH pmeyéOe THs 
modews, ovde TH TANOEL Tav dvOpHTwr, 
aN’ 6Te THY ToNtTelay dpolay KaTecTy- 
cdpela orparomédw Kadws drockoupéry Kal 
mevlapxe EeédovTt Tois dpxovow. Cf. 
Grote Plato 111 pp. 176, 209. 

5 Opodoyodpev: without elva: as in 
X 610 C dbavdrous Tas Wuxds duoroyelv, 
and Soph. 246 E. The analogy of these 
cases shews that ddvvaroy here is not 
neuter but masculine, agreeing with éva. 
The reference is to 370 B. 

874 B 9 GAN dpa. As drexwdvouev 
is certainly interrogative, Ast conjectured 
dpa for dpa, but dpa (s2mzrum2) is regularly 
present in @ fortiorz arguments of this 
kind, either in the 6é clause (AZ. 34 Cc, 
37 C, D, Crito 46 D) or in both (Crzto 50 B, 
Prot. 325 B, C). In place of the second 
dpa is here written 67 (ra dé 6) mepi tov 
mo\euov KTA.). For the combination dA 
apa cf. Soph. 243 E adN’ apa Ta dudw 
BotNecbe kadely ov; “Iows. 

Ir @AAd oKvTOTOpMOY. See cr. 2. and 
Introd. § 5. The homoioteleuton as well 
as the presence of the clause tva—ylyvouro 
is in favour of the genuineness of these 
words: and the construction itself, which 
requires éxedevouev or the like to be 
supplied out of dcexwAvouev (see Heindorf 
on Gorg. 457 C and Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 
p- 1072), is too idiomatic to have been 
readily invented by a scribe. 
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\ A / a 
Tpos 0 emeduKer Exactos Kali ep @ Euedre TOV ArAWY THOAIY 
BA 25 \ Ne ,’ \ >? / > MY Sv \ a 
ayov ' dua Biov avto épyalomevos ov maptels TOUS KaLlpods KANGS 
b) / 0 é \ be yy \ Ni / , ’ \ 
atrepyalecOar ta dé 6 mepl Tov modNEWov TOTEpoY ov ‘repli 
/ 3 \ Lite es / x 4 ous. ad ‘, 
melaTou éoTiy ev arepyacbévta; 1%) otTw padiov, waTEe Kal 
an uA \ Yq \ n 

YEewpyY@v Tis awa TroepmiKds EoTAL Kal TKUTOTOMwOV Kal adANV 
/ € A iy a 
TéEyUHY HYTLVODY épyatopevos, TeTTEUTLKOS Oé 7) KUBEUTLKOS (KaVaS 
eo. XN e f \ ee ay nr ? 60 > , > Ni 
ovd av els YyEevoltTo fn avTO TOUTO éK Tatoos émiTHSEeVwWY, GAA 

/ , 
Tapépy@ yp@pevos; 

~ fol 4 \ ? / 2 x ¢c n a 
TON MLKOY OTMOV TE Kat Opydvav avOnuepov OTALTLKHS 4 TLVOS 


\ ’ / \ Y a 
Kat aomisa pev AaB@v'!H Te AAO TOV 


GdAns wayns TOV KATA TOrEpOV Kavos oTtaL aywviocTHs, TOV bé 
GdrAwv opyavov ovdév ovdéva Syptoupyov ovdé aOAnTHY AnhOev 
Toimoel, ovd eoTaL YpHnolmov TO pte THY emioTHUNY éExdoTOU 
AaBovte wHnTe THY medNeTnY (KaVIY mapacyounévw; IloAdX0d yap av, 


> Fy ee. Noe, GY a 
n © Os, TA Opyava nv akva. 


> lal . 38 f a / xX n / + 
XV. Ovxodr, jy & éyd, 6am péytotov 70 TéV hudrdKwv | Epyor, 
oUT@ TYOAN OV Arr NEL Ay el L au Té 
TOTOUTM TYOAHS TE TOV AAwY TELAaTNHS av ein KaL ad TéxVNS TE 


\ > / ‘ / 

Kal éripenelas peyioTns Oedpuevov. 
> \ / > U > ed \ \ > / 

ov Kal dicews émitndetas eis avTO TO émuTHdevpa; 


Oipar éywye, 7 8 bs. “Ap” odv 
Il@s & od; 


‘H / 6n »” » By, ¢ a by 4 oe ee / > rE 0 
MMETEPOY 07) EPYOV AV ELN, WS EOLKEV, ELTTEP OLOL T ET MEV, EK éEacbau, 


iA \ lal ré A / > / , 
Tives TE Kal TrOLaL PUES ETPLTNOELAL ELS TONEWS PUAAKHY. 
Ma Ala, nv & eyo, ovK dpa patrov mpayya npaueOa: 


pévTot. 


‘Hyérepov 


ia \ ? 3) / / > HN (J / t) A 
buws S€ ovK amoderNtatéov, bcov y av SUvapis Tapeikyn. | Ov ydp 


iyi: 


oxurorouay II: 


oxuTorouov A, 


13 éb &: with ocxXoAHv dywy (Schnei- 
der): cf. Ap. 36D. The phraseology here 
recalls 370 B and c. 

874 c 16 7 otTw pdbioy: singular 
in spite of the plural 7a epi. Cf. (with 
Schneider) AWzpp. Maior 299 A, Laws 
708 D. 

374D 21 Te kal dpydvav is ejected 
by Herwerden, who is also inclined to 
denounce ra dpyava below. But it is just 
these words which ‘‘ point the analogy : 
the weapons of the warrior are his tools. 
(J. and C.) On similarly inadequate 
grounds ray véwy has been condemned 
in Euthyph. 3 A rods Tar véwy Tas 
Brdoras dvapbelpovras: see my note ad 
loc. twos adAns paxns below refers 
for example to WAol or meAracral; the 
domls (it should be remembered) was 
worn by the omdirns (whence domlia 
pev NaBaov—ébmdiTtKjs). The necessity 


” 


of special knowledge and training for 
success in war is insisted on by the 
historical Socrates in Xen. Jem. Ill 1. 

27. vdAdkev. This is the first occur- 
rence of @vAakes in the technical sense 
which it bears throughout the Republic. 
It is important to remember that the 
name includes not only the soldiers, but 
also—after they have been introduced—— 
the rulers; when it becomes necessary to 
distinguish between the two classes, the 
former are called ééxovpor (first named 
in III 414 B), the latter P@v\aKxes mav- 
revels (111 414 B), Té\eo PvdaKes (IV 
428 D) or the like, or more commonly 
dpxovres (first alluded to in 111 389 B, but 
not expressly separated off until 412 B ff., 
and finally and fully described only in 
Books vi and VII). 

8745 34 Scov y’ dv Sivapis tap- 
e(ky. The phrase is not found elsewhere 
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, , , / / 
ovv, én. Oller odv Tu, Hv 8 eyo, Siadhépesy Hrvow yevvatov cKvAAaKOS 


> \ / ? fal 
els puAakny veavicKou Evyevous ; 


a , ’ fa / 
To rotov Aéyers ; Olov o€vv Té 


lal a \ / \ ? NY x AS 
Tov Sef avtoiy éxatepov eivar Tpos aiaOnow Kali éXadpov pos TO 


h A a \ L enn , 
aicOavopuevov Siwxabeiv, Kal icyvpov ad, éav bén édXdvta Siapa- 


an S ‘ , ar 
xecOa. Aci ydp ody, épn, mavtwy TovTwv. Kai mnv avopetov 


ye, elrep eb wayeitar. Iles 8 ov 


if i xX ¢ a a NX > 
6 pr) Ovpoed)s etre tarmos elite KUwY 7} GdXO OTLOdY Edov; 7) | ovK B 


; ~Avdpetos 8€ eivas dpa ernoes 


> t ¢ x ! \ ta / @ / \ 
EVVEVONKAS, WS ALaAYOov TE KAL AVLENTOV O@uuos, OU TAPOVTOS abuxn 


lal AS I, ” , , 

maca mpos twavta apoBos TE 
a , e 

Ta ev Toivuy Tod c@paTos olov 


b] \ nee ’ / 

éoTe Kat antrntos; *Evvevonka. 
n fol / 

det tov dvrXaka eivas, djra, Nai. 


Kai pv Kal ta THs wuyhs, bte ye Oupoed7. Kai todro. Las 


oov, nv & eyo, © TravKwv, ove 
adXNoLS TOALTALS, OVTES TOLODTOL 
padios. “AArAa pévTou et ye 


14. Ado g: 


dyptot aAAHNOLS EgoVTAL Kal TOLS 
, > ¢ 

tas pucets; Ma Nia, 7 & bs, ov 

mpos peév'! Tovs oixelovs mMpdous 


adorplos AIIE. 


in Plato, although mapelxe is found with 
a personal subject (6 @eds, Aeot) again in 
Theaet. 150 D, Laws 934 Cc. Herwerden 
would eject duvams (cf. Symp. 187 EB Kad? 
dcov mapelker), but such a word is very 
unlikely to have been interpolated. dvva- 
jus is simply ‘ our powers’: the article is 
omitted as in the idiomatic kara dvvamuy, 
els OUvapu. 

375 A 2 oxvtdaKxos. <A play on 
oxvraé and pvAaé is intended. Analogies 
from the animal kingdom were freely em- 
ployed by the historical Socrates: for the 
dog in particular cf. Xen. Mem. Iv 1. 3 kal 
TW Kua TOV edpuerrarun, prom évev TE 
odcwy Kal ériderixav Tots Onplos, Tas wey 
Kada@s axGeloas aploras ylyvecOar—, dva- 
ywryous 6€ yeyvoudvas paratous te Kal 
pavidders Kal dvomeObectatas. Cf. 2. on 
pera 370 A. 

5 aicbavopevov: ‘the moment he 
perceives.’ The present (where one 
might expect the aorist) emphasizes the 
rapidity with which pursuit follows upon 
sight. 

7 Gv8petos. For dvdpetos applied to 
beasts cf. Isocr. 15. 211 ef wept rods tmmous 
kal Tovs KUvas kal Ta MreloTAa TAY fwwr 
dpavres Téxvas éxovTds Twas, als Ta meV 
dvdpecdrepa, Ta 6é mpadrepa, Ta Se Ppor- 
pwbrepa movovor, wept Thy Tav avOpwHrwy 
giow pndeulav olovrar Toad’rny nipnobat 
madelay KT. See also Lach. 196 D—- 


197 B and Arist. Z¢h. Nec. 111 11. 1116 
33 ff. 

8 @vpoedrs. The technical term duu0- 
evdyjs is here for the first time used in the 
Republic. Plato probably inherited the 
word from Socrates (see Xen. Alem. 1V 1.3 
Tov Te immwv Tos eUpverrdrous, OumoeEt- 
deis re kal opodpods dvTas KTA.): in prac- 
tice he employs it as the adjective corre- 
sponding to Ouuds (see e.g. III 411 A, B), 
as émiOuuntixds corresponds to émOuputa. 
The usual translation ‘ spirited’ probably 
expresses the meaning as nearly as can be 
done by a single word. For a full discus- 
sion of the word reference may be made to 
P. Meyer 6 @umos ap. Arist. Platonem- 
que (1876), whose conclusion (p. 65) is 

‘rov Oupov esse eam naturalem vim, qua 
ductus suam quisque propriam naturam 
explere studeat, quaque incitatus, quae- 
cunque hanc naturam ipsi propriam 
tollere vel laedere conentur, fugiat, quae 
contra perfectiorem reddere possint, ad- 
petat.” See also on Iv 439 E. 

875 B 9 dpaxdv—avlknrov. Ast 
may be right in supposing that Plato has 
in view the words of Heraclitus, often 
referred to in antiquity, Oun@ paxecOat 
Xarhemove 5 Te yap av xpnifn yiwerGat, 
poxns dvderat (Fr. 105 Bywater). 

ov Tapdévtos—aytrynTos. Cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. Wt 11. 1116 26 irnrixwmrarov 
yap 6 Ouuos mpos Tods Kwdbvous. 
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avtovs elvat, pos S€ Tods moAEpulovs YaneTrovs* e¢ O€ pH, Ov 
Teplmevovatv adrous apas Svorécat, AAN avtol POncovrar avTo 
dpacavres. “AnH, ébyn. Ti odv, hv 8 eyo, woinoopev; wdbev 
apa mpadov Kal peyadoOupov 700s evpjoouev; évavtia ydp Tov 
Ovpoedet mpacia dias. Daiverar. “AXAG pévTOL TOVTwY OTFOTEpOU 
adv otépntat, PUAaE ayabos ov py yévntar: Tabta Sé advvarous 
éouxev, Kal oto dy |! EvpBaiver dyabov diraxa advvatov yevéc Gar. 
Kuvduvever, épy. Kai eyo amopycas te Kal émicxeapevos Ta 
éumpocbev, Aixaiws ye, nv & éyo, © dire, aropotuev: As yap 
mpovléweba eixovos amereibOnwev. lds réyeus; Odn evorjcaper, 
OTL elalvy dpa pvoets, olas tueis ovK ONOnuEV, Exovcal TavayTia 
tavta. Ilod dn; “[doe pev dv tis Kal ev ddrdXows Goos, od pévT’ av 
HKLoTA ev @ tyueis TapeBarromev TO hvAaKL. | oic0a yap Tov TOY 
yevvaiwy Kuvdv, OTL TodTO Pvaet avTaV TO HO0S, Tpos peVv TOvS 
auvnOes TE Kal yvwpipous ws olov TE TpaoTaToUS elvat, Tpds 5é 
Tovs ayvetas Tovvaytiov. Oida pévtor. Todo pev apa, nv 8 éya, 
duvatov, kat ov Tapa diow Cntovpev Tovodtov eivar Tov hUXaka. 
Ov« éouxev. 

XVI. *Ap’ ody cou Sone? Ett Todde Tpocdeiabar 6 puraxiKos 
ecomevos, mpos TO Oupoede? ete mpocyevérbar dirocodos tiv 


875c 19 évavtlaydp—diots. Plato 
regarded this opposition as the funda- 
mental antithesis of human character, 
and thought it a statesman’s foremost 
duty to blend the @upoedés and mpaov 
harmoniously together: see Pol. 306 c— 
311 C, infra 111 410 B ff., vi 503.C, Theaet. 
144 A,B. 

21 ratTa—touxev. Van Heusde(/nztza 
Phil. Plat. p. 471 2. 1) somewhat hastily 
declares these words to be corrupt, and 
supplies duddrepa exew after radra dé. 
ravra refers like rovrwy simply to the 
two qualities mp@ov and peyadddupor : 
‘these’—meaning the combination of 
these as opposed to one of them—‘ are 
apparently unattainable’: cf. vi 499 D 
ov yap ddtvaros yevécOat, ot6’ Tuets adv- 
vata éyouer. ; 

875 D 25 évoroapev—dicets. éve- 
vonoauev (with g) is read by most of the 
editors, quite unnecessarily, as Schneider 
shews. voev is not ‘putare,’ nor— 
I think—‘ perpendere,’ but simply ‘ani- 
madvertere,’ ‘notice,’ as often. Such 
a meaning is peculiarly appropriate with 


ioc following. Presently dpa is not ‘then’ 
(J. and C.), but ‘after all.’ 

28 te pidaki: not 7@ oK’AaKL, as 
Groen van Prinsterer conjectured (P/laé. 
Prosop. p. 209). T@ pvdaxke of course de- 
pends on mapeBddAd\ouer, and ev @ is for 
év TOUT 6. 

375 E 29 attav to 90s. With 
avrév (unnecessary, but welcome, after 
Tay yevvalwy xuvdv) cf. IV 428 Ax. 

mpos pev—rovvaytioy. In Od. xvI 
4—10 the dogs of Eumaeus do not bark 
at Telemachus, and Odysseus remarks 
(8, 9) Htpa’, 7 uwdda ris ro éhevoerae 
év045' ératpos | 7 Kal yvwpios GdXos, érrel 
KUves ovxX UAdovow | GANG mepiooaivovar, 
See also Od. XIv 30, where they bark at 
the stranger Odysseus, and cf. Heracl. 
115 (Bywater) kuves kal Bavfovor dv ay 
bh ywookwor. In Aristotle similar 
characteristics are attributed to the lion: 
see Physiogn. 5. 809° 34—36 peyahbpuxov 
kal gidrévixov, kal mpav Kal dikacov kal 
gpirdaropyov mpods & av ouirnon, and Z/ist. 
An. 1X 44. 629° ro—12. 

35 mpds TH Ovpoedet KrA. There 
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diow; ds dy; ebm: ov yap | evvod. 

a \ a la) \ Tal A 
év Tois Kuo KaTowpes, 5 Kal dEvov Oavpacat Tod Onpiov. To motor; 


- 3 \ > n 29. \ \ 
"Ore dv pev dv idn ayvata, yaderraives, ovdév 6n KaKOV TpoTrE- 


mn 


10 


U \ \ , ¢€ > 
movdas' dv & av yvapimov, aomateTrat, Kav pndev TwmoTEe uT 
> a ’ \ / DY A a 20. / é O a] if 
avtov ayabov tremovOn. 1%) ow TodTO eGavpacas ; VU Tavu, 

\ n / / lol rn 
bn, wéxpe TovTov mpocéoxov Tov vodv: bt bé wou dpa TadTa, 
onXov. 


dicews | Kal ws adrynOas pirocopov, lf dn; “Hu, Hv 8 eyo, dpw 


"ARAA pyv Koprpov ye paiverar TO TaBos avTod THs 


D “ \ \ n 
oddert Gdr@ Hirnv Kal éxyOpav Svaxpives, 4) TO THY wéev KaTapalety, 


Kal rodto, iv & éye, 376 


N \ ? an 
THhv O€ ayvonoal. 


3. Ore bv IL: ov A. 


mpoomemovOws Al: mpomemovOos A. 


dy g: 6é AIl: ye &. 


/ fal > Xx A y+ f 
KalToL TS ovK av diropabes ein, TvvETEL TE 


3, 4. mporetovdus II: 
4. pnoev A*IL: mydé (ut videtur) Al. 


seems to be no other example in good 
Greek of mpooyevéoOar meaning ‘to be- 
come in addition’: but we may compare 
mpogécovrat II 373 A, mpooéxe VII 521 D, 
mpocetmwpev X 607 B, and similar instances 
with other verbs. I formerly wrote ¢:A6- 
cogoy for pirdcogos (‘ that to the element 
of spirit nature should have added ’— 
mpoayevérOa, i.gq. accessisse, cf. I 346 D 
—‘a philosophical temperament’). The 
accusative with infinitive has however 
a harsh effect. Herwerden cuts the knot 
by deleting the mpoo- of rpooyevécbat. 
376A 3 8t1—poTrerovds. Schnei- 
der justly observes that 67¢ is not likely 
to be an interpolation, and might easily 
have disappeared before 6v, as it has 
in A (see cv. 2.). In itself the presence 
of 67: isan improvement. For ovdév 6% 
v (supported also by Stobaeus Flor. 43. 
149) reads ovdév, which may be right. 
Cobet’s ot6é év is too emphatic. 

5 ov mavu—rov vodv: ‘I have hardly 
thought of the matter till now.’ péxpe 
dedpo is more idiomatic than péxpe TovTou 
in this sense, but Xen. Cyr. vilI 8. 9 and 
Dem. de Cor. 48 are closely analogous 
instances. The alternative rendering ‘ my 
observation has hardly extended so far’ 
is (in view of ow Toro éOavuacas ;) less 
suitable. 

376 B 8 as aAnPas piidcodov. 
ws dAnOGs indicates that giAdcogor is to 
be taken in its etymological sense: cf. 
1 343 C z. The dog shews ‘a love of 
knowledge” because he loves the known, 
and hatesthe unknown. Brandt (Zu Znt- 
wick. d. Pl. Lehr. v. ad. Seelentheilen p. 10) 
ingeniously takes ¢iAdcopov as=cogpor 


rovs didous: but the other interpretation 
is more natural and relevant. There is 
perhaps an allusion to the Cynics: see 
Schol. in Arist. ed. Brandis (Berlin 1836) 
23> 16 ff. rerdprn dé (sc. alrla Tol KAy- 
Ofjvae Kuvcexovs) Ore Svaxpitixdy fpov 6 
Kvowv yoaooe kal dyvola tov pidov Kal Tov 
abrptov doplfov dv yap yeyvwoKer, voutfer 
pirov eivar kal el pbmadov émipéporo, dy 
6é ayvoet éxOpév, kai el déNeap éripepdmevos 
ely. otrTws ovv kal ovrot Tos peév émiTy- 
delous pos pidocodiay Pidous évducfov Kat 
evuevets édéxovTo, Tovs 5é dvemiTndelous 
admhravyvoy dikny xuvav kar’ abrav jda- 
krovyres, and Philoponus 2d. 352 5—12. 
The Cynics were themselves very fond 
of pointing the moral from the lower 
animals to man (Diimmler Pro/eg. p. 58 
m. 2), and Plato here paints them not 
unkindly in colours of their own. It 
should be noted that throughout 11—Iv 
Plato uses PiAdcogos and ¢gidocodia with 
less of an intellectual than of a moral 
connotation. In the earlier books the 
word is for the most part connected 
with a gentle considerate disposition or 
character, whether naturally implanted 
or the result of culture (cf. If1 410 §, 
4II C, 41 E): in 407 C the sense is 
somewhat different. See Nettleship in 
Hellenica pp. 77—79, and Krohn Pi. St. 
p- 71. It is not until the latter part of 
Book v (473 B ff.) where Plato is pro- 
posing to enter on the third and final 
stage of his ideal city, viz. the cardoraots 
Tov apxdvTwy, that the intellectual aspect 
of the word begins to predominate over 
the moral. Cf. IV 439 D x. 
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X ’ / e t / > Lal \ x bl] / lal 
Kal ayvoig optouevov TO TE oiKeloy Kal TO GAXNOTPLOV; Oddapds, 
> > 4 ” > \ , 3 , , 

7 © 05, OTws ov. “AXA pévTOL, Eloy eyo, TO ye Pirowabes Kal 


i? . ‘ ba lol lal lal 
Pirocopov tavtov; Tavrov yap, épy. Ovxodv Oappodvres TiOdpev - 


Kal év avOpar@, ei wéddEr Tpds Tods oiKEelous Kal Yyvopipous | 
mpaos tis écecOas, pvoer dirdcodov Kai pirowabh avrov Seiv 
eivar; TiOduev, én. Pirocodos 87 Kat Oupoed)s kal rayds Kal 
loxupos tiv thy piow éotar 0 wéAXWY KAadOS Kayabds rer OaL 
pvraE rorews; Tavtdrace pev odv, épy. Obros pév 8% dv obtas 
vrapxo.. Opérpovray bé 87) nuiv odTOL Kat TaidevOjnocovtar Tiva 
TpOTOV; Kal apa TL mpov’pyou nuiv éotly av’To cKoTrodc. | mpos 
TO KaTioeiy, ovTEp Evexa Tavta cxoTrodpev, Sixavocvvny Te Kal 
adiciav tiva TpoTov év mode yiyveTat, Wa pu eGpev ixavov 
Aoyov 7 cuyvoyv dveEiwpev; Kal o Tod TAavKwvos aderdos Ilavy 
bev ovv, pn, Eywye mpocdoxa mpovpyov eivat eis TovTO TavTny 
thy one. Ma Aia, nv 8 éyd, © pire ’Adciuarvte, odK dpa 
"TAe 


5 oi s rn 
obv, daomep év wU0m wvOoroyodVTEs TE Kal TYOAnY AyoVTES NOY@ 


> L »9? ? / , 5 2 \ 5 
agetéov, ovd é faxpotépa Ttuyxaver ovca. Ou yap odv. 


5 Dae | \ ” . 
TALOEVMLEV | TOUS AVOPAS. 


15. tAdcogov IL et in mg. A?: om. Al 


mg. A”: om. Al. 


"AXAG YR. 


22, 23. tWwva—dveElwuev II et in 


876c 15 ovoe is better taken with 
pirdcopov than with mpaos. Cf. 375 B. 


20 dpd tL mpotpyov KTA. See on 
368 E. 

876 D 22 tva py—Bretlopevr. See 
cr. nm. The omission in the text of A 


may be accidental (see Zxztrod. § 5), but 
the sentence is certainly a difficult one. 
If the Mss are right, the meaning must be 
‘‘For we do not want to be tedious,”— 
but cvyxvés is rather ‘lengthy ’—‘‘ and we 
do not want to leave unsaid what is 
required for completeness” (J. and C., 
comparing for ovxvéds Theaet. 185 E, 
Phil. 23 B al.). The conjectures of 
Teuffel (Rhein. Mus. 1850 p. 469) and 
Herwerden (M/nem. N.S. XI. p. 339)— 
va 7 (so g) éapev cuxvdr (so v) Aoyor 7) 
ixavov (so v) dekiwmev and iva wh 7 Emer 
cuxvov Abyov 4 obx ikavdy  dreklwuev— 
improve the antithesis, but are much 
too violent. It is safest to retain the 
MS reading until a thoroughly satisfactory 
emendation appears. Dr Jackson sug- 
gests a un éGpev ixavov Nbyov 7 ovxX 
ixavoy Oveklwuev. 


876c—878 E Let us next consider 
how to educate our future Guardians : the 
enquiry may help us to discover the origin 
of Fustice and Injustice. 

We may accept the traditional view that 
Education consists tn ‘ Music, or culture 
of the soul, and Gymnastic, or culture 
of the body. ‘Music’ must be begun before 
Gymnastic. Now ‘ Music’ includes lite- 
vature(dbyot), and literature ts either true 
or false (ub00). We shall educate our 
children by false literature before we teach 
them true; but we shall eschew all legends 
that inculcate views inconsistent with 
those which we desire our Guardians to 
entertain when they are men. Makers 
of legend or fable must be submitted to 
a censorship; and ntost of our present 
legends rejected. Caricatures of the gods, 
like the stories about Cronus and Uranus, 
Zeus and Cronus, are not only false in 
themselves, but ought not, even tf they 
were true, to be told to children, lest they 
breed inhumanity and filial impiety ; nor 
should children be persuaded by Poetry or 
other imitative arts to believe that the gods 
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N a a 
Tis obv 9 mraidela; i yadXerrov evpeiy Bedtiw THs b7r0 


30 TOD ToAAOD ypdovou Hipnuévys; Eat 5é Tov 1) wey ETL Twpact 

om € ’ > \ lal ' ” / ) ’ io > 
yupvactixyn, 9 8 emi wuyn wovoixn. “Koti yap. “Ap odv ov 
povoiky mpotepov apEopeba madevortes 7) yupvaotixn; Iles 


” 
ov; 


Movorkis 8’, eizrov, TLOns Aoryous, 4) OV; 
dutTov eidos, TO pev adnOés, Weddos 8 Erepov; 
35 8 | év apdorépors, mporepov & ev Tots Wevdeow ; 


Aoyov 6é 
Tlasdevréov 


"Eyorye. 
Naé. 


Ov pavédvo, 


” lel / ’ / > ee , iA lol . / 

épn, Tas Néyers. Ov pavOdvers, Hy 8 eyo, OTe Tp@Tov Tois TaLdiows 
a / a a » 

pUvOous Aéyowev; TovTO S€ Tov Ws TO Odrov eEimrety Weddos, Eve SE 


Kat arnOh. 
5 Xpouela. “Kote tavra. 


TpOTeE dé vd oS Ta dia 7) f 
potepov 5€ pwvOots mpos Ta Taldia 7) YyupVactols 
Todro 87 édevyov, OTe wovorKs ™poTEpov 


amtéov %) yupvactixns. "OpOes, pn. Ovxodv oic® btu apyy 
33. elmov v: elroy AIR g!: elrev q’. 1. wWevdeow IL: Wevdéow A. 
quarrel and fight among themselves. No 3876 E 30 totiv S€ rov—povorKy. 


plea of a‘ deeper meaning’ (imbvoua) can 
justify the telling of such tales to children ; 
for children cannot distinguish the spirit 
from the letter, and impressions made 
thus early are difficult to efface. 

8376 £ ff. tls otv 7H Twatdela; KA, 
The educational scheme contained in 
Books 11 and 111 contributes to the pur- 
gation of the rpupwoa més, and thereby 
helps to complete Plato’s second picture 
of an ideal city: see on 372 D ff. For 
the correct understanding of these regula- 
tions it is well to bear in mind (zr) that 
Plato’s object in this preliminary discipline 
is to train the character rather than the 
intellect (cf. Iv 430 C z.), and (2) that all 
the guardians have to pass through this 
curriculum. The higher scheme of edu- 
cation (in Book vi), on the other hand, 
is confined to those guardians who are to 
be made Rulers in the State, and its 
express aim is to educate the intellect 
rather than the will. See especially 
VI 502 FE, VII 521 D—522 A mm. The 
best discussion on Plato’s theory of edu- 
cation in its broader aspects is still, 
I think, Nettleship’s Essay in Hedlenica 
pp. 67—180. Platon’s Erziehungstheorte 
n.s. Schrift. dargestellt von Dr A. Drygas 
Schneidemiihl 1880 is a useful summary. 
For Plato’s criticism of poetry, we may 
refer in particular to Heine’s excellent 
dissertation De vat. quae Platoni c. poet. 
Gr. intercedit &c. Vratislaviae 1880, and 
to Reber’s Plato und die Poesie Leipzig, 


1864. 


The usual Greek view (see for example 
Isocr. 15. 180—185), corrected by Plato 
in III 410 C ff. 

33 elmrov. Richter (77. Jahrb. 1867 
p. 141) revives Muretus’ conjecture eZ6os: 
but e@rov is alone satisfactory. The con- 
fusion of o and w occurs in Inscriptions 
from the third century B.C. onwards 
(Meisterhans? p. 24 2. 128). See also 
Lntrod. § 3. 

ASywv St—repov. The word ‘lies’ 
is here used by Plato in its popular sense 
of that which is false in fact: his own 
definition of the ‘veritable lie’ is different : 
see 382 B x. ‘Lies’ are necessary—so 
Plato holds—in education: only they 
must be moral lies. Under ‘lies’ he 
includes stories (ui#0) about the gods, 
about the daemons and heroes long since 
dead, about a future life—all of them 
subjects where the alleged facts cannot 
be verified. The ddnGets Aéyou are con- 
cerned with men, and are passed over by 
Plato, because he could not state his 
view without anticipating the conclusion 
which the Republic is intended to prove 
(see 111 392 A—C). This point is missed 
by Krohn (772. St. p. 12). 

3774 4 4H: ie. truths of fact 
or history, not yet with reference to moral 
truth, for nothing has been said to change 
the connotation of Wevd7s or its opposite 
adnO4s. In Plato’s view legend contains 
some elements of historical truth. 

6 d&pxi—péyorov: semi - proverbial, 
with reference to dpxh juocv mavrés: cf. 


377 
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Bavtos épyou péyiorov, dddws Te Kal véw Kal drrard | érwody; 
Badwota yap 8) TOTe WAdTTETAL Kal évdveTar TUToV, dv dv TIS 
BovrAntat évonuynvacOar Exdotm. Kowidp pév odv. "Ap oov 
padios odtw Tmapycopyer tods émutvxovtas bd TOY éruTUYOYTOY 
BvOouvs TradOévtas axovew Tors Taidas Kal AapRdvew ev tals 
Wuxais ws éml TO Tord évavtias Sdfas éxeivass, &s, érrevdav 
TENEWO AGC LY, éyewy oinoopeba Seiv avtovs; OvS orwatiodv TAapn- 
copev. Iparov 87 nuiv, ds orev, érictatntéov Tois wvOorrowois, | 
kai Ov pév dy KadoV Tromntwaow, eyKpiTéor, dv 8 dv wn, aTroKpiTéov* 
Tovs & éyxpibévtas Teicopev Tas Tpopovs te Kal pntépas NéyeLv 
Tols Tatolv Kal mrdTTEW Tas Aruyas avToVY Tois pbOoLs TOAD 
HG Xov 7} TA THpata Tals yepaiv' wv S€é viv AéyovaL TOds TOAAODS 
exBrntéov. Lloious 89; &dn. 
dopueOa Kal rods éXdTTOUS. 


,’ lal > , 

Ev tots peifoow, nv 8 eyo, wvOous 
A \ \ \ aN / 

de2 yap 6 Tov avTov TUToV eivar 
\ > ~ 8 f: 0 7 / \ | x > 

kal Tavtov dvvacOat Tovs Te pelfous Kal H ovK 

Yj > 14 2 of fal \ 

"Eywy, €>n* ard’ ovK évv0ow@ ovdé Tos peiLous Tivas NEyeLS. 
a € / {f 3 e/ a 

Ods “Hoiodds te, eitrov, cal “Opnpos juiv éreyérnv Kal of &rdot 


iN; Z 
Tous €XaTTOVS. 
oleu; 


8. tvmov Richards: tvos codd. 


Laws 753 8, and (for the application of 377C 15 Kaddv: sc. “0Aov, which 


the sentiment) 2d. 765 E. 

3877 B 8 pddtora — timov. See 
cr. m. To rbros there are two objections: 
(1) the subject of mAdrrerac and évdverat 
should be the same; but the subject of 
m\arreTat is not TUmos, but the véw kal 
amare orwodv, cf. mrdrrew Tras Wuxas 
in c below: (2) it is more natural and 
correct to say that an object which 
‘is being moulded’ ‘puts on’ a rvzos, 
than to say that the rvos sinks into it. 
Reading rvmov we obtain the proper 
contrast between évdverac and évonu7- 
vac@at: the youth puts on whatever im- 
pression or type the educator desires 
to stamp him with. The metaphor 
becomes more explicit in Plutarch De 
lb. educ. 3 F kabdrep yap oppayides rots 
amanois évamroudrrovra: Knpols, otTws ai 
padnoes rats trav ere madlwy wpwuyxats 
-évarotumovvra. Cf. also Theaet. 191 D 
and Hor. £4. 11 2. 8 argilla quidvis 
imitaberis uda. 

10 padlws ottw: ‘carelessly, without 
more ado’: cf. 378 A and I 331 Cc. This 
idiomatic o#rw is common with adverbs 
like padiws, elkq, darhus, viv, éEaipyys: for 
examples see Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 461. 


some MSS (including II) insert. For ut@ov 
understood from puPomraots cf. III 399 D, 
where rotro i.e. av’dés is understood 
from avdomoot’s, 410 A, where avrol 
(i.e. larpot) follows larpixy, IV 421 E, and 
(with Schneider) Laws 886 C Oeovyoviav 
OveEépxovrat, yevouevol Te (sc. of Geol) ws 
mpos &ddAnAous wulhynoap. 

17 wAdtrev «tA, Mothers and nurses 
practised massage on the bodies of infants: 
cf. Laws 789 E ribévres vomous Thy bev 
Kvovcav mepiTaretv, TO yevouevov dé TAAT- 
TEL TE Olov KHpwov Ews vypdy, Kal méexpL 
dvoty ero omapyavav, and Al. I 121 D. 
A trace of massage practised for medical 
purposes appears in Zeno Fr. 180 (ed. 
Pearson). 

377 D 23 édeyérnv. The dual links 
together Homer and Hesiod as jointly 
responsible for Greek theology: see on 
363 a. Among the first to rebel against 
their authority were Pythagoras, Xeno- 
phanes, and Heraclitus (D. L. vit 21, 
IX 18, IX 1). Xenophanes’ protest was 
particularly famous in antiquity: see 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 1 289 and 1X 193 
ap. Ritter and Preller Hist, Philos. Gr.” 
pp- 76, 77- Plato’s attack on the Olympian 
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a > / a 
momtal. obTor yap Tov pvOovs Tois avOpdros Wevdeis ocuvTo- 


25 Oévtes EdXeyov TE Kal Neyouct. 


la fal 
Ilotovs 87, 7 & Os, Kab Ti adrav 


pewdomevos A€yers ; “Osrep, Hv & eyo, xpi) Kal mp@rov Kal wadtiata 


» \ a / la) 
péuher bar, ddrws TE Kal dav Tis pun Kad@s Yrevdntar. | Tt TobdTO; 


, a a a \ € f / 
"Orav eixatn Tus Kaxds TO Royo TEpl Oedy TE Kai Hpwwv olot 


elow, aTrep ypaeds pwndev eoixoTa ypadewr obs dv duora BovdrAnOy 


30 ypdrar. Kal yap, én, opOds éyes ta ye tovadTa péuper Oar. 


an t a nr / 4 % 9 {/ \ / 
adrra TAS 54 Néyouev Kal Tota; Ipdtov pév, Hv & eyo, TO méeyLaTov 


fal an e \ ,’ a > , € 
Kal Tept Tav peylatwy evdos Oo ElT@V OV KANWS ErevTATO, WS 


Ovpavos te eipyacato & pnow Spacat avtov ‘Haiodos, 6 Te avd 


\ na Me 
Kpovos as étiyswpynoato avtov: ta b€ 87 | trod Kpovou épya Kat 


lal 3 a a € / / 
md0n bro tov véos, ovd av et Hv adNOH, Bunv Seiv padiws otTw 


ANévyeaOas pos appovds Te Kal véovs, AAXA padduoTa EV ouyaoOaL, 


> \ BI] U 3 A > J / 3 if € > Uy 
el S€ dvayKn Tis Hv réyew, Ov ATroppHTwY aKovELY WS ONLYLOTOUS, 


a n ¢ v 
5 Ovcapévous ov yoipov, ara TL péya Kal Arropov Oda, dws 6 TE 


> / ‘ > lal 

édXayioTous cvvéBn akovaat. 
/ 

yaneTrot. 


t 

Kal ydp, 7 & 6s, ob Tot ye of Noyou 
vw ~ vA 

Kat od rexréor y’, pny, & "Adciwarte, |! év TH hpuetepa 


t 2O\ , / > , € iO a Nu asf: joe BY 
TOAEL, OVSE NEKTEOV VE@ GAKOVOVTL, WS AOLK@Y TA ETXATA OVOEV av 


theology in this and the succeeding book 
was perhaps the severest blow that Pagan- 
ism received before the Christian era, and 
pointed the way for those exaggerated 
diatribes against the heathen gods in 
which it afterwards became the fashion 
of early Christian apologists to indulge, 
beginning with the Afology of Aristides 
(cc. 8—11). Cf. X 607 Bz. 

26 Smep—pevSyrar. dmep is Td elkd- 
fev Kaas mepl Oewy etc. A distinction 
is drawn between mere lies and the lie 
which is in itself od xadév, unbeautiful 
and immoral in tendency, e.g. the story 
of Uranus and Cronus (6 elroy ob Kaas 
éwevoaro in E below). Such legends not 
merely misrepresent the gods, but also 
corrupt mankind. 

877 E© 28 éxd{y. It is taken for 
granted that Poetry is a species of imita- 
tion: cf. Laws 668 a—c. 

32 Tov peylotoy : 
neuter: cf. 378 B. 

33 ‘Holodos. Theog. 154—181. 

34 Ta Sé Sr KtA. 674 emphasizes the 
case of Cronus as the most important 
(cf. Prot. 311 D, 312 E): it is so because 
the delinquent is Zeus, the reigning king 
of gods and men. The example set by 


masculine, not 


Zeus on this occasion was no doubt some- 
times used to justify wrong-doing: see 
for example Aesch. Zum. 640, 641, Ar. 
Clouds go4—go6 ms dita dikns ovens 
6 Leds | odk dard\wrev Tov marép avrod | 
djoas; 2b. 1079 ff., Eur. H. A. 1317— 
1319, and especially Pl. Authyph. 5 E— 
6 A, where Euthyphro urges the analogy 
in all seriousness to justify his vexatious 
prosecution of his own father. The per- 
nicious effect of such legends on human 
conduct is again pointed out in Laws 
886, 941 B: cf. also Isocr. Bus. 38—43, 
Luc. Men. 3, and Grote Plato III p. 194 2. 

878A 2 fagdlws ovTw: 377 B x. 

5 Svoapévous—adkotoar. droppyTwr 
suggests the mysteries, whence the allu- 
sion to the ‘mystic pig’ (Ar. Ach. 764). 
For dropov, ‘unprocurable’ (Jowett), dzu- 
pov has been suggested, absurdly enough. 
dmropov is further explained by orws— 
axodoat. It should be noted that ows 
with a past tense of the indicative in 
clauses of this kind is rare in Plato: it 
occurs again only in Zaws 830 B, 959 C 
(where dv should be_ expunged). Cf. 
Weber in Schanz’s Bettraige zur hist. 
Synt. d. Gr. Sprache 1 2, p. 64. 
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Oavpactov Tool, ovS ad adicodvta Tatépa Koddbwv Tavtl TpdTe, 
andra 8 s Xx 7 ra) a Q a fe \ t ’ x \ 
pen av Omep Oewv of TP@TOL TE Kal péytoToL. Od pa TOV 
Ovde ye, 
nv © éyo, TO wapatrav, Ws Oeot Oeots rodeuovai Te Kal ériBov- 


/ 2. ee > \ > a n 
Aia, 7 & bs, obb€ aire pot Soxet éritHdeva eivas Aéyenv. 


Crevover Kal payovtar’ ovdé yap adrnOH:! ei ye Set Huiv tods 


MeAdovTas THY TOdW hrrdakew aicyrotov vopilew TO padiws adX17- 
Rows areyOavecOa* todrod Set yuyavTopwayias te pvOoroyntéov 
avTois Kai TroLKiNTéov, Kal dNAasS EYOpas TrOANAS Kal TavTOdaTras 
GXN et 
/ / ¢ > \ / / iv teat! 
TWS “éeNOMEV TELTELY, WS OVdELS THTOTE TOAITHS ETEpos ETépw 


- , x Lal lal 
Ge@y TE Kal NpwWwY TPOS TUYyEVEls TE Kal OLKELOUS AUTAD. 


> ie 7h »+ la) a fon f a \ 
arnxyGeto oS éoTw TovUTO Savoy, TOLav’TA EKTEA MAAXOV TPdS 


\ / A. | \ L \ / \ t 
Ta TaLola evOus Kab YEpovol KaL Ypaval, Kal mT pea BuTEpots 


ie \ \ \ ’ 
- yuyvopuévots Kal Tovs TroLnTas éyyUs ToUTwY avayKkacTéoyv Royo- 


11. doxel v: doxO ALLE g. 19. Aexréa IL: om. A. 


378 B g ov8’ ad has been need- in the Erechtheum: cf. Zuthyph. 6 B, C 


and Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen 


lessly doubted by Richter (77. Jahro. 
1867 p. 142), who suggests ovdév. The 
words dévkwy—rowot correspond to the 
conduct of Uranus and Cronus towards 
their children: o%6’ af—rpédrw to Cronus’ 
treatment of Uranus, and Zeus’ of Cronus. 
Cf. Zuthyph.5E—6 4. The Luthyphro 
presents so many parallels to § 378 that 
some have—erroneously, no doubt—sup- 
posed it to be a spurious elaboration of 
that section: see my edition of the dia- 
logue p. xxix. 

378 Cc 15 oAdod Sei—rrovkiArTéov. 
moNAod de? is not adverbial (like 7xra), 
as J. and C. assert: otherwise de? would 
be de’v (so Herwerden would read AZnem. 
N. S. x1 p. 339). The asyndeton is 
justified by emphasis and the ampliative 
character of the sentence. The verbals 
are best explained (with Stallbaum) by 
supposing an ellipse of efvac: cf. Schanz 
LVov. Comm. Fl. p. 33. 

16 qmouKxwAréov. rovxi\\ew is used of 
depicting in a variety of colours (VIII 557 
c), not necessarily by embroidery. Cf. 
373 Az. There is probably a special 
reference here to the mémAos. At the 
greater, if not also at the lesser, Pana- 
thenaic festival, a robe woven by Athenian 
maidens and representing the triumph of 
Athena and the Olympians over the giants, 
together with other celestial fights, was 
carried in procession to the Acropolis, 
and presented to the statue of the goddess 


A. P. 


pp. 107 ff. The subject was depicted on 
the Parthenon frieze: see Baumeister 
Denkm. d. kl. Alterth. 11 p. 1185. The 
allusion to the ceremony is the more 
appropriate in this connexion, if, as 
appears to be probable, the action of the 
dialogue takes place just before the great 
Panathenaea of 410 B.c. See Introd. 


18 @s ov8els KTA. Plato desires to 
obtain a religious sanction for his institu- 
tions, as in the myth 111 414 8 ff. The 
best dOnunydpos, according: to Socrates, 
is 6 ordoes Te Tavwy Kal dudvoray Eurrormv 
(Xen. Mem. Iv 6. 14): and the Platonic 
State may from this point of view be 
regarded as ‘‘an attempt to determine 
the ways and means of securing political 
oudvoa” (Krohn P27. Sz. p. 369). 

19 Aektéa—see cv. w.—cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Madvig’s suggestion, that 
MaG\dov is corrupt for paréov or doréov 
or the like, and Liebhold’s pednréov for 
wa\Xov, are much less probable than the 
accidental omission of Nexréa in A. See 
Introd. § 5. Vermehren (PZ. Stud. p. 92), 
rejecting Nexréa, would carry on pvo)o- 
ynréov or the like; but this solution is 
much too difficult. 

378 D 20 kal mpecButépors yryvo- 
pévots. The dative goes with \oyorotety 
(‘to make tales for them as they grow 
older’), and kat before rods rounrds means 
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move. “Hpas 8é Secpovs td véos kal “Agaiotov pipers vm 
matpos, méNovTOs TH pyTpL TUMTOMEéVy apuvELY, Kal Beopayxias 
dcas “Opunpos memoinxey ov trapabextéov eis THY TOW, OUT eV 
Urovolaus TeTolnuévas ovTE avev VITOVvOLaV. 6 yap Vvéos ovX obosS 
Te Kpivew 6 Ti Te VIrovola Kal 0 uy, GAN’ 2 dv THALKODTOS @Y AABN 
év tais S0€ais, Svcéxvita | Te Kal apwetactata girel yiyver@ar. 
av 8» icws &vexa Tepl TavTos TounTéov, & TpwTa aKovovow, 6 TL 
KaAMaTA pmevOoroynpéva TPds apeTnY aKovery. 

XVIII. "Eyes yap, &fn, Adyov. 


a ~ , € an / \ 
époton nuads, tadta atta éotiv Kai tives of pdOor, Tivas av 


‘ , é 
AXr el Tis ad Kal TavTa 


haiwev; Kal éy@ elroy °O ’Adeiwavte, ovK éopev ToinTtal eyo TE 
Kal ov év T@ TapovTt, | GAN oikiaTal Toews. oiKiaTais SE TOUS 
pev TUTOUS TrpoGHKEL Edévat, év ols det vOoAOYEiv TOUS ToLUNTas, 
map ods éay TOLdowW oUK éTiTpETTTéOV, OV fuNY avVTOIS ye TroLnTéoV 


pvOous. “OpOds, pn’ aX’ avo 81) ToDTO, of TUTOL TEpl Oeoroyias, 


etiam. This explanation was proposed 
by Richter (77. Jahrb. 1867 p. 138) and 
Vermehren (I. c. p. 91), and is probably 
right. Cf. Ar. Frogs 1054 f. Others 
connect the words with kal yépovor Kal 
ypavol: old men, old women, and the 
boys themselves as they grow older, must 
tell such stories mpds rd madla evOvs. But 
it is difficult to understand rots macdiocs 
with yryvouevors unless mpecBurépos yey- 
vouévots is construed with Aoyoroceiv. 

22 ‘véos. Hephaestus. Ards is a false 
reading derived from a mistaken reference 
to //. xv 18 ff. The story (according to 
Clement ap. Suid. s. vv. "Hpas d¢ decuods 
jd viéos) was in Pindar: rapa Iwddpw 
yap bro “Hdatorov decueverar év TH Ur’ 
avTov KatacKevacdévTe. Opdvw—xal pace 
SeOfvar atryy émiBouedcacay “Hpaxnel. 
Cf Pausi i 20.83% 

“Hoalorov pipes. 7. 1 586—594. 


23, Qcopaxlas—od mapadextéov. Ho- 
mer //. XX I—74, XXI 385—513. Cf. 
Xenophanes 7% 1. 19—22 (Bergk) 


and Pind. Ol. 1X 43, 44 mH vuv Naddyer 
Ta Tor’ éa mb\emoy paxav Te macay 
xwpls ddavarwv. 

24 év vovolats: adverbial, like & 
gapuakov eld 111 389 B (J. and C.). 
The allegorical interpretation of Homer 
probably originated in the desire to save 
his character for piety and morality: 
wavTy yap joéBnoev (says Heraclides 
Alleg. Hom. ad init.), ef pdev Add7- 


yopnoev. Before the time of Plato it was 
practised by Theagenes of Rhegium, 
Anaxagoras, Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 
Stesimbrotos of Thasos and others: see 
Wolf Proleg. ad Homerum pp. 161—166 
and Jebb’s Homer p. 89. In Plato’s day 
the Cynics were the chief exponents of 
this school of criticism, especially Anti- 
sthenes: examples may be found in 
Winckelmann’s Aztisth. Frag. pp. 16, 
23—28: cf. also Diimmler Azztisthenica 
pp. 16 ff. Diimmler, many of whose 
combinations are highly speculative, re- 
gards the present passage as directed 
against Antisthenes, whose rivalry with 
Plato is well known: but there is no- 
thing to suggest any personal reference. 
The historical Socrates occasionally played 
with the same weapons, as appears from 
Xen. Symp. 3. 6, and Mem. 1 3. 7: so 
also does Plato, but seldom, if ever, with- 
out irony, e.g. Rep. I 332 B HvlEaTo— 
6 Lipwvidns morntexKGs: cf. also Theaet. 
194.C, A/c. 11147 B—Dal. Plato’s attacks 
upon Homer lent a great impetus to this 
method of exegesis—the only method, as 
it was thought, by which his animad- 
versions could be met: cf. Schow’s 
FHlerachdes pp. 223—234. 

378 F—880 c What then are the 
moulds in which our legends must be 
cast? God should always be represented 
as He really is. Now God is good, and 
as good cannot be the cause of evil, He 
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/ Xx 5 f ’ \ 
Tives av elev; Tovoide mov tives, jv S éyd* ofos Tuyyaver 6 Oeds 5 
»” 2X , > , Ss ” lal 
@v, del SnTrov atrodotéov, éav Té Tis a’TOV év éreowy Town, eav TE 


> / a 
ev péedeowv, av Te ev Tpaywdia. Ai yap. 


Ovxodv ayaos 6 ye 
Te Kat AexTéov ovTw; Ti pjv; “AXA pv ovdév 
ye tav ayabav BraBepov. % ydp; Ov pos Sone? *Ap’ ody d ph 
BraBepov, Brarte.; Ovdapuds. “O 8é py) BAdrreL, KaKOV TL TroLEL; 10 
Ovde todTo. “O dé ye undeév Kaxov trove?, ovS av Tivos ein KaKod 
aitvov; las yap; Ti 8; w@hértpov to dyabov; Nai. Aitwov 
Nai. 


2 \ tal \ 5 > / 7 a \ A ? i 
andra TOV Mev €U EXOVTO@V QLTLOV, TWV O€ KAK@V AVALTLOV. 


Ovx« dpa twavtwv ye aitioy TO ayabor, 

Ilav- 
PaNe) , > e > t 

Ovd’ dpa, wv 8 eye, 0 eds, érresdn ayabos, 15 


apa edt payias; 


TeAas! y', Edy. 
fi \ / / \ 
TavTwv av ein aitvos, WS ol TOAAOL A€éyovaty, GAAA OAiywV peEV 

lal > , rn 
tots avOpwros aitios, ToANOY b€ avaitios' TOA yap édaTTw 
2 Ad a lal e on \ n \ 2 lal Qs yA 
Taya0a Tey KakoOv nuiv Kal Tov pev ayabdv ovdéva aAddov 


6, 7. éav Te &v wédXeow IL: om. A. Io. pn BAdwre—O O€ ye II et in 


mg. A?: om. Al. 


zs the cause of little to the human race, 
Jor evil is far more common in the world 
than good. This ts one of the canons 
which our poets are to observe; but it ts 
constantly violated by Homer and others. 
Evil must never be attributed to the gods ; 
or, if it ts, 7 must be represented as a 
chastening visitation for the sufferer’s 
good. 

379 A 5  olos TUYXAvEL—év Leder Ly. 
Tuyxdve. dv =‘really is’: cf. I 337 B x. 
On the omission of édy re év wéXeow in A 
see /ntrod. § 5. 

83798 8 GAAd pHy KTA. It is first 
proved that good is not the cause of evil 
(G\\G phv—mres ydp;), and next that 
good is the cause of edmpayia (ri 6é;— 
vat): the conclusions are then stated in 
the reverse order. The step by which 
each conclusion is reached—-the identifi- 
cation of dyaéy and &péAwov—is Socratic 
(cf. Xen. Mem. iv 6. 8); but it is doubtful 
if the historical Socrates ever went so far 
as to deny that God is sometimes the 
cause of real evil or adversity to man, 
in spite of his belief in Providence (dem. 
1 4 and lV 3; yet I 4. 16 ole & dy rods 
Geovs Tots dvOpwmos Sdéav euddoa, ws 
ixavol elow e& kal Kakw@s Tovety, el wh 
Ovvarol noav;). The moral goodness 
of the Deity himself was proclaimed 
before Socrates and Plato by Xeno- 
phanes, Pindar, and the dramatists, 


but the inference, that God, because 
He is good, is never the cause of evil, 
is probably due to Plato. Bacchylides 
expresses a kindred sentiment in 77. 29 
(Bergk) Zebs byiwé5wr, bs amavra dép- 
xerat, | ovx aiztos Ovarols meyadwy axéw. 
Read in the light of Book v1, the theology 
of this and the succeeding chapters gains, 
no doubt, in significance and depth; yet 
it is illegitimate to argue on this account 
(as Susemihl does Genet. Entwick. 
p- 121) that the existence of the Idea 
of Good is already presupposed, unless 
it is shewn that Plato could not have 
purified his theology except by meta- 
physics. In point of fact, Plato might 
have written the end of Book UI even 
if he had never thought of the Ideas 
at all. 

379c 15 08’ dpa—mdvtwv. Con- 
trast Aesch. Ag. 1485, 1486 Acds ravaitiov 
mavepyéra. | TL yap Bporots dvev Acds Te- 
hetrar; Suppl. 822—824 and many other 
examples in Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp- 26, 51 ff., and Wachhom. Theol. pp. 
16, 18, 60 ff., 73 ff. 

17 ‘tov yap—rpiv. An old saying, 
as appears from Pind. Pyth. 3. 81 ff. 
pavOdvav oic0a mpotépwy* | év map éohov 
miata civdvo Salovrar Bporots | dbdvaros, 
and Eur. Suppl. 196, 7: cf. also Hom. 
TL XRIV 527) ff., Philem 7. Jxe. 65 
(ed. Meineke). Plato and Aristotle 
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A a ’ Ya a a \ by, 2 ? > 
aittatéov, Tov Sé KaKa@V GAN atta Sel Entetv Ta aitLa, aXX ov 


tov GOeov. 


"ArnOéotata, épn, Soxeis pot réyeuv. 


Ovn dpa, nv & 


[379C 


, € , Gece eZ a , | \ 
éyé, atodextéov ote ‘Opnpou ovr aAXov TomTod TavTHv | Thy D 


4 ‘ / 
Gpaptiav mept tovs Oeovs avontws apaptavovTos Kat eyovTos, 


ws So10b wiPou 


, > \ 7) 
KaTtakelatat ev Atos ovoet 
n ” ic \ > a ty \ a lal A 
KNp@v €umreror, o mev écOXOr, avTap 0 dethov 


Sree 
Kat @ 


pev av petEas 0 Leds 80 audortépor, 


a if v ? > a 
GNAOTE mév TE KAKM O YE KUPETAL, ANNOTE 5° écAA@, 


e ’ XN 7 > > ” \ i 
® & av py, adr adkpata Ta Erepa, 


Tov 8€ Kakn BovBpwortts emt yOova Siav édXavve 


‘oud ws tapias nuiv Zevs 


A / 
ayad@v TE KAKOY TE TETUKTAL. 


XIX. Thy b€ tév bpxwv Kai orovday cbyxvow, fv o Lav- 
dapos cuvéyeev, éav tus pH Ou “A@nvas te kai Avos yeyovévan, ovK 
2 4 >Q\ a oy \ / \ t uf \ 
émratveroueOa, ovdé Oedv epiy TE Kai Kpijow Ova Bé€msttos TE Kai 


cy b J Pp \ / (4 
Avs: ovd’ av, ws Aloydtros réyet, EaTéov akovely TOUS VéoUS, OTL 


make room for it in their philosophies : 
see eg. Pol. 273 D, Laws go6 a, and 
Arist. Probl. X 45. 895% 39 ff. n pvous 
gavra pev mdvta moet, Kal mdelouvs Kal 
Trelw, orovdaia 5 é\aTTw, Kal ob mdavTa 
divara. The counterpart in the sphere 
of morals is Bias’s of rod)ol xaxol; with 
which may be compared ep. IV 428 E, 
431 A, 442 A,C, 1X 588 D. It is a melan- 
choly cry born of the age of iron: in the 
golden age—so Plato tells us Pol. 273 Cc 
—the balance was the other way. 

19 GAN dtrra—tdatria. The dualism 
should not be taken too seriously, in spite 
of the good and evil souls in Laws 896 E. 
Plato is not now constructing a philo- 
sophy, but casting moulds for theology 
and poetry. 

879 D 23 Sool rior. See //. XXIV 
527—532 dOotol ydp re mlOor KaTakelarac 
év Atds obder | Swpwv ofa Sidwor Kakwv, 
érepos O€ édwy' | pév x’ dupléas dwn 
Leds tepmixépavvos, | d\dNoTe wév TE KaKy 
& ye Ktperat, &AdNoTE 5’ ecOKG* | @ OE ke 
Tay uypav dwn, AwBnTrdov eOnkev | Kal é 
Kakh BovBpworts éml xOdva Stay édavver. 
In our Homer there is apparently only 
one jar of good to two of evil (see 


Leaf ad loc. and cf 379 ¢ 7.) am 
Plato there is one of each. So great 
a difference is not likely to be due to 
Plato: it is easier to believe that he 
used a different recension from the Alex- 
andrian. The use of kjpes unpersonihed 
was apparently not admitted by the 
Alexandrian critics. Cf. Wolf Proleg. 
p- 37, and Howes in Harvard Studies 
zm Cl. Phil. Vi p. 204. 

879 E 31 dya0ov—rérvKrar is either 
from a lost line of Homer, or from some 


other poet (as Schneider inclines to 
think): note o¥r’ dAdov monrod just 
above. There can hardly be any refer- 


ence to Z/. IV 84 Zevs, ds 7 dvOpdrwv 
Taulins modéuoco Térukrat, as Howes 
imagines (Il. c. p. 196). The sentiment 
is common: cf. e.g. Hes. O. D. 669 and 
Pind. /sthm. IV 52, 53 Leds ta Te kal Ta 
véuer, Leds 6 mavTwy Kvptos. 

32 orov8av ctyxvow. Z/. Iv 6g ff. 

34 Oeav epv te kal kploty. This is 
usually explained as referring to the 
Theomachy (//. XxX 1—74), which was 
caused by Zeus and Themis in the sense 
that Zeus sent Themis to summon the 
gods to the council at which it was 
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A rat 
Geos péev aitiav duvet Bporois, 


Tay KakOoat Odpa TaprHdnv Oéry. 


CG 


> > oF A > ea lal \ > wn nr 
arr €av Tis Tron, €v ols TadTa Ta iauPela évertiv, TA THS NudBns 5 


/ nr \ n XN \ - fal 
TaOn 7 Ta WedXoTidav 7) TA Tpwixa } TL GAXO THY ToLo’TwY, 4 od 


n > / > 5) {4 a > / n 
eod Epya éatéov ata rA€yeww, 7) ef Oeod, éEevperéov avtois oyeddv 


a na e lal , n t 
ov voV nets Noyov CnTovpev, Kal NexTéov, ws 6 pev Beds Sixard TE 


\ > \ > t 
Kat ayaba | eipyafero, of 6€ @vivavto Korabopevor: ws &€ &OXLOL 


sanctioned (v. 4). But (1) Themis’ part 
in causing the Theomachy is very small, 
(2) the simplest and most natural mean- 
ing of xpiovs is not ‘contention,’ but 
‘judgment’ or ‘decision,’ and (3) the 
Theomachy in Homer is not productive 
of evil to men, but only to the gods them- 
selves: its citation here would therefore 
be quite irrelevant. W. R. Hardie (in 
Cl. Rev. Iv p. 182) is, I believe, right in 
supposing that the strife of the goddesses 
three and Paris’ judgment is meant. épus 
and xpiots are regularly thus used: e.g 
Eur. 7. A. 1307 xplow—orvyvav épw re 
kaddovas; cf. 2b. 581, Hel. 708, Troad. 
924, Hec. 644 f. Kplows was the name 
of Sophocles’ play on the judgment of 
Paris (7r. 330). The poem referred to 
by Plato is the Cypria (so also Wilamo- 
witz Hom. Unters. p. 367 2. 46), which 
traced the war of Troy to the judgment 
of Paris, and that to Zeus’ deliberations 
with Themis (Zevs Bovdeverar pera Tis 
O€udos rept Tod Tpexrkotd modéuov Kinkel 
Epic. Graec. Fr. p. 17. O€umdos is 
Heyne’s emendation for Oéridos: but it 
is scarcely open to doubt : for the marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis, at which the three 
goddesses quarrelled, was an episode of the 
poem, and Thetis could hardly therefore 
have been privy to the plot. See Kinkel 
l. c. pp. 20, 22 and Jebb’ s Homer p. 153). 
Themis was Zeus’ dpxaia ddoxos (Pind. 
Fr. 30 Bergk), and still appears as one 
of the Olympians in //. xv 87. The 
Cypria is quoted again by Plato in 
Luthyph. 12 4. We may fairly suppose 
that Oedv epis re Kal xplots was the head- 
ing of one of the introductory episodes in 
the poem: to this also the omission of 
the article with épw re kat xplow seems 
to point. Mr Hardie thinks Plato may 
have attributed the poem to Homer; but 
Luthyph.\.c. (6 mownrhs 6 toujoas) does 
not favour this view. 

380 A 3. Beds pev—BéAq: Aesch. 
Fr. 160. For other examples of this 


familiar Greek idea see Nagelsbach Hom. 
Theol. p. 321 and Nachhom. Theol. pp. 
54 ff. 

év ois—tveotiv. I have left these 
words in the text, although they are 
certainly open to suspicion, and have 
been condemned by Platt (C7. Rev. 111 
p- 72). The antecedent to ols is ap- 
parently 7a ris NidBns raOn; but the 
play was not called ‘The sufferings of 
Niobe’ but ‘ Niobe,’ and the relative can 
hardly precede its antecedent in sentences 
of this kind. If ofs is referred to ratra 
understood after zon, then év is difficult: 
‘if any one puts into poetry topics in 
which these iambics occur’ gives no good 
sense. Unless Plato is writing very in- 
accurately, we must pronounce the clause 
a marginal gloss on Ta4—7d0y. 

3808 9 @vivavTo koAafspevor. An 
earlier generation looked upon punish- 
ment as retributory—dpdcavr: madeiy. 
This view appears in Hes. 7%. 217, ed. 
Goettling, and especially in Aeschylus, 
e.g. Ag. 1563 f., Choeph. 309—314, 400 
—404, 886, 927: in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides it is rarer (Azt. 1074—1076, Z/. 
14itf., 1495 f., Andr. 438, Suppl. 614 
—616), and Euripides expressly argues 
against it in Or. 508 ff. Traces of a 
milder theory were however contained in 
the doctrine rdOos udbos (Ag. 176 ff.), as 
well as in the use of words like swdpovi- 
few, Stxarody, evOdvew, for ‘punish.’ In 
Plato punishment is remedial. Ignorance 
or vice is in the soul what disease is in 
the body (IV 444 C, cf. IX 591 A, B), and 
the judge is the soul’s physician (III 
409 E ff., Gorg. 478 D): hence (Gorg. 
480 B ff.) ‘the sinner should go before the 
judge as a patient visits his doctor, and 
we should even prosecute our guilty 
friends and relations. See also Laws 
854 DQ, 862 E, 934 A, 944 D roy yap 
Kakov ael det Kond fev, ww? apelvwy 7. The 
punishment, again, which awaits -the 
wicked after death is intended to cure 
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\ a a , ’ b] / 4 

pev of Sixnv Siddvtes, Hv dé 87 6 Spav Tavra Oeos, ovK eateov NEeyey 
cy 4 , ¢ 

Tov ToinThy. GAN et pev STL edeHnOnoav Kodacews AEyoueY ws 

n € \ las n > / is 

“Oro of Kaxol, Svdovres Sé Sdenv @fheXodvTo v0 Tov Geod, éaTEov 
an 5) \ BA le 

kaka 88 al'tiov pdvar Oedv Tit yiryverOan ayabov dvta, SvapwayeTeov 

a a is an ld ? / 
TavTl TpOT@ UNTE TWA EYELY TAUTA Ev TH AUTOU TrOAEL, EL MEANEL 
’ / / / 

evvounoerOat, unTE TIA aKoveELV, UNTE VEeaTEpor | wnTE TpETBUTEpOY, 
a ¢ f ev x 

pnre ev weTp@ pyte dvev pétpov puOoroyovvTa, ws oUTE dla av 
/ > / A / co BA 

Aeyoueva, ef A€yotTo, oVTe Evudopa piv ovte 

/ / / > yy , n 

Loprnpos cot ely, epyn, Tovtov Tov 
\ d x v a \ 

OSdtos pev tolvuv, Hv & eyo, els Av ein TOV TreEpi Beovs 

Sp ia yo, ” 


ye > \ 
ovpgwva avTa 
lal / 
avuTots. vomwov, Kal oe 
> / 
apéo KEL. 
, A Li - e / & la / LX \ e 
VO_@VY TE KAL TUTTMV, EV W denoes Tous NEyovTas NEYELY KAL TOUS 
lal an n' > \ nm > 4 
ToLlovvtTas Tovely, wn WavTwY aitiov Tov Geov, adda TOV ayabov. 
\ / ’ y > / 
Kai par’, épn, aroxpn. 
\ A, Ya "s \ 
Ti dé 69! 6 Sevtepos b5e; dpa yonta Tov Oedv ole. eivar Kal 
ae an Vi f ’ y \ \ 
olov é& émiBovarns pavtdvecOas addoTE ev AddaLs LEaLS, TOTE MEV 


16. pyre ev IL: wy dv A, 


their souls, unless they are incurable: 
and such as are themselves incurable, 
help to cure others by their deterrent 
example (X 616 A): so that in its 
deepest relations this doctrine reaches 
to the very roots of Plato’s philo- 
sophy, with all due deference to Mr 
W. 5S. Lilly, who with much intemper- 
ance of language denounces those who 
attribute such a view to Plato (Fortnightly 
Review N.S. XLVI p. 116). 

14 € TH avrod méder: ‘in one’s 
own city,’ with reference to the subject 
of dtawaxeTéov, not to Twa. Plato implies 
that the preachers of such theology must 
be suppressed in his ideal city. In all 
this Teichmiiller (Zz¢. Fehd. 1 p. 114) 
detects an assault upon Isocrates, but his 
evidence is of the slightest. 

38O0c 16 pvodoyotvrTa is rejected 
by Herwerden: Ast suggested putodo- 
youueva. The choice of the participle 
is determined by \éyew, which is more 
important than dkovew: for without say- 
ing hearing is impossible. p7jre vewrepov 
unre mpecBurepoy belongs both to déyew 
and to dkoveuv. 

20 vonov re Kal tUrwyv. All laws 
are in Plato’s view only moulds or out- 
lines, within which our actions should 
fall. Cf. infra 383 C and especially Pol. 
294 A ff. 


880 D—3838 Cc nx the second place, 
God ts changeless, and incapable of deceiv- 
ing. He is changeless, since He is the best. 
That which ws the best cannot be changed 
by others, and will not change itself, for 
it can only change to what ts worse. 
Homer and the other poets err im attri- 
buting changefulness to the gods. Netther 
can God deceive, for while the trie or 
veritable lie, that 7 to say, ignorance 
of truth within the soul, is hateful alike 
to gods and men, the spoken lie, which ts 
but an image of the other, ts admissible 
only when used against enemies, or on 
behalf of friends, or to invest the ancient 
and unknown with a semblance of reality. 
God has no need of lying for any of these 
ends; he is therefore wholly true. In 
this respect also Homer and Aeschylus 
musrepresent the divine nature. 

38OD 23 dpa yénra KtTA. Although 
the gods are constantly represented as 
deceivers in Greek poetry and legend, 
Plato was by no means the first to up- 
hold the opposite view. In Pindar 
(OZ. 10. 4) Truth is the daughter of Zeus, 
and the dramatists often teach a similar 
doctrine: see Nagelsbach Vachhom. Theol. 
p- 46. There is a close imitation of Plato’s 
argument throughout this passage in Arist. 
fr. 15. 1476> 14 ff. ed. Rose. 
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DN , \ > n 
avuTOV Yylyvopevoy Kat GAdTTOVTA TO avTOD Eidos Els TOANAS 25 


7 \ ni € n > lal \ lal lal fal 
Hophas, tore S€ Huds atatdvta Kat Towobvta Tepi avTov ToLadTa 


fal Xx iy na 5 an a 
Soxely, 4) dmAoby Te elvat Kal TdvT@VY Kota THs éavTod idéas 


2 Ne ” fal lal UZ 
exBaiverv; Ovx« exo, pn, viv ye otws eimetv. Ti &€ TodSe; odK 


> U ” Ie/ na ¢ a a 
avaykn, eimep TL é€iotato Ths av’tod idéas, ) avTo bd’ éavToU 


/ fal 
E peOictacdar! 7) bm aAdov; “Avdyen. Odcodv td pév Gddov 3 


X BA ” v4 > nw f a lal e an 
Ta aploTa EN OVTA NKLOTA ANAOLOVUTAL TE KAL KLVELTAL; OLOV OWLA 


e Ni la \ / 
VTO GLTLOV TE KAL TOT@V Kal TOVwWY, Kal TAY huTOV VITO ELAnoEoV 


\ ay a? \ lal 4 4 
TE Kal avéwov Kal TOV ToLOVT@YV TAOnLdTwY, OU TO UYyLeTTATOY Kal 


> , / a a 
381 iayupotatoy nKiota | adrowdTar; Ids 8 od}; WVuyny & ov rHv 
> 8 Ip \ U a me A ” dt / 
avopEeloTaTny Kal ppovimwTtatny neat av TL &EwGev mdbos Tapa- 


“ 


/ > 
Eevév Te Kal GAXoLwWoevev; Nai. 


Kal pny mov cal ta ye EvvOera 


/ ji \ > , 

TAVTA OKEVN TE KAL OLKOOOUHMATA Kal Audiéc pata KATA TOV aUTOV 
/ \ > > , a ¢ 

Noyov Ta ev Eelpyaoméva Kal ed ExovTAa VIO ypovov Te Kal THY 


ad\rAov TaOnudtwv HKicta addoLodrat. 
B 6) 70 Karas éyov, ) puces 4! Téxvn 1 apdorépass, éKayiotny 


31. Kal xuve?ra—ovriwy re IL et in mg. A?: om. Al. aoe 


4. Kal audéouara IL: om. A. 


Ilav 


"Eott 67 tadra. 


ov II: of A. 


25 avtrév is emphatic: the contrast 
is between actual and apparent trans- 
formations of the Deity. After avrév, 
Herwerden would insert mavrodarér, 
comparing 381 E; before it, Richards 
adds é\Xov, by which Benedictus and Ast 
replace avrévy. Hartman proposes <7i> 
yeyvopevov. It has apparently escaped 
notice that yuyvduevor, as well as a\\ar- 
TovTa TO avrou etdos, belongs to els woANas 
poppds in the sense of ‘ passing into’: cf. 
Tim. 57 A els ado Te yuyvouevoy, infra IIT 
400 B els Bpaxv Te kal wakpor yeyvomevor, 
IX 588 c, and the frequent idiom yéveous 
els e.g. Phaed. 71 B, 71 E, PAzl. 26 D, 
Tim. 49 C, 54B. 

27 atdodv: one of the watchwords 
of Plato’s State (370 B, C, 374 A—D al.): 
his citizens are to be nothing if not amo. 
In making the gods a reflection of the 
type of human character which he desired 
to foster, Plato is acting strictly in accord- 
ance with the method of Greek theology, 
whose Olympus is an image of human 
society. The end of human action is 
dpolwors bey Kara 7d duvardy ( Theaet. 
176 B); and Plato’s God, changeless and 
with ‘no shadow of turning,’ furnished 
the citizens of his ideal city with an 
abiding standard of human conduct. — Cf, 


383 C. 

28 rl 8 +68; Steinhart (Platon’s 
Werke V p. 680) justly observes that the 
method of reasoning employed here— 
the disproof of each of the two members 
of the opposite alternative—recalls the 
arguments by which Parmenides estab- 
lished the attributes of Being (see RP.” 
§§ 95, 98); but the resemblance is not 
close enough to suggest that Plato was 
thinking of Parmenides when he wrote 
this chapter. Although the unchange- 
ableness of God was taught by Xeno- 
phanes and the Eleatics, there are few 
if any traces of such a doctrine outside 
the philosophers before Plato. 

SBOE 30 tro pev dddov KTA. per 
has its counterpart in aAN’ dpa adrds abrov 
KTA. 381 B. 

3I Ktvetrav: a more general word for 
change than aA\outra: cf. Theaet. 181 D 
d00 dh—eldn Kkwioews, addolwow, Ti dé 
mepipopdv: The doctrine of the perma- 
nence and immutability of good enunciated 
here foreshadows, but does not presup- 
pose, the metaphysical predominance of 
the Good in Book v1. 

SB1A 4 Kal dpdiécpara. See cr. x. 
and Jntrod. § 5. 
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f 
petaBornv wa drrov évdéxeras. *KovKer. 
an n Yi yg 
ye Kat Ta TOD Oeod TravTn apioTa eXEL. 
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"AANA pay 0 Oeos 
Ids 8 ob; Tadrn pev 


5) Hevota av ToAdas pophas tayxou 6 Geos. “Hatota dfra. 


bz x \ > Ape 
XX. °AXN dpa avtos avTov petaBardor av Kat addoLot; 


Ajrov, py, OTL, elmrep addovodTat. 


5 \ Ue 4 
Ilorepov ody émi to BédtLov 


£ dN 2 \ a Sse ah 
Te Kal KANALOV pEeTAaBAaAXEL EaUTOY, 7) ETL TO YELpOY Kal TO alaXLOV 


Le) lal > lal > "f 
éavtod; “Avaykn, ébn, éml To xelpor, eiep addovodTau. | ov yap C 


a e a 5 ee) t 
mou évded ye bhaopuev Tov Gedy KadXovs 7) apeTns eivat. “OpOotarta, 


‘ » a » / 5 9 y 
ny & eyo, Aéyers’ Kal obTws exovTos Soxet dv Tis go1, © AdciparTe, 


an a an \ 9 r , , 
ExOV aUTOV YElpw TroLely OTHodY 7) Deady 1) avOpdrrewv ; ‘AdvvaTor, 


fal f MN ) lal > ’ 
épy. “Advvarov dpa, épny, Kai Oe@ eOedevy avTOV adroLodY* adr, 


Ad 4 / wy BA x» 2 \ \ va > n 4 
@S €0OLKE, KANN TOS Kal aploTas @V €lS TO Ouvatov EKACDTOS AUTWV 


/ SNe a *) a ¢ a a a7 + 2 / ” 
Mével ael ATMS Ev TH AUTOD Mophy. Atraca, é€pn, avaykn, Emorye 


a ’ 3 / (2 lal an A 
doxet. Myédeis apa, | nv & éye, & dpiote, NEYETH Hiv THY TOLNTOY, 


¢ 
@S 


/ > lal 
Geol Eeivoutiy éorxoTes GAXOSATOICL 


A lal f 
mavrTotot TeN€OovTes EmLaTpwhaat TOdNAS' 


25 unde Lpwréws cal Oétid0s Kataevdérbw pundeis, und év Tpayo- 


Slats wn® év Tols GdXOLs Tornpaci eicayéTo “Hpay nrAXroLwpévny 


€ 
@s léperay ayelpovaay 


"Ivdyou “Apyetov rotapod maiciv Brodmpors: 


g. ye Il: re A. 


381 Cc 20 dvdyKn: sc. éorly. For 
Ewovye doxet without ws see on I 332 E. 
Hartman needlessly suggests €uwovye 6o- 
KEV. 

381D 23 Geol—mdAnas. Od. xviI 
485 f. Cf. Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. 
pp. 166—168. 

25 IIpwréws kal OériSos. For Pro- 
teus see Od. IV 456—458. Aeschylus 
also wrote a satyric drama called Proteus: 
fragg. 208—213. The transformations 
of Thetis to escape marrying Peleus had 
been celebrated by Pindar (Wem. Iv 
62 ff.), Sophocles (#7. 548), perhaps also 
(as Stallbaum thinks) by Hesiod in his 
érBadduov els IIndéa xal Oérw (see 
Goettling’s Hesiod pp. XLIx and 304). 

27 ws tépercav—Broddpors: from Aesch. 
Zavrpiac (Schol. on Ar, Frogs 1344). 
Dindorf (Aesch. /%. 170) restores as 
follows : épecavyévoror | Nbudars Kpnvidow 
Kvdpator Oeaiow ayelpw, |’ Ivdxou ’Apyetou 


worauod maily B.o0dwpots. Herwerden’s 
Brodwpov is a wanton change: the sons of 
the river-god are his tributaries, and life- 
giving like himself. It is not clear why 
Hera was disguised as a priestess. The 
incident in Inachus’ history most suited 
to dramatic treatment was the persecution 
of his daughter Io by Hera in consequence 
of her intrigue with Zeus. As Io was 
a priestess of Hera, Hera may have dis- 
guised herself as another priestess in order 
to discover her husband’s unfaithfulness : 


_see Apollod. Bz6/. 11 1. 3 pwpadels dé 


(sc. 6 Zevds) bd “Hpas, rs perv Kdpns 
avawevos els Bovy pereudpdwoe evKHy, 
aurhy O€ amrwudcaro un csuvedOeiv. The 
subject seems to have been treated by 
Sophocles in his satyric drama /xzachus 
(Frage. 255—278). With ws iépeav dyel- 
povcav cf. dyvpra in 364 B and note 
ad loc. 
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~Exai ada! tovadta Todda pr Hiv Wevdéc0av: pnS ad brd 
TOUT@Y avaTreOopmevar ai pntépes TA Tratdia éxdepaTovvTY, Aé- 30 
youcat Tavs pUOous KaKas, os dpa Deoi TivEes TEpLépYovTaL VUKTWP 
Toots Eévors Kal wavtodatrois ivdadropevor, iva pr) Gwa pev Eis 
Geovs Bracdnpdow, dua bé Tos Taidas amepydtwvrar Serhoréepous. 
My yap, dn. 
py) petaBadrEw, nyiv 88 movodcw Soxeiy obas Tavtodamrods 35 
paiverbar, éLarardyres kal yontevovtes; “lows, by. Ti dé; Hv 

B82 8 aya 


mpoteivov; Ouv« oida,  8& bs. 


> > 5S io > 4 / 
AX’ dpa, hv & éyo, adtol pév of Oeot eiow oitor 


evdecOat | Ocds eOérou. dv 1 AOyO 4 Epyo havtacpa 
Ovx oicda, jv § éyo, OTL TO Ye 
Ms adnOas Areddos, € otov Te TOUTO elmelv, TavTes Deol TE Kal 
‘avOpwrrot pucovdow; Ids, ey, A€yers; Ovtws, jv & eyo, btt TH 
KUpLoTaT@ Tov éauvTav WevdecOar Kal Tepl TA KUpLwOTAaTA odOeEls 5 
Ex@v €O€det, AAXA TaVTOV wadioTta hoBeEtTas Exel adTO KEKTHA Oar. 


’ an > © » i 
B Ovdeé viv 7a, 7 8 6s, pavOdva. Ole yap ti we, ebny,! cemvov 


Z \ / a , 
Neyer’ ey@ O€ Néyow, OTL TH WuyyH Tepl Ta dvTa Wevdecbai Te Kal 


38145 29 TovwwtTa woAdd. For ex- 
amples see Heyne’s Virgil 11 pp. 146— 
152 (cited by Ast on 381 D). moAda 
Wevdovrar dovdol, said the proverb. 

31 Kakas: like od kah@s 377 E. 

a@s—ivSadrAdpevor. dpa expresses in- 
credulity (358 C 2.) and twes contempt. 
Plato is thinking, zz¢er alia, of the bug- 
bears of the nursery—Lamia, Mormo, 
and Empusa, whose power of self-trans- 
formation was unlimited: see Blaydes on 
Ar. Frogs 293. &évows need not here be 
limited to the masculine gender. Cf. 
Strab. I 19 matol mpoopépouer—eis azro- 
Tporiv—rovs poBepovs (uvOous). 7 Te yap 
Aapia pd0Ads éorc Kal 7 Toppy kal 6 
*"Egiddrys Kal 7 Moppodixn. 

382 4 1 odvtacpa is said with 
reference to gaivecOar just above, and 
should be taken both with dy and 
épyw. The davracua doyw is the spoken 
lie: an example of the ¢dvracua épyw 
is a gavracia or unreal appearance 
(382 £). The words épyw ¢dvracua mpo- 
Telvwy must not be understood of actual 
self-transformations of the gods. 

2 76 ye ds &AnPas hebBos kth. Cf. 
Tod adynOus Wevdous Theact. 189 c, and 
(for the sentiment) Laws 730 C. 

5 ovdels exdy KTA. With Plato, as 
with Socrates, vice is ignorance, and in- 
voluntary. The doctrine reappears below 


in II 413 A, 1X 589 C:: it is further implied 
by the entire scheme of education in Books 
viand vil. For other assertions of this 
view in Plato see Simson der Begriff d. 
Seele bet Pl. p. 125 2. 359. Cf. also Soph. 
Fr. 663 4 dé pwpia | uddior’ adehph ris 
movnpias pv. . The identification of igno- 
rance and vice is in harmony with popular 
Greek psychology, in which the intellect 
was not clearly distinguished from the 
will; it can be traced in the moral con- 
notation of words like duaOis, draldeuros, 
dyvwuwy. In close connexion with this 
conception of vice is Plato’s view of 
punishment as remedial: see 380 B 7. 

382 B 8 ta dvtTa KTA. TA drTa 
=‘the truth.’ The contrast between the 
act and state in Wevdec@al Te Kal EWetoOar 
resembles I 351 B: é€Wevo@at, moreover, 
suitably bridges the distance between 
WevierOar and auadh clva. exew Td 
Weddos corresponds to WevdecOa, KexTi- 
c0a 7d Weddos to éWedoOa: the contrast 
is between ‘holding, ready for use, that 
which is already possessed,’ and perma- 
nent possession: cf. Soph. Az¢. 1278 and 
Jebb ad loc. The words év r@ To.odTw, 
‘in such a case’ (i.e. &y TH EWedoOu TH 
yuxn wept Ta OvTa), are quite satisfactory 
(cf. 111 393), and ought not to have 
caused Herwerden difficulty. 
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eWetc Oat Kal duady elvas Kab évtad0a exew Te Kal KexTHaOas TO 
WeddSos mavres Hevota dv SéEawro Kai picodcr padtota avTo €v 
T® TovovT@. Ilorv ye, ey. “AAA pHv opOdTaTa x av, 6 vdv 
5) éXeyov, ToDTO ds GANGS WedSos KadoiTo, n ev TH WuxH ayvoa, 
TOD érevopévou: érrel TO ye év Tols NOYOLS Mipenua TL TOD eV 
Th Wey éotiv maOipatos, kal batepov yeyoues, | elSwrAov, ob Tavu 
dxpatov Webdos. 1 ody otTw; Ilavu peév ody. 

XXI. To pév 84 7a dvte WedSos od povov i7d Oedv adrra Kal 
im dvOpdrov puceitar. Aoxet wor. Ti dé 59; To év Tots Aoyous 
eddSos mote Kal TH YpHoipov, WoTE pr AEvov Elva ploous ; ap 
ov mpds Te TOs ToAEuLoUS, Kal TOV KadovpLEvaY dirwy, bray Sid 


9g. éWetcPa cai II et in mg. A?: om. Al, 


13 pipnpa tri—eddSos. rod ev rH 
ux tadjuaros must not be explained 
(with Bosanquet Companion p. 93) as the 
state of mind of him who #ed/s a lie: for 
that is knowledge, and the spoken lie 
certainly is not an imitation of knowledge. 
They refer to the ‘true lie,’ which is a 
certain ma@nua in the soul of the ‘true 
liar,’ viz. ignorance, and of which the 
spoken lie is an imitation. It is a toler- 
ably accurate definition of a lie to call it 
‘an imitation of ignorance in the soul’: 
cf. Iv 443 Cz. The spoken lie is ‘not 
a wholly unmixed lie,’ because it implies 
that the speaker kvows the truth: in a 
certain sense therefore it is mixed with 
truth. It is terepoy yeyords, because the 
spoken lie cannot be uttered until the 
truth is known. Inasmuch as the spoken 
lie is mixed with truth, it is better than 
the ‘veritable lie.” We have here no- 
thing but a special application of the old 
Socratic paradox 6 €xav duapravev dpmeivwn 
(see on I 334A). I have placed a comma 
after yeyovds, to mark the antithesis be- 
tween eldwdov and dxparov Webdos, and 
because efdwAov is not so much to be 
taken with rod év ry Wuxn madjuaros: 
rather it stands for eléwdov Wevdous, as ov 
mavu d&xkpatov Wevdos shews. The dis- 
tinction between veritable and spoken 
lies savours, no doubt, of idealism: but 
it enables Plato to call his ideal archons 
ideally truthful, even when practically 
they tell lies, and it is with this object 
in view that the distinction is introduced. 
See II! 389 B. 

382c 18 wére—ploovus; 7H is mascu- 
line: it is presently shewn that the spoken 


lie is useless to God. Plato does not 
permit a man to lie in his own interest. 
Ordinary Greek morality, in spite of 
Achilles’ éx@pos ydp poe Keivos ouas ’Atdao 
mUAnow etc., probably did. The saying 
of Democritus d\nOomvbevew xpewv, Grou 
Adxwov (Stob. Flor. 12. £3) leaves us to 
infer that we may also lie érov Aduov. 
Cf. Soph. 7. 323 Kkaddv wey obv otk Eore 
Ta wevdn Néyew* | btw 5 GeOpov dewdv 
arnbe’ dyer, | cuyyvworov eimely éorl kal 
TO py Kaddv, The cynical immorality of 
Hdt. 111 72 exceeds what Greek public 
opinion would have tolerated: cf. Arist. 
Eth. Nic. ww ch. 13. See also on Il 
389 B and Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 


Pp. 240 ff. 
dp ov—trodeplous KTA. Cf. I 331 E— 


332 B. 

Ig Tov Kadovpévov dldov depends 
on dmotporfs. If drayv da paviayv—rére 
had been omitted, the construction would 
be quite clear: as it is, some difficulty 
has been felt. Schneider understands 
Twes as subject to émyepdor: by Her- 


C 


mann é7ay is changed to of dv: by 


Herwerden érav to of dy and rére to 
totro: while Stallbaum resorts to an 
anacoluthon, as if Plato had intended to 
sdy Twv Kadounevwy pitwy évexa. None 
of these expedients is so simple as to 
connect amorporjs with ¢itwv. The 
clause 6ravy—mpatrew cancels out with 
Tore and does not affect the construction. 
kadoupéve, ‘so-called,’ involves a theory 
of friendship, viz. that no one who is 
dvénros kal pawduevos can be a friend 
to man (any more than to God: cf. 
382 E). 
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Haviay 7} Twa dvoiay KaKdv TL emixelpHow TpaTTELW, TOTE dmOTpPO- 20 
mS evexa ws phapwakoy ypnoimov yiyvetar; Kai év als viv | dy 

eheyopev Tals pvOoroyiais, Sud TO py eidévar Orn TadnOEs eyer 

Tept TOV TAdALOV, ApowovodyTEs TO AXnOet TO redSos 6 Te wddioTa, 

ovTM xpHoimov Toodpev; Kal para, 7 8 bs, obtws eye. Kara 
Tt 62 oby ToUTwY TO De® TO >reddos YpHowwov; mWorepov Sid TO pI) 
eldévat Ta Tadata adhopormy av arevdotto; Teroiov pévt’ adv ein, 
én. Uounrys ev dpa rwevdrs ev Oed ove er. Od pou Soxei. 
"AAXNa Sedims Tors éyOpods | evdorto; LlodAod ye Sez. “AAA 
ov oikel@y dvorav 7 paviav; “AXN ovdeis, bn, THY dvontwv Kal 
Mawwouéevwv Oeogirys. Ovx dpa éotiv ob &vexa dv Deds evsouto. 30 
Ilavtn dpa arevdés To Sayovidv te Kal Td Oeiov. 
Lavrarac: pev ody, pn. Kopidy dpa o eds amrobv Kat arnOés 
év Te Epy@ Kal év Noy, Kal OTE avTOs ueOioTaTaL OTE aXoUS 


25 


> »” 
OvK éotuv. 


5) a A N ly BA \ , > \ 
e€amata, ovUTe Kata havtacias ovUTE KaTa ROyous OVTE KaTa 


/ \ cf Oo Sf, df ” ” \ > a 
onueiwy Toumas UTap ovd dvap. | Ovtas, épn, Ewouye Kal adTo@ 35 


/ n if 
daivetat cov REyovTOS. 
ie 


@ 


é 


/ s. ‘ b] 
TUTOV Etval, EV 


Luyxwpeis dpa, Epnv, TovTov SevTepov 
de repli Gedy. nal réyew Kal Toveiv, OS pnTE 


> AY / ” fal he € \ / € al tf 
avuTovs yontas dvtTas TO peTaBadrEw EavTovs pHTE Huas Wevdere 


mapayew év Koyo } év Epyw; Luyywpo. 


34. otre kata pavtaolas Il: om. A. 
dvap A? II g!: ot 8’ rap ov’ dvap g?. 


TloAAa apa “Opnpou 


35. Uap ovd’ dvap Al: ob trap obd 


8382D 22 pvOodrocylas kTA. Plato 
seems to have supposed that ancient 
history and mythology could be manu- 
factured to order. Cf. Arist. Pol. B g. 
1269> 28 and Susemihl ad loc. He at- 
tempts the task himself in Il 414 B ff., 
Prot. 320 C—322 D (unless. this is really 
an extract from one of Protagoras’ own 
works), Pol. 269 A—274 E, 72m. 21 A— 
25 D, Critias, and Laws 676 B—682 D. 

26 e8€var. The omniscience of the 
gods was no new doctrine: see Nagels- 
bach Hom. Theol. p. 23, Nachhom. Theol. 
pp: 23 ff. 

27 wowtys—evr. ‘There is nothing 
of the lying poet in God.’ Cf. 365 c 7. 
I can see no point in Stallbaum’s notion 
that there is a play on the two senses of 
moirns— poet’ and ‘creator.’ 

382 28 wWebdSorTo. dy is carried 
on: cf. I 352 E%, 

30 patvouévov. Phaedr. 265 A uavias 
dé ye eldn Ovo, THY pev UTd voonudrwr 


wOpwrivwv, thv 5é brd Oelas éEaddayhs 
Tov elwOdrwv vouluwy yryvouévnv. Plato 
refers here only to the first variety: the 
second is discussed in Phaedr. 265 B ff. 

32 Kkop8y dpa «TA. The words 
amhodv, otre avTos mefiorarat sum up 
380 D—381 E (see on amobyv in 380 D), 
the rest 382 A—D. 

34 ovTe Kata havtactas. See cr. 2. 
and Jntrod. § 5. alvecOac and épyw 
padvracua mporelvov in 381 E, 382 A 
favour the view that these words are 
genuine. 

35 tap ovd’ dvap. Seecr. x. trap 
06’ dvap is not co-ordinate with ovre 
Kata pavracias etc., but subordinate to 
them ; for Pavraciat, Noyot, and especially 
onuciwy tmoumal might be vouchsafed 
either in waking moments or in dreams: 
see Stengel and Oehmichen in Iwan 


Miiller’s Handbuch Vv 3 pp. 37—47- For 
the doctrine cf. Xen. Mem. I 3. 4. 
883 A 5 ‘Tapayev. mapdyorras 
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al a , \ aA >] A ie 
érawvouvTes aAXa TOUTO OVK érralvecoucOa, THY TOU évUTTYLOU 
“ / 3 \ >] / ad fol 
moumiy wmo Aws to “Ayapéuvov, ovde Aiaxvrov, oTrav $7 
, A Sy RAL ' y 
*) @éris Tov "AmdAXW ev Tois avTAs | yapous abovTa 


Lal \ Ca ’ / 
évoaTteicOat TAS EaS EUTALOLaS, 


/ / 
voowr T amet pous Kat MaAKPAaAlL@BVaS Btouvs. 


al LY 4 
EVuravta T eimov, Oeopirels Euas TUXAS 
s 


n > > / > n > ts 
Talov éemnupHnpnaoev, EVOVPOY Eme. 
\ na if 

Kayo TO BoiBou Oetov awevdes oTopma 


5 / / 
nrmiCov etval, wavTtKn Bpvov TéEXVy. 


¢ > > \ ig lal ) \ b s / 
oO Ou, AUTOS VUMVWV, AUTOS EV Ooivn TAP@V, 


> \ ‘QO? > it > Jf 5) ¢ AY 
auToOs TAO ELT @V, AVTOS EDGOTLY O KTAVOV 


\ lal 3s bd / 
TOV Taloa TOV émov. 


| oe an / \ lal nan / \ \ > 
éTav Tis ToLavTa Aéyn TEpi Dewy, yadeTTaVOUMEV TE Kal YopoV ov C 


/ a lal 
Swcopev, ode TOS SidacKarous Edoopev Eri Tradeia XpHaOaLr THY 


8. ’Awéd\Aw AZT: *Awéd\X\wy vel “Awd\Awv’ ut videtur Al. 


avrois A}, 


av’rfis A7Il: 


(conjectured by Richards) would be 
easier, but the slip, if such it be, is 
excusable. ws—évras is not the accusa- 
tive absolute: if it were, ws would express 
the reason, and here it does not. Weare 
defining the tumos: and the construction 
is (they must srovetv) ds unre adtovs yénras 
évras, ‘represent the gods as neither 
themselves being sorcerers,’ etc. In 
mapayew the construction is changed, 
but the change is natural, for our rule 
applies both to dédyos and moinots (Kal 
Aéyew Kat moetv), and Aéyew takes the 
accusative and infinitive. Both Aédyew 
and moveiy affect the construction, which 


involves -a sort of chiasmus. Cf. III 
390 B x. 
6 rod évutrviov tmopmriv. JZ. 11 1— 


34. 
8 1 Q@éris wkrA. The verses are 


perhaps, as Schneider conjectures, from 
Aeschylus’ “Odwy xpiows, in which Thetis 
was one of the characters (Schol. on Ar, 
‘Ach. 883). Apollo with his harp (éxwv 
popuryya) appears as present at the 
marriage of Thetis also in Homer (ZZ, 
XXIV 62, 63). Plato accommodates the 
beginning of the quotation to his own 
sentence: in Aeschylus perhaps it ran 6 6’ 
évedaretro Tas éuas evrasdias (so Butler, 
quoted by Schneider). évéaretcAa, ‘to 


dwell upon or emphasize,’ is elsewhere 
always used in an ominous sense (see 
Jebb on Soph. O. 7. 205): and here too, 
perhaps, it strikes a foreboding note. 
The words axpaiwvas Biovs were doubted 
by Stephanus, who suggested paxpaiwvos 
Biov (so Euseb. Praep. Ev. XII 3. 35) or 
paxpatwvas Blov: but Apollo’s prophecies 
did not refer to Achilles only, so that the 
plural is justified. dzrefpovs should be 
taken not with evradlas, but with Bious, 
which is in apposition to evradias. In 
the next line Oeodide?s éuas TUxXas de- 
pends on the compound expression maav’ 
ernupnunoev—a construction frequent in 
Aeschylus, especially with verbs which 
denote singing, celebrating, etc. (Ag. 174, 
175 al.): after enumerating all the bless- 
ings in store for Thetis (éJumavtd 7’ 
elrwv) Apollo raised a paean over her 
Geopirets téxas. This explanation— 
Schneider’s—is much better than to con- 
nect vumavra adverbially with Oeogude’s. 

883 B 13 Kayo—elvar. Contrast 
Aesch. P. V. 1032 wWeudnyopety yap ovK 
érioratae ordua | Td Atov, a\d\a may eros 
Tedel: see On 380 D above. 

14 Amfov : ‘fancied,’ not ‘hoped’: 
cf. V 451 A, IX 573 C, and éAmls in VII 
517. This idiomatic usage is illustrated 
by Rutherford on Babrius 9. 2. 
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a > f nr ¢ ° lal 
VE@V, EL MeAoVOW Huty of PiAaKES DeooeBeis Te Kal Oeios yiryver Oat, 20 
bp vA > y > \ a at / + 
Kal’ Gcov avOperw él mreloTov oly Te. Ilavraracw, én, 


éywye TOvs TUTOUS TOUTOUS TVYXWOPO Kai OS Vomols av XPOUNv. 


TEAOC TIOAITElAC B’. 


383C 20 Oetor—oidvre. The object action in general, is assimilation to God: 
of all worship and all religion, as ofhuman cf. x 613 An. 
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I, 


II 359 pv. re Taiyou tod Avdod zpoyovw. 

Most of the emendations (e.g. Tvyy 76 rod Avdod mpoysvy) which 
have been suggested in order to bring the present passage into harmony 
with the allusion in Book x 612 B, assume that the Gyges of ‘Gyges’ ring’ 
is identical with the famous Gyges (who reigned about 687—654 B.C.), 
founder of the third or Mermnad dynasty of Lydian kings ( Hdt. 1 8—13). 
On this assumption rod Avdod cannot mean ‘Lydus’ (the eponymous 
ruler of Lydia: see Hdt. 17), but must mean ‘the Lydian’ ie. (accord- 
ing to the usual interpretation) Croesus, who was the wéurros ardyovos 
Tvyew (Hdt. 113). There is however no proof to shew that 6 Avdds 
could without further specification denote Croesus; and on this ground 
alone Wiegand’s proposal (adopted by Hermann, Baiter, and Hartman) 
7 [[Tvyou] tod Avdot zpoyovw breaks down: while Jowett and Campbell’s 
alternative suggestions t@ Kpotcov tod Avdod mpoyorw, and Tvyn a 
Kpoicov tod Avéod zpoydve, although satisfactory in point of sense, fail 
to account for the disappearance of Kpoioov. The proposals of Ast— 
76 Tvyy tod Avdod (or Avddv) rpoydve, and [7@] Tvyov rod Avdod [apo- 
yovw |—will hardly win favour, while Stallbaum’s 7 Tvyy [rod Avdod 
mpoyove | merely cuts the knot. 

There is however no solid reason for connecting the Gyges of 
the proverb with the historical Gyges. In narrating the adventures 
of the latter, Herodotus makes no mention of a magic ring; but if 
such a legend had been told of the founder of the Mermnadae, 
Herodotus is hardly likely to have ignored it. In Plato’s narrative, 
on the other hand, everything hangs on the ring. Nor is the 
magic ring known to Nicolaus Damascenus, whose account of Gyges 
seems to follow a different tradition from that of Herodotus: see 
Miiller’s /rag. Hist. Graec. u1 pp. 382—386. It is therefore possible 
that Plato’s story refers not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to some homony- 
mous ancestor of his, perhaps (as Stein suggests on Hdt. 1 13) the 
mythical founder of the family, whose name may have survived in the 
dipvn Tvyain (Hdt. 1 93). The Gyges of history was not the first 
member of his family to bear that name: his great-grandfather at least 
was also called Gyges (Nic. Dam. l.c.). The resemblance between the 
two stories—that of Herodotus and that of Plato—is confined to two 
incidents, viz. the joint murder of the reigning sovereign by the queen 
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and her paramour, and their succession to the throne. In these two 
features the history of the later Gyges may well have been embellished 
from the legends about his mythical namesake, or he may actually have 
copied his ancestor’s example. It is noticeable that Cicero says nothing 
to shew that he identified the Gyges of Plato’s story with the Gyges of 
history ; and in a poem by Nizami (as Mr J. G. Frazer has pointed out 
to me), where Plato tells the story of the ring, the name of Gyges is not 
even mentioned. (See Prof. Cowell’s article in the fournad of the Astatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. 30 pp. 151—157. Prof. Cowell thinks Nizamt 
became acquainted with the legend through Arabic translations of the 
Republic.) Thinking it probable, therefore, that the proverbial ring ot 
Gyges belonged not to Herodotus’ Gyges, but to one of his ancestors 
bearing the same name, I have retained the Ms reading. I do not think 
that the suppression of the name is a difficulty, though it would be 
easy to write (as I formerly did) <7é Tvyn>, t6 Tvyov tod Avdod zpo- 
yovw. See Zntrod.§ 5. Such a solution would bring the text into strict 
verbal harmony with x 612 B, with Cicero De off. 111 38 (where the story 
is related, not of an ancestor of Gyges, but of Gyges himself—Azne 7l/e 
Gyges inducitur a FPlatone), with Iucian Wav. 41 and Bis Acc. 21, and 
with Philostratus Vzt. Apol/. 101. In each of these places we hear 
of ‘Gyges’ ring,’ not of ‘Gyges’ ancestor’s ring.’ But it is better to 
adhere to the almost unanimous testimony of the Mss, especially as in 
this particular passage they are reinforced by Proclus. Schneider can 
hardly be right in supposing that the older Gyges is an invention of 
Plato’s, although in other respects his note is deserving of attention: 
“‘ Platoni vero licebat alterum Gygen fingere, ingenio et fortuna similem 
interfectori Candaulae, quem ideo genus ab illo ducentem facit, prioris 
nomen, quippe quod commune ei cum posteriori esset, reticens.” 


IE 


II 359 &. rodrov dé adAo pev exew ovder, wept d€ TH XELpl xpvoody 
daxrvArov, Sv mepiehopevov exByvat. 

If (with A) we omit éyev, the meaning must still be: ‘the corpse 
(rotrov) <had > nothing else upon it, only on its hand a gold ring, which 
he (Gyges) took off and went out.’ But it is impossible in Greek, as in 
English, to dispense with ‘had.’ 

Dr Jackson proposes to read rovrov for rodrov, and omit €xew and ov, 
understanding the sentence to mean ‘he took nothing from the corpse 
except a gold ring on its hand, and then went out ’ (Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philol. Soc. Vol. 11 1882, p. 12). In favour of this view he 
urges that ‘the nudity of the corpse is not mentioned, either in Cicero’s 
paraphrase de Officiis 111 9 § 38, or in that of Nizami’ (see AZp. 1). 
Philostratus is also silent on the subject (Hevozc. 28). If the principle of 
this solution is correct, I should prefer to retain rovrov: for there seems 
to be no reason why zrepiatpetc bax should not take two accusatives like 
adaipeioOar, mepixpovew, mepixonmrew, and the like; or, as Dr Verrall 
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remarks (Proceedings, etc. l.c.)—I think with less probability—rodrov 
might be ‘regarded as a second accusative after roujoavra understood 
with ddXo perv oddév.? The reading rotrov dé addo pev ovdev, wept de TH 
xept xpvoodv SaxrvAtov mepieAdpevoy éxByvar is adopted also by the 
Zurich editors (1839) on the suggestion of Winckelmann. 

Dr Jackson’s view of the passage, in which I formerly concurred, 
gives excellent sense, and may be right. But it is to be noticed (1) that 
our chief authority for éxew is Ven. II, a Ms which is quite independent 
of Paris A and constantly enables us to restore lacunae in that ms, and 
(2) that there are other examples in Paris A of the omission of a single 
word without the excuse of homoioteleuton. See /ztrod.§ 5. Hand 
Flor. B omit éyew, but add pepe after daxrvAvov—an obvious attempt to 
amend the error which survives in A. 

Madvig conjectures mAotrov d€ oddév and Liebhold (77. Jahrb. 1888, 
P- 107) xédopov dé adAAo pév <éxovT’> oddev for Todrov S€ adAo pev odder. 
Neither of these proposals has any plausibility, and it is best to regard 
this as one of the places where we owe the right reading to I. 


DLT 


II 364 c. édv ré twa eyOpov awypnvar eOédAy, peta cpikpov Samravev 
dpoiws dikavov adikw BArdpew KTA. 


Instead of BAdWew, the best Mss read BAaWe. If BrAawe is re- 
tained, the subject must be either (1) tis or 6 €6€Awy ypaivew supplied 
out of mnpyva e6édy, or (2) the prophet consulted. The latter alter- 
native gives the right sense, but the change from the singular to 
the plural (in zedovres) is very harsh. If we adopt the first alternative 
(to which J. and C. incline), we must regard the clause édy ré twa— 
BXoWer as semi-parenthetical, and connect weiOovres with ayvptar dé 
kat pavres at the beginning of the sentence. Such a solution is 
not less harsh than (2). PAawer must, I think, be pronounced corrupt. 
Muretus read Bada, depending, like axetoOar, on ddvapis ; but Brapar 
is not likely to have been corrupted into BAawe., nor is it clear why the 
aorist should take the place of the present (as in axeioOa). Reading 
Prapev, we might perhaps regard the construction as one of the rare 
cases in which dvvayis and the like are followed by a future infinitive : 
see Jebb’s Soph. Pil. p.. 252, Kiihner Gr Gr. 1 p. 164, and ef 
Phaed. 73 A otk dv otoi tT Hoav tottTo Tocew (so the Bodleian ms). 
There is still however a serious difficulty in the collocation of the present 
axeto Oar with the future BAcYew. The explanation given by Schneider 
in his Additamenta is linguistically unassailable and gives an excellent 
sense. For the common confusion of -e and -ewv see /ntrod. § 5. 


IV. 


II 365 b, &. ovkodv, ef pev py cio, } pydev adtots tov avOpwrivev 
pére, rh Kal yyiv weAnréov tov AavOavew ; 

The reading of the best Mss, kal ynpiv peAnréov tod AavOavew, is 
defended by Shorey (4. 7. PA. xvi p. 231), but (as I think) unsuccess- 
fully, and even the most conservative editors abandon it. 
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We have to choose between (1) <ti> Kal yyiv wehyréov Tov AavOa- 
ve ; (found in several inferior Mss besides 2), (2) ov’ yyiv peAnréov KrA. 
(9 Flor. U), (3) Kat nuiv < ov > pednrtéov kth. (Savi D in margin), (4) kat 
Hutv apednréov (a conjecture of Baiter’s). It is possible that each of 
these readings is due to conjecture, and we can scarcely hope to restore 
the hand of Plato with certainty in this passage. 

I formerly (with Bekker and others) printed ovd’ yyiv. The meaning 
is satisfactory, but the correction does not seem probable in itself. The 
same may be said of (3) and (4). I have now followed Stallbaum in 
supposing that r/ was accidentally omitted after the -e of péAe. Such 
a slip is easy enough, and would be most likely to be corrected by the 
introduction of a negative, as in (2) and (3). Moreover, as Stallbaum 
says, Té kal npiv “huius sermonis alacritati plane est accommodatum,” 
and xa is, I think, sufficiently justified by the obvious contrast between 
the gods and ourselves. Tucker objects that ‘ “If the gods do zo? care, 
why should we a/so care?” is as bad in Greek as in English’: but xad is 
hardly so much as ‘also’: it merely points the contrast. Cf. m1 414 E z. 
There is no difficulty in ov«ody followed by a question, so long as the 
question is merely rhetorical. Hermann proposes ovxovy—xal npiv 
peAnréov, but the negative would require to be reinforced before yypiv. 
I can see no probability in Tucker’s conjecture, viz. ovkotyv—< ovdev > 
Kal yuty weAnréov. 


Pe 


. , a Y ¢ 
I. Ta pev dy epi Oeovs, nv & eyo, Tovadr’ atta, ws EovKev, 386 
’ lal / 
aKovoTéov TE Kal ovK aKovaTéov evOUs éx Traidwy Tols Oeo’s TE 
y AY , la > / t \ \ lal 
TLLnTOVaW Kal yovéas THY TE GAANAOY didlav py TEpl TULKPOD 
, ? [al a a / 
Touncopuevors. Kal oipat y’, pn, opOas nutv paiverbar. To de 
/ > If > > a > > lal U / \ @ 
5 On; ef péAAoVaW Elva aVdpElol, dpa ov TAVTA TE NEKTEOV Kal Oia 
na > lal / > 
avTovs Tomcat hKata Tov Oavatov Sedvévar; % Hye! Tua oT B 
BY / 2 a + >) € a n \ n \ / 
adv yevécOar avdpeiov, éxovta év avt@ TovTo TO Seiwa; Ma Aia, 
/ : 
7 © Os, ovK éywye. Ti dé; trav” Acdov rryovpevov eivai Te Kai Sewva 
a a , 
eivat ole Tiva Oavatou adeh EcecOau Kal év Tals wayats aipnoerOat 
Ovdsapas. 


\ a) / 14 
10 Tpo HTTHS Te Kal SovAeias Odvarov ; Ae? 67, @s Eouxer, 


an lal lel v2 lal an 
Has éemictately Kal wept To’T@Y Tav pvOwY Tots EruXEeLpodoLW 


386 A—389 A So much for the doc- 
trines by means of which we are to foster 
the sentiments of prety towards gods and 
parents and mutual friendship among the 
cutiZens. 

In order to encourage Bravery, we shall 
require our poets to extol and not to decry 
the life which awaits us after death : other- 
wise their poetry will be not merely untrue, 
but detrimental to our future soldiers. 
Here again Homer deserves censure, Frar- 
inspiring mames like Cocytus must be dis- 
carded, as well as lamentations put into 
the mouths of famous men: for the good 
man has no cause to bewarl the death of a 
good comrade, either for his comrades sake 
or for his own. Homer offends against 
this canon when he represents Achilles and 
Priam as indulging in lamentations over 
their dead ; and still more when he makes 
the gods, and even the greatest of the gods, 
give way to grief. Moreover, as excessive 
mirth 1s apt to rebound into the opposite 
extreme, our youths must not be laughter- 
loving. Homer errs in depicting good 
men and gods as overcome with laughter. 

3864 1 Td piv 81 Tepl Oeots KTA. 
Rettig (Proleg. pp. 61 ff.) and others sup- 


pose that the virtue of dcvérys is alluded 
to here—a virtue which in the earlier 
dialogues is sometimes placed by the side 
of the four cardinal virtues (Prot. 329 C, 
Men. 78 D, Gorg. 507 B). But dcvdrns is 
not specifically named (in spite of 1 
380 C), and it is clear from the words kal 
yovéas—moinoouévois that Plato is think- 
ing at least as much of duty to man as of 
duty to gods: cf. 11 378 BC, 381 E, 383. 
See also App. I. 

5 vSpetor. Plato has in view chiefly 
courage in war: hence the import- 
ance which he attaches to removing the 
fear of death. Cf. Tyrtaeus 10 (re@vd- 
pevar yap KaNdv xd.) and 12. 23—32. 
The poems of Tyrtaeus are not open to 
Plato’s censure in this connexion.  Pflei- 
derer (Zur Losung der Pl. Fr. p. 23) 
wrongly represents the present passage as 
tantamount (or nearly so) to a denial of 
the immortality of the soul, which is 
affirmed in Book x. It is possible to 
criticise the popular conception of im- 
mortality without disbelieving in a higher 
form of the same doctrine, and this is just 
what Plato does here. 

Ir Kal repl tovTwy TOY pOev should 
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Ve \ an NS rn lal 
Neve, Kal SeicOau ur) Novdopety aTAGSs OUTwS Ta év “ALdSov, GAA 


C MadAov éraiveiv, Ws odTE adNOH' NéyovTas ovTE @PéXLA TOFS 


Hédrovew paxipows erecOar. 


Aci pévtor, pn. "KEadeiyrouev 


” od 8 > , ? N ” ny b U , \ a 
apa, nv ey@, aTTO TOUSE TOU €TTOUS ap£apevot TAVTa TA TOLAUTA, 


Bovroimny x’ émdpovpos édv Ontevémev aAdro, 


avdpl tap’ akrAnpw, © wn Blotos ToAvs ein, 


nr [al , 
N TWAOLV vEeKVEeooL KaTAaPOimévololy avaccety* 


\ 
TO 


> / \ al 
'oixta 8é Ovntoice Kal aBavdtoroe havein 


S a > , , L / 4 
OMEp ane EUPWEVTA, TA TE GTVUYEOVGL Beot TEP 


» , 
@® TOTOL, 


se We ” Sy bd ? oh ie 
Hn pa TLs €oTe Kal ety “Aidao Sopocouy 


ys » 
Wwuxn kat eidwrov, atap ppéves ovK eve Taprav: 


\ 
TO 


” a \ \ NBEO ef 
Ol@ memvovabat, Tal be GKltaAL ALODOVGL’ 


aruxyn & é€« peOéov mrapévn "Aidocde BeByxet, 


av / Ht lal , 9 a \ vA 
dv TWOTMOY yoowoa, ALTOVG avdpoTHTa Kal HBnv' 


17. @—ely II: om. A. 


20. Ovnrotot IL: Ovnrots A. 


be taken with émiorarety rather than with 
Aéyew (sc. avrovs, i.e. Tos uvOous). Hart- 
man, connecting the words with Aéyev, 
would expunge Trav uwvOwy “cum poetae 
non de fabulis 7a év Aidov describentibus 
Aéyew soleant, sed ipsi Orci territamenta 
narrent ”—a just criticism, and conclusive 
in favour of the construction which Hart- 
man rejects. 

12 Aovdopety. The traditional literary 
picture of the Greek Hades deserves what 
Plato says of it (see the quotations in 
Nagelsbach Hom. Theol. pp. 397 ff., 
Nachh. Theol. pp. 396—3938), although 
a brighter prospect was held out in the 
Eleusinian mysteries and the Orphic theo- 
logy (Wachh. Theol. pp. 398—407). 

ATMS OVTWS. II 377 BZ. 

386cC 13 Aé€yovtas. For the accu- 
sative after the dative émixeipotor cf. 
Luthyph. 5 A, Crito 51 D. Before dé- 
yovras = (with a few other mss) adds dy, 
as if ef ovdopotey should be understood 
(cf. 11 380 C); but we should supply not 
Aodopotev, but ef Nocdopofor (Schneider). 

15 Tovde Tod erovs KTA. The singu- 


lar éos is sometimes used of more than 
one verse, e.g. Hdt. vil 143. The lines 
are addressed by the shade of Achilles 
to Odysseus: Od. x1 489—491. On the 
omission of @ muy Bloros odds eln see 
Introd. § 5. 

386 D 20 oixta—Oeol wep. //. xx 
64, 65. The words in Homer are under 
the construction of delcas—pn. 

23. @® momor. The exclamation of 
Achilles when the ghost of Patroclus 
eludes his embrace: //. XXIII 103, 104. 
On ¢péves as the ‘ physical basis of life” 
in Homer see Leaf ad loc. 

26 olw—dtocovor. Tiresias retained 
in the other world something of the 
physical reality of his earthly existence : 
Od. Xx 493—495 Tod Te Ppéves EuTedol 
eiow' | tT Kal TeOvndre voov mébpe Tlepoe- 
povera | ow memvicbat’ Tol d€ oKal dic- 
covo.v. Plato allows the force of attrac- 
tion to alter tof to ral: cf. Men. 100 A 
oltos mémvura Tav év “Atdov, ai dé cxial 
atooovet. 

28 wuxi—nPnv. 7. XVI 856, 857. 
pebéwv, explained by the ancients as uédy 
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| Kal TO 


TAATQNOZ 


[387 A 


wuxy dé KaTa YOoves, niiTE KaTrVOS, 


v lal 
WXETO TETPLYVLA 
Kal 


2 > 7 / Lal yy / 

os & OTe vuKtepioes wuX@ avTpov YectTeEcioLo 
/ , / b) if 

TptCovoat TOTEOVTAL, ETEL KE TLS ATOTETHOLY 

¢€ inte ee} if > , > > t ” 

opmadod €K TETPNS, VA T AGAANAHSLY EXOVTAL, 

t t ny , wv 

Os al reTpryvias dp Hjeoav. 


38 


n la) ' / / / \ 
| radra Kal Ta ToLadTa TavTa TapaiTnoopefa”Ounpov Te Kal Tovs B 
of- \ \ if BY be ? € +3 
10 d\Novs ToNnTas py) YareTraivery av Siaypdpopev, ovyY ws Ov 
\ x € / lal lal ’ ie > > A ff 
TOUNTLKA Kal NOEA TOLS TOANOLS AKOVELY, ANN COTW TrOLNTLKMTEPA, 
TOTOUT@ HTTOV akovaTéoy Tratol Kai avdpdcw, ods Set EXevOEpouS 


eivat, Sovrclav Oavdtov maddov trepoBnpévous. 


ouv. 


II. 


/ 
Ilavratace péev 


an \ \ la) >’ la \ 
Odxody Ett Kal Ta Tepi TAVTA OvopaTa TdVTa Ta SELVa TE 


\ Vee L ! \ Me | Nien ats \ 
Kat poBepa arroBAnTEa, KWKUTOUS TE Kal OTUYAS | KAaL EVEpOUS Kal 
>? la es a te la! / > if 7, 

aniBavras, Kat Ga boa TOUTOV Tod TUTOU ovomatopeva ppitTEew 


13. mepoBnuévous A*IL: mepoBnuévos Al}. 


Tod gw@paros (Hesych. s.v.), more pro- 
bably denotes the mouth (as part of the 
face): cf. Leaf ad loc. and //. 1X 409. 
Leaf plausibly suggests that dv in dvdpo- 
Thra, ‘manhood ’—found in all but two 
Mss of the //iad—was only the written 
sign of the zasalis sonans, and counted as 
a short vowel. 

387 A 2 Wuxy Sé—rTerpryvia.. /. 
XXIII 100. ‘“ The voice,” says Leaf, ‘‘is 
as weak a copy of the living voice as is 
the el6wdov of the airés”’: whence terpi- 
yvia and rerpvyviae again just below. 

5 ws 8 Ste—eoav. Said of the 
souls of the suitors following Hermes 
down to Hades: Od. xxIv 6—g. Pos- 
sibly we should read jcav for jeoay (with 
Howes, Harvard Studies in Cl. Philol. 
VI p- 190). 

8387 c 16 évépovs Kal ddtBayras. 
The Scholiast writes: évépous ros vexpovs, 
amd Tod év TH pa (6 éott yn) KetcOu. Cf. 
épage. Early psychology scarcely sepa- 
rated the dead body from the surviving 
spirit: the latter still lived where the 
body lay ‘within the ground.’ Hence 
‘those within the ground’ (opposed to 
the émx@évroe or living) became an ex- 
pression for the spirits of the departed, 


and the denizens of the lower world in 
general: see //. XV 188, XX 61. The 
Scholiast’s derivation is more probable 
than that of Brugmann, who (Grandrss 1 
p- 180) derives the word from éy and 
a nominal suffix -epo. Plato at any rate 
would have preferred the Scholiast. On 
adiBavras (not found in Homer or Hesiod) 
see Plut. Quaest. Symp. Vi11 736 A (cited 
by Ast) 6 d€ adiBas kal 6 oxedeTOs émt Tors 
vekpots yéyove, Nocdopouperns dvouata En p 6- 
tnTos. The ancients derived the word 
from @ and the root of AeiBw Aly’ etc., 
calling the dead ‘sapless’ dua thy ris 
NBddos duefeElav (Schol.). L. and S. 
object that the d is long, relying perhaps 
on the line of Callimachus in £4. J. 
63, 51 éBnéav otoy adiBavra mivovres 
(where a\iBavra=dfos). There, however, 
the right reading may be adiBavra, i.e. of 
adiBavta. But in Sophocles Fy. 751 ed. 
Dindorf the a is certainly long, unless the 
text is corrupt. Possibly the word is. 
connected with 7AlBaros; cf. Hesych. 
s. v. nAiBatov, where we are told that 
Zrnalxopos Taprapoyv~74riBarov tov Babdy 
déyet. 

17 Tovtov tod tirov. Instead of 
writing d\Aa évéuara dca tTob’Tov Tod 


C 
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\ val 4 \ / > 

&n Towel wdvtas Tovs axovovtas. Kal icws eb exer mpos AAXO TU: 

ld lal \ ig \ a / an 

nests O€ UTEep Tov pvdrdkwov PoBovpeOa, un ex THs TovavTns 
/ 4 \ , la) lal 

dpiens Geppotepor Kal parakwrepot Tod Séovtos yévwvTar rir. 
ees: A owe, , > 

Kai op0as y, épn, PoBovpeOa. “Adarperéa apa; Nai. Tov && 

> 7 / 4 / \ / a R. \ \ 

€VAVTLOV TUTTOV TOUTOLS NEKTEOY Kal TroLnTéov; Ara dy. Kai rods 

2. \ ve ) 4 lal 

dduppovs apa éeEaipnoouev | Kal Tods oiKToUs TOds THY €dAXoyiwov 
/ a 

LKores 5H, Hv & 


> fal BY 
avépov. ~Avaykn, épn, elrep Kal Ta mpdTepa. 


te ryt a 2 / DN Y « £ 

ey, et OpOas éEarpnaoper 7) od. paper Sé Sy, OTe oO errvecKns avnp 
A 5) AY SRG \ ¢ ns N 

T@ €TLELKEL, OUTED Kal ETaipos é€oTLV, TO TeOvdvaL ov SeLvov 


¢€ / \ / ’ 
nynoetar. Dapev yap. OvK« dpa imép xy éxeivov wes Sewvov Te 


/ > / > of 
TeTrovOoTos OdvpoLT av. 


mover Hertz: 


26. 


18. 
vo A. 


Ou Sijra. 


move ws olera ATIE: 
éraipos &g et idem (vel potius éracpds) A?: 


"AXrAd py Kai TOde Néyoper, 


moet ws oldv TE g. 19. 
€repos Alll. 


vrép IL: 


turou dévra Plato writes d\Na boa TovTou 
Tod tTUmov dvomasdmueva, with precisely 
the same meaning: tTovrov toi’ rvzmou 
therefore depends on the copula involved 
in édvouafoueva. Stallbaum takes dvowafo- 
eva as “‘quum pronuntiantur’”’; but this 
is pointless. The words mean simply 
‘other names of this type which make all 
who hear them shudder’ etc. 

bpittey 84 moved. The remark ws 
olerat, which appears in the best Mss— 
see cr. m.—after move gives no sense, and 
is admittedly corrupt. ws oféy re, found 
in four inferior Mss besides g, is a rare 
phrase, occurring, I believe, nowhere else 
in Plato, though found in Aristotle (Po/. E 
II. 1313 39, where Bekker conjectured 
olovrac); but ‘to shiver as much as 
possible’ is painfully frigid. No emenda- 
tion at all satisfactory has yet been pro- 
posed—neither Winckelmann’s oixéras, 
nor Hermann’s dca ér7 (with reference to 
recitations of the rhapsodists !), nor Mad- 
vig’s ws olnréa, nor Campbell’s ws éred. 
Hertz (Fl. Jahrb. 1872 p. 852) supposes 
the words to be a gloss by some Chris- 
tian reader, meaning ‘as he’ (i.e. Plato) 
‘imagines.’ The author of the gloss 
wished to indicate that he at least could 
hear such tales without shivering. After 
ws olerac found its way into the text, it 
was probably altered to olovras (to suit 
the plural dkovovras), from which oféy re 
is a corruption: cf. II 358 E, where g has 
olovrac as against ofiv re of the best Mss. 
See also on VI 504 E. 


18 Kal Yows—oaAdo tL: “ videlicet ad 


suavitatem et delectationem : v. p. 387 B, 
390 A, 397 D, 3984 al.” (Stallbaum). 

19 py &k—npiv. gplky is a cold 
shiver, sometimes followed by sweat, 
whence é« ris Towatrns pplkns Oepus- 
tepox. Cf. (with Hartman) Phaed?. 251 A 
lddvra dé avrév, olov éx rHs pplkns, meTa- 
Born te kal lépws kal Oepudrns ahOys 
NawBaver, where Thompson remarks that 
pik is used by Hippocrates of the ‘cold 
fit of afever.’ In Oepudrepor Kal wadaKkw- 
repo. Plato is thinking of the softening 
effect of heat upon iron: cf. (with J. and 
C.) infra 41t B Worep cldnpov éuddake, 
Laws 666 C, 671 B KaOdmep Tivd oldnpov 
Tas Wuxas Tov mivdyTwy bLaTv pous yryvo- 
pwévas madOaxwrépas vyiyvecbar; see 
also //, xvi11 468—477 and Whitelaw on 
Soph. Ajax 651 in Cl. Rev. V pp. 66, 
230. In so far as it associates heat with 
cowardice, the comparison breaks down, 
for heat meant courage to the Greeks. 
For this reason Stephanus conjectured 
a0epudorepo and Ast d@uudrepn, a reading 
afterwards found in v. Ast’s conjecture 
is thus refuted by Hartman (l.c.): “ Astii 
coniectura inepta est, quum a@uula vitium 
sit, non vero lusta ac temperata uadakia 
(dixit enim padakwrepor tod déovTos).” 
In the next sentence Hartman expunges 
poBovueOa without sufficient cause. 

387D 23 Tdv é\Aoyipwv dvSpav: a 
subjective, not an objective genitive: see E 
below, and 388 E, 390D e mov Twes— 
Kapreplac—kai A€éyovTat Kal mpdrrovrac 
bd éhAoyluwv dvdpv with x 605 D. 

25 6 émerkys dvnp—mpocdetrar, This 
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fal fal \ \ S lol \ 

@s 6 ToLovTOS pddLTTA AUTOS AUTO avTadpKNS Tpos TO ed Chv, Kab 
an tal ’ an y 

30 Ssadepovtas | THY GAXwY HxvaTa éETEpoU TpoabeEtTaL. ArnOh, pn. 
”~ aA 3 a BY / 

"Hrota ap aire Sedov otepnOhvar béos 4 adedpod 7 ypnuatav 


3 lal > Ya \ 
) ddNov tov Tov TowotvTov. “Hxwota pévto. “Huot apa Kat 

SEEN / \ 
odvperas, héper dé @s TpadTata, bray Tis avToy ToLavTn Evppopa 


KkataraBn. Ilorwv ye. 


"OpOads dp av eEaipotwev tors Opyvous 


lal lal ll lal iA 
TOV dvowacTav avdpov, yuvarkl dé arrodidotper, Kal oddé TavTaLs 
oTrovéatais, Kal | door Kaxol TOV avdpar, iva tuiv dvoexXepalvwow 
o y rm aN , SBN A A / a 
dpova TovToLs Trotely ods 6H hapev ert dvrakH THs Kw@pas TpEderv. 


’OpOds, Edn. 


Tladuv 8 ‘Opnjpouv te dSenodpeOa Kal TOV ad\rov 


mTouteov un) ove Ayvirdr€a, Oeas traida, 
MTV pay x 


oy an V4 i) 
GdXor’ éml wrAevpas KaTakeiwevov, dXdoTE O avTeE 
¢ la n 
UmrTiov, dXAOTE O€ TPNH, 


x ’ ’ a4 b) t 
tote & opOov avactarvtTa 


of (oe fe) \ / 
mrwilovt arvovr él Oiv adOs aTpuyéeToLO, 


. ddvperar, Péper coniecit Stallbaum: ddvpecGar, dépew AIIEg!: xph pro xal g?. 
33 p p p p gq: xpn Pp q 


34. dp av IL: dpa A. 


passage is full of Socratic colouring. otzep 
kal éraipds éore contains a suggestion that 
only good men can be comrades: cf. 
Xen. Mem. 1 6. 19, 20 and Pl. Lys. 
214C. That death has no terrors for the 
good man is laid down in AZ. 41 Cff. 
The self-sufficiency of virtue was illus- 
trated in the person of Socrates himself 
(Mem. 1 2. 14, IV 8. 11), and continually 
preached by him (A/em. 11 6. 2, cf. IV 
7. 1). Steinhart appears to me to ex- 
aggerate the force of avrdpxns when he 
characterises the doctrine of this passage 
as anti-christian (Zzn/ectung p. 160). 

387 © 31 véos. The fortitude of 
Pericles on receiving the news of the 
death of his two sons was a case in point, 
and may have been known to Plato. It 
is commemorated in a fine fragment of 
Protagoras preserved by Plut. Cozsol. ad 
Apoll. 33. 118 E, F. 

33 oddvpetar, dépe. See cr. x. The 
infinitives ddvpecAar and ¢épew are ex- 
plained by Stallbaum as dependent on 
Aéyouev, but this is too harsh. The 
rhetorical repetition of ajKuo7’ doa proves 
that like orepnO7vac they should be under 
the government either of dewdr itself, or 
of some notion supplied out of dewdv. 
As the former alternative gives the wrong 
sense we must, if the text is sound, take 


refuge in the latter. Hartman by a four 
de force resolves jKoTa Sewdy into nKora 
eixos avrov Oedcévat, and carries on the 
eikés. It would be somewhat easier, I 
think, though still very harsh, to supply 
dewvds out of dewdv, devvds being used as 
in dewods katapdcaca To ALOw (Theophr. 
Char. 15, cf. infra 395C): but it is diffi- 
cult not to believe that the text is corrupt. 
In g, «ai has been corrected to xp7, and 
the insertion of de? before kcal is suggested 
by Hartman. The question however is 
not what the good man ought to do, but 
what he actually does, and for this reason 
Richard’s éocxe after ddvpeo0a is better, 
although otherwise unlikely. Stallbaum’s 
alternative proposal to read 6dvperat, 
éper 5é seems to me far the best both in 
point of sense, and because it might easily 
pass into ddvpecOa, pépey dé under the 
influence of orepyOjvar. For these rea- 


sons I have printed it in the text. Cf. 
Introd. § §. 
888 4 5 dAdot’—drpvyérowo. The 


picture of Achilles sorrowing for Patro- 
clus in /zad xxIv 1to—12. Plato ac- 
commodates the Homeric narrative to 
his own oety, and reads mAwitovr’— 
drpuvyéroto instead of dweveck’ diay mapa 
Giv’ adds, which appears in our Homer. 
mwlew elsewhere is always used of sail- 


388 
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B'pndé aupotéparow yepotiv édovta Koviv aidardeccav 
Xevapevov Kak Kehays, und Adra Kralovta Te Kal ddvpopevoy, 10 
doa Kal ola éxeivos érounce’ unde Ipiapov, éyyids Oeav yeyovdra, 
NLTavevovTa Te Kal 


I} \ / 
KUALVSOMEVOY KATA KOTPpO?, 


eEovowakrHonyv ovowalovt advdpa éxactov. 


TON 8 tt TovTwY paAXrov SenaopueOa pHToL Oeods ye ToLEely 15 
odupopmévous Kal NéyovTas 
1 @mwoe eyo Serr, Gpmoe SuvcapiototoKeta’ 
eb © ody Geodvs, pjtoe TOV ye péytaTOV TOV De@Y TOAUHTAL ovTwS 
avopolws pipnoacba, Bote, ® TOT OL, Hava, 
7 pirov avdpa Siwkopmevov tepl aotv 20 

OPOarpotow opOpmat, éwov S drodpvpetas Top: 
Kal 

al at éy@v, 6 Té woe Laprnodova hirtatov avdpav 

| potp wvmo Watpoxroro Mevortiddao Saphvar. 


23. 6 Té Leaf ad //. XVI 433: Ore codd. 


ing in the literal sense (yet ék rod vod 
éxm\@ew in Hdt. vi 12), but it cannot 
bear such a meaning here. If the mss 
are right, mAwifovr’ must be regarded 
(with Schneider) as a metaphor, the 
agitated movements of Achilles being 
compared to the unsteady motion of a 
ship upon the sea. Achilles is so to 
speak ‘at sea’ and shews it in his gait; 
cf. the metaphorical sense of yeudfouae. 
The picture savours of the burlesque, and 
Howes suggests that mAwlfwy may be a 


govr’ conceals some word meaning ‘to 
rush wildly from his tent,’ ém? iv’ being 
probably for ém) @tva, not for émt duwi. 
There is apparently a contrast between 
Achilles’ anguish within his tent and 
without, and some word is needed to 
mark his exit. Nothing can be made of 
the variant mAdgov7’ (in a few inferior 
Mss). In default of anything better we 
must (I suppose) provisionally acquiesce 
in Schneider’s interpretation. 

388B 9g pndt—Kehodns. Z/. XVIII 


deliberate parody on Plato’s part (Har- 23, 24. 
vard Studies etc. VI p. 202). As no 11 éketvos. Homer. «¢ 
other example of such a use of mrwlfw éyyds 8eav. Zeus was Priam’s seventh 


has been adduced, the word is perhaps 
corrupt. Heyne’s mpwtfov7’ “‘matutinum 
se agentem” (ovde puv jas! pawopern 
AnPeckev Yelp Gra, says Homer) will 
never command a wide assent: still less 
mdwicovr’ (Benedictus), mp@ tovr’ (Ast), 
whose quantity is not above suspicion, or 
mpm lwgovr’ (Liebhold 77. Fahrb. 1888, 
p- 108). aldfovr’ (Herwerden and Naber) 
is better in point of sense, but the altera- 
tion is too great. I have thought of 7é\’ 
wfovr’ (wfes ‘cry &’ and not wes is the 
spelling of the Codex Mediceus in Aesch. 
Lum. 124), or apdotgovr’ (cf. dproropds 
in //, XV 607). Perhaps, however, rwt- 


ancestor (Apollod. 111 12). The phrase 
has a dash of old-world romance about it : 
cf. 391 E infra and Stallbaum on PAz/. 
16C of pev madaol, Kpelrroves Huey Kal 
éyyutépw Oedv oikotvres. 

12 Avravebovrd te—tkacrov. //. 
XXII 414, 415. 

388C 17 ospor.KtdA. Said by Thetis 
in Z/, XVIII 54. 

19 ® motor. //, XXII 168, 169. The 
words are uttered by Zeus with reference 
to Hector. For dord our Homer has 
TELXOS. 

23 avat—Sapyvor. //. XVI 433, 434. 
The only variant 1s Wyo for at ai. 
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n lal € / 
III. El yap, & dire “Adciuavte, Ta TovadTa piv ot veor 


a lal € > / , lal 
OTOUOH aKOvOLEV Kal Wn KAaTayEA@eV ws avakios Neyouevov, TXOA 


/ 7 \ 
dv éavtov yé Tis avOpwrov dvta avdfvov Hyjnoatto TovTwY Kat 


xe aA x / \ a 2: 3 
érrumAnEevev, eC Kal eriot aVT@ ToLwodTov 7 Eyew H Trovety, ar 


lel Ny Mi lal / 
ovdév aicyuvopevos ovdé KapTepSv TodAods él cpixpoiow mabn- 


paw Oprvous av dSou cab dduppovs. |’AdnOéotata, én, éyers. 


a ta) I ke Me / 7 
Aci Sé ye ovx, @s dpTe Hiv 0 Néyos Eonpwawev: @ TELaTEOV, Ews AV 


Tus Has GAA@ KaANLOVE TrELoN. 
A / ta) 5 
piroyérwtds ye Set etvan. 


\ \\ tal \ na 
yédortt, ioxupav Kat petaBorny Entei TO ToLvovTov. 


Ov yap ody Se?. ?AANA pay OSE 


60 aK vA > a > aA 
oxyedov yap oTav Tis efpin LaoxXup@ 


Aoxet 01, 


ébn. Ovte dpa avOpwrovs aklous Moyou Kpatoupévous UT yéhoTOS 


lal z \ Ve b .\ / 
ay Tis Town, | amrodexTéov, TOAD Sé 7 TTOV, €av Geos. 


"7 © Os. 
beady: 


adaBeatos & dp évdpto yérXows pakdpecot Oeotown, 
as loov"Hdatotov S6a Sépmata ToiTviovta 


/ \ i 
OUK aTroveKTéoV KaTA TOV aOV NOYoD. 


Ei av, én, Bovreu emov 


TiOévat* ov yap odv'! &n azrodexTéov. 


33° 


épin (vel potius édln) : pny Ag: én IL. 


8388 D 28 ¢é Kal émlo aite. xal 
is not ‘even’ (j. and C.), otherwise there 
would be too much emphasis on ér7riou, 
but ‘also’: ‘if it should also. occur to 
himself’ (sc. as Homer says it occurs to 
gods). The emphatic word is avrg. 
For rovodrov Hartman requires either 
Towvréy Te or TO ToLodTov ; but cf. 416 B, 
IV 426 B, 429K, IX 590E and II 368A 2. 

29 Opixpoiow. See on I 330B. éml 
oplKpoio. mabnuace has a poetical rhythm, 
and may possibly be from a hexameter. 

88BE 31 ews dv tis—meloy. Cf. 
Phaed. 85 C,D, Gorg. 527 A. 

33 épiy—rtovotrov. Seecr.2. The 
present égc7q is slightly better than é¢7: 
for TO Tovodrov denotes the state or con- 
dition rather than the act. éf7 comes 
rather nearer to the reading of A and II, 
and is preferred by Baiter and Hartman. 
For (ret H. Wolf conjectured roi, 
Herwerden rixrec or évrixret, in both 
cases needlessly: cf. with J. and C. é0éex 
in 11 370 B. The sentiment is generalised 
in VIII 563 E. 

35 ovTe dpa. ove followed by 6€ is 
rare (examples in Kiihner Gr. Gr. 1 


p- 832) but 6é follows ve very often, 
especially in modd 64, wéyiorov O€ etc.: 
see Il 367 C2. Cobet’s ovrdpa i.q. 
ovro. dpa, though approved by Hartman, 
is therefore unnecessary. 

389 A 2 ovKodv—--Adyov. The lines 
are //. 1 599, 600. Hermann wished to 
read ovxovv and reject dmodeEbueba epi 
Oey, placing 7a Towaira under the go- 
vernment of dmodexréov. ovKovy may be 
right, but the change is not necessary. 
Ta To.aira does not refer specifically to 
the verses, but means 7d kparetaOar bard 
yékwros and the like; while the two 
verses are themselves the object of dzro- 
dextéov. Ihave accordingly placed a colon 
after 6e4v and removed the pause after 
moirvvovra; a remedy which removes, J 
think, the objections felt by Hermann to 
dmodefbueba rept OeGv, and by Herwer- 
den to epi Ge@v. The asyndeton in 
doBeoros 5’ &p’ etc. is common in amplia- 
tive and illustrative sentences. 

389 B—3924 A high value should 
also be placed upon truth. The medicinal 
lie may indeed be permitted to our rulers, 
in the interests of the State: but any others 


IIovv pévror, 889 
Otxodv “Ounpov ovdé ta toradta amodeEopeOa Tepi 


389 D] TIOAITEIAC F 13y, 
el yap 
OpOas edéyomev Apt, Kal TO dvTe Oeoiow pev AxpnaTov wedédos, 


"AAG py Kai addrAnOecdyv ye mepl TwodrdOD TrounTéov. 


avOporrois 5&é xXpHotmov ws év happakou elder, SHrov, OTL TO YE 
Ajjrov, én. 
Tots dpyovow 81 THs Toews, elrep Ticly adAoLS, TpooHKel Wev- 


A > a ( 2D 7 \ ’ ¢ L 
TOLOUTOV LaTPOLS doréor, lOL@Tats bé OuNx aATTEOV. 


decOar 7) Todeuioy 1) TomMTaY Evexa eT wher Tis TOAEMS, Tois 
C dé GArots Taow ovy amrtéov Tov ToLvovTou, ara | pos ye 81) TOUS 
TOLOUTOUS apKovTas LovwTn Wercacbar TadToV Kai peiCov dwapTnua 
pnoomev 7) KapvoytTs pos latpov 1) aoKobyTe mMpos TaLlooTpiAny 
Tept TOY TOD avTOD copmaTos TAaPnuaTeoVv fn TAXNOA Eyer, 7%) 
Tpos KUBEpynTHY Tept THs vews Te Kal TOV VaVTOV fn TA OVTA 
NéyorTe Orws 7) avTOS 4 TUs TOV EvvvavTav TpdEews exer. “AXnOéc- 
tata, épyn. “Av ap addov Twa AapBavy rvevdopevor | 
moder TOV oF Snutoupyol éacs, 


€v TH 
/ eS o an x if t 
faVvTLY  LNTHpPA KAKoY 7H TEKTOVA Sovpor, 


15. Towovrovs II et in mg. A?: om. Al. 


who lie are to be punished. To lie to the 
rulers ts worse than lying to a physician 
about one’s alness. 

Lot less necessary is self-control, which 
will enable our citizens to obey the rulers, 
and to rule their own appetites. Homer 
Srequently represents heroes and gods as 
lacking in this virtue—as insubordinate, 
gluttonous, lustful, avaricious, prone to 
revenge, and mean. The effect ts to dis- 
courage in the young the virtue which we 
desiderate, and all such representations 
must therefore be forbidden: they are both 
impious and untrue. 

389B 8 dGdAAd priv Kal dA7rjGeay ff. 
On the place of this section in the gene- 
ral plan of the Republic see App. I. 

Q Qcoter pev—elSe. For the dative 
Geoiot see I 330B 2. €v hapudKou cide 
(cf. 11 382 C, D) implies the usual Socratic 
analogy between body and soul: see on 
II 380 B. 

Il ovx amréov kTA. Cf. Laws o16 Eff. 

889C 15 TovotTovs is omitted by 
Hartman, and is certainly open to doubt. 
The balance of MS evidence is in its 
favour, although a few inferior Mss and 
one MS of Stobaeus (Flor. 46. 95), agree 
with A! in omitting it. It must either 
mean rulers who act én’ apedla rfjs wo\ews, 
or else such rulers as Plato’s. The former 
alternative is not altogether satisfactory, 


and it is difficult not to believe that Plato 
was in reality referring to his own rulers. 
The serious objection to this view is that 
we have not yet heard anything of 
Plato’s rulers: they are not described till 
4128. I think the solution may be that 
the present section on truth is a later 
addition made by Plato after he had 
written his first account of the rulers in 
Book 111. See also App. I. 

19 Aé€yovrt has caused difficulty, and 
Madvig would expunge the word. The 
explanation is simple enough. i) rady07 
Aéyewv should be repeated between # and 
mpos, and wh Ta dvTa héyorTe Srws taken 
closely together, ‘or to lie’ (uh radn67 
éyery understood) ‘to a pilot about the 
ship and its crew by misrepresenting the 
facts about one’s own condition etc.’ One 
Ms of Stobaeus (I.c.) has \éyovra, which is 
also possible, and could only be explained 
in this way. I have removed the comma 
usually printed after \éyovrt. 

20 apBavy: sc.ddpxwv. Cf.1347A27. 
AauBarys (Ficinus and Benedictus) gives a 
wrong sense. 

8389D 21 Tav ol—Botpwv. Od. xvII 
383, 384. Kakwy is of course neuter. If 
Schneider could shew that this quotation 
refers to a case in which a chieftain in 
Homer did or did not punish a dymcoup- 
yés for lying, he would make out a 
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KodaoEL OS eTUTHSEVLa EioayoVTA TOAEwWS BoTEP VEwS avaTpETT- 
tuxdv te Kab dréOpiov. “Edy ye, 7 8 Os, emi ye Oyw Epya 
TEANTAL. 

Ti 8€; cwodpocivns dpa ov Senoe jpiv trois veaviats; Ilas & 
od}; Ladpocvyns S€ ds wAHOEr ov Ta ToLade péyroTa, apxYovT@V 
pev tankdous elva, avtods S€ apxovtas THv! mepl TOTOUS Kal 
appodicra xa rept ewdds jdovav; “Epouye Soxe?. Ta 57 roudde 
dijooper, oluar, Karas A€yecOau, ola Kal ‘Oprjp@ Acoundns réyet, 

TétTa, cLaTH Hao, €u@ & érumeidco pv0q, 
Kal Ta ToUTwY exopmeva, TA 
icav pévea TvetovtTes Ayacoi, 
auyn, SevdeoTes THmavTopas, 
Kanros. 


oivoBapés, Kuvos dupat éxov, kpadinv & érXadoto 


a / fé \ 4 
Kal Oca AANA ToLAvDTA. Ti dé; ta rowdde 


ko\doet ws IL: KkoAdoews A. 


23. 


prima facie case for his view that Plato 
is here prescribing canons for poetical 
representations, but there is nothing of 
this in Homer; and we must suppose 
that Plato is speaking here of his own 
citizens. See App. I. 

24 édy ye—rTeAnrat does not mean ‘if 
our theory is carried out’ (J. and C.) or 
‘if our ideal city is ever realised’ (Rettig). 
Such a remark would be frigid and super- 
fluous. The meaning is merely that the 
ruler will first use words, but, if these fail, 
he will afterwards proceed to deeds i.e. 
Kodaoe. The first ye assents: the second 
enters a caveat. pya reAjTaL= epywv TEXos 
ylyvnrac. 

27 cwppooivyns St—péyiora.: ‘for the 
mass of men, are not the cardinal points 
of temperance such as these?’ (Jebb on 
Soph. O. C. 20 paxpay yap ws yépovrTe 
mpovoTdAns 6d6v—a_ precise parallel). 
There is no authority for interpreting 
these words (with Stallbaum, Hartman 
etc.) as ‘plerumque’ ‘in universum.’ 
Plato is warning us not to regard his 
account of gwppoctyyn here as scientifi- 
cally accurate and complete. It is the 
most obvious and conspicuous aspects of 
self-control which poets should chiefly 
impress upon the multitude, and to these 
Plato confines his attention. On the 
Greek conception of cw¢poctvn see the 
passages collected by Nagelsbach, Mach- 
hom. Theol. pp. 227 ff. 


389 30 ‘Oprpw. For this 2 anda 
few other MSs read map’ ‘Ounpw. Schneider 
successfully defends ‘Oujpwe by Arist. 
Pol. © 5. 1339> 7 ob yap 6 Levs airos doe 
kat KiOapifer rots mounrats. The line is 
addressed by Diomede to Sthenelus in 7/7. 
IV 412. 

32 TA ToiTwv éxdpeva. The two 
verses which Plato here quotes do not 
follow rérra, o.wmr7 KTX., and do not even 
occur together in our Homer. toav— 
"Axavol is from 77. 111 8 (oi 8 &p’ toay 
oryn mévea mvelovtes “Axatol), ovyn—on- 
pavropas from IV 431. Some editors 
bracket the first verse, but (as Hartman 
points out) it is not likely that a scribe 
should have interpolated a line from ZZ. 111 
before one from //. 1v. Plato may be 
guilty of ‘contamination,’ or the lines 
may really have occurred together in his 
text of Homer. J. and C. suggest that 
Plato perhaps did not mean the lines to 
be connected. The objection to this 
view is that ovyn (as in our text of 
Homer, though there it is in a different 
place) goes best with icay, and that icav 
pévea mvelovres AXauot is not by ztsedf an 
illustration of obedience to rulers, and 
therefore would not be relevant here. 
See on the whole subject of Platonic quo- 
tations from Homer, Howes in Harvard 
Studies etc. VI pp. 153—237, with whose 
conclusions (p. 210) I heartily agree. 

36 oivoBapéts KTA. Achilles to Aga- 
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\ x 2 L¢ an S lal 
390 | kai Ta TovTwy é&js, dpa KadOs, Kal doa Adda TIS ev AOYO 4) EV 
/ ” , lal n 
TOMoel ElpNnKE veavievpaTa ioLwTav eis apyovtas; Ov Kadds. 


b) , 5 y / 
Ov yap, oipar, eis ye cwppoctyny véows éeritHdeva axovew. et &é 
wh € \ / D> on. 
Tia adAnv nOovnv TapéxeTat, Oavpactov ovdév. % Tas cot 
/ 
gaivetar; Odrtas, épn. 5 


/ / n / \ , na 
IV. Te 6€; Yroveiy avdpa tov copotatov réyovta, ws SoKee 
> ial U 5 
QvT@® KAaXNTOV civaL TdYTwY, OTA 
\ / ve t 
Tapa TEAL WoL TpaTrECaL 
/ \ nr na 
B | citov Kal Kkpetov, webu 8 éx Kpnthipos addiacwr 
> / , 
olvoxXoos hopénot Kai éyxein SeTaecat, 10 
lal b] / \ lal 
Soxel cou ériTndevov eivar mpds eyxpadtevay éavTodD axovew véw; 
Xx \ 
H TO 
a ? ” , \ t > a 
Auw@ & otxticTov Oavéeww Kat TOTMoY émLoTEtD; 
Xx / / fal /- n 
» Ata, cabevddvtav tav adX@v Oedy TE Kal avOpeTr@v, @S, LOVES 
> \ eee: / / U / Ls 
eypnyopes & éBovrevoaTo, ToUTwY TavTwY padiws ériNavOavopevoY 15 
C | 8 \ Wy ny > ry / 2 a} / \ ef > / 56 
ta THY TOV appodicioy éTLOvpIav, Kal oOUTWS éxTraYEVTA (dovTA 
\ 7 vA b 5) , n a 
thv Hpav, ote und eis TO Swpatiov eOérewv éXOeiv, GAN avdTov 


2. veavietpata Il?9: veavixevwara A: veavicxeduara & et fortasse IT}. 
8. mapa mdéac nos: mapamdelar vel wapdrdevac AIL g. 


memnon in //.1 225. The point of this 
illustration is not in the abusive epithets, 
but in the insubordination which they and 
the rest of the speech (7a rovtwv €é&fs) 
express. 

390 A 2 veavievpara. See cr. 7. 
The spelling seems established by the 
verb veaneverOa: e.g. Gorg. 482C. veart- 
oxevuatra has however some authority, for 
veavioxevouat was used (Photius s.v.). 
veavixevwwata, to say the least, is doubtful, 
nor is veavixody (Photius s.v.) enough to 
justify such a form, in spite of Schneider 
(Addzt. p. 19). 

8 mapa mAéac—Serdeoor, 
in Od. 1x 8—t1o. Our text of Homer has 
mapa dé mAjOwor. I have written rapa 
mAéar for mapdmdea or mapamdeta of 
nearlyall the Mss. Vat. rand Vind. B have 


Odysseus 


Ee 
mepi@detar, Cesenas M mapdmdezac (sic). 
mapadmdevat (which Howes l.c. p. 205 
thinks Plato found in his text of Homer) 
is in reality a vox nihilz; even if it did 
occur, it could not mean ‘almost full,’ as 
L. and S. say : and sucha meaning would 
be ludicrously inappropriate here. With 
mapa 6€ mAéac cf. Anacr. 94. I ed. Bergk 


KpnTnpe mapa mréw olvorordgwv. See 
my article in C/. Rev. XI p. 349- 

3908 13 Awo 8’—émomeiv. Od. 
XII 342. 

14 1 Ala—émdavOavdpevov. jdvos 


éypnyopws refers to 7/7. 11 1—4: the inci- 
dent itself is narrated in //. XIV 294 ff. 
For the postponement of the relative a cf. 
Iv 425 C. The effect is to throw emphasis 
on pdvos éypnyopws—that Zeus should 
forget what he had purposely kept awake 
to devise makes the scandal all the worse 
—and brings it into sharper contrast with 
KabevddvTww—avOporav. ws must be 
taken with émrAavOavduevov, the construc- 
tion being 7 moety Ala ws émhavOavd- 
pevov: cf. 11 383 A. Stallbaum explains 
ws pdvos éypnyopws as ‘ut solus vigil”: 
while J. and C. supply dkovew after 7. 
Neither view seems to me at all satis- 
factory: The text has been often called 
in question. Instead of ws Hermann 
reads cal: Herwerden and Richards sug- 
gest oa (dropping & before éBovAevoaro). 
The best emendation is perhaps Jackson’s 
ets for ds (Yournal of Phil. 1 p. 147), 
but I see no good reason why ws cannot be 
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Ve \ / \ / KK WA ¢ \ b] 
Bovropevov yapal EvyyiyverOat, Kal Néyovta ws oUTwS UTO eTL- 


¢ an % / 
Oupias éxeTat, Ws ov OTE TO TPATOV EholTaV TPOS AAANHAOUS 


hirous AnOovtTe ToKHas; ovde "Apews Te Kal “Adpoditns b7ro 


‘Adaiotov Secpuov b0 étepa toadra. 


A / b / 
Ov (Ot paiveTat €7TLTN OELOV. 


Ov pa tov Aia, 7 8 bs, 


"ANN! ef mov tives, Hv 8 eyo, D 


/ \ ef \ , \ , Ch sae) 
KAPTEPlal TpPos aTTaAVTaA KAL NEyOVTAL Kab TPATTOVTAL VTO €XXO- 


y fal / / ae 
tu@v avdp@v, OeaTéov TE KAL AKOVGOTEOV, OioV Kal TO 
> b 


atHOos dé TAHEaS Kpadinv nviTaTe mU0e: 


TéTAaOL On, Kpadin: Kal KYYTEpoV ANNO TOT ETANS. 


t \ 5 y” 
Ilavrarract pev ovv, edn. 


4 
OTL 


Ou pév 67 SwpoddKous ye éaréov eivat 
Tovs dvdpas ovde pitoypnudtous. | Ovdapas. 


Ove dotéov adtois E 


Sapa Oeovrs weider, dp aidoliovs BacirHas: 


ovde Tov ToD Ayirrkws Tradaywyov PotviKa érratveTéov, @S METPLWS 


éreye oupBovrevav att@e Sapa pev RAaBovTe éemapbvey Tots 


*Ayatots, dvev S¢ Sépwv, pn) amradratTecOat Tis pajveos. 


ove 


‘ ig 
avtov tov “AxtrAréa akv@copev ovd opodoynoopev ovTw dido- 


construed with émi\avéavéuevov. The 
pause which on this view is necessary 
after ws helps still further to increase the 
stress on pdvos éypyyopws, which Plato 
certainly intended to emphasize. 

390 c 18 PovAdpevov—rtokyas. Bov- 
Aduevovy is not otiose after €@éAew (as 
Hartman alleges): ‘to wish’ (GovAecO at) 
and ‘ to be willing’ (€@éAewv) are different 
ideas. The same critic also rejects xat 
before Aéyovra ‘‘quia ea verba excusa- 
tionem tod €é0é\ev humi consuescere 
continent”; but it is more effective to 
represent so gross an utterance as an 
additional part of the picture. For gorda 
mpos cf. Lys. I 15,'19, where the meaning 
is the same. Herwerden should not have 
wished to replace the preposition by mapd. 
In Homer the line els etviv otavre 
gpirovs \jOovTe Toxfjas (Z/. XIV 296) is 
not said by Zeus, as Plato—doubtless in- 
tentionally, to increase the effect—makes 
it appear to be. 

20 "Apews—Seopdv. Od. vill 266 ff. 
decor is still under the government of 
Tovelv. 

390D 23 Kal A€yovta Kal mpdr- 
tovtat KTA.: ‘are either described or 
done by famous men’ etc. : described e.g. 
in poetry by Homer’s heroes, or done in 


actual life before our eyes. Oearéor refers 
to mpatrovrat, akovoréov to NéyovTac by 
the usual chiasmus. J. and C. translate 
“‘ performed by fanious men or told con- 
cerning them,” understanding zrep! é\Aoyl- 
pwv avdpev with Aéyorra, but this cannot 
be right. 

25 orr0os St—erdns. 
Od XX 17 18. 

27 SwpoSdKkouvs KtA. The excessive 
love of money is a sign of dxpdrea: so 
that its mention here is relevant enough, 
although the vice was not specifically 
named in 389 D. 

S390 30 S8apa—Pacidnas: an old 
saying attributed by some to Hesiod (oi 
bev “Howddevov olovrar tov otixov Suidas 
S. vv. O@pa xrh.). It is referred to by 
Eur. Med. 964 meiew dpa Kal Geods 
Noyos. Cf. Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 
Il p. 64. 

32 oupPovredwov. //, IX 515 ff. The 
genitive ujvios, for which a few Mss read 
unv.oos, is natural in paraphrasing Homer. 
Cf. the form Oddew in X 600 A. 

34 008’ dpodoyrjmopev. “ Dele futile 
interpretamentum ” exclaims Hartman. 
The words are genuine, and add a new 
point : cf. 391 A pdvar Kal d\d\wv Aeydv- 
Twy melGecbat. 


Odysseus in 


391 
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HOAITBIAG LE 


I4I 


Xpypatov eivat, w@oTe Tapa Tov "Ayapéuvovos Sapa AaBelv, Kat 35 
Tiny ad aBovTa vexpod atrodvew, | GAdws Se pr "Oérew. 


OD OL / ” ’ a \ a 
UKOUVV LKALOV YE, edn, ETTALVELY TU TOLAUTA. 


"Oxvae Sé ye, av 


ré 7 / ¢ fo t 
& eyo, dv “Opnpoy rAéyew, Ott oS Govoy TadTa ye Kata AxXiArEwS 
pdvat Kal ddNwV AeyovTwY TreiVetOat, Kal ad ws Tpos TOV ATrOArRw 


el7rev 


»” , ? € / n >] , , 
éBrawvas pw’ Exdepye, Oey dXNOWTATE TAaYTOV' 
by ? x ‘ / 

no ay TeLogalpny, el wor SUvVapis ye Tapein, 


‘Kal @$ Tpos TOY ToTAaMOV, Veov dvTa, aTreLOds eixev Kal wayerOar 
EToLpmos HV, Kal ad Tas Tod ETépov ToTAaLov Lrepyevod iepas Tplyas 
' / B r D 
Ilatpoxr@ Hpwi, épn, Kounyv oTacatms pépecbar, 
a n 5) , > 
VEeKP@ OvTt, Kal @ EOpacev TOTO, ov TeLaTéoV. Tas Te ad” ExTOpos 
v4 \ \ lal \ / \ \ lal y, 
Erfeus mept TO ona To LlatpoxXov Kat tas Tov CwypnbévTov 
\ By \ 7 - a > / ’ fal 5 Alle tt 
opayas els THY TUpay, Evyrravta TavTa ov dycopev ayOH eipha Oat, 
>~ Sule 4] 0 \ es if e€ , ie n x 
ovd éacopuev TreiGecbar Tovs | nwerépovs, ws “Axirrevs, Beds wv 


a \ = , , \ / > \ / \ ¢€ \ 
mats Kat lnréws, cwhpovertatov Te Kal TpiToU atro Avos, Kal v7 
a , la 7: / 2 a / 
TO copwTaTo Xeipwvi TeOpaupévos, ToTaVTNS HY Tapays TA€ws, 
ef eA 2 € ~ he if ? / > / > VA 
WOT €EXELY EV AUTH VOOHMATE dvo évavTim adAHXOLD, avedevepiav 


peTa hiroypynpatias Kai ad vrepnpaviay Oedv Te kal avOpoTev. 


"OpOds, Edn, Evers. 


V. My» rtotvur, jv & éyo, unde Tade TeOa@peOa pnd eGpev 
D réyerv, @s Onoeds Locesdavos vos IlevpiPous te | Ads Spynoav 
ey SaaN \ G , t ans, na AQs aces 
oUTws éml Secvas aptrayds, wndé TW’ AdAov Yeod Traidd TE Kal Hpw 


22. 


35 Sapa AaPety. Z/. XIX 278 ff. 
Plato is unjust to Achilles :. see ib. 147 ff. 
(J. and C.). 

36 tyusnvy «TA. //7. XXIV 502, 555, 
594- ; : 

SOLA 1 ddAws—eOére is again un- 
fair: see //. l.c. 560. 

6 &@PBrapas—apein. //. XXII 15, 20. 

3918 8 motapdv. Scamander: //. 
XXI 130—132, 212—226, 233 ff. 

kal av KTA. ws should be repeated 
with é¢7 (J. and C.). Herwerden rejects 
both rod and Zrepxeod, the former be- 
cause he thinks the article would suggest 
the Simois. Why should it not specify 
the other river towards which Achilles 
(according to Plato) shewed insubordina- 
tion? Plato (as Hartman remarks) has 
just as much right to mention the river's 


dddov IL: d&ddAov A, sed v puncto notavit A*. 


name as that of Achilles’ tutor (390 £). 
The reference is to //. XXIII I140—I51. 
Although the locks were ‘sacred to Sper- 
cheius,’ the vow was nevertheless con- 
ditional on Achilles’ safe return, which he 
knew was hopeless. This is the reason 
which Achilles gives for offering his locks 
to the shade of Patroclus rather than to 
Spercheius: ib. 150. démdoatyu— suffer 
me to give ’—is in reality a prayer to the 
Spercheius. 

11 “HExtopos éAgeis. Z/. xxIv 14 ff. 

13 ‘odayds //. XXIII 175 ff. 

BS91c 15 tplrov dro Aids. Peleus’ 
father, Aeacus, was son of Zeus. 

20 «pmdt—pmdé. Bekker read prjre— 
pare; but unde rade is of course ne haec 
quiden. 


8391D 21 dpynoav—dprayds. 


Pi- 
‘ 


se) 
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a e a / 
Torphoat dv Seva Kal dceBH epydcacOa, ola viv Katayrevdovta 
n ' \ \ A \ Ti Rn 
avTav' adda TpocavayKalwpev TOUS TOLNTAS 7 fn TOUTWY aUTA 
” Lt RY Vif \ 5 fa} lal nm) > 2 6e Xv 
épya pavat, 7) TovTovs pi elvat Yedy Taidas, aupoTepa OE fH 
a ? lal / e \ \ 
Aéyerv, nde Huiv emvyerpetv metOewv Tods véous, ws of Oeoi Kaka 
omrep | yap év Tots B 
>? / U 
érredeiEamev yap 


lal > \ / 
yevvacw, Kal Hpwes avOporav ovdev Bedtiovs. 
bi by ¢/ a A > a 
mpoabev édéyouev, ov? bora Tadta ovTE adnO%. 
2 5 207 A \ ran Seen 
mov, dT x Gedy Kaka yiyverOat addvatov. Ilds yap ov; Kat unv 
a > / U lal iN e a / vA 
Tois ye axovovcw PraBepa. Tas yap éavt@® Evyyvounv éFe 
Lal an ’ / ‘ 4 
KaK® OvTL, TeLaOels WS Apa TOLAadTAa TpaTTOVEWW TE KaL ETPATTOV 
Kal 
¢ a > te 
ot Oey ayxXiotopot, 
Ly X > 7 fg 3) 3) a / 
<ol> Znvos éyyvs, ov cat “ldatov mayor 
\ t / 2 Sees: ? , 
Avos watp@ov Bwpos eat’ év aibépt, 
/ 
kal ov To oduv €EiTnXrOV aipa Satmovwr. 


\ / Ne Res \ Se 
ov évexa TavoTéov TOUS TOLOUTOUS pvOous, BY) NLL TONANV EUNE- 


, a ft , 
pEelav | EVTLKTWOL TOLS VEOLS TTOVHNPLAS. 


34. of Bekker: om. codd. 


Kopsd) pév odv, én. 
av All. 


av Bg: 


rithous assisted Theseus to abduct Helen : 
and Theseus Pirithous in his attempt to 
carry off Persephone from the lower 
world. ofrws belongs to dewds: the 
order is regular and idiomatic: cf. AP. 36.4, 
Symp. 192 al. Sophocles and Euripides 
each wrote a play called ‘Theseus’: but 
Plato is probably alluding to some epic 
Theseis. Cf. Kinkel Zfzc. Gr. Frag. 
Pp. 217. 

24 avTa is censured by Heller, who 
conjectures Tovatra, while Hartman keeps 
avira but rejects épya. Stallbaum says 
we should expect ratra for a’rd: but 
Taira would be too precise. avrd means 
simply ‘the actions in question.’ Cf. 
I 339 Ez. The turn of the sentence 
recalls 11 380 A 7 ov Oeod epya éaréov 
avrTa Néyew 7 KT. Cf. also infra 408 c. 

26 «Kakd. Hartman approves Cobet’s 
conjecture kaxous, ‘‘cum yevvay hic trans- 
laticiam vim non obtineat.”” Why not? 
Cf. xaxa ylyverOar just below. xakovs 
would be extremely tame and common- 
place. 

391E 
380 C. 

31 dpa: II 358C 2. 

32 ot—Satpovwy. From Aeschylus’ 
Niobe: see Dindorf #v. 155. The passage 
is also quoted in part by Strabo (x11 8. 21), 


27 éy Tots mpdcGev. 11378 8, 


from whom it appears that Niobe is the 
speaker, and that oi 9eav dyxiomopo. are 
her father Tantalus and his kindred (ol 
mept Tdvtadov). wyv—aibép. means ‘whose 
is the altar to ancestral-Zeus on Mount 
Ida high in heaven,’ i.e. their eds 7a- 
Tpwos is Zeus (who was Tantalus’ father), 
and they worship him on the heights of 
Ida. Tantalus’ territory extended to Ida: 
see Strabo l.c. 6 Tavrados Néyer orreipw 
5 dpovpay dwHdex’ nuepwr 666v, | Bepéxuyra 
xwpov, ev0’ *Adpacreias dos |*ldn Te 
puKnO motor kal Bpuvxnuacw | mpérovet uH- 
wy. For ov kar’ "ldatoy mayov Strabo 
has ois év "Idaiw mdyw, a much inferior 
reading. «al before oJzrw may be Plato’s 
(so Stallbaum and others),—in which case 
the last line is from a different part of the 
play,—but is much more likely to come 
from Aeschylus, the resolution of xotrw 
being due to Plato. The line follows 
naturally on the others, and is not suffi- 
ciently important to have been selected 
from a different context. The verses are 
complete in themselves, and present a 
stately picture of the sons of the gods, 
which is the only reason why they are 
cited here. 

392 a—c So much for legends about 
gods, heroes, daemons, and the umseen 
world ; it rematns to determine what shall 
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P i io ae hs id a if \ , / 
Ti ody, ny 0 eyo, nut rt Nowrov eiSos Noyou EPL opeCopevous 
vf / \ / S \ la) lal 
olous Te NEKTEOY Kai uN; TEept yap Dewy ws Sel Néyer Oar elpnrat, 


\ \ , a , 
kai Tepi Sauovev Te Kal npdwv Kal Tov év"Acdov. Lavy pep 
ovv. Ovkodv Kai Tept avOpm@mwv TO Noro ein av; Andra Sy. 


> / D > les Cho ey? a a 

Advvatov 8y, & pire, jyiv todTo ye év To TapdvTs TdEar. T1ds; 

a oe) ¢€ nr > lal id ” \ rn 

Ore oipat pas épeiv, os apa Kai Total Kal NoyoTroLOl KaKaS 
/ \ > , \ / » / 

Breyovow | repi avOporov ta péyiota, Ste eiciv aduKoL pév, 

> / \ , / \ Yi a 

evdaimoves Sé ToAAoL, Sikatos Sé AOALOL, Kal ws AvOLTEAEL TO 

>) lal \ ig \ 

abixeiv, éav avOdvyn, 7 Sé SuKatoctyn addOTPLOV ev ayabor, 

>? Je be Sone 4 \ \ an o} a / \ ee / 

oixela O€ Cnpia* Kai Ta wey TOLAVTA UtTrepely éyeLv, TA SO evayTia 
, 7 yo \ lal BY > oy a \ 

TovTwY mpooTdgew ade Te Kal pvOoroyely: 7 ovK oler; Ed pév 

bed yy oa > a oN ¢ lal fal 

ovv, épn, vida. Ovxody éav oporoyns op0ds pe réyerv, Hyow 
G / \ t n lal 

TE MpmoroynKEeval a Tarat EnTovpmev; "OpOds, édn, vréraBes. 
> lal \ b , o / lal / , 

| OvKody rept avOpwrwv dtu ToLovTous Sei NOyous AéyerOat, TOTE 

fh 4 ¢/ ‘ 
Stopmoroynooueba, OTav eVpwpev, olov éeotiv SuKaLtocvVn, Kal ws 


2. nutty Il: om. A. 
pévos IIR. Ate 


mépt opifouévors g: meproplgouev ols A: mepropifo- 
§nrovuev Stallbaum (cum Ficino): éfnrodmey codd. 


be said about men. But on this subject 
we cannot lay down rules until we have 
discovered the nature of Fustice, and proved 
that Fustice benefits the just, apart from 
all appearances. 

3924 2 tl otv krvX. This is the 
andes eidos Néywv. Plato has prescribed 
canons for the Wevde?’s Adyou or legends 
about gods etc.; but rules for dAnGets 
Aéyot, i.e. Adyou relating to men and 
human affairs, cannot be drawn up with- 
out begging the conclusion which the 


Republic seeks to establish. See also on 
II 376 E. 
piv. See cr. x. Without qutvy, we 


should have rots Néywvr mépt optfouevors. I 
agree with Hartman and the majority of 
editors in retaining the word. See 
Introd. § 5. 

6 ddvvarov 84. For 67 Stallbaum 
approves Ast’s conjecture dé. 6é would 
be too weak, if the meaning were ad- 
versative, but it is not. 67 is only ‘well’: 
ef. 11 368 A (Schneider). ; 

7 kal mounral kal Aoyorrotol. On do- 
yor ool see II 365 E z. 3 and for the state- 
ment itself Laws 660 E ff., 662 B. 

3928 10 GAddtpLov—ayaldov. 1 
B43 C 2. 

14 {mrodpev. Stallbaum’s conjecture 
—see cr.m.—is now generally accepted. 


é¢nroduev would imply that the discussion 
had changed, but it has not. Cf. Iv 
420 C 6 wddae (nroduer. 

B92C 15 Torte Stoporoynodpeba KTA. 
This is not ‘‘an ironical or fanciful excuse 
for varying the order of the subject” (J. 
and C.), for if Socrates declared at this 
stage that justice is a good for its posses- 
sor he would in point of fact be presup- 
posing the results of the whole investi- 
gation.’ See IX 588 B—592 8. Others 
(e.g. Hirzel der Dialog p. 237 2.) have 
taken rére SiomodoynodmeOa as a hint of 
the additional discussion on Poetry in 
Book x: but there is nothing either here 
or in that book to justify any such inter- 
pretation. Cf. xX 595A. What Plato’s 
regulations about dyo. wept dvOparwy 
would have been may be easily gathered 
from the end of Book 1x and x 608 ¢ ff., 
although the subject is nowhere specifi- 
cally and expressly resumed in the Xepub- 
legs (Cia 347-2 

392c—394D We have now finished 
our treatment of the subject-matter of poetry, 
and have next to discuss its form. All 
composition 13 in a certuin sense narrative, 
narrating things past, present or future. 
Narration in this sense may be either (1) 
simple and unmixed, (2) enutative, (3) both 
simple and imitative. Homer furnishes 
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a a a 4 \ a by 
pvoe. AvaLTENODY TH ExovTL, Eav TE SOK] EdY TE Nn TOLOUTOS ELVaL ; 
"Arnbéctata, épy. 

VI. 


=. \ a f Np AN ad / Ny ak: f 
OlMal, META TOUTO TKETTEOV, KAL Huiv a TE NEKTEOV Kal WS NEKTEOY 


Ta pév 87 AOywr Téps exvéTw TéXos, TO 5é A€ECWS, WS Ey 


oe > 
0S, OU 


” 
toWS 


rn fal 5 > 
TavTeras éoxéwerat. Kal 6 Adeiuavtos, Todro, 7 6 


pavOdva 6 Te reyes. “AAA pévToL,! Hv 8 eyo, Set ye. 


5 fl a Pa 4 \ Ls A 
ody THde padXrOV eloe. Ap ov TavTa, boa WTO pvOoroywr 7 
fal a A , DY 
TomTav A€éyeTat, Sunynows ovca TUYYaVEL 7) yeyovOTwY 7 6VTWY 

” /- i a 

H perr\govtov; Ti yap, &pn, add0; “Ap ovy ovyt Aro amdH 

3 / XN / / 

Senynoes, 7) Sua pyenoews yoyvouéevy, ) Ov auhotépwv Tepaivovow ; 

n 5 © / a a > 

Kal rodro, 7 & 6s, ére déouar cadéotepov pabeiv. Tedotos, nv 
Gun 5 / yy vA i \ > Z ef lO} ae / 

& eye, éovxa SvddoKados eivat Kal acadys. oTrep ovv oi advVaToL 
a , 

Neyer, ov Kata brov! AAN arodkaBav pépos TL TrEeLpdcopal cot 

, a a , i . a 

éy TovTm SnrA@oat 5 Bovr\opat. Kai pot EeiTés eTiaTacal TIS 
t lal ¢ ‘ / lal 

I\uddos Ta Tpdta, év os 0 Touts not Tov pev Xpvony deicOat 
am. 39 / ? nn MN / \ \ f 

Tov “Ayapéuvovos amoddoat THY Ouyatépa, Tov dé YareTraivery, 

3 rn an \ \ 

Tov O€, émevd1) ovK eTUyYaver, | KaTeVYeTOat TOV ’AxaLo@V Tpds TOV 

> > lo} © / La) A 

Geov; “Eyarye. Oitcd obdv, btu wéxps pev TovT@Y TOV error, 
Kal éXtaceTo WavTas “AXavous, 


Arpeida dé partota dv’@, KoopnTope Naar, 


an example of the third kind: his poetry 
is purely narrative, when he ts speaking in 
propria persona, z¢ 7s zmztative, when he 
puts his words into the mouth of any of 
his characters. Tragedy and Comedy ex- 
emplify the imitative style. The best 
example of the purely narrative is the 
Dithyramb, of the third or mixed variety, 
the Epic. Which of these forms shall we 
admit, and on what occasions ? 

s92cff. That Poetry and Art are a 
species of ulunois, was an accepted canon 
in Greece even before the time of Plato: 
see Butcher Aristotle's Theory of Poetry 
and Fine Art? p. 121. Starting from this 
principle, Plato gradually deepens and 
intensifies the connotation of plunows as 
the dialogue advances. At first, the 
word denotes a specific variety of style— 
the dramatic as opposed to the narrative 
(392 D—394 D). But as according to 
Plato style is at once the expression of, 
and also exercises a reflex influence on, 
the soul (400D2z.), plunows begins to 
assume an ethical import and is used to 
express imitation or assimilation in matters 


appertaining to or bearing upon cha- 
racter and conduct (394 E, 395 Czm.: cf. 
also 401 B—404 C). Finally, 1 in Book x, 
after the psychological point of view has 
been superseded by the metaphysical, 
the word acquires an ontological or me- 
taphysical significance: see on X 595C. 
On the subject generally, reference may 
be made to the dissertation of Abeken 
dé wuphoews apud Platonem et Aristotelem 
motione. 

19 76 St AéGews. Hartman approves 
the variant ra dé AdEews: but the subject 
of déés is better treated as a unity until 
it has been subdivided. 

892 D 23 prOoddyov  Toinray. 
MvOohbywv is said so as to include writers 
of #0800 i in prose : cf. 394 Band II 365 Ez. 

28 omen odv KTA. Plato means 
that poor speakers cannot grapple with 
an abstract notion, but use a part of it, 
i.e. a concrete example. ov kara doy 


kTX. may be illustrated from Symp. 
205 B, C. 
893A 3 Kal élocero—Aadv. //. 


I 15, 16. Leaf reads Nisoero because 
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/ SN e IN \ A na 
Neves TE AUTOS O TOLNTHS Kai OVSE errLYeLpEl Hudv THY SidvoLaY 5 


+ / e »- e 3 \ a 
adoTE TPETTELV, WS AAXOS TLS O Néyor 7) avTOs: Ta Sé peTa TadTA 


B | @OTrE ? \ » ¢ XE t Nea \ a ¢ lal a / 
P QUTOS @Y O £ pvons EyEeL KAL TELPATAL NLaAS O TL pantorTa 


a Neh a) tL) 
monoat wn “Opnpoy doxeiy eivar tov réyovTa, dda TOV lepéa, 


mpecBuTny dvTa. 


\ Ni ov \ a / ¢ 
Kal THY adXdAnv 6n Tacav cyEedov TL ovTw 


a / / a a > 
meTointar Sinynow epi te Tov ev “INiw Kal rept Tov év T0dkn 


\ cf , ie 4 
kat 0An ‘Odvoceia TraOnudtov. 


Ildvu pev odv, bn. Ovxodv 


fe M4 2 \ oe \ Raat A iY 
Sunynows pwév eotw Kal Otay Tas pyoes Exaotote Néyn Kal Orav 


\ Ni lal Ve 
Ta peTakd TOV pyocEewr ; 


Ilas yap ov; 


"ANN Stay yé TVA rey 


en vA vs vv Se 4. > , [¢ nr C 
C pijow ws Tis! Gros wv, ap’ ov ToTE OpoLody adTov dyaomev 6 TE 
/ \ ¢ a / a > bg 
fadtota THY avTovU rEEW ExdoTo, Ov av mpoeitn ws épodVTa; 


Drjcopev: ti yap; 


b) a t € a \ f- \ 
Ovxoty TO ye opotody éavToY GX 7) KATA 


X: x \ a lal if lal e a 
povnv } KaTa oxhpa pipetoOai eotw exeivov @ av TLS OpoLOe; 


To pny; 


\ \ , an 
TONTal O1a puunoews THY Sunynow TroLvobyTas. 


> \ A / / NETL, u 
Ev 62) T@® TovovT@, ws okey, OUTOS TE Kal of AdroL 


\ 5 
Ilavu peév odv. 


> , aA € ‘ aA 3 A 
Ee 6€ ye pndapod éavtov atroxptmroito 6 TomntHs, Taca av avT@ 
+ / lal 
D dvev puppnoews 7 Troinois Te Kal Siunynow yeyovuta ein. | (va dé py 
elms, OTL OVK ad pavOdves, Strws Av TODTO yévOLTO, eyo ppdow. 
> \ “O > 7 iva > € v an 6 \ VA 
et yap “Opnpos eirra@v, dts HAOev 0 Xpvons THs Te Ovyatpos AVTpAa 
Me t fal a , lal 
pépov Kal ixérns Tov “Axatdv, warttota O€ THY Baciréwv, pmeTa 
a \ y S 
TOUTO un @ Xpvans yevopevos edeyev, AX Ett ws “Opnpos, oto P 


6TL ovK ay pipenots NV GAN amAH Sunynors. 


ceive 8 ay @O€ Tws’ 


, \ ” ip > / >? / > sk € ¢ N 
ppacw oe dvev pétpou: ov yap ele TroinTtiKds’ €AOwv O LEepeEds 
BA | > 7 ny N\ 6 \ r) aA ie t \ ae / > \ 
E nvyxeT0 | éxeivous ev Tos Oeods Sobvar EXovTas THY Tpoiay avTous 
a \ \ / € lal / y i \ 
coljva, THY dé Ouyatépa ot Adocat SeEapévous AToWwa Kal Tov 


Beov atdecbévtas. 


n \ > / > lal e \ BA by ‘ 
TAVUTAa bé ELTTOVTOS QUTOV OL [LEV aNXot é€o€BovTo 


“‘Nlocoua: apparently had a second initial 
consonant, and is never preceded by a 
short vowel.” The word had probably 
been Atticised by Plato’s time. 

893 B 8 Soxkety—ovta. doxety is 
here ‘to fancy’ not ‘to seem.’ Contrast 
II 381 Ejuiy 6é ovotor Soke opas TayTo- 
darovs galvecfar—a passage which is 
cited by Hartman to justify morjoar as 
against the variant zretoa. 

10 wept te Tav—trabnpdtev. ~ This 
clause is rejected by Herwerden. The 
difficulty—which lies in the collocation 
of ’L0dxy the place and ’Odvoceia the 
poem—is no doubt lessened by reading 
(with Richards) cat év or xdv before 6X7, 
but does not wholly disappear. Possibly 
the last twelve books of the Odyssey, in 


Aven be 


which the scene is Ithaca, were sometimes 
known collectively as "10dKy. 

393 D, EF 23 oti HACev—Baciréov 
paraphrases /7. 1 12—16. 

25 ws Xptons yevopevos: ‘as if he 
had been transformed into Chryses,’ not 
merely ‘in the person of Chryses’ (Jowett). 
In ‘simple narrative’ he zs Homer: when 
Chryses begins to speak, he decomes 
Chryses. Cf. 393 B @omep adros dy 6 
Xptons (‘as if he himself were Chryses’). 

27 eNOav—aideoBévras. //.1 17—21. 
The emphatic avrovs accurately represents 
Homer’s bjyuiv wév. For Ntoat H. Wolf 
conjectured dioica; but Plato is closely 
following Homer, who has Nvcate. Tov 
Gedy is Apollo. 


30 Tatra St—Bérleow. 77. 
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Kal cvvyvovv, 6 6& ’Ayapéuvav nypiawev évTedopevos viv TE 
4 5 n \ lal rt n \\ \ a 
amvévat Kab abOus pn edOely, wt) AVTO TO TE OKHTTPOV Kal TA TOU 
n \ na > a \ 4 
Oeod oréupata ov« érapKécos’ mplv dé AVOhvat abrod tiv Ovyatéepa, 
> vy ” ig ni an > / 8 > / \ Ni 
év "Apyes &bn ynpdoew peta ov* amrvévar éxéXevevy Kai pn 
épeBitew, iva o&s oixade ENOL. 


€ \ 7 ? / ” YA 

0 6€ mpeaBiTns axovoas Edevcév 

Nes , a > , es: a aS \ 

Te Kal amner ouyn, dmoxwpyaas S€ éK TOV oTpaToTédoU TOANG 

al id n n n \ 

7 AmroAXwVL nYyeTO, Tas TE Er@VUpias TOD Beod avaKahdy Kal 
Lal ii x an > / 

iromipvynocKov Kal atralTov, eb TL T@TOTE 7) €v VaOV OiKOSoUHTETW 
fal / Ke \ U “ 

h év lepov Ovaotais Kexapicpévov Swpyaatto: dv b7 XKapw KaTHvXETO 
lal al / Ud 

teiaat Tovs "Ayvatods Ta & Saxpva Tots éxeivou Bédeow. ovUTOS, 

= lal Y / a 7 ie 
nv & eyo, w éraipe, dvev! mopjoews aTAH Sunynows yiyvertat. 


Mavédve, én. 
ane 


Mavéave toivuy, jv 8 


/ / lo} / 
eyo, OTL TavTns av évayTia 


o an la) \ lal t an 
yiyverat, Otay Tis Ta TOD TroNTOD Ta peTaEY THY pnoewv eEalpav 


Ta apoiBaia KaTaneityn. 


Kal tovto, é av0dvw, OTL éoTLW 
>) > > 
/ na 
TO Tept Tas Tpay@dtas ToLovTOV. 


"OpOotata, édnv, b7réraPes, 


42. The paraphrasis is accurate, and 
Plato leaves nothing essential out. There 
is no sign that his text differed from ours 
in this passage. 

32 pi—ovK émapkécor.  émapxéoor 
presupposes émapxécee in the xarratio 
recta: Homer has pH vi ro od xpatoun 
oxhmrpov kat oréuua Oeoto. It is usual 
to regard this sentence as final: if so, it 
is the solitary instance in Plato where 
the future after a final 7 must be 
admitted. See Weber in Schanz’s Ber- 
trige 11 2, p. 60 and Goodwin AZT. pp. 
45,91. The nearest parallel is Huthyph. 
15 D GAdG Kal Tods Oeods dv Edecas Tapa- 
kwduvevey, uy ovK 6pOGs ab’TO ToLjaots, 
where wm depends on a verb of fearing. 
It is better, both in point of grammar and 
of sense, to regard this sentence also as 
expressing apprehension (‘for fear lest’), 
although no verb of fearing is present. 
It is not final in any proper sense of the 
word. Bekker read émrapxéoee, saying 
that © has érapkécevev. 

34 Be épeOlfey. Walckenaer’s conjec- 
ture ph € peBi gery (usw epedrge i in Homer) 
is attractive in view of ra @ Sdxpva in 
394 A for Homer’s éud daxpva, and be- 
cause it provides an object for épedifew. 
Plato uses the pronoun tolerably often 
(e.g. in 1 327B, X 617 E, Symp. 175 C, 
223 B): 
ever (Kiihner-Blass Gr. d. Gr. Spr. I 


other Attic writers seldom, if 


p- 592). It is not however clear that 
épedigew could not be used without an 
object expressed, and I therefore revert 
to the MS reading. 

3944 4 & vaav oikoSopioeciv shews 
that Plato understood Homer’s épewa (e? 
moré To. Xaplevr’ él vnov épewa) of build- 
ing. According to Leaf, épewa seems to 
denote the most primitive form of temple 
—‘‘a mere roof to protect the image of a 
god standing in a grove.” 

6 retoar.—Bédeorv. "Axaovs is of course 
the subject to refoa: (‘pay for,’ ‘expiate’): 
in Homer it is rloevay Aavaol éud ddxpva 
goto. Béheoow. The translation ‘that he 
would avenge his tears upon the Achae- 
ans’ (D. and V.) is wrong. 4 is appa- 
rently a solitary instance of és= ‘suus’ in 
Attic prose (Kiihner-Blass Lc. I 1, p. 
602). Plato chooses the word because 
it expresses Homer’s éud briefly and 
neatly, rather than from any conscious 
desire to make the paraphrase archaic. 

3948 12 Tpaywdtas. Adimantus 
hues a single concrete instance— trage- 
dies’—to shew that he now apprehends 
the meaning of uiunows. Socrates, out of 
politeness and because he wishes to make 
progress, interprets this as a recognition 
of the imitative character of Tragedy and 
Comedy in general (Worep od hévyeus 
Tpaywola Te kal Kwuwdia), as in point of 
fact it virtually is. womep od Néyets is not 
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\ 7s , » fa) a t ¢ a 
Kal oipat aor On Snrovv 5 ewrpocbev ovy olos 7 , STL THs 
/ / NA fe © 
C Toncewms Te Kai pvOoroyias 7) pwev Sia pipnoews | brn é€oTin, 


ey \ / / 

@oTep ov Aéyels, TPaywdia Te Kal Kapwdia, 7) Oé Ov amaryyEedias 
> lal n fal v4 2h , 

aUTOU Tov TroLnTOD: evipots 8 av a’THY wadLoTa Tov év dLOupauBots* 

ew = x’ 9 , ” a A A aA 

9 © ad Ov audotépwr & te TH TOV érav Toinoes, TOANAXOD Sé Kal 


Gdr0Ot, ef por pavOdves. 
eye. 


, + DES, € \ / py l 
AexTEov, HON elphaOar, ws b€ NexTéov, éTL oKETTEOV EivaL. 


D pépvnpar. 


ms \ / a 

Arnra Evvinus, épn, 6 TOTe éBovrov 
\ \ SS / \ Ly ¢ 

Kai to mpo todtov 6) avayvnoOnts, bre Epapev, & pev 


"AXAa 


Ls fo) > AY ee A Ye ¢ 
Todto Tolvuy avdtTo jv 6 édeyor, | te Xpein Sioporoyn- 


/ b Mal! \ lal 
caclat, ToTepovy éacopev Tos TounTas pLpmovpévous Hiv Tas 


/ a 3 N lal 
Sunynoes TroveloOat, 7) Ta wev pruovpéevous, TA Sé yuh, Kal OTrOia 


€ Li Xx >? \ lal 
EKATEPA, 7) OVOE puLpeta Oar. 


, Yj a 5 
Mavtevomas, pn, cxoTreicOai oe, ele 


/ / 
mapadcEoucha Tpaywoiay Te Kal Kwumdiav eis THY OAL, ElTE Kal 


YA Yi Ss % Vd 
ov.. “lows, nv & éyd: tows S€ Kal Trew éTL TOUTMY* ov yap On 


1 / > > ’ BN an 
éy@ye Tw oda, adr’ Orn av Oo rOYos Hotrep TrEedua hépy, TAUTH 


sy 
tTEOV. 


Kai cards x, épn, réyers. | Tode toivuv, & ’Adeiuavte, 


true in the beggarly literal sense of ANéyeuv, 
but it is sufficiently so for polite conver- 
sation. To insert—with Herwerden and 
Hartman—te kal kwumdlas after rpaywdlas 
seems to me unnecessary and pedantic. 

8394c 16 etpots 8’ dv—B8.0updpBors. 
The dithyramb was at first purely narra- 
tive or nearly so; it afterwards became 
mimetic (Arist. Prod/, xIx 15. 918? 19). 
Only one of Pindar’s dithyrambic frag- 
ments appears to be ‘mimetic’ (/rag. 
74). On the growth and decline of 
the Dithyramb see Smyth Greek Melic 
Poets pp. xliti—lviii. 

17 te—Sé Kat. 11 367C 7. 

18 e& por pavOdvers: ‘if I can make 
you understand,’ with reference to pav- 
Odyw in 392 C, 394 B,C. Heindorf’s 
ef ov pavddves (as in Phil. 51 C) is at- 
tractive, but the corruption is not easy to 
explain, and the Ms reading is sufficiently 
defended by i 343.4 és ye arn ove mpd- 
Bara—yryveoxets (so also Hartman). 

21 TovTo—atré refers to bre ypelqn— 
puysetoOar, and édeyov is ‘ was saying’ i.e. 
‘was trying to say,’ viz. when I digressed. 

394 D 24 elre rapadetdpeda KA. 
Krohn (72. St. p. 13) declares this pas- 
sage to be inconsistent with II 373 B, 
where doxpiral, xopevral, épyoddBou are 
admitted. He forgets or ignores the fact 
that in § 373 Plato is describing the rpv- 
p&oa és, which he is now engaged in 


‘purging’ (399 E). See Il 372D 2. 

2 cws St—roiTrwy. In this re- 
mark J. and C. find ‘‘an anticipation of 
the condemnation of epic poetry in Book 
x.” I cannot see that it does more than 
prepare the way for ad’ bry av—iréov. 
See on X 595 A. 

394r—897D Our guardians must 
not be prone toimitation. We haveagreed 
that one man can do but one thing well, 
and.it is impossible for one man even to 
imitate two things aright, as we may see 
Jrom the special instances of poetical com- 
position and acting. The sole duty of our 
guardians ts to make and keep the city 
Sree; of they practise imitation at all, their 
models must be such as are appropriate 
to the free—that ts to say, men of brave and 
virtuous character, for imitation means 
assimilation. Dramatic poetry continu- 
ally offends against this canon. In general, 
the good man will not make use of tmitation 
except when he ts narrating the sayings or 
deeds of the virtuous, or some lapse of the 
vicious into virtue, or sometimes tn mere 
play. His style of speech will combine 
plain narrative and imitation, but he will 
use the latter sparingly ; whereas the bad 
man will imitate more often than narrate, 
and no kind of imitation will come amiss 
to him. In respect of mode and time, the 
language of Virtue will be nearly uniform, 
that of Vice varied. © 
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bY me A \ x 
bt. eis Exaotos ev pev av 


lal > lal lal 
emiTHOEV LA KANOS ETLTNOEVOL, TOANA O OV, GAN El TOUTO ETLKELPOL, 


a > t¢ UA b / + We 2 * tA 
TONNOV e€paTrTo LEvos TTAVT@V ATTOTVY'X AVOL av, WOT ELVAL TOU 


éANOYLLOS ; 


, % NA an / ¢ > N 
Ti & ov pérre; Ovdxodv Kai rept ppjoews 0 avTos 


o € lal ) i ¢ aA / 
Oyos, OTL TWOAAA O avTOs pipetoGar ed WoTrep Ev ov SuVaTOS; 


35 Ov yap od». 


a 9 > / / / a 1¢/ / 
LYOAH dpa €|mirndevoes yé TL Gua Tov d&iwy Noyou 


5 , \ x / yy ' 2 / 
ETLTNOCULATOV Kat TOANa MLLNOETAL KAL ETTAL MLUNTLKOS, ETTEL 


an > My. 
Tov ovde Ta SoKodVTA éyyds GAANAWY civat OVO pLunpwaTta SiVAVTAL 


a n y A 
of avTol dua ed pipetoOar, oiov Kop@diav Kal Tpay@diay ToLovyTEs. 


5 1) Ov pinpata apts ToOUTw éxanreis; "Eywye: Kal ddynOA ye réyeus, 


a > 4. € > / 
OTe ov dvvayTat ol avTol. 


5. Meunuard es 


Ovde pny pawe@dot ye Kat vroKxpital 


pupjward te A (sed ré in litura) I: mwlunud re yg): peunware g?. 


394 E 29 mérepov pipNTiKods KTA. 
The question is not ‘Are our guardians 
to become dramatic poets?’ but ‘Are 
they to have the imitative habit of mind?’ 
The answer is in the negative, and the 
drama is banished because it fosters this 
habit in spectators. Cf. 395 Dz. 

30 Ott—todAd 8 ov explains Tots 
éumpoobev, as Hartman points out, and 


not rodro, as D. and V. translate. ép- 
mpoobey refers to II 370 B. 
32 qWoAAov KTA. suggests, perhaps 


intentionally, réAN Hrictato épya, Kaxas 
© yrlorato mavra. The words wor’— 
é\Nbytwos—equivalent to a neuter accusa- 
tive—are undeservedly cancelled by Her- 
werden and Hartman. Translate ‘he 
will fail in all of them to attain credit- 
able distinction’: cf. the adverb kaxés in 
kaxos © yrictaTo wayTa. 

33 ovKody KTA. The reasoning is a 
jJortiorc: if two or more departments of 
merely imitative art cannot be represented 
by the same person, still less can imita- 
tion be combined with any serious pursuit 
(cx0A7n dpa KrH.). 

395 A 3 ov8 tad SoKodvTa—Tol- 
ovvtes. The reverse is affirmed by 
Socrates in Symp. 223 D Tod abrod dvdpds 
elvar Kwuwdlay kal Tpaywdlav émloracbac 
Tovey, Kal Tov Téxvyn Tpaywoorody dvTa 
xal Kwumdorody eivat. The solution is 
that in the Symposeum Socrates is apply- 
ing to the drama the Socratic principle 
pla émiotnun s. Ovvayis Tov évayTiww : 
theoretically, therefore, and ideally, the 


tragedian is also capable of writing a 
comedy. In the Republic, on the other 
hand, he is describing Greek dramatic 
art as he found it: for which reason he 
writes dUvavrac and not dvvawr’ dy (a 
corruption in zw, wrongly adopted by 
Stallbaum). Cf. /oz 534 c. Aristo- 
phanes did not write tragedy, nor the 
tragedians comedy. The passage in the 
Symposium is interesting as an uncon- 
scious prophecy of the Shakespearian 
drama. Cf. Reber Plato u. d. Poesie 
(Oy A 

5 plata. See cv. 2. Former edi- 
tors variously read wiujuara or munuare. 
Either is admissible, so far as concerns 
the Greek, but the plural was perhaps— 
owing to the proximity of roJrw—some- 
what more likely to be corrupted to the 
dual in this instance than wzce versd. Cf. 
X 614 C b¥o—xdopara éxoudvw adAd7jAowW 
with 2. ad loc. The reading wiwquard. 


‘re represents the correction piujuata. 


This is, I think, a somewhat simpler 
view than to suppose that an original 
fiunuare became piunuaré re by ditto- 
graphy, and 7ré was afterwards changed 
to rd. Roeper, however, pronounces in 
favour of the dual (de dual. usu Pl. 
p- 14), and it must be admitted that duals 
are peculiarly liable to corruption in the 
Mss of the Republic. See Introd. § 5. 

6 porbwdSoi—iroxpitat. Even payw- 
dot seem to have generally confined them- 
selves to a particular poet : see Jom 531 C, 
536 B. 
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dpa. “AdnOA. ?AXXN’ od8é Tot brroKpiTal Kapwdots Te Kal TPAyo- 


B dots | ot avtois mavta 5é TadTAa pinata. 


H 00; Muunpara. 


K N90: , 3 AS Y , , > / 
al €TL YE TOVTWOY, wW ELULAV TE, paivetat Mol ELS OMLLKPOTEDa 


/ ts a >» / v2 ad > / 5 
KaTtaKkekeppatiabar 7) TOU avOpetrou vets, WOTE advvatos EeLVat 


a aA nN a , 
TOANA KaNOS pupetoOas, 7) adTa éxelva TpaTTev, ov 8) Kal TA 


pinata eat abopotmpara. 


Vv CLT. 


"Arnbéctata, 7 8 ds. 
Ei dpa tov mpdtov AOyov Svacecopev, Tos PiAaKaS 


Hpiv TOV GAO Tacav SnwroupyLav aperpevous Seiv eivar Snoup- 


C yobs | EXevOepias THs TéAEwS TaVU aKpLBEls Kat wNndeV AAXO erTUTH- 


/ \ a B) 
deve, 6 TL pH els TOTO éper, ovdev by SéoL Av avTods adXO 


, an NV N nr lal \ 
TPATTELW ovee putpetobar: éav dé (ULEL@VTAL, plpeta Oat Ta TOUTOLS 


/ Wap b io . 8 te y € / X 
TTPOONKOVTA EVUVUS EK TTALOWV, AV pEelous, owppovas, OOLOUS, EAEU- 


Oé \ \ la t ny Si > 7 fe lal / 
€pous, Kal Ta ToLavTa TravTa, Ta Oé averevOepa pHTE TroLety pHTE 


dewvovs eivar pipnoaclat, unde GAO pNdev TOV aicxpar, iva pr 


> n / nr > 3 VA, 
D €x THs pLuNoEwS TOU ElvaL aTONAVO WOLD. 


| 


x > ” fa) ¢ ¢ 
1) OVUK HTUNHNTAL, OTL AL 


Ni ai 2 ye / 2 ? ” N\ / 
ppnoels, €ayv EK vewy TrOppw SiaTEhécwaw, eis EON TE Kal vow 


20. mw Il: om. A. 


7 GAN ovSt—ot airof. This was 
true without exception till comparatively 
late times: see Miiller Gr. Biihnenale. 
pp- 185—188. kwpuwmdo’s and tpaywdois 
(literally ‘at the tragedians’ etc.) are 
local—almost adverbial—datives, regu- 
larly used to denote the exhibitions of 
comedies and tragedies: see e.g. Arist. 
£th. Nic. W 6. 1123223, Aesch. i2 Cees. 
36, and cf. the Latin use of ‘gladiatoribus ’ 
for ‘at a gladiatorial show.’ 

395 B,C 11 1 ard éxetva mpdtrewv. 
kadws should be repeated with mpdrrew, 
vand 7 is simply ‘or,’ not ‘or else.” The 
alternative rendering given by J. and C. 
‘or else—if able to imitate—is not able 
to do the things themselves,’ does violence 
to both grammar and sense. 

14 Snyprovpyovds édevOepfas. An arti- 
ficial and somewhat strained expression, 
selected in order at once to compare and 
contrast the guardians with other artists. 
They too are artists, and their épyov is 
Freedom. To éAevdepia Plato attaches 
his own meaning: true freedom lies in 
the subordination of the lower to the 
higher, both in private conduct and in 
political life : cf. Xen. Mem. 1 2.5, 6 and 
irae 57 7D Ee Olvera Tt 1s 
in this sense that édev@épovs is used 
below. 


17 Tovrous: viz. Tots Snuoupyots éXev- 
Gepias THs modews. 

20 ta pyi—drodkaticwow reveals 
the object of this attack upon the drama: 
cf. 11 383 Cc and infra 4or B. An ad- 
mirable illustration of the sentiment is 
quoted by Susemihl from Plut. SoZ. 29. 6 
pera O€ Tiv Oday mpoocayopetcas (sc. 6 
Dérwyv) avrov (viz. rov Odorw) npwrnoer, 
el TocovTwy evayTiov ovK alaxvverar THAL- 
Kadra Wevdduevos. pnoavros dé Top Oé- 
om.dos pn dewdy elvac TO weTa madcds 
héyew roatra cal mpdooew, opddpa TH 
Baxrnpla rhyv yijv 0 Zorwv rardéas Taxd 
Mera Thy madudy, pn, TaUT HY ErrawovvTes 
Kal Tym@vrTes eUpHoomer év Tos cUUBoNatos. 
To omit “uy (with A and a few other 
MSS), and govern iva by pipmetoOar above 
is grammatically difficult, and gives an 
unsatisfactory sense. The genitive rod 
elvac has been called in question by Hart- 
man (following Ast) on the ground that 
“qui Tov elvac (sc. aloxpol) arodatowouw 
jam sunt turpitudine infecti.” This 
would be true, if Plato had written the 
present dodavwow, but the aorist is in- 
gressive, and Tov civat damo\avowow is 
virtually equivalent to yévwytar rové’ 6 
pipodvra. Few will acquiesce in Ast’s 
conjecture 7d eiva:, or in Stallbaum’s 
view that rod eivai is a partitive genitive. 


pf) 
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a Ln \ ts 
xaictavtat Kal Kata odpa Kal dovas Kal KaTa THY dudvotay ; 
, 5 5 ee @ \ 
Kai para, 7 & bs. Ov 8&1) éritpépopuev, jv 8 eyo, ov papev 
/ \ a > \ ” PS ’ 0 \ / 0 an 
Kndoec0ar Kat Seiv avTovs avdpas ayalovs yeverlat, yvvatKka 
n 3 xX 2: 
pupeto Oar avdpas dvtas, 7) véav 7) mpecButépay, 7) avdpt Novdopov- 
>’ f 
pévnv 1) mpos Geods épiSovedy Te Kal weyadavyoupévny, ovomevnv 
3 n q / 
evdaipova eivas, 1) ev Evpdhopais te kal wévOeow | kal Opyvoss 
! 3 a an \ 
exowevnv: Kapvovoav 5€ 7) épaoayv % @olvovcav ToOAAOD Kal 
, ‘ A D \ 
Senoowev. Llavtamace péev odv, 7 8 bs. Ovddé ye SovAas TE Kal 


, / a / la 
SovrAous mpatrovtas dca SovAwv. Ovde TodTO. Ovddé ye avdpas 
\ ld 4 e fal 
Kakovs, ws éotxev, SecdoUs TE Kal Ta EvavTia TpaTTOVTas WY VOY 


ry v an Ve \ 5 lal IA An, \ 
 ELTTOMEV, KAKNYOPOVYTAS TE KAL KWLMOOVYTAS a NNOVUS KAL 


> a if x \ ‘ x v 
aicxporoyobvtas, peOvovtas 7) Kal | vynpovtas, 7 Kal 
of ToLovTOL Kal év AOyous Kal év Epryows apapTdvovat 


\ > v- 
TE KAL Els AANXOUS. 


/ / 
oipat dé ovdE patvomwévots EOtoTéov 


avArxa boa 

els auTous 
ba n 
adopovovy 


, \ \ , 
avTovs ev NOryous OSE ev Epyous. yvwoTEOV meV yap Kal waLvomLevoUS 


‘ n X. if 
kal Tjovnpovs avdpas Te Kal yuvaiKas, Trountéov O€ ovdEev TOVTWY 
/ io / fe 
ovde piuntéov. “AdnOécrata, pn. Ti dé; nv 0 éyw: yadkevovtas 


yA 


yy 


Te adro SnpwoupyodvtTas, % éNavvovTas TpinpEers 7) KEAEvOVTAS 


8395D 23 Kal Kara copa—drdvorav. 
For o@yua Stallbaum conjectured oxjua, 
but Plato would surely have said ox7- 
fara, as in 397 B. Hartman boldly ejects 
kara gwvds and reads kcal xara <Td> 
coua Kal Kara Thy didvovay, remarking 
that xara 7O owya by itself includes 
“‘gestus, habitus, vocem, vultum, similia.” 
This is in a sense true, but there is no 
reason why one particular instance of 
physical resemblance should not be 
selected for special remark. Plato differ- 
entiates the external from the internal 
characteristics by combining o@ua and 
gwvas under a single preposition, and 
repeating card before rhy dudvoray. 

25 avtovs. For atrovs following wy 
see on II 357 B. The rule against the 
repetition of the relative in such cases is 
sometimes dispensed with for the sake of 
rhetorical emphasis, e.g. in II 374 B and 
perhaps 7heae¢. 192 B. 

26 pupetrOat. In what sense can the 
guardians be said to ‘imitate’ in such a 
case, or in those specified in 396 A, BR? 
Not as actors, but as spectators. Acting 
involves three elements—the character, 
the actor, and the spectator. In good 
acting the spectator identifies himself 
with the actor through sympathy ; and as 


the actor ‘imitates,’ so does he. Such is 
Plato’s theory, though merely glanced at 
here. Cf. x 605 € ff., oz 533 D ff., and 
see the excellent remarks of Nettleship 
Lectures and Remains Il pp. 100—104. 

7 dvSpl KrA. dvdpl is of course ‘ hus- 
band,’ not simply ‘a man’ (D. and V.). 
Contemporary comedy doubtless furnished 
abundant illustrations. In mpds Beovs épl- 
fovcay xrdX. Plato may be thinking of 
Aeschylus’ /Vzode (see on II 380 A). The 
emphasis on olouévyv should be noted : 
cf. 1 336 A x. 

895 E 29 Kdpvovcav — ddlvovrav 
glances at Euripides and his school: cf. 
Ar. Frogs 1043, 1044 and 1080, with the 
Scholiast’s remark on 1080 éypawe yap 
(6 Hdpurténs) rhv Avyny wdivovoar ev icp. 
Plato’s strictures throughout this passage 
tell much more heavily against Euripides 
than against the other two dramatists. 

396 Ar 7 kal ddda. GAda must be 
coordinated with alcypodoyobvras, not 
with vydovras, so that Hartman’s correc- 
tion (kat for 7 xal), though scarcely neces- 
sary, Is an improvement, and may be 
right. ; 

3 patvopévots. As in the Zumenides, 
Ajax, Hercules Furens. 

4 yvworéov KTA. cf. 409 A. 
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B Touts, } TL aXXo THY epi! TadTAa piuntéov; Kal rds, én, ofs 
ye ovdé mpocéyxelv Tov vodv TovTwY ovdevi éEéctar; Ti Sé; tarmous 
xXpemeTiCovtas Kal Tavpovs puKwpévous Kal Tmotapyovs Wobobvtas 
kal OddraTTay KTvTOdcay Kal Bpovtas Kal rdvta ad TA TovadTA 
7) pounoovtar; “AX daretpntat adtois, &pn, pajte walvecOar pire 
pawouevors adopovovc bar. 
Réyers, Eotw TL eidos AéEe@s Te Kal Sunynoews, ev @® dy Sinyotro 


Ki dpa, nv & eyo, pavOava a& od 


0 TH dvTL Kars | KayaOds, OmdTe TL Séor adTov A€yewv, Kal ETEpoV 
avd avopuowov TovT@ €idos, ob av éxouto del Kal év & Sunyoito 6 
evavtios éxeivp pus Te Kat Tpadels. Loita 84, ébn, radta; “O pév 
fot Soxei, nv & éya@, wétpLos avnp, émedav adixntas év TH Sunynoer 
emi rEeEww Tiva 7) pak avdpos ayabod, Cedjcew Os adTos ov 
exelvos amayyédXew Kal ovK aicxvvelaOas em TH ToLavTN pLunoer, 
MadoTa peyv pupovpevos Tov ayalov aodaras Te Kal éudpovas 
‘qpattovtTa, édkatTw dé Kal HTTOv 7) Ud voocwy % LTO époTov 
écparpévov %) Kat bd pwéOns % Twos adAXns Evphopads: drav bé 
yiyyntas Kata Twa éavtod avakwov, ovK eOedXnoew orroVvdH arreL- 
Kale EavTov TH YeElpove, eb wn dpa KaTa Spay, oTav TL XpnaTOV 


20 


n » ’ ’ a vA \ > 4 a» an lal 
Town, ANN atoxyvvetcOar, Gua pev aybpvacTos wv TOD pLpetrOas 


25. éavrov IL: 


éauTod A. 


8968 8 pipnréov. See on pipmetobac 


395 D. 

Q tmwmovs—Bpovtds. The reference 
is probably to stage machinery and musi- 
cal effects etc. in dramatic poetry gene- 
rally, as well asin the later and degenerate 
form of the dithyramb (see on 394.C). Cf. 
(with Nettleship Lect. and Rem. I p. 
105) Laws 669 C ff. and Ar. Pit. 290 ff. 
The Bpovretov and kepavyockoretoy for 
producing thunder and lightning were 
familiar enough (Miiller G7. Bzhnenalt. 
p- 157 2.2). It is clear, as Nettleship 
remarks, that ‘‘ Plato felt strongly that 
Greek literature and music were declin- 
ing” in his days: see Laws 659 A ff., 
700 A ff., 797 A ff. 

896 c 17 6 pév—dvip. It seems 
difficult (as Schneider remarked) either to 
connect 6 wév with mérpios avyp, or to 
understand 6 pév as ‘the one’ and sup- 
pose that uézpios dvnp is in apposition to 
it. If the latter alternative is right, we 
should expect pérpios < oy > avnp, or 
<6 > pérpios dvjp, and in view of other 
cases in which the article is placed at 


some distance from its noun (e.g. 6 dé ye, 
oluat, nv 6 éyw, KaTadnpbels Oavdrw 
didorae VIII 566 C), I still prefer the former 
view. Some may be inclined to regard 
uérpios dvnp as a gloss. I have sometimes 
been tempted to make por doxe? paren- 
thetical (exactly =‘ methinks’), in which 
case 6 wév can easily be connected with 
wérpios. The idiom occurs in Phaed. 
108 D 6 Blos wor Soke? 6 éuds—ryO pjke 
To Adyou ovK ééapke? and Menex. 236 B: 
cf. also Crito 43 D, 50 B, and I 332 Em. 
This solution would involve the change 
of €Bed\joew to éOeAnoe—so v—and of 
alsxuvetoba to alcxvvetrat just below, as 
well as again in D. Such a corruption, 
once started, épxera.—as Plato might say 
—-ws Kikdos avéavouévn; but I do not 
venture to change the text. 

396D 22 kal aTTov is not super- 
fluous with é\drrw. éAdtTw Means ‘in 
fewer respects,’ and j7Tov ‘to a less 
degree.’ vs 

24 omovdy. Cf. 6 re wh madids xdpw 
in E and omovdy 397 A. 
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\ 7 ivf \ \ ie Cee: 5 if \ 
Tovs TovovTovs, dua 5é Kal dvoxepaivev avTov éexuarTew TE Kal 
an lal is 
éuotavar eis Tovs TOY KaKLovwY TUTOUs,! aTLWalwv TH Svavoia, EB 
a \ a , ’ iy BA 
& Tl pn Travduas yapuv. Eixos, épn. 
30 IX. Ovxotv dunynoer j\OETAL Ola Hels OALYOV TMpOoTEpoV 
; mynoes Xpr} mo hye you mporep 
/ \ Ni lal ¢€ f by4 \ ” > an € te 
dinAOouev trept Ta tod “Opnpou én, Kai éotar avtod 7 rekus | 
an n / 
peTéxovoa pev auporépwr, pLpnoews Te Kal THS aTAHS Sinynoews, 
\ / / > lal / n / Xx b) \ ‘ 
opixpov S€ TL pépos ev TOAAS NOY THs pLunTEews* 7 OVSEV AEYO ; 
K \ / ” @e/ > / x , 5 a t 
al para, épn, oldy ye avayKn Tov TUTov eivat Tov ToLOUTOU 


, lal io ¢ \ an \ if 
35 pntopos. Ovxodr, nv & éy@, 0 un | ToLovTos ad, bom dv havroTepos 397 
H, TAVTA TE MAAANOV pLNnoETAL Kal OVSeY EaUTOD avdkLov oinceTat 
7 a a \ Vf 
cival, OoTE TavTa émixerpnoer pupretoOar aTrovdH TE Kal évayTiov 
n a a , t J. 
TOAAOY, Kal a viv bn édéyomev, Bpovtas Te Kai >rodhous avéwov 
5 \ »\ tal eel, \ nr ~ \ ON , \ 
te kal xadalov Kal afovev Kat Tpoyiduov, Kal cadTiyywr Kal 


an , , / \ + n 
avrAov Kal cupiyyev Kal TavTwY opyavayv phwvas, Kal ETL KUVOV 
\ Ul AF ’ / / \ + Nese: 7 ‘ 
Kat TpoBatwv Kal opvéwy POdyyous: Kal Extas dy 7 ToVTOU EELS 
Nat f a t Xx / 
dmaca dia | wiunoews povais te Kal oxnmacw, 7) cuiKpov TUB 


Io 


dinynoews Exovoa; ~AvayKn, épy, Kal TodTo. 
& éyo, éXeyov ta dvo0 eldn THs réEews. 


32. ads nos: &dAns codd. 2. 
éréyoumev AIL: duedéyouev A}. 


pupnoerac g: Sunyjoerar AIIE. 
re Il: ye A 


Tadta totvuv, hv 
» 7) 
Kai yap éotw, épn. 


4. On 


S896 E 29 8 TL pr] Tatdids xdpw. trated by Bast Comment. Palacogr. p. 730. 
Cf. vil 518 B. Cf. my article in C/. Rev. X pp. 384 f. 
30 og. According to Van Cleef (de 33 pépos (as Schneider points out) 


Attract. usu Plat. p. 36), otos is not else- 
where attracted in Plato. 

32 THs amAHS. See cr. 7. The read- 
ing of the Mss rs &\Ans ought strictly 
speaking to mean ‘the rest of dujynots,’ 
i.e. besides uiunows. A reference to 392 D 
will shew that the rest of dinynous includes 
(x) simple dijynors, (2) the mixed style. 
If the text is sound, Plato therefore says 
that the good man’s \éés will resemble 
Homer’s in partaking of all three varie- 
ties. This is a cumbrous and unnecessary 
elaboration : for if style partakes both in 
polunows and in simple dinynors, it is already 
ipso facto ‘mixed.’ To take dAdqjs as 
‘besides’ may be admissible, but in any 
case it is desirable to define the kind of 
diunynots meant. I believe that Plato 
wrote amAjs. The good man’s style will 
resemble Homer’s, which has already 
been said to partake of miunows (393 C) 
and of amd dupynots (394 B). The cor- 
ruption—common in uncial Mss—is illus- 


depends on peréxovoa: cf. Huthyd. 306 A 
av aumorépuw mépos meréxouct. 

397 A 2 wurjoerar. See cv. 72. 
The choice of reading lies between this 
and Madvig’s emendation <pupjoeras 
H> Oinyjoerat. In favour of puunoerac 
is “Gov, which correlates with éo@ dv 
gpavrdrepos 7. The corruption doubtless 
arose from a misinterpretation of “&AXov. 
Thinking that an # clause was needed to 
explain it, a scribe added 7% dinynoerac in 
the margin, and dinyjoerac was after- 
wards taken as a variant and ousted pu- 
unoerat. These arguments, which are 
Hartman’s, seem to me conclusive in 
favour of piunoetat, which Schneider first 
restored. 

3 omovdy te Kal évavtlov tmodav: 
like the professional dramatist or actor. 

5 Tpoxtktav KkTA. Cf. supra 396 B 2. 

8978 8 oXpPacw ‘pestures.’ 

Io @eyov. 3096 8B, Cc. 
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> a > ray \ \ \ \ u 
Ovxobv adtoiv To wév cpixpas Tas peTaBords eyeu, Kal eav Tus 
2 A / ¢ , \ is \ a / ? / 
amodi6@ mpérovcay dppwoviay Kal puOuov TH réEEeL, ddiyou mpds 

\ > \ ee / tye lal / lal 
THY avTHV yoyveTar eye TH OpOGs NEyovTs Kal ev pid apmovia* 

\ i € li i \ ial 
CpiKpar yap at petaBorais Kal dn &v pvOu@ woad’Tas | wapa- 
/ id a \ Los 14 7 
TrAnoLm Twi; Kowidp pev odv, pn, oTws exeu. 
€ / eS > an > he an an rn 
eTépou eidos ov TaV évavtion Seital, Tacdv pev Apwoviav, TdvT@V 


Ti 5€; 76 Tod 


\ € lol > / i V2 
dé pvOuadv, ef pmérree ad olxeiws réyecOar, Sua TO TavTodaTras 
"Ap 
5 4 € \ \ vA / x Cal Bhs aye / 
oUv TAVYTES OL TOLNTaL Kal Of TL NEyoVTES 7) TH ETEpH TOUTOY 
> / / aA , 3 a 3 
eTLTUYXaVOVEW TUT@ THs NéEEEws, 7) TH ETEp@, 1) CE apyphorépwv 
\ , "7A / 4 | / 5 Ve a Fin > / 
tit Evyxepavvuytes ; “Avayxn, bn. | Ti odv troujcopev; jv & éyo: 
/ > \ / / x Lag 
TOTEPOY ELS THY TOALY TaVTAS TOUTOUS TrapadeFOpMEDa 7} TOV AKpaTwV 
\ XN \ f NS n an 
TOV éTepov 7 Tov Kexpapévov; “Kav 4 éun, py, viKa, Tov Tod 


Hoppas Taév petaBordy exe; Kat odddpa ye otras exe. 


ETLELKOUS MLLNTHY AKpaTov. 


"AAG pv, © Adeipayte, ds ye 


Sines / \ sh dZ le \ a ¢ 
Kal O KEK PALEVOS, TONU O€ HOLTTOS TALOL TE KAL TaLvoaywryots (6) 


b] / ae \ € an rn 7 iA 
EVAVTLOS OU OV alpel, Kai TO THELTTM OYA. “HédsoTos ydp. "AAV 


13 ™pos THY adtyY: sc. dpuovlay, as 
Schneider saw. To supply Aéé&v with 
Stallbaum, Hartman, and others is not 
satisfactory, nor is it easy to understand 
xopdnv (with Campbell). On the other 
hand apuovlay may be readily supplied in 
view of év sud dpmovig following. 6 ddyos 
qualifies ryv aitqv. Thesomewhat vague 
expression mpds Tyv atrHv, where the 
musical sense of mpos may be illustrated 
by mpos AcBiv Aaxety | addy (Kur. Alc. 
346), is afterwards made more explicit 
and precise by év mig apuovia i.e. ‘in one 
musical mode’ (see on 398 E), as opposed 
to macGv—appoviy in C. jeraBodn was 
technically used of passing from one 
apwovia to another: see Cleonid. /sag. 
Harm. 13, and Bacchius /sag. 53 ed. von 
Jan. We shall best apprehend the full 
meaning of the whole passage if we 
read it in connexion with 399 A, B. 
The general sentiment may be illustrated 
from Arist. Zth. Nic. iv 8. 11252 12 ff. 
kal kwnows 6€ Bpadeia rot pmeyahoWdxou 
Goxet elvar, kal dwyvh Bapeta, Kol dékts 
ordowpos, Pl. Charm. 159 B, Dem. 37. 52 
and elsewhere. 

397c 17 8d To TavTodamas—éexewv. 
As the déés itself is full of variety, it 
requires for its proper or appropriate 
(olketws) expression every variety of mode 
and rhythm or musical time. poppas ray 


petaBodGy is surely good enough Greek: 
I cannot see the point of Richards’ jop- 
gas é€x Tév peraBoddy, still less why 
Hartman should eject rv peraBodSv or— 
as an alternative—jpopdds. 

20 © ©émiTvyxdvovet = ‘hit upon,’ 
‘stumble upon,’ as if by accident and 
dvev vol, not ‘succeed,’ as J. B. Mayor 
is disposed to construe (CZ. Rev. X p. 
109). The same scholar proposes to 
change Evykepavytyres into Evykexpaméevyr, 
but the text is much more idiomatic as it 
stands. 

8397 vp—3898 B We shall therefore 
admit that style only which imitates the 
good man’s way of speaking. The mixed 
and mimetic varieties do not suit us, for 
the character of our citizens 2s simple and 
uniform. Those poets who refuse to 
comply we will dismess with compliments 
into another city. 

397D 23 Tov érepov: ‘one or other.’ 
Presently ro émvecxods ‘the good man’ 
is said for ‘the good man’s style of 
speaking’; see 398B and cf. 399B~z. 
Before dkparov, many editors add réy 
(with —?): but the position of dxparov is 
normal: cf. ra év Udacr pavTdopata eta 
VII 532 C and note ad loc. 

25 mroaoi—te@ mwrelorw Oxo. The 
expression recurs in Laws 700 C (quoted 


by J. and C.). 
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icws, nv & eye, ob« dv avrov apwortew pains TH hweTépa TorTELa, 
bri! ob« eotw Surdods avip rap’ huty oddé ToAdaTAODds, €rrEeLdn 
éxaotos év mpatte. Od yap ody appotte. Ovxody dua tadTa 
év movn TH TOLAUTN TOAEL TOV TE TKUTOTOMOY TKUTOTOMOV EUPHTOMEV 
Kal ov KuBepyntny mpos TH oKUTOTOMIa, Kal TOY YyewpyoY YyEewpryov 
Kal ov SikaaTHy Tpos TH yewpyla, Kal TOV TroNELLKOY TOAEULKOV 
Kal ov XpnuaTLoTHY TPOS TH TONEWLKH, Kal TavTas oUTw; “AdnOH, 
épn. “Avdpa 5, ws ouxe, Svvdmevov | bd codpias mavTodamov 
ylyvecOas Kal ppetoOar TavtTa yYpnuaTa, et nuiv adpiKxouTo eis THY 
TOW AUTOS TE Kal TA TrOLnMaTA BovAdpmEVoS éTrLdelEac Oat, TPOTKU- 
voipev av avTov ws lepov Kai Oavpactov Kal ndvv, elmoimev 8 av, 
étt oT éativ TovodTos avynp ev TH TodEL Trap uly odTE OéuLs 
eyyevéc Oat, amoméurroumév Te eis AGAANV TOAL mUPOY KATA THS 
Kepadhs catayéavtes Kal épiw otérpartes, avtol 8 av TO avaTy- 


5. ov; mos; 


ovK codd. 


397 E 29 ovdxodv Sia TatdTa KTA. 
There is probably a satirical reference to 
Athenian democracy: see Prot. 319 D. 

398A 3 avrés—éemidelEao Bar: ‘anxious 
to shew himself off together with his 
poems.’ émdeiEac@ar is intransitive—i.q. 
émlderiw rojoacba, cf. Lach. 179 E—with 
avrés, but transitive with roujuara. This 
explanation, which is due to Schneider, 
gives a much better sense than if we regard 
airés Te Kal Td moujuara as subject to 
aglxo.ro, or translate ‘himself, and want- 
ing to shew his poems’ (J. and C.). A 
reference to ai’rés te kal Tov adedpov 
TapakdNet in 1V 427 D is therefore hardly 
to the point. 

mpookuvotpey. The insertion of uér, 
recommended by Shilleto (Dem. /. Z. 
§ gt) and Richards, is unnecessary: cf. 
I 340Dz. For mpockuvely ‘to kiss the 
hand’ (adorare), as to the image or shrine 
of a god, see Cope’s Rhetoric of Aristotle 
Vol. 1 p. 86. 

5 ot éoriv—otre Outs. It is per- 
haps better to correct ov« into otr’—see 
cr. m.—than the second otre into ovdé 
(with Bekker and the other editors). 

6 ppov—orépavres. The idea sug- 
gested by mpooxuvotuev and tepdy, that 
the poet is a sort of eds or Oetos avip, is 
now elaborated with ironical politeness. 
The images of the gods were anointed, and 
crowned with garlands, not only on great 
occasions (cf. Cic. Verr. 1v 77), but also at 


other times, according to Proclus, who 
remarks on this passage pwpov avrijs (sc. 
THS TOLNTLKNS) KaTaXéas, ws Tay év TOls dryLw- 
rarows lepots dyahudrwv Oéus, kal ws lepav 
oréWas avriy, Womep kal éxeiva aTépew jv 
vomos (i remp. p. 42 ed. Kroll). Schnei- 
der aptly compares Paus. X 24. 6 Tov- 
Tov (a sacred stone) kal éAavov donmépat 
Kataxéovot Kal KaTa éopriy éxdorny epia 
émiTibéaoe TH apyd. For other illus- 
trations see Frazer on Paus. l.c., and 
Munro on Lucr. v 1199. Apropos of the 
present passage, Dio Chrysostom and 
other ancient writers cited by Ast refer 
to the anointing of swallows by Greek 
women: kal Kedever dda elpwrik@s (so 
Ast: MSS elpnuixés) oréWavras avrov éply 
kal wtpw karaxéavras adiévar map’ addous’ 
Todro 6€ al yuvatkes éml Tv yedLddvwv 
mototot (Dio Chr. Or. 53 p. 276 ed. 
Reiske). To this custom Ast supposes 
that Plato is alluding, the poets being as 
it were faithless and garrulous swallows 
(cf. xeAvddvwv pouceta), as well as to the 
Pythagorean precept ‘not to admit swal- 
lows into the house’ (Plut. Sym. viIl 
727 B ff.), on which see Frazer in C2. Rev. 
Vv pp. 1—3- This explanation lends an 
additional point to droméuromey: and 
mpooxuvvotmev might fairly be interpreted 
of the joyful salutations with which the 
Greeks hailed the advent of the swallow 
in the spring (see e.g. Baumeister Den. 
d. Kl, Alterth. p. 1985). G. B. Hussey 
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B potép Kal andectépp tromtn ypepcOa | Kal pvOord,yo wderias 


id ‘A c lal \ n > n fal 
eveka, Os tiv THY TOU émLELKOdS EEW pipoiTo Kal Ta AeEyomeva 


t > > Le lal 7 @ t 
Neyou Ev ExeiVvols TOls TUTTOLS, ols KaT apyas évomobeTHaApmEOa, TE 


\ td a 
TOUS OTPATLOTAS ETTEYELPODMEY TraLdcvELY. 


aN a pe Jay Te Scam y 
av Trototmev, eb Ep Nuty Ein. 


Kal par, édbn, obtas 


Nov 67, eirrov éya, & dire, xuvdvvever 


ec Lal an an \ lal 
Hutv THs ovarkhs TO Tepl Noyous Te Kal wvOousS TavTEXas Svatre- 


U vA \ ye 
mepavlat’ & Te yap NexTéov Kal ws NexTéov, elpNTaL. 


frou Soxel, Edn. 


: 
Kai aite 


> an \ a 5 > , S a 
X. Ovxodv! pera todto, hv & éyo, TO mepi GdhS TpoToV Kal 


8. xpwueda Il: xpmbueba A. 


(Proceedings of the American Philol. As- 
sociation Vol. XXII pp. xliiiff.) thinks 
that Plato has in his mind the well- 
known yxedtdovicués of which we read in 
Athenaeus (VIII 360 B ff.), remarking that 
in the swallow song ‘the custom seems 
to have been to carry some sort of symbol- 
ic swallow from house to house.’ It is 
perhaps more probable (as Mr J. G. Frazer 
suggests to me) that ‘tthe ceremony of 
anointing the swallows and crowning 
them with wool was performed on the 
children who went from door to door in 
spring, singing the swallow song and 
apparently personating the swallow.” But 
the tone of the whole passége, with its 
air of studiously exaggerated politeness 
and compliment, as well as the particular 
expressions mpocxuvotuer, lepdv, and @av- 
vaoroy, are strongly in favour of Proclus’ 
interpretation, although Plato’s thoughts 
may have dwelt for a moment on the 
practices connected with the xeddovicuds 
when he wrote the words dzroméutroupev— 
oréwarres. 

8988 10 kat’ dpxds. II 3794 ff. 

398c—399E We have now to treat 
of lyric poetry. Song involves three 
Jactors, viz. words, a certain musical mode, 
and a certain movement or time. Our 
regulations about words when unaccom- 
panied by music apply equally to words 
when sung, and the musical mode and time 
must conform to the words. Now we pro- 
scribed all lamentation in our city, so that 
we must exclude the lugubrious modes ; 
and those which are relaxing in their 
effects must be rejected on similar grounds. 
In short, we shall retain two modes and 
no more, one to imitate the brave man’s 
utterances in times of stress and strain, the 


other to imitate his accents im seasons of 
peace and calm. We shall deal similarly 
with instruments of music, forbidding all 
those which lend themselves to a varvety 
of modes. It ts thus that we purge our 
‘luxurious city. 

398C 16 76 epi odys KTA. The 
discussion has hitherto confined itself 
chiefly to tragedy and comedy. It re- 
mains to discuss lyrical poetry also on its 
formal side. Now the chief formal cha- 
racteristic of lyric poetry is its invariable 
association with music. It is therefore 
necessary to lay down canons for musical 
composition. This is the justification 
for the sections on ‘harmony’ and rhythm, 
which are wrongly pronounced to be ir- 
relevant by Krohn (77%, SZ. p. 15). 

The present section, and its ancient 
commentators (Arist. Pol. © 7. 13.42% 28— 
1342> 34, Plut. de Mus. cc. 15—17, 
Aristid. Quint. I pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom), 
have been fully discussed by Westphal 
(Gr. Harmonik pp. 187-234). Westphal’s 
views have been combatted by C. von 
Jan (see especially his article Dze Tonarten 
bet Platon im dritten Buche der Republik 
in “/. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff. and 1883, 
pp. 1354-1362 and 1568—1579), and 
more recently (in other respects) by 
Monro in his ‘Modes of ancient Greek 
Music.’ The last edition of the Harmonzk 
(1886) contains Westphal’s reply to von 
Jan’s criticism (pp. 20g—215). See also 
von Jan in Baumeister’s Denkmdler d. Kl. 
Alt. pp. 976 ff., Susemihl and Hicks Zhe 
Politics of Aristotle Vol. 1 pp. 595 ff. and 
624—631, and H. S. Jones and Monro in 
the Gl. Rev. VIII pp. 448—454 and Ix 
pp. 79—81. The writers in Meibom’s 
Antiguae Mustcae auctores septem have 
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pedav rourdv; Ara 87. Ap’ ody ov ras dn av ebpot, a jv 
Nextéov Tepl ator, ola Set elvan, elrep wedopev Tots Tpoecpnuévors 
cupdovncev; Kal 6 Tradvcov éruyedacas, “Eye toivur, én, @ 
Loxpates, xwSuvebw éxTds TAY TavTwY EivaL’ OVKOUY LKaVaS YE 
éyw év To Trapovts EvpBarécOa, Tota atta Set Huds ever, 
itromteva pévtot. Lavras Sirov, qv 8 eyo, mp@Tov péev TodE 
ixavas exes éyewv,| STL TO peAos ex TpLOY éoTlY oVYKELpMEVOY, 
Noyou Te Kal appovias Kal puOwod. Natl, épy, TovTO ye. Ovcody 
Scov ye avTod Aoyos éariv, oddSéev Siro Siadéper Tod px) adopévov 
AOyou Mpos TO év Tois avTois Setv TUToWs RéyerOar ols apTL 
mpoeiTropuev, Kal wcavtws; “AdXnOH, pn. Kal pny tv ye appoviav 
Ildés & ob}; “AAA pévtoe 
Opnvev te Kal dduppav Epapev ev Adyous ovdev mpocdetcban. 


\ PS a A , 
Kal puOmov akorovbeiv det TO Oyo. 


Ov yap odv. 


Tives odv Opnvwdes | appoviar; Aéye prow od yap EB 


now been re-editel—Aristoxenus by 
Marquard (Berlin 1868), Aristides Quin- 
tilianus by A. Jahn (Berlin 1882), Alypius 
and others by von Jan in his AZusicz 
Scriptores Graect (Lipsiae 1895), where 
also the passages of Aristotle bearing 
on the subject are carefully collected, 
together with all the extant remains of 
Greek Music. The account of Die Musik 
der Griechen by Gleditsch in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch will be found a useful and 
compendious introduction to the study of 
this part of the Repudlic. Von Kralik’s 
recent monograph Alteriechtsche Musik 
(Stuttgart und Wien) is interesting, but 
too slight to be of much service. Taken 
by itself, the language of Plato in this 
chapter seems to me to point to the 
existence of four leading or simple modes, 
viz. Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian and Ionian 
(the last two having each two varieties, 
a ovvrovos and a xadapa), and one com- 
posite mode, the Mixolydian. See App. IT. 

16 tpétov. Hartman suggests rpédzrop, 
in view of 70 mepi pu@uovs 399 3 but cf. 
392C. Tpdmos is not here used in its 
technical sense, for which see Monro l. c, 
p: 63. 

19 cupdhovicev. The metaphor may 
be suggested by the subject under dis- 
cussion: cf. Phaed. 92C. 

398 D 24 Adyou—pvOpod. In the best 
period of Greek music, lyric poetry was 
written only for music, and music only 
for poetry, the separation of the two 
being condemned as illegitimate: see 
Monro l.c. pp. 119, 120. The elements 


of music are pvOuds and apuovia. The 
former ‘reconciles’ taxt and Bpadd. by 
arranging a proper sequence of short and 
long notes and syllables, the latter d&d 
and Bapb by a proper arrangement of 
notes of higher and lower pitch (Symp. 
187 A—c). In the wider sense, therefore, 
any duoroyla of d&¥ and Bape is a apuorla, 
but in practice the word was used speci- 
fically of certain scales or modes, and it 
is in this sense (according to Westphal) 
that Plato ‘uses it here and in 398 £, 
where see note. 


27 woavTws: i.e. ev TH adry NéEEL 
as defined in 396 £, 397 D. 
kal piv «tA. The poet should be 


his own musician, and write the music to 
suit the words, not wzce versé. This was 
another characteristic feature of classical 
Greek music, although a change set in 
during the fourth century B.c. See West- 
phal Gr. Rhythmzk p. 1 and Laws 669 D, E, 
812 D. 

398 E 30 appovat (according to the 
orthodox view) are ‘musical modes’ and 
not simply ‘keys.’ They differed from 
each other both in the arrangement of the 
intervals (like our major and minor 
modes) and also in pitch. It must have 
been the former difference which chiefly 
—though not perhaps exclusively—ac- 
counted for the different effects of differ- 
ent modes upon the character and emo- 
tions, just as we are ourselves affected in 
different ways by music written in major 
and in minor keys. See H. S. Jones in 
Cl. Rev. VIII p. 449. 
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Ie / lj \ a 
poovoikos. Mutorvdsoti, pn, Kal ocvvtovorvdtoti Kal ToLvadTai 
> lat e » > i? 
tives. Ovkodv attat, nv & eyo, abatpetéas; axpnato. yap Kal 


"AAG 
pay wéeOn ye pirakw amperéctatov Kai parakia Kai apyia. 


\ an 8 a 3 a Ld Nek > 8 / 
yuvarEly AS O€L ETTLELKELS ELVAL, L7) OTL AV pace. Ilavu ve. 


Il lal is, ” A AD 5 / N \ lal € lal 

@sS yap ov; Lives ovy MadaKal TE Kal TUMLTOTLKAL TOV APLOVLOD ; 
? ae / \ 5 & 

399 “lacti, 7 & bs, kal AvStaTl ad Twves yarapai Karodvtat. | Tavrass 


i > /- an an a. 
ovv, @ pire, ert TorewiKav avdpav éoP 6 TL ypnoe; Ovdapas, 
OvK 


5 ” ? , A / \ 
oida, env eyo, Tas appovias, AMAA KaTaNeELTE ExElyNY THY Apmoviar, 


14 
épn* adAa Kuivdvvever cor Swpiotl AelTrecOat Kal dpvytoTi. 


1) &v Te TodeLKH Tpaket OVTOS aVvdpEl l év wad iw é ( 
) pK Tp s avopelov Kai év don Biaiw épyacia 
/ XN a / \ 
TPETOVTWS AV pLpnaatto POoyyous Te Kal Tpocwdias, Kal atroTU- 
he XN > 7 x > > 
XOVTOS 7 Els Tpavuata 7%) els Oavdtous lovTos 7) eis Twa aNANV 
\ / na / 

B Evudopay | recovtos, év Tact TovTOW TapaTeTaypévws Kal KapTE- 


31. ocuwtovodvitort A28: cuvrovorvdiocrl Al: otvrovor Nvdiorl IL g. 36. ab 


twes ALTE: aires A28: 


3t ptEoAv&iiorl KkrA. The omission 
of the article has been questioned, but in 
merely naming the scales it can be dis- 
pensed with: cf. (with Stallbaum) Arist. 
Pol. © 5. 1340° 1 (Thy prEoAVdtoTl 
kadouuéevnv). On the apuoviac recognized 
by Plato see App. II. 

36 “lacri—xadotvrar: ‘there are 
also varieties of Lydian and Ionian which 
are called ‘slack’.” Jowett and Campbell, 
reading atrwes (see cr. 2.), remark that 
the ‘‘indefinite relative suits with Plato’s 
affected ignorance’’; but the speaker is 
Glauco, not Socrates, and Glauco is pov- 
ouds. See note on 399 C. Richards 
condemns alrives xadapal KadotvTat as 
spurious because airives ‘‘cannot be used 
in this way in good Attic prose of Plato’s 
date.” With the older and better at- 
tested reading at rwes, which I have 
ventured to restore, everything is plain. 
The words aé rwes establish once for 
all what Westphal (lc. p. 198) and von 
Jan (l.c. p. 816) detected even when 
aitwes was read, viz. that Plato is refer- 
ring not to Ionian and Lydian, but to s/ack 
Ionian and slack Lydian, a point which 
escaped Monro (l.c. p. 7) but not his 
reviewer (C7. Rev. VIII p. 449). See 
also my article in C/. Rev. X pp. 378f. 
We learn from Aristotle that certain 
musical critics censured Plato for reject- 
ing Tas dvemmévas dpyovlas and for cha- 
racterising them as meOvotixal, Baxxev- 


kal roatral trwes II? g. 


TLKOY yap H ye “éOn moe? pGdXov (Lol. 
© 7. 1342> 23—27). It was partly per- 
haps in deference to these criticisms that 
Plato altered his view of wé0n in Laws 
666 Aff.: see also Grote Plato 11 p. 328 2. 

399 A 3° Swpiotl Kal dpvyori. 
The absence of the Aeolian mode is re- 
markable, for it must certainly have been 
known to Plato (see Pratinas quoted in 
App. II). Westphal agrees with Beller- 
mann in supposing (l.c. p.195) that alokuort 
is included under dwpori. Aristotle also 
ignores alokorl, unless indeed (as West- 
phal holds ib. p. 196) it was identical 
with vmodwpori. In Lach. 188 D ppv- 
yiort is excluded (perhaps because the 
speaker is Laches, whose ideal of courage 
is military rather than pacific), and Do- 
rian, ‘the only national Greek mode,’ 
alone recognized. 

4 ékelvnv THY dppovlay: viz. Dorian, 
not Phrygian, as Ast seems to have 
thought. 

6 pupnjoato. Cf. Laws 798 D ra 
mept Tous puvOuovs Kal maoayv povoiKHy éoTe 
TpbTwv puunuwata BedTLdvev Kal xeipdyvwr 
avOpwrwv and 397 B above. 

Kal atroruxévTos. «Kal connects dvTos 
and dmuuvoudévou. amotuxévros (which is 
itself logically subordinate to auuvvouévov) 
has three subordinate alternatives (7]—7re- 
cévros), all of which are summarised in 
év Tao TOUTOLS. 
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Wh ’ a, \ td \ af. ion > od lel Ni 

povyTws auuvopévou Tiy TUXNVY' Kal GNANV ad €v EeipnVLKH TE Kal 

4 i / la \ 

py Baim arr év éExovoio mpdke dvtTos, } Twa TL TELOovTOS TE Kat 

f x, > ot 0 és x ry PS) a \ (a) / ” 0 x 

Seouévov, 7 evxn Oeov  Sudayn Kal vovdetncer avlpwior, 1) 
x > / € X: 

Tovvavtiov Gddro Seomévp 1) SuvddoKovte 7) petatelOovTe éavTov 

u \ an \ S) ie. 12 

vréxovTa, Kal €x ToUT@Y TpakavTa KaTa voby, Kal pr) UTEepnpavas 

We fal / / tt 

éyovTa, GAAA Twppovas TE Kai pETPiWS eV TAGL TOUTOLS TPATTOVTA 

fal UA ee ¢ ip UA 
Te kal Ta | arroBaivovta ayaTovta. TavTas dbo appovias, Biatov, 


€ vA , > 7 / > 6 Me Wf 
€KOUG LOY, SvTTUXOVITOD, EUTUXOUVITWOV, TMPPOVOV, AVOPEL@Y ALTLVES 


13. vméxovTa unus &: 


16. 


avdpelwy F: 


éméxovra AIL: mapéxovra g. 15. 
dvdpelwyv apuwovias Allg. 


7a II: om. A. 


399 B g ddAnv: viz. Phrygian. 
Aristotle blames Plato for retaining the 
Phrygian mode, while rejecting the avNés, 
with which it was usually associated : 
dudw yap dpyacrika kal mabnrixa (Pol. 
© 7. 13425 3). Plato, however, rejects 
the flute, not because it is orgiastic, 
but because it is moAvappdviov (399 D). 
In Plato’s opinion the Phrygian mode 
expressed sobriety and resignation : Aris- 
totle thought it ecstatic and purgative 
(l.c. 1341723). The difference of view 
is interesting and important as shewing 
that the ethical effect of different modes 
was a disputed point even among the 
ancients. 

Ir 4 edx7—GvOpwroy is subordinate 
to melOovrds Te Kal deouévov. 

13 vméxovTa. éméxovra—see cr. 1.— 
cannot, I think, be right. émréyew ri 
didvoay (Laws 926 B) certainly does not 
justify éréyew éavrév, and even if it did, 
‘submitting to’ and not merely ‘attend- 
ing to’ is the sense required. With t7é- 
xovra cf. Gorg. 497 B Umboxes Dwxpadrer 
éfehéyEar Orws av BovNnrar, where the 
reflexive pronoun is omitted, as often with 
mapéxev. Here it is better to take éauréy 
with Jréxovra than with pmerametOovte. 
By changing the construction and writing 
accusatives instead of genitives, Plato 
makes the man himself rather than his 
poyyo appear the object of imitation 
(cf. 397 D z.). This is natural enough, 
because the situations described in 7 Tov- 
vaytiov—ayaravrTa give less scope for 
POdyyor. Stephanus wished to read the 
genitive throughout (v1éxovros, rpdéavros 
etc. : so also v and two Florentine Mss), 
but there is also inscriptional evidence 
for a genitive or dative participle followed 
by an accusative in the course of a long 
sentence: see Meisterhans? p. 205. 


kata vodv: ‘to his liking’: cf. 
evtuxovvTwy below. 

399c 15 tattas—heime. The style 
is intentionally weighty and formal, as 
befits a solemn pronouncement: cf. x 
617 D, E. After radras there is a slight 
pause: ‘Just these, two modes and none 
other.’ ‘The insertion of raés would im- 
pair the effect. besides suggesting that 
Socrates had in view two of the current 
modes, which, not being himself “ovotkés, 
he professedly had not. It is Glauco’s 
business to fit the cap (398 E, 399 A); 
Socrates only makes it. The indefinite 
alrwes (before @Odyyous) is therefore 
strictly appropriate in the mouth of 
Socrates, although it would not be in 
Glauco’s. dpuovias is rejected by Her- 
werden in both places (see cv. 7.), but it 
is almost as indispensable here as it is 
wrong after dvdpelwy, although Stallbaum 
rejects the word here and retains it there. 
The genitives duoruxovvTwy etc. must de- 
pend on $@éyyous. For Blavov, éxovorov 
(‘one involuntary, one voluntary’), Ast 
suggests Bialov, éxovelov, Hartman Bratwy 
éxovclwy. A human being cannot how- 
ever be called Biacos because he is engaged 
év Bratw mpdger, although the mode which 
imitates his accents may be so described 
with propriety and even elegance: cf. 
(with Schneider) such expressions as évos 
évyyerjs for the slaughter of kindred. 
The words dvorvxovvrTwy—kdddoTa sim- 
ply define the meaning of Biaov and 
exovovov (‘whatever musical modes they 
be that shall best imitate the accents of’ 
etc.): the relative is postponed in order 
to keep the essential marks of the apyovlac 
together, but the careful reader will note 
that Plato begins a chiasmus with dvorv- 
xXovvrwy, as if to separate the genitives 
from what precedes and prepare us to 


C 


399 D] 


PO6yyous pipnoovtas KaANMOTA, TAaUTAS NeiTeE. 
Gras aitels Neltrew, As vdv bn éyw@ ereyov. 
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"AAN, 7 8 Os, ovK 
Ov« dpa, nv & 


€y@, Todvxopdias ye ode Travappoviou uiv Senoe. ev Tals @dais 


\ I 
TE KAL péeNECLV. 


OU pot, bn, paivetas. 


Tpityovev dpa Kal 


ss \ s 5) / of | x / 8 \ / 
THKTLOWY KAL TAVTWV OPYAVOV, ODA TO uxXop a Kal TOAVAaPLOVLA, 


Snpvoupyovs ov Opéyropev. 


Ov dawopeba. 


/ z: 9 N: Xx 
Té 6€; avrortrovods 4) 


Li. \ / n 
avdntas mapadéfer els THY TOL; % OV TOUTO TroAVYoOpdéTAaTOD, 


find their construction in the sequel. 
Hadhe written edruxovvtwr, dvatuxovvTwY, 
avopeiwy, cwhpdyvwy the double chiasmus 
would have compelled us to connect the 
genitives with dUo apuovlas. 

17 ovK &AAas—éAeyov. The Dorian 
to express dvdpela, the Phrygian cw@po- 
atvyn. These are the two contrasting 
virtues which Plato’s “ovoixy endeavour 
to combine (410 E). : 

19 tTavappoviov. In Plato the noun 
mavapuoviov occurs only here and in 404 D 
won TH &v TH Tavapuovlw Kal év mace 
puvO0ts mremounuévy. In the latter passage 
it certainly does not denote a musical 
instrument of any kind. Here the word 
is sometimes understood of a particular 
and definite musical instrument, but a 
careful study of the context shews that 
it does not bear this meaning even here. 
Plato has decided to admit only two 
modes, the Dorian and the Phrygian. 
‘Consequently,’ he continues, ‘we shail 
have no need in our songs and melodies 
of modvxopdla or mavapudvioy, and 
therefore (&pa) we shall dispense with 
tplywvor, myxrldes etc., with all instru- 
ments, in short, which are rodvUxopisa 
and mrodvapudua.’ The prohibition of 
certain musical instruments is an inference 
from the general principle that moAvxopdia 
and ravapudvioy are unnecessary, so that 
mavappoviov cannot itself be a particular 
musical instrument. Probably, as Mr 
Archer-Hind has suggested to me, the 
mavapudovioy was ‘not a mode or modes, 
but a style of composition, in which the 
‘Tondichter’ passed freely from dwpiori 
to ppvytori and Avéiorl and as many others 
as he chose. The name may even have 
been given to well-known compositions 
in this style—cf. véuos rokvKépados—the 
fantasia with many subjects. The effect, 
I should think, may have been analogous 
to a series of bold and sudden modula- 
tions in modern music.” See also on are. 
Ta Tavapwovia in 399 D. 

20 tTpLYSvev—TyKTidov. These were 


foreign instruments of high pitch, and 
many strings. The rpiywvor in particular 
was associated with loose and voluptuous 
melodies. For an exhaustive account of 
both see Susemihl and Hicks’ Polztics of 
Arist. vol. 1 pp. 632—636 or von Jan’s 
de fidibus Graecorum Pp- 29 hey CERNE 
399 D 23 atAntds. The avdds re- 
sembled the clarinet. It had a ‘‘mouth- 
piece (fetyos) in which a vibrating reed 
(yAGrra) was fitted,” and was sometimes 
played in pairs. See Dzct. Ant. s.v. 
zzbta. Plato banishes the ‘flute’ and re- 
tains the Dorian mode, although Dorian 
melodies were often played on it, as 
Milton well knew : see the noble descrip- 


20 


tion of the ‘* Dorian mood of flutes and soft > 


recorders” in Par. Lost 1 550 ff. In 
Boeotia, where the avdAds was highly 
esteemed. it was supposed rather to calm 
than to excite the feelings. See Rhys 
Roberts Zhe Ancient Boeotians pp. 33— 
35: 

q ov TodTO ToAVKXOPSStTaToV; TotTO is 
that with which avAomool and at’Anrai 
are concerned, viz. the ‘flute’: cf. 1 
377 Cm. ovros instead of rodro would 
have been a trifle harsh. aodvxopddrarov 
has been repeatedly called in question, 
and there is the usual crop of emenda- 
tions, intended to obliterate the metaphor. 
Schneider has however shewn that the 
MS reading is sound, by citing Pollux 1v 
67 IlAdrwy dé kat modvxopdov elpnke Tov 
avddv, and Simon. Fr. 46 6 KaddiBdas 
TonvxXopdos avdds, and comparing expres- 
sions like av\dv Kpéxew, apudgew, kpovey. 
Many other illustrations are given by 
Smyth, Greek Melic Poets p. 326. Here 
the metaphor is intended to arrest atten- 
tion by, its boldness and prepare us for 
the theory of the origin of mavapyévea in 
the next clause; but awoAuxyopdéraroy in 
itself, like mdudwvos in Pindar (Pyth. 12. 
1g al.), refers only to the number of 
different notes which the flute, thanks 
to various contrivances, such as plugs, 
wax, etc., was capable of producing. 
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> \ na a 7 ” Yj 
TOY Ypnotwa: Kal ad KaT aypovs Tols vouedat aUpLyE av TLS El. 


‘Os yotv, &pn, o NOYyos Huiy onpaiver. 


Ovdéev ye, | pv & éye, 


a S) N / \ \ a 
Kawwov Trocobpev, @ ire, Kpivovtes Tov “ATOAXW Kal TA TOU 
? / Ba \ / \ lal ? / ? t 
Amrod\Xwvos Opyava mpo Mapovou te kal TOY Exeivou opyavar. 


See Abdy Williams in Proceedings of the 
Musical Association 1897—8 p. 135. 
Plato objects to the multiplicity of strings 
and notes as admitting and even in- 
viting change and fusion of modes. We 
are told by Paus. Ix 12. 5 (cited by 
Monro l.c. p. 38: cf. Ath. XIV 631 £) 
that it was one Pronomus of Thebes who 
mpa&ros émevonoev avdovs és dmav apmovlas 
eidos ¢xovras émirndelws. Down to his 
day there were three forms of ‘flutes,’ 
intended for the Dorian, Phrygian and 
Lydian modes respectively. On the 
means by which this change was effected 
see Dict. Ant. s.v. tibia. 

24 attd td Tavappdovia: sc. dpyava, 
such as mnxrides and tplywvo. Plato 
means those instruments on which pan- 
harmonic melodies could be played (cf. 
Proclus zz remp. p. 63 ed. Kroll): but 
we must beware of translating (with D. 
and V.) ‘the panharmonium itself,’ for no 
single specific instrument is here intended, 
as some later lexicographers appear to 
have supposed. The gloss in Hesychius 
mavappoviov* eldos 6pydvou, €& dou TeTay- 
pévov is not quite clear, and may con- 
ceivably refer to a whole class of instru- 


ments, but Photius apparently thought - 


that there was a special instrument called 
mavapuoviov. His note (p. 388, 26 ed. 
Porson) is as follows: mavapudviov* dp- 
yavov povoixdy* “Aneéis, €v @ TO Tavap- 
poviov 70 Kawvoy evrewor Texvdy (Téxvwr 
Meineke). Photius may of course be 
right in his interpretation of Alexis’ line: 
but zavapudévioy in Plato never, I believe, 
refers to one particular instrument: and 
even Alexis may mean no more than 
‘perform the new panharmonic melody,’ 
évrelyw being used as in 7d Kd\dorov 
évrelvas pédos, Dionys. Hal. de admir. 
we dicendi in Dem. c. 48. 

25 Atpa—KiOdpa. The Avpa was the 
stringed instrument in common use; the 
Ki8dpa was employed chiefly by pro- 
fessional musicians or KiOapwodol. See 
Monro in Dict. Ant. s.v. Lyra, where 
illustrations of the two instruments are 


given, and von Jan ae fid. Gr. pp. 5—26. 
By admitting the professional «dpa, 
Plato perhaps lends his sanction to 
musical festivals or contests in the ap- 
proved modes. 

kal kata «tA. After xpyouua supply 
éotlv. This is better than to eject kat 
(with Ast and—according to Bekker— 
Vat. ©). Demetrius (epi épu. § 185, 
cited by Schneider) finds in the words kai 
av Kar’ dypovs Tots mouuéoe (sic, not vo- 
wedor) obpryé dy Tus etn an imitation of the 
sound of the avpuyé. ‘* Ceterum Demetrii 
rationem me non perspicere fateor,”’ 
says Schneider. Demetrius’ remark is, I 
believe, correct, and has reference to the 
sigmatismus in the words of Plato: cf. 
Laws 700 C 76 6€ Kipos ToUTwWy—od ot- 
peyé (used for cupiypds) nv ovdé rwes 
Gmwovoot Boat mdnGous, Kabdmep Ta vir. 
The cvpryé was either “ovoxddauos, re- 
sembling our flute, or moAukdAapos (like 
Pan’s pipe): see Dzct. Ant. s.v. The 
indefinite tis shews that Plato did not 
wish to specify which variety he intended. 

399 E 27 ovdév ye—épydvev. Plato 
puts himself in the position ot the Muses, 
who preferred Apollo’s performance on 
the x.@dpa to that of Marsyas on the flute 
(Apollod. 1 4. 2). This is the force of 
ovdéy ye Kaivoy mowoduev. The words Ta 
Tod ’Amd\Awvos dpyava must not be 
pressed ; for although Apollo invented 
the cithara, the lyre was ascribed to 
Hermes (Paus. v 14. 8: cf. the Homeric 
flymn to Hermes), and the syrinx to Pan. 
The discovery of the flute was also 
ascribed to Athena, especially by the 
Boeotians. A third account represents 
Marsyas as picking up the instrument 
after Athena had discovered and dis- 
carded it. This legend may be an attempt 
to reconcile the twe conflicting stories, 
and probably dates from the decline of 
the flute as an instrument of education 
in Athens during the fourth century 
(Arist. Pol. © 6. 13417 32 ff. Cf. Preller 
Gr. Myth. p. 223). In making Marsyas 
its discoverer, Plato declares the flute a 
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foreign instrument, and appropriately ex- 
cludes it from his ‘Greek city’ (V 470 E). 

30 vy tov Kiva. This peculiarly 
Socratic oath occurs only once again in 
the Kepublic (IX 592 A). In both passages 
it marks the highest degree of emphasis. 
On the oath itself see my note on Af. 
21 E and Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 83. 

31 dpru: Il 372 B72. 

399 E—401 A Let us now continue 
the purgation of our city by laying down 
rules for rhythm and time. Our rhythm 
must not be varied or manifold ; for time 
as well as tune should conform to words, 
and not conversely. It ts agreed that 
there are certain rhythms expressive of 
sobriety and courage. These and these 
only will be admitted into our city. For 
particulars, we shall apply to Damon ; 
but we can enunciate the general principle 
ourselves. Rhythm and Mode reflect style, 
and style expresses character. It ws to 
promote the growth of character that we 
shall require the young to pursue the 
beautiful throughout the realms altke of 
Art and Nature. 

The section on Rhythms is hardly less 
difficult than that on Modes. Westphal 
translates it with a short commentary in 
his Gr. Rhythmik pp. 237—239, but 
without shedding any light upon the 
darkest places. Schneider and Stallbaum 
give little help. I have found Gleditsch’s 
summary account of die Metrik der Grie- 
chen (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) a most 
useful guide in dealing with the subject. 

35 PBdoes. The word Bdovs in the 
technical writers on Rhythm generally 
means a dipody or combination of two 


A. P. 


feet under one main ictus: cf. Schol. 
in Heph. 1 3. 1 p. 124 ed. Westphal Bdots 
6é éott 70 Ex OU0 TOdHY GUVETTHKOs, TOD Mev 
Gpoet, TOO dé Oéoe mapadapBavouévov. 
Such a technical use of the word would 
be out of place here, especially in the 
mouth of Socrates; and the word is em- 
ployed throughout as equivalent simply 
to ‘step’ or ‘foot.’ Even technical writers 
sometimes so use it: cf. the Scholiast 
already cited dé€erar dé (sc. the Iambic 
metre) év uev TH mpwTH Bao er lauBor Kal 
omovéeloy 11 5. p. 151 and Gleditsch l.c. 
p: 702. 

36 Kooplov te Kal dv8pelov recalls 
399 C cwdpdvwv avdpelwv, and would 
seem to point to the necessity of two 
kinds of rhythm, one to go with the 


- Phrygian mode and express sobriety and 


self-control, the other to join the Dorian 
mode in expressing courage. On the 
ethical qualities of Greek rhythm in 
general, consult Westphal Gr. Rhythmik 
pp. 226—239 and Arist. Ret. 111 8, with 
Cope’s notes. 

400 A 2 See 
398 D xz. 

5 tpl’ drra el8y. Arist. Quint. I 34 
ed. Meibom yévy Toivuy éori pulmKa Tpla ° 
TO tcov (3), TO Huddcov ($), TO SumAdovoy 
(2). To the first belong dactyls, spon- 
dees, anapaests: the second includes 
paeons, cretics, and bacchei: under the 
third fall trechees, iambics, ionics. See 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 694. 

6 @omep —appoviat. What are the 
rérrapa elon? The following answers 
(among others) have been given: 1° the 

ervals of the fourth, fifth, octave, and. 
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> n iy fa} \ r) 4 \ € at > 70 4 } 
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double octave (Ast): 2° the four notes 
of the tetrachord, which was probably the 
historical and at all events the ‘theoreti- 
cal unit of the scale’ (Stallbaum, Jowett 
and Campbell): 3° ‘‘the four ratios which 
give the primary musical intervals—viz. 
the ratios 2:1, 3:2, 4:3 and g: 8, which 
give the octave, fifth, fourth, and tone” 
(Monro l.c, p. 106 .: cf. also Dzct. Ant. 
II p. 193): 4° the four apuoviac Ppuy.oré, 
Avéicri, Awpiorl, Aoxpiorl (Westphal 
kRhythmtk p. 238). Ast’s view cannot be 
right, unless we suppose that apuovia 
here includes scales of double compass, 
which is most unlikely. Westphal’s ex- 
planation is improbable, for Plato has 
said nothing of Aoxpiort, and (though 
perhaps no great stress should be laid 
on this) it is awkward to derive the dp- 
povia (d0ev ai raoat dpwovia) from them- 
selves. If the principle of Westphal’s 
interpretation is right, I should be in- 
clined to substitute "Iacri for Aoxpiori, 
having regard to 398 E, where seez. Cf. 
Cl. Rev. X p. 379. (I have since found 
that Prantl also took this view: see x. 
116 in his translation.) I do not think 
that Stallbaum has hit the truth, for 
Plato’s language is not suggestive of any 
allusion to the origin of the octave from 
the combination of two tetrachords, and 
a single tetrachord cannot produce a dp- 
povia (d0ev al macar apuovia). Possibly 
the rérrapa eldn ev rots POdyyous denote 
simply the keynote, its: octave, and the 
intervals of a tone and a semitone: for 
these are as it were the threads out of 
which all modes ‘ are woven’ (miéxovrat 
should be repeated with dpmoviac), the 
difference between the modes depending 
on the difference in position of the tones 
and semitones. But Euclid lays the great- 
est stress upon the ratios 3:2 and 4 : 3 as 
the component elements of the octave: 
see for example Sect. Can. 6 76 durddovov 
dudornpa éx Ovo Tay meyloruw émimoplov 
ouwéoTHnKEeV, EK TE TOU HuLorNtov Kal éx TOU 


émitptrov and cf. ib. 8, 12, and for this 
reason I now believe that Monro’s view 
has most in its favour. 

7 amota 8’ émolov KTA. On dzrolou see 
t 348 Bz., and for the error in Paris 
A Lntrod. § 5. 

400 B 8 Adpeovos. pera Aduwvos 
is almost a formula with Plato: cf. 
infra C, 424 C,and Lach. 200 B. Susemihl 
(on Arist. Pol. 8 5. 1340> 5) thinks that 
Plato is alluding to a special work by 
Damon on the 700s and wd@os of modes 
and rhythms. The word daknxoévac and, 
the general tone of the passage seem 
rather to refer to an oral demonstration. 

10 6tlvas—pv0povs. In general, 76- 
des amd dpoews, or feet in which the éous 
(i-e. the syllable bearing the ictus) followed 
the dpows, were believed to express more 
energy and life, than médes dro Oécews. 
See Gleditsch p. 694, and for details as 
to the 700s of the different rhythms ib. 
PP: 7131721; 725s 730 739) 744, 706. 

tr otwor S€ pe KTA. Schneider’s dé 
ye (found in some inferior Mss) is not 
appropriate here. The superfluous pro- 
noun after ofa: is a well-established 
colloquialism : cf. Charm. 173 A, Symp. 
175 E. otua, axnkoévat, and od cadds 
évoudgovros are just the words one might 
employ in giving one’s recollections of an 
abstruse and half-understood lecture, and 
this is just what Plato is either doing or, 
more probably, affecting to do. A few 
technical terms and a vague idea (ovx 076’ 
dws) of some of the processes are all that 
he remembers. 

évorAvov—npa@ov ye. évdmduos EvvOeros, 
ddxrudos, Npwos are expressions from the 
lecture : in English they would be in in- 
verted commas. The évémrdos is not 
2 ~—A((Proclnsic7xe77p a pa Onsuite 
as appears probable, by zrapiauBis he 
means the wapiauBos or pyrrich), nor the 
cretic (J. and C.), nor, strictly speaking, 
the anapaestic foot (Hartman), but 
+4~~4~~~+, a common processional 
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(apooodiaxés) or marching rhythm, con- 
sisting of an lwvixds dd elfovos and a 
choriambus (Hephaestion c. 15), or (as 
the Scholiast on Ar. Clouds 651 measures 
it) a spondee, pyrrich, trochee and iam- 
bus. For examples we may cite Sappho’s 
aira d€ od Kaddbry (Fr. 82) and Tyr- 
taeus’ dyer’ & Dardpras évomNot (Fr. 16). 
See Gleditsch l.c. ‘pp. 717, 722, and 
Bacchius /sag. tor ed. von.Jan, whose 
example is 6 rov mirvos orégavov. EbvOeros 
probably refers to the composite character 
of the rhythm, as described, for example, 
by the Scholiast on the Clouds. The 
later technical expression for this peculi- 
arity was émistvOeros (Gleditsch p. 746). 
daxTvAov must be understood as a foot, not 
as a rhythm, although the évémNcos Evy Aeros 
certainly, and probably also the jpq@os, are 
rhythms. There is no difficulty about 
this, provided we remember that Plato is 
quoting (or pretending to quote) isolated 
technical expressions from Damon’s lec- 
ture. The ingenious, though hazardous, 
proposal of Blaydes, to read kal < kata > 
Odxrudov (cf. Clouds 651), would confine 
the instances to rhythms until we reach 
tawBov. Dr Jackson suggests daxruAcKév 
in place of ddxrvdov. It is tempting 
(with J. and C.) to take jpqos as ‘spondee,’ 
but there seems to be no authority for 
such a use of the word. The 7pwos rots 
is apparently a dactyl; although the 
Npwos pvOuds admits of the spondee. 
Unless, therefore, we take *pq@os as a 
rhythm, the spondee seems to be alto- 
gether excluded. It is unnecessary to 
do more than allude to Hartman’s ex- 
cision of £0vOerov kal Sdxrvdov. 

13. toov—tiOévros. dvw and Kkdtw 
refer of course to the position of the arsis 
and thesis (cf. 6 dvw, 6 kdtw xpdvos said 
of the notes at which the foot or baton is 
raised and brought down respectively), but 
Westphal’s remark that ‘Plato uses 76 
dvw and 76 Karw is misleading (RAythmzk 
p- 104). The words must be taken as 
adverbs, and can only be explained by 
supposing that when Damon was demon- 
strating the equality of arsis and thesis 
he ‘placed’—r.6évros is not ‘assuming’ 
as dvaxocpmodvros shews—the former in a 


diagram above the latter, in some such 
way as” =<. The position of the ictus 
—dvew kal karw, not Kadrw Kat dyw—shews 
that Plato is speaking of the dactyl and 
spondee which replace the anapaest in 
the anapaestic rhythm: for in the dac- 
tylic rhythm proper the ictus falls on 
the first syllable (see Gleditsch p. 693). 
Now the évom\uos is also anapaestic, so 
that it looks as if Damon had taken as 
the subject of his demonstration some 
passage like Persae g, 10 767 | kaxduavris 
dyav édpaodore?ra, and analysed it into 
an évérd\ws fvvOeros, a dactyl, and a 
spondee (included, as stated above, under 
the npwos pu0uds). 

eis Bpaxtd— yryvopevov. These words 
can only mean ‘passing into a short 
and a long,’ ‘‘mit kurzem und langen 


Ausgang”’ (Schneider), ‘‘so dass er sowohl _ 


in eine kurze als auch in eine lange Silbe 
auslief” (Prantl): see on 11 380D. The 
slight inaccuracy involved in saying yey- 
vouevov, where TeAevT@vra (cf. VI 511 C) 
would have been more precise, is perhaps 
in keeping with the airy nonchalance of 
Socrates’ description. The construction 
is missed by Westphal (Rhythmzk p. 237) 
and the English translators and editors. 
yryvopuevov agrees with Hpwov: the np@os 
pvOuds ylyverac els Bopaxd when it uses a 
dactyl, els waxpdv when it uses a spondee 
(or anapaest), the two alternatives being 
denoted by re kai. I have sometimes felt 
disposed to take the words as referring 
to the iambus, and place them just before 
@s éyw oluar, translating ‘and when it’ 
(the rhythm) ‘changed to a short and a 
long, I think he called it an iambus’: 
but although this interpretation gives 
a somewhat better sense to yryvéuevoy, I 
am not convinced that the MSs are wrong. 
Hartman also suggests the transposition 
of cal, but he might have spared his 
‘‘minimeé audax coniectura” é« Bpaxéwr 
Te kal paxpOv yryvéuevov. See also the 
next note. 

15 pakn—tpoonmre. Hartman takes 
these, words as explaining the trochee 
only, laying emphasis on the precedence 
given to ujKn; but the use of the plural 
shews that the iambus is also included. 
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\ / id 
25 NOyw, Womep apt éhéyeTo, ara py) NOYOS TOVTOLS. 
Ss > ¢/ n ’ fe > / 
n © bs, TADTA ye NOY AKoNoVONTEoV. 
a) 8 2 Ld Ni oe y 5 a a a Aa) 4 é 
nv O éyw, Kal O NOYOS; ov TO THs WuyxHs NOEL ErreTat ; 


Nai. 


ov; TH dé réEeu Ta adda; 


"AAG pv, 
Ti & 06 tpomos ths réEEws, 
Ilés yap 
Evroyta dpa kal evappootia 


\ > / \ > / | a @ / > fa} lal ’ \ ” 
Kal evoxnwoovyn Kal evpvOuia | evnGeia akorovbel, ovy Hv avocay EB 
i € lé an ¢ aS ) \ \ € b] 06 
ovoav vToKopiCopevor KaNOdMEV ws EvHOELaV, Ara THY ws adnOaS 


24. Kal dvdpuoorov Il: om. A. 


The meaning is simply ‘and he assigned 
them longs and shorts,’ i.e. to each one 
long, and one short. This clause is in 
favour of keeping eis Bpayv—yryvdbmuevov 
in its place; if we transpose (as sug- 
gested in the last note), the short and 
long of the iambus will be alluded to 
twice. 

400C 16 dywyds. daywy7 is tempo 
(Gleditsch p. 688). The unit of measure- 
ment was the xpévos mp@ros or ~: and 
hence the dactyl, for example, has usually 
a TeTpdonwos aywy), the iambus a 7Tpi- 
onuos, and soon. See Excerpta Neapol. 
in von Jan’s Mus. Script. Gr. § 14. The 
duration of the xpdvos mparos was of 
course relative, and not absolute, so that 
the time occupied in singing or declaim- 
ing a foot often varied, and we are told 
that éorw bre Kal év dojuw (sc. aywyf) 
ylverat Saxruduxds mots (xc. Neap. |. c.). 
But it is clear that in general the dywyai 
of the different kinds of feet were different 
from one another. Hartman ejects rod 
odds, ‘‘cum apud Platonem mrovs et pududs 
non discrepent.” The distinction between 
movs and pududs is not always preserved 
by writers on metre (e.g. Bacchius /sag. 
100 ff. ed. von Jan), but Plato seems to 
make the zovs differ from the pududs as 
the unit from the whole. 

17 WTo.. See onl 344k. 


20 edoxnpoovvys: grace or beauty of 
form in the widest sense. The word is 
introduced in view of the application of 
these principles to objects appealing to 
the eye: see 4o1 A. 

400D 24 dvdppoorov. The article 
(which Baiter and Hartman require) is 
unnecessary. See on I 334 £. 

26 dKodrovOytéov (i.g. de? dxodovdeiv) 
has radra for its subject, as Stallbaum 
points out: cf. Laws 803D rl walfovta 
éoTl SiaBiwréoy ; and infra Vv 467 Cc. 

27 TO THS WexAs "Oa Ererar. Le 
style c’est Vhomme. Conversely, thought 
is the dialogue of the soul with itself: 
see Theaet. 189 E (with Wohlrab’s note) 
and Soph. 2638. Cf. also IV 437 C2. 
and Homer’s dveAéEaro Oupmds. 

400 © 30 as eirPeray is expunged by 
Herwerden; Baiter would omit ws. If 
ws belonged to edjMevay (as these critics 
apparently supposed), it would deserve 
expulsion; but it goes with ofcay under- 
stood. The antithesis is between dvoay 
and evjfevav: and if the sentence is read 
so as to lay stress on these two words, it 
will be seen how easily ofcay can be 
repeated after evjGeav. The sense is: 
not the ev7#%ea which is-really dvo.a, but 
which we euphemistically designate as 
if it were ev-70e.a (i.e., as before, in the 
good sense of the word), but ev70ea in 


401 


B 
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ev Te Kal KaN@S TO OOS KaTEecKEevacpuévny Sidvorav. Tlavtamace 
bev odv, pn. “Ap odv ov TavTayov Tavta diwKxtTéa Tols véoss, 
et éAXoVeL TO avTOY TpdtTev; AvwKTéa pev odv. "Eat Sé 
Yyé Tou TANS pev ypalpiKy) ad’Tav Kal Taca % TovadTy Snucoupyia, 
mAnpns O€ UpavTiK) Kal TroLKiNia Kal otKodopuia Kal jaca ad 1 
TOV Gov oKevov épyacia, éts Sé 4} TOV cwudtwv ios Kal % 
Tov addAwv duTav: ev Tacr yap TovTous verti evaynuoctyn %) 
acxnbocvvn. 
Kakodoylas Kal Kaxonbeias aderda, ta § éevavytia Tod évaytiov, 


NA \ > / 
Kal n wey aoxYnmoovyn Kal appvOwia Kal dvappootia 


awppoves Te Kal ayabod 7Oous, adekha Te Kal piunpara. 


TEAMS EV od, Edy. 
XA; 


Ilav- 


5s ’ 5 a A a ' j , 
Ap ovv tots tountais jyivy povov | éemictatntéov Kal 


/ \ na rn an an 
Tpocavaykactéov THY Tov aya0od eixova HOovs euroteiy Tots 


its true and etymological sense (ws d\7- 
Oas)—the eb 7d 400s Kareckevacmévnv 
dudvorav. This explanation seems to me 
better than to regard ws ed7jPevay as at- 
tracted for ws edjbea (sc. éorlv), a con- 
struction for which we may compare 
Prot. 357 D: see my note ad loc. For 
ws adnOes cf. 1 343C 2. 

33 TOavTaV mpdTTev. The principle 
of amdérns, which is the corner-stone of 
Plato’s city, presents itself in the educa- 
tion of the young, as the pursuit of 
evndea. 

éoriy S€ yé mov «td. This lofty 
conception of dpuovla and pvduéds—for 
avrev shews that these are included no 
less than eva xnuoovvn—stretching through- 
out the whole domain of art and nature, 
may have been suggested by Pythagorean 
teaching: but the view of education as 
the pursuit and assimilation of all this 


beauty is due to Plato himself. Cf. 
403 C7. 
ZOLA 2 Touidla. I1 378 Cx. 


401 a—403c 70 these canons not 
only poets but all other artists must con- 
form. We shall admit no artists save 
only those who are able to track out the 
nature of the beautiful, and beguile our 
children even tn thetr earliest years tnto 
unconscious harmony with the beauty of 
reason. The value of a musical training 
lies tn its peculiar power of imparting 
grace and beauty to the soul. It enables 
the learner to discriminate between the fair 
and the foul in other spheres, admitting 
only that which ts beautiful and fair, at 
first instinctively, but afterwards, when 


reason comes, with fullest consciousness, 
and joyful recognition of the beauty to 
which hers himself akin. No one ts truly 
imbued with musical culture until he can 
recognise the originals of virtue wherever 
they are found, as well as thetr copies 
everywhere. Such an one will love su- 
premely the union of a beautiful soul with 
physical beauty, but will let inner beauty 
atone in part for outward defect, and his 
passion will be pure from sensual taint. 
Our account of Music is now ended: for 
the end of Music ts the love of Beauty. 

401 8 10 THv Tod dya0od KTA. This 
famous section describes in glowing lan- 
guage, like that of the Sywzposzam, Plato’s 
ideal of art. He does not desire to 
banish art, as is sometimes asserted, but 
rather idealises it by effecting—as he be- 
lieved—its reconciliation with beauty and 
truth. Art aspired to be xadéy in his 
day: Plato wished it to be so in the 
fullest sense of the word: and his idea of 
beauty is sufficiently comprehensive to 
include moral and spiritual beauty as well 
as physical. Plato was doubtless unfair 
in the application of his principle to some 
of the Greek artists and poets, but in 
itself his ideal—the love of spiritual beauty 
—is one to which the best and most en- 
during art—which alone can find a place 
in an ‘ideal city—consciously or uncon- 
sciously ever seeks to conform. See 
Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 11 pp. t12— 
116. 

Tots Toujpaci KTA. Cf. Laws 6560, E. 
Nettleship (Zell. pp. 117 f.) remarks on 
the fact that ‘Plato in his criticism of 


15 
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Toupacw i) un Tap uly Trovetv, ) Kal Tois addows SnpLoupyois 
émuctatntéov Kal SiakwrvTéov TO KaKdnOes TODTO Kal aKodXacTOV 
Kai averevOepov Kal déxnwov pte ev eixdor Cav pte év oiKodo- 
pjpwact pte ev dArw undevt Snucoupyounevw ewrroveiv, 7) 6 uy olds 
Te Ov ovk éatéos Tap’ huiv Snuwovpyeiv, va wn ev KaKlas EiKOoL 
tpepopevor huiv of pvraxes Bomep ev Kaxyn Boravy, | Tora 
Exdorns typépas Kata opixpov amd Torry SpeTropevoi Te Kal 
vepopevor, &v Te Evictavtes NavOdvwow Kaxov péya ev TH AUTOV 
Wuyi, AN éexelvous Entntéov Tods Snusoupyovs Tovs evpuas Suva- 
pévous iyvevterv THY TOO KaXOD TE Kal EvoX)MoVOS ProW, iva GoTeEP 
ev UyLveWe TOTw oiKodYTES Of véor ATO TaVTOS @PEAOVTAL, OTTOOEV 
dv avtols ato TOY KaXOV Epywv 1) Tpds drpw 7 Tpos aKoHY TIS 
mposBarn dotep aipa dépovea ard xXpnotav ToTaV dyiear, 
Kai evOds | éx raidwv AavOavyn eis opovoTnta Te Kal gidiay Kal 
Evppoviav TO KAXw® NOYH ayouca; Ilodv yap av, py, KddAmMCTA 
oUTw Tpadetev. “Ap odv, nv § eyo, & TAavKwv, TovTwv evexa 
KUpLwTaTn ev LovotKh Tpody, OTL wddLoTA KaTAdVETaL Els TO EVTOS 
THs Wuyhs 6 Te pvOuos Kal dppovia, kal éppwpevéotata amrtetat 


18. veudmevor IL: dveuduevoe A et in mg. dvimwmevor A®. 22. 


Tis nos: Te codd. 


Greek art has almost ignored the painters 
and sculptors, and confined his assaults to 
the musicians and still more to the poets.” 
This is true, although the present passage 
shews that his canons were intended to 
regulate painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and the minor arts as well as music and 
poetry. Among other reasons, Nettle- 
ship plausibly suggests that Plato ‘‘did 
not see in the sculptors and architects of 
his time the signs of degeneracy which 
drew his attention to the poets and musi- 
cians.” Cf.-4o1 C, 

4O1cC 21 omd0ev dv kth. No Greek 
could read these words without thinking 
of Olympia; no Athenian without re- 
calling the glories of the Acropolis. It 
was probably in the spirit of this ideal 
that Epaminondas—himself a man of 
Platonic sympathies, if not a Platonist— 
hinted to his countrymen that their city 
could not be truly great until the Pro- 
pylaea crowned their citadel (Aesch. epi 
mapamperBelas 105. See also Nettleship 
Fell. pp. 115—123). Partly on grounds 
of style, and partly for grammatical 
reasons, I believe that Plato wrote us and 


not Tu (see cv. 2.). ‘Whenever azything 
strikes on their eyes or ears from fair 
works of art’ sounds material and gross 
in a passage so full of poetic feeling ; and 
in the second place dyovoa agrees with 
avjpa, whereas it should be dyov and agree 
with vu if 7c is right. Translate ‘ When- 
soever from beautiful works of art there 
smites upon their eyes or ears as it were 
a salubrious breath from healthful re- 
gions.’ In the same way a sort of ijepos 
flows into the soul from beauty, awaken- 
ing love and admiration (Phaedr. 251 C). 
The melodious current of Plato’s rhythmic 
utterance flows onward like the steady 
though gentle breeze which it describes. 
With avpa—tyleav cf. Arist. Probl. 1 52. 
865> 19 mods byvewh Kal rémos evmrvous 
(610 kal 7 Oddacoa byvewy). For the syntax 
of tis—worep apa pepovoa cf. Tas Tis 
yevécews Evyyevels wWorep wodvBdidas VII 
519 B, where a similar corruption occurs 
in some of the Mss: see x. ad loc. Paris A 
has 7é for rls again in II 360 E. 

401 D 27 évpovoiy tpopy. The 
insertion of 7 before é (suggested by 
Riickert) is needless: cf. 404 B. 


402 
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> A , \ > / lal 

avTns, pepovta THY EevoxnmoavynY, Kal TroLEl evoxXnmova, edv TUS 

> A a > \ , > , \ 5 a 

opbas tpady, ei S€ pj, Todvavtiov; | Kai btu ad Tov TApPaNelTro- 
/ x \ lal / 3 n 

Mévav Kal un Kadas SnusovpynbevTwv 7) 4) KAAOS duvrov o€0TaT’ 

x ) a xe > a \ an 

av ataOavoito o éxet Tpadels ws eder, Kal dpOds 81 ducyepaivev 
\ \ \ > 2a \ p 

TA PEV KANG ETTALVOL KAL XaLpov Kal KATAOEYX O[LEVOS els THY buyin 
/ bY XN > ’ > an A / Vd > / \ >] 

TpEpatT av at avTaV Kal yiyvorto Kados Te Kayabos, | TA § 
> x / oY XN ’ rn \ an / y \ / 

aloypa weyou T av op0as Kl pool ETL VEOS WY, TPLY AoyoV 

\ 5S a A n 
duvatos civar NaBeEtv, EXOdvTos S€ Tod NOyou aomdlour av avrov 
/ 8 2, > / y ¢ oA Pe ’ \ nr 
yvopifov ou oiKxeoTnta padtota 0 otTw Tpadeis; "Epol yoov 
no» an ! Ae 

doxel, épn, THY TovovT@Y Evexa év povotKy eivar ) Tpody. “Qomep 

” 9S > > , , te an 

apa, nv 8 éy@, ypaypatav mépe ToTe iKavas elyomuev, OTE TA 

r \ r a e 
oToxeia pn NavOavo. Huds Oriya OvTa év atraciW ois éoTLV 
, \ yo? a , 

Tepipepomeva, Kal OUT €v opLKP@® ovT ev peydro nTiudloper | 
Seas ¢ > Va 5) if ? \ a > VY 

auta, @s ov déot aicOavecOat, adda TravTaxod TpovOupotpeba 

/ © > y / 
diaylyvOoKelv, @S ov TpOTEpoy éaomevot ypappatiKol mplv oUTwsS 


Evoupev— ArH. 


30. ad roy I: av’rdy A. ae 
Hq: el exdvas Al. 


éuol yodv AML: Euoy’ of» A. 


’ lal / 
Ovkodv Kai elkovas ypaypatav, el tov 7) év 


Il. elkdvas 


29 €povta: not ‘imparting’ (Jowett), 
but ‘bearing,’ ‘carrying,’ like ¢épovca in 
the simile: cf. Symp. 188 A jKee Pépovta 
evernplav. 

4015 31 Kalpa kad@s. Herwer- 
den’s conjecture 7 for kat misses the pre- 
cise force of mapaderouévor ‘falling 
short’: cf. Critias 107 D d&€ws alcbav6- 
pmevo. TO TWapaderromevov. The word 
is explained in kal un—gtvTwy, where the 
contrast is between imperfections of art 
and imperfections of nature. 

32 kel: i.e. éy wovarky. 

6p0as By KTA. I formerly (with Baiter 
and others) adopted Vermehren’s proposal 
(Pl. Stud. p. 94) to read 6p0&s 6h <xal- 
pov Kai> dvoxepaivwy Ta wev Kaha ératvot 
kal [xalpwr kal] karadexduevos xr. The 
correction is certainly an attractive one, 
in view especially of Laws 653 B,C, 
where education is defined as micetv pev & 
xph pecetv—orépyew dé ad xph orépyeu, 
and 654 D Ta wéev domafsuevos boa Kanda, 
Ta O€ SugXEpalywy ordca wh Kadd, and 
Arist. th. Nic. 11 2. 1104» 11 ff. But the 
MS reading, though less pointed and 
pregnant, is in itself satisfactory enough, 
if dvoxepaivwy be understood with refer- 
ence to what precedes (r@v mapadevro- 
pévwv), and we are therefore hardly justi- 


fied in altering the text. (The omission 
of xalpwy kat in g should not be used as 
evidence of dislocation.) Hartman (after 
Stallbaum) excises kai between xalpwv 
and Kkaradexduevos, but this too is un- 
necessary. We may translate (with 
Jowett) ‘and rejoicing in them’ (as op- 
posed to duexepatvwy just before) ‘and 
receiving them into his soul.’ The pre- 
position kara- in Kkaradexduevos suggests 
that beauty is an exile coming home 
again: the return of exiled truth and 
beauty is indeed with Plato the aim of 
education and of life. Cf. Phaedr. 250 A 
252 A. : 

34 Tpéporto. 
Phaedr. 248 B ff. 

402 A 6 ypoppdrwy. See on I 
368 p. The reference in elyouer, how- 
ever, is not to that passage, but to the 
actual experience of the speakers. 

7 év dtracty ols tot: ig. év dracw 
év ots éott, by a common idiom: see on 
II 373 E and cf. VII 520 D, IX 590C. 

402.8 9 «as ov Séor depends on the 
idea of thinking involved in driudgouer. 
Richards suggested déov, “‘ sine causa,” as 
Hartman observes. 

Ir elKovas ypappdrwv. The refer- 
ence to letters throughout this part of the 


For the metaphor cf. 
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A A ? / bs lf “ / i 6 
vSacw » év KatoTTpos éudaivowvTo, ov TpoTepoy yvocopela, 
3 fal n a / NV Va 5 
TpwW Av AVTA yVOpEV, ANA EoTLV THS AVTHS TEXVNS TE KAL MENETIS 5 
Ss i a Me NY lal A »Q\ 
Ilavraract pev odv. “Ap’ odv, 5 Ayo, Tpds Gedy, otTwWS ovdE 


\ L See 6 oy Sapa of c Ve te 
15 MOVOLKOL TTPOTEPOV EDOMEUA, OUTE AUTOL OUTE OUS paper 1 pLLV 


BY Ni na 4 / 
madevTéov elvar Tos PirAaKas, Tply av TA THs cappoctyns Eloy 


id \ / \ ev 
Kal avopelas Kal édevOepioTntos Kal peyadompeTrelas Kal ooa 


4S / lal if 
TOvT@V aderda Kal TA TOUTMY av EvavTia TaVTAaXOD TrEpLpepopeva 


Republic is only by way of illustration, 
and we must beware of reading more 
into Plato’s words than they are capable 
of meaning in the context where they 
occur. No doubt it is true, as Dr Jackson 
remarks, that ‘‘this passage makes us 
acquainted with the relation of copy and 
model which is to become important 
later,’ but Bosanquet goes too far when 
he asserts that ‘‘the expression ‘images 
of letters’ poznts forward to the classifica- 
tion of grades of knowledge, at the end 
of Book vi, the allegory of the cave at 
the beginning of Book vil, and the argu- 
ment of Book x.” 

13. avtd is emphatic: ‘the letters 
themselves’ as opposed to their eikdves. 
There is of course no allusion to ‘Ideas’ 
of letters. 

402c 16 ta THS Tappoodyys cldy 
«tA. Are the eléy Plato’s Ideas? So 
Zeller (11* 1 p. 560 #.), and many other 
critics, understand the word; nor can it 
be denied that the language of Plato, if 
interpreted tn the light of Book VII, can 
bear this meaning. Nevertheless we are 
bound in the first instance to interpret this 
passage by itself, and not by Book vit, the 
more so as the doctrine of transcendent or 
separate (xwpiorat) Ideas appears nowhere 
else in I—IV, and seems to be expressly 
reserved by Plato for his philosophical, as 
distinct from his musical education (see IV 
435 D and VI 504 B z.). What is meant 
by the words eixdvas a’r@v? The context 
shews conclusively that edxédves refers to 
copies (sc. of the virtues swppoctv7 etc.) 
represented in poetry and the fine arts 
(so also Krohn Pl. Frage p. 47). On 
any other interpretation the introduction 
of these elxéves is irrelevant in a discussion 
on the rules which imitative art must obey. 
This being so, if ed means the Ideas, 
Poetry will be a direct imitation of the 
Ideas, which is inconsistent with x 595 Cc 
—598bD. Or does Plato mean to suggest 


that Poetry and Art in his ideal city are 
really to imitate the Ideas directly? ‘Vhis 
is a bold and attractive solution, and there 
are several hints elsewhere to the same or 
nearly the same effect, but Plato expressly 
speaks of the e/éy here only as immanent, 
and not transcendent (évéyra év ols éve- 
orw), and we must therefore suppose that 
the artist copies from the life (cf. év 77 
yuxn Karta 70n évdvra D). The word 
elén is repeatedly used by Plato without 
reference to transcendent Ideas, as has 
been amply proved by Krohn (77. Sz. 
pp- 65, 66), Pfleiderer (Zar Losung etc. 
p- 17), and Campbell (11 pp. 296 ff.). 
Here it does not mean ‘varieties’ (as if 
there were more than one variety of 
owppoctvy), but simply ‘forms’ or ‘kinds,’ 
in the sense in which the immanent reality 
which every general notion attempts to 
express is a ‘form’ or ‘kind’—a genus 
or species—of the totality of things. Cf. 


IV 435 Bz. The genitives are genitives 


of definition. The use of efén in the sense 
of “immanente Seinsformen” (Krohn) is 
interesting as a harbinger of the Ideal 
theory of vi and vii—a sort of half-way 
house between the Socratic Néyou and 
Plato's ideas. It recurs in IV 434 D, 435 B, 
437D. See further Krohn Pl. Frage pp. 
54—58, and cf. vi 504D 7. But although 
the separatists have (as I think) made out 
their claim that transcendent Ideas do 
not appear in Books 1—1Vv, I agree with 
Hirmer (Zxdst. u. Komp. d. Fl. Pol. p. 
645) in thinking their deductions from 
this fact unwarrantable. 

17 peyadomperelas.  pweyadompéreta 
in Plato is ‘highmindedness,’ not, as in 
Aristotle, ‘magnificence’: cf. vi 486 A z. 
In like manner Plato’s éXevOepidrys de- 
notes the virtue proper to an é\evOepos, 
and is not restricted to liberality in 
spending money. Contrast Arist. £7h, 
Mic. 1V cc. 2—6. 
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/ \ ESS b] f 
yvopifomev Kai évovta év ois &vertw aicbavopeba Kai abta Kai 


> 4 a a 
elKovas avTOV, Kal pnTE ev opLKpols nte ev pmeydrols aTiudlwper, 
GNA THs adrTis ol@peOa Téxvys eivar Kal werérns; TloAd) avayen, 


D égn. 


> an > + ae WZ N a a 
Ovxodr, nv & éyo, | brov dv Evyrimtn &v Te TH Wuxh Kara 


Aa) es \ > A 18 ( n 5) / \ a 
On EvovTa Kal év TM ELdEL OMONOYODYTA Exelvors Kal EvypwvodyTa, 
ma 5 a , , = r n 
TOU AUTOU peTEXOVTA TUTOV, TOUT ay ein KdAM_OTOV Béaya TO 
uP lal i \ \ , U Ui 
Suvapévo OedoOar; TlorAv ye. Kal pny to ye KaddoTov épacpie- 


A > Va lal 
tatov. Was 8 od; Tay 87 6 te padtota ToLovTwy avOpoTrorv 6 ye 


\ 2 Ie + ’ \ >) / > x 2 L 
feovotkos epen av: et O€ aktpudwvos ein, odK av épen. 


Ovk ap, 


” / ” st \ \ / / \ \ lal 
€l ye TL, En, KATA THY WruXHY ENNELTFOL* EL MEVTOL TL KATA TO TOpa, 


e / 4 jf Ve 
E v7opeivetey av, Wate €OéXew aotrabecbat. 


ug ya BN fd A\ la lal 
OTL EoTW GOL 1 Yyéeyovey TraLdiKa ToLladTa* Kal cUYXwpPO. 


Mavédva, nv | 8 eyo: 
GNA 


/ / an 
TOdEe por etme: Gadpocvvyn Kal Hdovh tbmepBaddrovan éoTL TIS 


, NY lal 7 vA ” na > ® xX te 
Kowwvia; Kai ras, ébn, ye Exppova trovet ov TTOV 1) AUTN ; 


Iladvtwv pdduota. 
© Sy ipl Ny \ > / 

HOoVHY THs Tept TA appodicta ; 
Tépav. 


403 "Adda TH GAH apeTH; | OvSauds. Ti dé; UBpes te Kal axoracia ; 

/ / \ > / ” > a 
Meifm dé twa Kai o€utépav éyers evrreiv 
Ov eyo, 7 & bs, od0E ye waviKw- 
‘O S€ 6p00s pws TréduKe Koopiou Te Kal Kadod cwppovas 


TE Kal wovotKas épav; Kat para, & b5. Ovdev dpa tpocoaréov 


\ > \ \ b) / ee: ny > / 
pavixoy ov6é Evyyeves akoXacias TO opO@ épwrt; Ov mpocooteov. 


Ov / 7 | ee ¢ 58 / Oe / STEN 
B Uv TpocolaoTEeov apa QavuTyN 1 NOOVN, OVOE KOLYWVNTEOV AUVTNS 


b] a \ lal > a eet / ale y > / 
EpacT?) TE KAL TALOLKOLS opOas EPWOL TE KAL EPWLLEVOLS ; Ou MEVTOL, 


\ Ne ” > Ses / 
ba i edn, @® aWKPAaATES, TT poo olo Teor. 


Otro 87, ws Eorxe, 


/ ) lal ’ / / lal \ \ lal \ 
vopwoGeTnaes év TH otKelouévyn TroreL, pirety pev Kai Evvetvar Kal 


1g, 20. 


arindfomev A, 21. 


yrwplfopev—aicbavaueda—aripafvwuev AML: yvwplfowev—aicbavdue0a— 
olwmePa IL: oldueOa A. 


26. 64 6 Te IL: dudre A. 


10. vouoberjoes IL: 6 vouoberhs (sic) ets A, sed 6 addidit A. 


402D 26 tov 84—domalerOar. Cf. 
Symp. 2098 and 2108B,c. The whole 
of Diotima’s wonderful speech (210 D— 
212A) should be compared with the 
closing sections of this chapter. In point 
of language the words xKdA\orov Péaua— 
~ €pacuuwrarov closely resemble 77m. 87 D. 
27 agtpdeovos: i.e. (as Glauco’s answer 
shews) strictly speaking one whose soul 
and body do not harmonise in point of 
beauty, but the word also suggests ‘‘the 
man who has no music in his soul.” Cf. 
Symp. 206C ra dé (xinors Kal yévynors) 
év TW avapudoTw addvvarov yevécbar. With 
the sentiment in general cf. 77m. 87D ff. 
4025 29 pavOdvw—ére: ‘I under- 


stand: (you say so) because’ etc.: see 
I 332 A. 

403A 7 ov Tpocoetéov dpa. This 
somewhat extreme example of a common 
liberty in concord serves to increase the 
rhetorical emphasis by the energetic re- 
petition of Glauco’s <fpszsstma verba. 
The emphasis becomes still greater in 
Glauco’s reply od wévro, wa Ala, mpoo- 
ooredv. The particle «évro. is especi- 
ally used in replies when the words of 
a previous speaker are repeated (Hoefer 
de part. Plat. p. 32). g and Flor. U have 
TpocooTéa. 

4038 10 otvX¢tv is ‘kiss’ (as Schnei- 
der rightly translates the word): cf. 
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a a lal ip > 
imrecOar domrep bos Tadicav épactiy, TV KaXaV Yap, éay 
, o na ad 
melOn: ta § adr ovTwS omircty mpos bv Tis oTOVddloL, OTWS 
Lf / > \ Md / 
pndérorte S0€e waxpotepa TOVTMY EvyyiyverOas: | e¢ dé un, Yroyov C 
fa Y / S ’ lO} 
amovatas Kal ametpoxarias vpéEovta. Odrws, edn. “Ap ovv, 
5S % 3 if \ \ / } € al y” € \ a NO - 
15 nv © eyo, Kai col paiverat TEXOS Huty EXEL O TEPL MoVTLKHS NOYOS ; 
Lal an n rn a / a \ 
ol youv deo TeNEUTAD, TETENEVTNKED * de2 O€ Tov TeAEUTAV TA 


\ a an i 
povatKa els TA TOU KaNOU EpwTLKa. 


So. 


Evpdnus, 7 © os. 


M \ \) \ fal 4) Va e i / 
ETA én MOVOLKHNVY YULVAOTLKY) PET TEOL Ol VEAVLAL. 


v 468 8B and Arist. Pol. B 4. 1262? 32 ff., 
where xpjoeus (as Hicks observes) means 
*endearments.’ 

11 G@artrecOar «tA. We think of 
Socrates and the ‘disciple whom he 
loved’ in the Phaedo: cider yap, ordre 
TbxoL, malfew jou els Tas Tpixas (89 B). 

Somep véos. Herwerden’s conjecture ws 
marhp véos (or Womep maThp béos) deserves 
the praise of ingenuity, but Plato’s text 
is better and more expressive, because it 
represents the object of affection almost 
as the lover’s very son. It should be 
noted that in Plato’s épws it is the elder 
who loves, and the younger who is loved ; 
and that the aim and purpose of Platonic 
love is réxos év kad (Symp. 206 B)—the 
bringing to birth of noble thoughts and 
aspirations from the beautiful soul of 
youth. Socrates was the embodiment 
of Plato’s ideal in this respect (Symp. 
216Dff.). Some true and excellent ob- 
servations on the subject will be found in 
Dugas L’ Amitié Antique pp. 50—53 al. 

TOV KaAoY xapiv. Plato is resolved 
that Love, as well as Art, shall serve 
Virtue and not Vice. 

12 748’ dA\Aa—Evyylyver 8a. ozrovdd- 
fev wpds Twa Occurs with the same sense 
in Gorg. 510C. Madvig’s wept ay for 
mwpos év would give quite a wrong mean- 
ing. omovddger has been suggested for 
omovddgo (Ast, Richards, Hartman), but 
the optative puts the case more generally: 
any one in whom one may be interested. 
Cf. Soph. Ant. 666 adn’ by mods oT H- 
gece, ToVE xp) Kew, with Jebb’s note. 
The previous sentence has told us what 
the actual relations of the pair of friends 
must be; and Plato now forbids all 
conduct likely in any way to occasion 
scandal or misapprehension: hence ddée 
(‘be supposed to’). Such conduct is in 
bad taste (Wéyor duovolas), rather than 
positively alcxpév or immoral, like actual 
vice. apyorepa rovTw (Herwerden) in- 


stead of waxpétepa Tovrwr is a singularly 
gross conjecture. 

408c 14 wddébovTa. ‘Si Upétovta 
non sanum, corrige bpéfew” (Hartman). 
This catches the point, but, as Hartman 
admits, the text can be defended as it 
stands. The participle agrees with the 
subject of duedety, ef 6€ uy being all but 
adverbial, and therefore not followed by 
a main clause. Cf. Prot. 311 D. 

16 Set 8€ mov KtA. The love of 
Beauty is ¢idocopla (Symp. 204 8B); so 
that the famous saying of the Phaedo 
(61 A) didtocopla meylaorn pmovorxy re- 
sembles this. I agree with Krohn (/2. 
St. p. 71) in holding that rod «adov* is 
still beauty as it is revealed in Nature 
and in Art (see on 402C), the zodv é- 
Aaryos Tod Kadov of Symp. 210 D, and not 
yet the transcendent Idea of the Beauti- 
ful, the contemplation of which demands 
a still higher flight (ib. 210 D—212 4). 
But Plato leaves his povorxds already 
knocking at the gates ‘of the blest pro- 
mised Land.’ 

403 c—405 Aa Let us now discuss 
the subject of physical training. We may 
safely entrust the duty of making specific 
rules to the tntelligences which we travi, 
and content ourselves with tracing out- 
lines. Lvery kind of excess or self-in- 
dulgence in cating, drinking, and the other 
appetites, must be forbidden. Gymnastic 
must be ‘simple’ like her sister Music. 
Complexity tn the one case breeds disease, 
zn the other vice; so that doctors and 


judges rise in public estimation, and cht- - 


canery and medicine give themselves airs. 

403 c 18 yvpvactiKy KTA. Pla- 
to’s statements on yuuvactixn have been 
carefully collected and expounded by 
Kanter Plates Anschauungen tiber Gym- 
nasttk, Graudenz 1886. Admirable re- 
marks on the whole subject will be found 
in Nettleship Ae//. pp. 132—134: cf. 
also his Lectures and Remains 1 pp. 


D 


E 
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Té pov; Ae? pev 8) kat radtn axpi3ds tpéhecbar éx mraidwv | dud 
Biou, exer dé mas, as éy@pat, OSe* oKOmTes Sé Kal ov éwol per yap 
ov paivetat, 0 av xpnoTov 7 capa, TodTO TH abTod apeTn wuyny 
ayabny Torey, GAARA TovvayTiov WuxH ayaby TH abTHs apeThH cOpa 
mapéxew ws oidv te BéXtLicTOV: colt Sé was aiverar; Kai puoi, 
edn, odTws. Ovxodv ei thy Sidvorav ixavds Oeparetoartes Tapa- 
doluev avTH Ta Tepl TO THua AaxprBoroyeia Oat, jets Sé | Scov Tods 
TuTous Udnyncaipeba, iva pr) waxporoyapev, opOAs av rrocoiper ; 
Tlavy pév otv. MeéOns wev 61 elropev bt abextéov avtois: Tavtl 
yap Tov padrov éyyxwpel, 7) dvAaKL, weOvcbévT. un edévat, brroU 
yhs éotiv. Lendotov yap, 7 & bs, Tov ye pvraka pvrakos detcbas. 
Té dé 8) citav mépi; aOdnTal uev yap of avdpes Tod peyiarou 


es N ey; , > 5 a co A 

ayavos. 4 ovxt; Nat. °Ap odv % Tadvde TaV acKnTav ekts 
/ ed a Me 

mpoonkove | av ein Tovtows; “lows. “AA, Hv & eyo, UTvedns 


i / 3 n o , 
aUuTn YE Tis Kal THarepa Tpds Uylevav’ 7) oby Opas bTe KaDevdSovci 
\ / / lal n 
Te Tov Biov Kai, éav opixpa exBdow THS TeTaypévns Svaitns, 
peyara Kai opddpa vooodaw ovTot of acKkntai; “Oped. Koyurorépas 
/ an an a an 
67 Tivos, nv 8 eyo, aoxnoews Sel Tots TrorEMLKOIs AOANTAIs, ods 
26. paxpooyGuev AIL: paxpodoyotuey Al. 


123—126. Plato deals here chiefly with by J. and C. from Democr. #7. Mor. 128 


the hygienic aspect of gymnastic—a sub- 
ject which was much discussed in his day: 
see Dict. Ant. 1 p. 929, where we are 
reminded that gymnasia were dedicated 
to Apollo, father of Asclepius, and him- 
self a god of healing. In his interesting 
treatise Dze Platonischen Dialoge in 
threm Verhiltnisse zu den LHippokra- 
tischen Schriften (Landshut 1882) Po- 
schenrieder has shewn that Plato was 
strongly influenced throughout this pas- 
sage by the views of Hippocrates and his 
school. See aiso Haser Lehrb. d. Gesch. 
ad. Med. etc. 1 pp. 94 ff. The athletics of 
Gymnastic are treated of in Laws 795 D ff., 
833 ff. 

403D 22 Wvx7 dyo8j—Pértic tov. 
No very recondite theory of the relation 
of body and soul is here involved. Plato 
simply means that the soul has more 
power over the body than the body over 
the soul. (The restriction in @s oléy re 
should be noted.) On this principle some 
doctors held that to cure the body one 
should minister to the mind diseased: see 
the curious passage in Charm. 156 B—157 
c. The generalsentimentis well illustrated 


~ (Miillach) dv@pdrotce apuddiov WuxAs war- 


ov 7 gwpmaros ToéerPar Adyor"’ WuxX} mev 
yap Te\ewraTn TKHVEOS MoxXOnpiny dpBot, 
oxnveos 6é laxds dvev Noyiopot Wuxnvy 
ovdévy Tt duelvw trovet. 

40365 27 elropev. 308 E. 

30 a0Antal — ayavos. Cf. Laws 
829 E aO\nras Tov jweyloTwy dayuvur, 
and Lach. 182A. 

31 tTavde means contemporary athletes : 
cf. Iv 425 C7. With Plato’s strictures 
on Greek athletics cf. Arist. Pol. ©. 4. 
1338 10 (with Susemihl and Hicks’ note) 
and especially Eur. 47. 284: for his 
attack on the diet and training of athletes 
cf. Dict. Ant. 1 pp. 98, 928 and the 
authorities there cited. 

404A, 3 édv opiKpd éxBaoory KT. 
Poschenrieder (l.c.) cites the Hippocra- 
tean Praedictiones 11 c. 1 Littré rovs 
aOAnTas ywwoKelv...nv TL TOO oLTlov dro- 
Narwow, H érepotdy tr pdywow, 7 ToTH 
mEovL XpHowvrat, 7) Tov mEpiMaTov aroNi- 
rwow 7) appodiciwy te mpdéwor rotTrwy 
mavtwy, obdev NavOdve, ov’ el ouiKpdy Te 
eln amevOjoas wyOpwmos. 
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ye otrep Kivas aypUTvous Te avayKn civar Kal 6 TL padvoTa 
6&0 dpav Kal axovew Kal moddas petaBoras év Tails oTpaTEtats 
petaBarrovtas | bdaTwov Te Kal TOV GrAXoV citwv Kal eiAjoewv B 
Kal Yeuavev pn) axpoopareis eivar mpos Uylevav. CPaiverai jor. 
10°Ap ody 9 Bertiotn yupvactiKn abeddyn Tis dv ein THs pov 
‘Ard ou Kal 


aE 


¢ 2 / / na / ” 
Kai rap’ ‘Ounpov. jv & eyo, Ta ye Tovadta pwdbou av Ts. 


n \ ? / U a lal Uf 
KS, hv Odbyov mpoTtepov Sunuev; Iles reéyers; 
\ ue ¢ lal \ Ni / 
CTLELKNS YUMVATTLKH, Kal WadLoTA n TOV Tepl TOV TOEMOV. 
/ 
én; 
5 \ 4 a AN lA > lal a € le c / BA 
oic0a yap. Ore éml otpateias év Tais TOV Npw@wY EaTIdTECLY OUTE 
n n Ni U > € / 
15 ixOvow avtovs éotiad, Kal Tadta! ért Oaratryn év EXXnoTovT@ C 
» ¢€ tal \ / ? tal \ \ A + 
évtTas, ovTe éEpOois Kpéaciv, GAA povoy OTTOIsS, a bn padoT av 
n / ie Sg > lal > a n 
eln OTPATLOTALS EUTOPA’ TraVTAXOD yap, WS ETTOS ELTELY, AUTO TH 


Tupi xpnoOat evrropwrepov, 7) ayyeia Evyrepiupéperv. 


6. re Il: re xal A. Tie 


14. oTparelas II? ¢: = 


orparias AR: 


oTparelais Or: 
orarids (sic) IL. 


Kal pdnra. 


orpariats Ag: orpartas (sic) II. 


6 womep KUvas. II 375 A. 

7 qoAAds petaBoAds kTA. Cf. [Hip- 
pocr. .] de umoribus V p. 496 c. 15 Littré 
ai per aBohal pdduoTa TiKTOUTL voonwara 
Kal ai méyrorar madiora Kal €v THoW wpyow 
ai meyddar weradrAayal Kal év rotor &AXol- 
ow: cf. also Aphorism. 1V p. 486 § 1 al. and 
Pl. Laws 797D ff. (Poschenrieder l.c. 
pp. 31 ff.) 

4048 11 dwhy—Téddenov. The sen- 
tence is usually explained by carrying on 
G Bedtlorn YUM TeK dy ein and regard- 
ing ard — yuuvacrikn as the predicate 
both to 7 Bedrlorn yupvacrixy and to 4 
Tav mepl Tov mbdeuov. Besides its ex- 
treme cumbrousness, this view makes 
Plato say that the dest gymnastic is good 
(€mveckys is practically synonymous with 
aya0n), which is, to say the least, un- 
necessary.. It seems to me much simpler 
and better to make émeckys yupvacriKy 
the subject to adad7. The meaning is: 
will the best course of training be sister 
to the music we described? How so? 
emeckys yuuvaorixn, like émveckys jwov- 
oun (this is the force of kal), is (éorl 
understood) a47\#, and so above all is 
that of soldiers. Hartman, who saw that 
the passage must be taken in this way, 
would write 7 for cal, and I once pre- 
ferred kal <7>, but the article can be 
dispensed with (cf. 401 Dx.), and xai is 
necessary. As the emphasis is primarily 
on yupwaorikyn, some may prefer to read 


YUMVATTLK EMLELKNS OL YUMVACTLKY 7 Emtel- 
«ns; but if the stress of the voice is laid 
on yumvactikn, and émrveckhs yupvaorixy 
treated as a single expression (cf. V 
453 Az.), I think the text may stand. 

14 ovre txO@vow xKTA. Cf. Eubulus 
ap. Athen. I 25 Cc (Jackson). 

404c 15 év ‘HAAnomdvtw is re- 
jected by Cobet and Hartman; if the 
Homeric heroes were év ‘E\AnordyTy, 
the fish forsooth would more easily have 
eaten them than they the fish! This is 
however so obvious that even Cobet’s 
“*scriba sciolus” would have seen it, and 
avoided the preposition év. The fact is 
that ‘E\\jo7rovros was constantly used to 
denote the whole coast stretching from 
the Pontus to the Aegean, including 
Bosporos and Propontis. See Stein on 
Hdt. Iv 38 and cf. Thuc. 119. The usage 
is also found in Inscriptions (Meisterhans? 
p- 226. 16). An Athenian of Plato’s day 
was much more likely to employ the 
name ‘EAN jo TOVTOS i in this idiomatic sense 
than a later copyist; and for this reason 
I have no doubt that the expression is 
genuine, although the words of Hartman 
‘nihil refert utrum év ‘EAAnorértw an év 
Alyirrw sint” are nearly, if not quite, 
true. Plato may however intend to re- 
mind us that fish were plentiful in the 
region of the Hellespont: cf. 7/. 1x 360 
and Athen. IV 157 B. 


17 os ros elrretv. 1 341 Bz. 


= 
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> \ \ € / € ? “3 / 4 
Ovdse piv Hdvepdtorv, ws eyouat, “Ounpos wodmote éuvicbn. 
Xx fo) \ \ € +. \ ¢ a t 
1) TOUTO MEV Kal Ol AAOL GoKNTai toacw, STL TH MEANOVTL THMATL 


io [4 > Vd an / lal 
ed eEav adpextéov TOY ToLwovTwY amavTwv; Kal opOas ye, &dbn, 
y / \ b) / yy 7 > }- 
Dicact te Kai aréxovta.' Svpaxociay dé, & dire, Tpdmelav Kal 
sy if yf id / rn rn 
LuKeduKnv Toikidiay drwpou, ws Eorkas, ovK aivels, elrep cou TadTa 


Soxed ap0ds EX EW. 


/ lee 3 } 4 > 
Kopnv pirnv eivar avdpdow pédrovowv eb ceopatos ee. 


\ > 
TATL MEV OUD. 


Ov po. doKe. 


Wéyers apa cat KopwOiav 
Ilavra- 


> lal \ ’ a 
Ovxodv Kai “AtTiKdy Teppatov Tas SoKovcas 


= 2: / $ > Yh / rie. \ %, 
evan evTrabias; “Avdyen. “Odnv yap, oipat, THY ToLa’THY aiTnoW 


\ / a / \ 200 ma AS a fi Vis. 
Kal dlavtav TT) EXOT OLLA TE Kab @Oon TH EV TO TTAVAPMOVL® KAL EV 


a ¢€ va ee > / > a BY 
E maou pvOpots | metrounuévn amerxalovtes opbas av atrecxalorpev. 


Il@s yap ov; 


> n 2 al \ le 
Ovxoby éxel pev axoractay 1) Toikidia évétiKTer, 


’ fa \ (2 € \ Vy ™ 
_évtavda dé vocov, 7 S€é amdOTHS KATA pev povatKny ev >uyais 


405 


es \ \ \ , 
cwppocvyyny, Kata dé yupvactikny év codpacw vyleav; “AdnOé- 


ByA 
oTata, €py. 


) 7 \ / la) SS 
Axonacias S€ kai voowy | wXnOvovedv év orev ap’ 


b) § ii , y 3 a WW M4 : \ / \ 
OU LKaOTNPLa TE KAL lLaTpPELa TONNa AVOLYETAL, KAL SuKavinn TE KAL 


21 Kal dpQas ye—drréxovTar. dpOds 
must be taken with both verbs: ‘ Yes, 
and they do well in knowing it and in 
abstaining.’ 

404 D 22 Xvpakoclay—spov. For 
dé (‘autem’) Stallbaum unnecessarily 
reads 67. The Zupaxocla rpdmrefa was 
proverbial: see Blaydes on Ar. Fr. 206 
and the curious account of Syracusan 
gluttony in Pl. £f/. vil 3268 ff. There 
is no sufficient basis for Cobet’s idea that 
Plato is here borrowing from some comic 
poet. Later scandal insinuated that it 
was the delights of Syracusan living that 
drew Plato thrice to Sicily (Hermann 
Gesch. u. System p. 116 2. 133, where the 
authorities are cited). 

24 Kopw@lav kdpyv. Cf. II 373 A 2%. 
Kopw0la xépy is a grisette: see the com- 
mentators on Ar. /lut. 149, and on the 
general subject Bliimner Przvatal¢. pp. 
254—256. idyv is more refined for 
‘mistress’ (éraipa). The word xkdpyy 
has been doubted: ‘‘innocentem puellam 
eicere ex Platonis republica voluerunt 
triumviri praestantissimi Buttmannus, 
Morgensternius, et nuperrime Astius.” 
So says Stallbaum, her successful cham- 
pion. 

26 ~Artukdv mweppdtev. The fame 
of Athenian pastry was as great as its 
variety: see Athen. XIV cc, 51—58 and 
other references in Bliimner l.c. p. 220. 


28 Tavappoviw. 

405 A 2 tatpeia were both dis- 
pensaries and consulting-rooms etc. See 
Laws 646 c and other references in 
Bliimner l.c. p. 359. In some larpeta 
patients were also housed and treated by 
doctors (Haser Lehrbuch d. Gesch. d. 
Med. I pp. 86 ff.), so that in 


See on 399 c. 


etc. 
certain cases they resembled a sort of 
private hospital. For the remedial con- 
ception of punishment prevailing in the 
whole of this section see If 380 B 2. 

Sikavixy. Cobet calls for dccacreKy, 
and at first sight diuacraéy just below 
seems to favour his view. But Plato 
deliberately selects the less reputable 
word, meaning by it the arts by which 
men try to lead the true dicacras (cf. Ap. 
40 A) astray: see infra B,C. In his own 
city there is no dicavexyn, but only dcKca- 
orikh (409 E, 410 A). It appears from 
Laws tv 720C ff. that a doctor’s assistants 
were usually slaves, and that slaves for 
the most part treated slaves, and freemen 
freemen, but the rule was not universal 
(see Bliimner l.c. p. 359 2. 1). Plato 
holds that the increase of citizen doctors 
points to the spread of self-indulgence 
among the free-born population. 

405 A—410 A /¢ 7s a sign of bad 
education when we require first-rate 
physicians and judges; still more shame- 
ful is it to pride oneself on escaping the 
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\ Ne 
latpikn cepvdvovtTat, STav bn Kal édeVOepoe TroAXdoi Kat opodpa 


\ > \ / 
TEepi avTa aTrovddlwow ; 


EW, 


Té yap ob pérrew ; 
mn \ an \ > na / 0) , x le 
Ths bé Kaxhs Te Kal aloypds Tradelas év TONEL Apa BH 


re petCov &eus NaBeiv Texpunptov, 1) TO SetcOat iatpav Kal SucacToOv 
7 \ / \ tf NY / > \ \ \ 
akpwv fn pmovov Tovs pavdovs TE KAL YELPOTEXVAS, AAAA Kat TOUS 


év éerevOépw oxnpate TpooTosoupévous TeOpapOar; 7) ov« | aioxpov B 


a Se / L / Ls a ye 
doKel Kab atratdevotas BEyYa TEKLNPLOV TO ETTAKT® TAP ANNOY, 


10 @s SeaTroTay Te Kal KpLToV, TH SiKaiw avayxdlerOar yphoba 


re es \ i if Ss lal 
Kal amopia oixeiwv; avtwv pev odv, én, aloyiotov. “H doKel 


oh ! fal / x / \ 
col, nv & eyo, TOUTOU alayLoy Eival TOUTO, OTaY TLS pI MOVOY TO 


\ fa) / 
Tord Tov Biov év duKacTnpiois Pevrywv TE Kal SwoKov KaTaTpiBnTat, 


\ \ 12 ? a AY / a Me. 
Ga Kal Ud ametpoxanrtas em avT@ 8) To’T@ TECOn KaNwTI- 


a an \ \ \ bY 
15 CecOau, ws Sewvds ov Trepl TO adixety | Kal iKavos Tdcas wev oTPOpas 


atpépecbat, macas Sé dueEddous SveEeAO@V arrootpaphvar AvyLfo- 


15. lkavds A*IL: ikavds Al. 


16. dteEeNOav AIL: deEehOciy At. 


punishment of wrong-doing by the mad 
of legal subterfuges. We should also be 
ashamed to enlarge the terminology of 
medicine by our self-indulgence. It was 
otherwise with medical science in the time 
of Homer, although Herodicus has now 
invented a new sort of treatment, whose 
only result ts to prolong the process of 
dying. Asclepius knew better; for he saw 
that work was more than life. We recog- 
nise this fact in the case of artisans and 
mechanics; but Asclepius knew that rich 
men also have a work to do, and in the 
interests both of his patients and ther 
country, declined to treat incurable diseases. 
Legends to the contrary effect are false. 
Yet we cannot dispense with doctors and 
judges: only they must be good doctors and 
good judges. The most skilled physicians 
are those who, besides having learnt thetr 
art, have had the largest experience of 
disease in their own persons; but no one 
can be a good judge whose soul is not 
unstained. Our judges must be old, and 
gain their knowledge of crime by science, 
not by personal experwnce. The vicious 
Judge cannot recognise innocence when he 
seestt. Vice will never know Virtue, but 
Virtue may be taught to know Vice as well 
as herself. Our doctors will permit the 
physically incurable to die; the morally 
incurable our judges will put to death, 
405 8B 11 kal droplqa oixelwv has 
suffered severely at the hands of critics, 
who have bracketed kaé (Ast and others), 


or read kal dopla oikeiwy (Hermann), 
or duxatwy dmopia olkelwy (Madvig), or 
finally denounced the words as a ‘futile 
interpretamentum.’ Schneider explains 
kal as ‘ idque ” (‘und zwar” in his trans- 
lation), and so also Prantl, and Shilleto 
(on Dem. /. Z. § 101). This interpreta- 
tion appears to me forced and unnatural. 
It is simplest to make dzropia as well as 
T@ Oukaiw depend on xpfjoba, and regard 
XpioOac amopia as equivalent to elva 
dopo, just as xpjoOar dalla (for ex- 
ample) means no more than eivau duadets. 
The plural olxelwy does not refer to deoro- 
Tv, but is the genitive of ofketa, which 
means ‘resources of one’s own,’ ‘ personal 
resources’ )( émaxr@ map’ é\dwv. Cf. the 
use of 7a olxe?a in the literal sense for ves 
Jamiliaris 1 343 E al. 

mH Soxet KrA. Glauco has said that 
xphoba. émwaxr@ TH Oikalw is the most 
disgraceful thing of all. Socrates asks 
him whether it (rod70) is more disgraceful 
than the other case (rovrov) which he is 
about to mention; and Glauco’s reply is 
‘no: this other case is even more dis- 
graceful than the first’ (infra c). The 
meaning was missed by the critic who 
(see Rev. de Philol. xv p. 83) ingeniously 
suggested the insertion of 7 oJ; after 
dixacrod just before Glauco’s reply. In 
what follows the litigiousness of the 
Athenian nature is satirised. 

405 c 16 dmrortpadyvat: an ex- 
pressive and epigrammatic condensation 


.. ae 
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ef \ ray / Ni an lol 
HEVOS, BOTE Nn Tapacyeiy Oikny, Kal TadTA GuLKPOV TE Kal OvdEvdS 
> / iva > lal ¢ 14. Nt LA \ 4 
afiov evexa, ayvodv, bo@ KdANOoV Kal dwewov TO TapacKerd lew 
\ ls ¢. a Ni a lal 
Tov Biov avT@ pndev SeicOar vuatalovtos Sixactod; Odx, adrd 
Ce 6) 7 ” / \ Noa a a nn 

TOUT, Edn, Exelwou ETL aicytov. To dé fatpixhs, nv & eyo, SetcOat, 
ivd \ / 16 > 7 

O Tl LN TPAVLATWY EVEKA TH TLVMV ETETELWY VOONMATWY ETLTETOVTOD, 
} Nat > > / \ / S 

arda' Sv apyiav te Kal Siavtav olav SunrdOopev pevpitov Te Kal 

/ ef / > / 7 
TVEVLATOV WOTTEP Nimvas EuTrLLTAALEVOUS Piaas TE Kal KATAPPOUS 
/ >’ / / > uy \ \ , 
voonpacw ovoyata TtiPecOar avayKafew Tos Kopryods “AoKdn- 
/ 2 > ws lal \ / ’ la an \ n 
Tiabas, ovK alaypev Soxet; Kal par, én, os adrnOas Kawa TadTa 
e ey >) / ie) 

Oia, jv & eye, @s olnat, OvK 
| 


” / es 
Kal QTOTA voonmaT@V ovomLaTa. 
5 Cave yl) n / / 4 > fal Cees > / 
nv em AokXnTrLov: TeKpaLpopat 8é, OTL avTov ot vels év Tpotq 


for arodvOjvar orpedbmevos. Auvyifduevos The word is found in the Hippocratean 


is rightly explained by the Scholiast as 
orpepdmevos, KaumTouevos, ATO TOY NYywV" 
vyos O€ éort hurov iwavTa@des. The cor- 
ruption Aoyfduevos (found in all mss 
except A and—according to Rostagno 
—M) was easy and almost, inevitable. 

17 Tapacyetv Siknv. The same phrase 
appears in Eur. A/zpp. 49, 50, and Her- 
werden should not have proposed vzo- 
oxet. Plato’s view in the Gorgias is that 
the guilty should denounce themselves 
to the judge and be cured by suffering 
punishment: see II 380 Bz. 

405D 23 dicas Te kal KaTdppous. 
The order is chiastic, @vcas referring to 
mveuudTwy, and kardppouvs to pevyarwr. 
Plato clearly indicates that the medical 
use of these words was only beginning 
in his day, and it is the application of 
these words to diseases which he derides, 
not the words themselves when used of 
bellows, blasts, and torrents (see the 
Lexica). The experiment in language is 
better preserved by rendering ‘blasts and 
torrents’ than ‘flatulence and catarrh.’ 
For gtca cf. (with Poschenrieder l.c. 
p- 47) |Hippocr.] de flatibus Vi p. 94 C. 3 
Littré mvevmara dé ta pev ev Toto. THpace 
picac kadéovrat, TA O€ Ew TOY TwUdTwV 
dnp, and ib. c. 7 ray oty 76 cHma orTiwy 
wrnoOn, Kal mvevpmaros mAnomovn él 
mréov ylyverar Twv oitlwy xpovefoméevwr * 
xpoviferar 6€ Ta otra did TO TAHOOS ov 
Ovvdpeva Steely’ eudpaxGelons dé Ths 
Kkatw Kotdins, és bAov TO cua diédpamov 
al pdoat. Other examples of the use 
of the term in the Hippocratean corpus 
are cited by Stephanus-Hase Z7%es. s.v. 
With Kkardppous cf. Crat. 440 C arexvas 
womep ol KaTadppy voooivTes dvOpwrrot. 


writings, and denotes ‘‘defluxionem aut 
omnem humoris ex capite ad os et asperam 
arterlam, atque per eam ad pulmonem, 
delationem ac descensum” (Stephanus- 
Hase s.v., where examples are quoted). 

24 TOUS Kopapods Acuna cbas: The 
epithets xouoi and yapleyres were often 
applied to the more advanced and scien- 
tific sort of physicians (Bliimner Przvatalt. 
p- 358 wz. 2). The ’AokAnmiddar were a 
well-recognised sect or college of physi- 
cians, with schools in Cyrene, Rhodes, 
Cos and Cnidos. See Giinther in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch v 1 p. 103, and Hug 
on Symp. 186 ¥. 

25 Kal pad’—ovépata: ‘Yes, indeed, 
these are truly’ etc. Glauco does not 
reply ‘to otk alcxpdy doxe?, but simply 
corroborates what Socrates has said about 
the new medical terminology. This is 
simpler than to place (with Schneider) 
a colon after épy, and take cal udda with 
aicxpév. The asyndeton on Schneider’s 
view is too harsh, and would almost 
require the insertion of kai before as, 
or (if ws d\n@Gs were taken as ws adnOds 
aioxpov) before xawd; neither of which 
alternatives is satisfying. For similar 
inexactness in replies see V 465 E x. 

405 DE 27 ot tets—éret(unoay. In 
themselves these words can only mean 
that Machaon and Podalirius (the two 
chief army doctors to the Greek host, 
Zl. XX 833) found no fault with the damsel 
who gave the wounded Eurypylus an 
inflammatory potion, or with Patroclus, 
who was curing him, for directing or per- 
mitting her to do so. In our Homer, 
however, the potion is given, not to Eu- 
rypylus but to the wounded Machaon, by 
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Ys AY pe 
EdpuTire tetpopévo én’ oivov Ipdapvecov drguta todda éritac- 
« n , 5 > 
Oévra Kal tupov é\miEvabévta, & by Soxet preypaTtaddny eivat, ovx 406 
ame 7 Sov iv, ovdé LlatpoxrAw To lwpévo eretiunoav 
éwéurpavto TH Sovan TLEtV, OV POKAM TH LwMEeva pnoav. 
t an Y fie ” ? 
Kai peév 57, én, atorov ye TO Tawa ovTws ExovTt. Ov«K, ev 
a ty, lal lal lal / lal lal 
évvoels, elroy, OTL TH TaLdaywylKh TOV voonudTwY TavTn TH VOV 
ip lol , ? lal 4, ¢ / 
latpixn mpo Tod AokrnTiadas ovK éxpavTo, ds pact, mpiv Hpodscov 
© ) / / 
yevéoOar: ‘Hpodicos S€ tradotpi8ns adv Kai voowdns yevomevos, 
an A \ / 
pelEas yupvactixny latpikh, améxvarce Tp@Tov pev | Kal wadioTta B 
IIn dn; en. 


“oe 8 2 / \ @ iA ¢ a“ / s rv fA) lal bY @ 
nV ey@, TOV QVATOV AVTW TOLNGAS. TAPAKO OUUWY yap TE 


, / 

éauTov, ert ANOUS VaTEpoY TOANOVS. Maxpor, 
~f / ” ” 77 > el > Ss € / 

voonpate Gavacipw dvtt ovTE iacacOaL, vipat, oios T Hv éavToD, 

, y / \ , ” > / 

év aoxoria Te TavT@Y Latpevomevos dua Biov éfn atroKxvatopevos, 

v an > / i > , an \ ie, \ / >? 

el Te THS eLwOulas diaitns éxBain, dvcPavatay Sé UO codias Ets 


Hecamede, Nestor’s slave (//. X1 624); and 
this is correctly related in /oz 5388. The 
inconsistency led Ast to suspect the genu- 
ineness both of EvpurtiA\w—see however 
408 A—and of ovdé ILarpékdw TQ lwmévy; 
but there can be little doubt that the text 
is sound. We must suppose either that 
Plato is confused, or else that in his text 
of Homer such a potion was administered, 
not only to the wounded Machaon (as in 
the /oz l.c.), but also to the wounded 
Eurupylus, with Patroclus’ sanction. The 
first alternative is possible, and approved 
by Howes (Harvard Studies etc. VI p. 
198): but as it is clear from the /on—- 
if the /oz is genuine—that Plato was 
familiar with the story of Machaon’s treat- 
ment, I think it more likely that Plato’s 
Homer related a similar incident in con- 
nexion with the treatment of Eurypylus 
aiso. For the healing of Eurypylus see 
Ll. XI 844 ff., XV 394. 

405 28 otvov IIpdpveov. Athe- 
naeus, alluding to this passage, informs 
us that Pramneian wine was maxvs kal 
mouTpbpos (I 10 B). 

406 A 1 oddAcyparedy: ‘inflamma- 
tory.” Cf. [Hippocr.] epi votcwv IV c. 35 
(vil p. 548 Littré) éerny tis pdyn Tupov 
7 6 Te €orl Spiut, 7 dddo Te Hayy H Tin 6 
Te €oTl PrEYuaTwHOEs, avrixa ol émibéa 
éml 70 oTbua Kal Tas pivas (Poschenrieder 
l.c. p. 49). 

4 TH TasaywoyKy—tatpuq. Cf. 
Tim. 89 C wacdaywryety det Sialraus 
TavTa TH ToWMITA—adN ov PapuakevorTa 
kaxov dvoKodov épefioréov. 


5 ‘Hpdé8txov. Herodicus, a native 
of Megara, and afterwards a citizen of 
Selymbria, is mentioned by Plato again 
in Prot. 316 E and Phaedr.227 D. He 
was one of the earliest to study scienti- 
fically the therapeutics of exercise and 
diet, and particularly recommended long 
walks, according to Plato (Phaedr. |.c. 
Tov mepimatov Méyapdde. Cf. Haser 
Lehrb. d. Gesch. d. Med. etc. 1 p. 94). 
The description of his health given here 
is confirmed by Aristotle et. I 5. 
13615 4—6 modrdol—tby.alvovow worep 
*"Hpddixos éyerat, ods ovdels av evdatmo- 
vicee THS Uyrelas Od TO WdvTWH améxeoOau 
Tav dvOpwrivey 7} TEV meioTwy (a passage 
curiously misunderstood by J. and C., who 
seem to take Aéyerar for Aéyer). Plato 
himself thoroughly appreciates the con- 
nexion between yumvacrixky and larpixh : 
see for example Gorg. 452 A ff., 464 B ff., 
Soph. 228 £, Pol. 295 C. 

6 voosdys yevouevos. els pOiow dvi- 
keoTov mda0os éumeowy, says Plutarch (de 
his qui sero etc. 554 C). 

4068 8 pakxpdv—rov Ocivarov KTA. 
Cf. Eur. Suppl. t1og—1113 mod & boot 
xpngovow éxrelvew Biov | Bpwrotcr Kal mo- 
Tolot kal payedmace | mapextpémovres dxe- 
Tov wate un Oaveiv’ | ods xpHv, émrecdav 
pndév wpenGor yiv, | Oavdvras Eppew Kax- 
modwy elvat véos, and Aesch. Fi. 395, 
Soph. Fr. 6809. 

12 S8vo0avarev: not “dum malam 
obit mortem” (Stallbaum), but ‘dying 
hard” like dvoOvjoKwr. 


| 
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a > / \ ” \ / 4 n Vf 
ynpas apixeto. Kandov apa 70 yépas, én, Ths Téexvns véeyKaTo. 
e BF Lf Ss a 9 , \ \ IQs ? 
C Oloy eixos, jv S eyo, | rov py eidora, tu ’AoKAnTIOs od« ayvoia 
2>Q\ 2 / / a yy a > a a / 
ovdé ameipia Tovtov Tod eldous THs latpiKs Tols éxrydvous ov 15 
£§ > t > > 8a 4 an la) > / ” 
kaTederEev avTO, ANN cidws OTL TAOL TOs EvVOMoUpEVOLS EpyoV TL 
os / > fol / / aA > lal 
EKATT@ €V TH TWOdEL TPOTTETAKTAL, 5 avayKaiov épydlecOar, Kal 
Wy \ v7 ry \ / t > i} Ae tal / aaa 
ovdevi TYOXH Ova Biov Kapvelv latpevopéve. 6 rpmels yeNolws él 
\ Lal Lal > if. lal 
fev Tov Snutouvpyov aiclavopueba, emi S& THY TrOVel@Y Te Kal 
Ilas; én. 
pled / aN ’ > / lal an lal 
D XV. Textov pév, qv 8 | eyo, Kapvov a&vol Tapa tod iatpod 


DO / PS) 7 5 > >’ f 
evdaimovayv SoxovyTav eivar ovK aicBavopeba. 20 
/ \ 2 / \ / A / \ DS / x 
pappaxov timy éEeweoas TO vionwa, 7) KaT@ KaOapbels 7) Kavoer 7) 
a / ’ ‘ AN, lal 
TON Ypnoapmevos amndraxBar: éov Oé Tis av’T@O waxpav Startav 
! / / \ \ “ 
TpOoTaTTH, WidioLa TE TEpl THY KEharnY TepLTLOEls Kal TA TOUTOLS 
€ / N} Ly / N UZ \ n 
ETOMEVA, TAXV EiTrEV, OTL OV TOA) KapveELV, OVSE AVOLTEAEL OUTW 25 
an £ \ fa zr: nan 
Civ, voonpate TOV vodv TMpocéxXovTa, THs 5é TpoKeluévns Epyacias 
? lo) \ iN a / > \ a 4 > ee ? 
E apedovvta. Kal peTa TAaVTA Yalpe EiTr@V TO ToLovT@ LaTpa, | els 
\ ? lal / > \ / 3 an \ rn 
THY eLwOviay Startav éuBds, byins yevopevos fn Ta EavTod TpadTTeV: 
\ \ \ \ > \ fal a 
cay S€ pu) ikavoy 4 TO TOma VirEeveyKely, TEMEUTHTAS TPayLAaTOV 


2 7 \ a 7 ff > lj a , 
amnrayn. Kat t@® TowvT@ pév y, Edn, Soxet mpétrewv o0T@ 30 
23. pakpay &: puxpay AIL: ouxpay g. 
13 kadév. Because he wasthe firstto by the allusion to miAidua xal Ta Toros 


profit by his own invention. ‘The asson- 
ance yjpas—yépas is quite in Plato’s 
Roamer seiCle nV 1430. Cy Vil aS7 Cy. VIII 
557 C mn. 

406 Cc 18 ovdevl cxoAyq KTA. Stein- 
hart (Platon’s Werke v p. 172) thinks it 
strange that so idealistic a thinker as 
Plato should not recognise the power of 
spiritual strength to rise superior to 
bodily weakness. This truth was not 
ignored by Plato (see infra 408 E and vI 
496 B), although here, perhaps, he forgets 
that conspicuous examples of fortitude 
and resignation have a political as well as 
a private value: ‘‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

406 D 22 Katvoe y Town. The two 
methods of ancient surgery: see Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 353 2. 

23 pakpdy has less authority than 
puxpdy (see cr. 2.), but is probably right. 
The contrast with the immediate reme- 
dies just described seems to require an 
allusion to the duration of the regimen : 
cf. also axpov—rov Odvarov in B above. 
pixpdyv is not sufficiently defended by a 
reference to KaT& omixpov in 407 D, nor 


A. P. 


éméueva. Moreover opixpds, and not 
puxpos, is the prevailing form throughout 
the Republic. uixpds appears to occur 
only in v 453 D and VI 498 D. On the 
inscriptional usage see Meisterhans? p. 89. 

24 widl8ia. Felt caps were worn by the 
sick and delicate (see the references in 
Bliimner l.c. p. 180 7. 5); but as artisans 
and sailors usually wore felt caps too 
(Dict. Ant. 11 p. 427), Plato perhaps 
alludes to some special coverings for the 
head prescribed by doctors from time to 
time in a course of medical treatment. 
The plural also points to this. If not, he 
uses the expression quite generally, as an 
example of the treatment he condemns. 
Well-to-do Greeks generally went bare- 
headed. 

25 elev. The ‘momentary’ aorist well 
expresses the carpenter’s decided business- 
like tone. His view of life resembles 
that of the ‘meditative skipper’ in Gorg. 
ET TOMI 

406 28 vyujs—amndAdyn. He 
regains his health on losing his dector, or 
if he dies, dies without help. Cf. Plut. 
Apophth. Lac. 231 A Tod 6é larpot etrévros 


12 
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iatpixh xpnoOa. “Apa, iv & eyo, Stu Hv Te avT@ Epyov, | 0 & 407 
py TpaTToL, ovK edvarTérer Chv; Arov, &py. 


[406 E 


‘O 8é &) mAovetos, 


an , & 2 / 
as hapev, ovdev Eyer ToLovTOY épyov TpoKELmevoy, 00 avaryKalowEev@ 


améxecOat aBiwrtov. 


Odvcouv 81) Aéyerai ye. 


Paxvrioov yap, 


/ lal \ lal ld / / aN 2 \ 
nv & eyo, ovK axovess, TAS nol Setv, GTav Tw H5n Bios 7H, apeTHV 


QoKElD; 


Oipar 5é ye, én, Kal mporepor. 


Myndév, etzrov, mept 


tA > a , > 9, ¢ a > \; 4 / 
TOUTOV avTo® payopuela, AN’ Huds avToVS dvddE@pmev, TOTEpOV 


a a uf Ni > i a \ a 
pereTntéov TOTO T@ TAovoiw Kal aBiwtTov TH pun | wereTOvTLB 


XN ‘ a \ A’ al - / 5) 40. lon 
7] voootpopia TEKTOVLKYH MEV KA TALS ANNALS TENVAUS E€MTOOLOY T7) 


10 mpoaééet TOD vod, TO 5é Pwxvridov Tapaxérevpa ovdev ewrrodiler. 


/ / 
Nal pa tov Ala, 7 8 Gs, cxedov yé Te TadvTWY pddioTa FH YE 
be 


Ope pile 


“iy Pac 


aire, Tépwv yéyovas, Aw, elrev, ovKk 
éexpnoduny oo larp@. (The anecdote is 
told of Pausanias the Spartan king.) 

31 mv. The carpenter is now dis- 
missed: hence the imperfect jv, which 
should be retained in translating, Stall- 
baum (followed by J. and C.) explains 
jv as the ‘philosophic’ imperfect = éo7iv, 
ws dpre éAéyouey (in 406 C). This is 
much less simple and lively. ‘Wohl 
weil er ein Geschaft hatte, bei dessen 
Unterlassung es ihm nicht erspriesslich 
war zu leben?” Schneider, rightly. Cf. 
II 361 C 2. 

407 4 3 &pyov mpokelpevov. The 
view of work and duty here presented 
recalls I 352 E—353 E. 

5 aKovers. Phocylides, being dead, yet 
speaketh. The present dkovers is just as 
legitimate as @yoi, and well expresses the 
living voice of poetry in oral circulation. 
Heindorf (on Gorg. 503 C) misses the 
point of the idiom when he says that 
éxovers is for dxjnxoas; while Stallbaum’s 
explanation ‘ probas’ is positively wrong. 
The line, as restored by Bergk Phoc. 77. 
10, is dignoOar Biornv, dperiy 8 bray 7 
Blos 76n. The Horatian ‘ quaerenda 
pecunia primum, | virtus post nummos’ 
gives the meaning, if przmeum and post 
are understood in a strictly temporal 
sense. Phocylides’ maxim is one of the 
earliest expressions of the all but universal 
cry xpnuata xpnuar’ dvap (first in Alcaeus 
Fr. 49 Bergk), which Socrates and Plato 
continually preached against. It will be 
noticed that Plato for his own purposes 
represents Phocylides as laying the stress 
on dperiv doxety rather than on dlfnoOac 
Bory, where it really falls. 


8 TovTO: viz. TO dperhy acKeiy, as ex- 
plained in the margin of A. 

407 B 9g tH Tpooéter tod vod is 
added as a kind of afterthought or addi- 
tional specification, precisely like the 
infinitives in Gorg. 513 E émuxerpnréov 
éoTe TH TOAEL Kal Tots roNirats Heparreve, 
infra 407 C, IV 437 B, 443 B, V 450 B, 
X 598 B, Crifo 52 B. The datives texro- 
vixy etc. depend grammatically on ép- 
mod.ov only, and have nothing to do with 
mpooéée.  mapaxéheua presently is of 
course the accusative, the subject to éu- 
mode. being vocorpodia, and ovdéy ad- 
verbial. Richter (in AV. Fahrb. 1864 
p- 140) should not have revived the read- 
ing of Bekker pederOvte 7 vocorpodia~ 
TeKToOVKy mer yap KTN., which is lacking 
both in authority and point. 

tr val pa tov Ala—eikds ye, Upny (in 
C). See cr. x. With the ms reading 
elxds yy’ &pn, the distribution of the 
speeches causes difficulty. It will be 
enough to mention three alternatives, for 
no one has adopted or is likely to adopt 
the punctuation of A, where oxeddv yé re 
—Tepl TOU gwuaTOos is assigned to Socrates. 
We may give either (1) the whole speech 
val wa—mepl Tov cwmaros to Glauco, ex- 
cising elds ye, py with Il g and some 
other Mss (so Schneider 1830) ; or (2) vat 
Ma— émimérera TOD owuaTos to Glauco, and 
kal yap—mepl Tod owuaros to Socrates 
(Stallbaum); or (3) vai ~a—éddoxoros to 
Glauco, and 76 dé dy—7epl rod cdéuaros 
to Socrates (Baiter and others, including 
Schneider 1842). The (first view fails to 
account for the appearance of eds ye 
épn in A, but is right, I think, in assign- 
ing the whole speech to Glauco. Neither 
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/ a \ n 
TEPALTEPW YULVATTLKHS, 7 TEPLTTI AUTH ETLpéAELAa TOU THpaTos* 
\ X \ of: x 
Kal Yap Tpos oiKovomlas Kal mpos oTpaTelas Kal 


TO be én péyloror, 


\ € / 
mpos édpatous 
éy Toner apyas SvoKONos. éTt Kat mpos 

fa \ 
C payers aotiwvacody Kal évvontes Te Kal per€tas |! Tpds EavTOV 
He n \ STAN 4 SRA € 4 
yarern, Keparhs Tivas aiet Statdcers Kal tdiyryous UTroTTEevovca 

\ 3 / 2 / 2 / e oe A 2 a 
Kal aitimpevn ex pirocodias éyyiyverOa, bote, Omn avTn, apEeTH 
> lal \ A v4, >? / 4 \ ” 
ackeicOat Kal SoxiudlecOar twavtTn éumroduos* Kapvew yap olecOat 

Lal an / 
Tol del Kat wdivoVTa pHTroTE ANyeLV Tepl TOD Gopatos. KiKos 
4 
ye, Epnv. 
44 ee AN 8 / € na + x Id 4 6 
pev dio Te Kal dvaitn byrewas Exovtas TA cHpata, voonwa Sé 

lal / n 
Te atroxekpipévov | iayovtas év avirots, ToUTOLS pev Kal TAUTH TH 


> rn a J) a AT \ \ 
OUKOUVY TAUTA YlYyV@OCKOVTA paper Kal AoKXnTrtov TOUS 


16. 


Twas Hg: Twos (sic) ATI. 


diardoers v cum Galeno (v p. 874 Kiihn): 


diactdoes AILE 9. 17. atry &: tavrn AIl. In g legitur érn dpern doxetrar 
Kal dSokyudgerar, atrn mavrTn éumddcos. 18. doKetoOar Kal doximdtferOar BH: doKelras 


Kai doxwwdgerar Allg. 20. 


épnv nos: pn AZ: 


elkés y’ &pn om. Ig. 


at kal yap mpds oixovoulas nor at TO dé OH 
péy.orov is it easy and natural to change 
the speakers. The simple expedient of 
writing épnv for é67 appears to me to set 
matters straight. For the corruption see 
Introd, § 5. ovKoty ratra etc. is also said 
by Socrates. 

T] Ye Tepartépw KTA. ‘This excessive 
care of the body, which goes beyond what 
sound bodily regimen permits.’ The 
Greek has a rhetorical effect like rd decvdv, 
TO yéya éxeivo—Opéupa IX 590A. With 
meparrépw and the genitive cf. Gorg. 484 C 
mepaitépw Tov déovros. I once conjectured 
] Ye Tepartépw yupvacrixy, Hs (‘cuius est’) 
etc. (Cl. Rev. X p. 385), but Plato 
seems to mean that treatment of this 
kind has no claim to the name yusuractt- 
«ky at all, and not that it is yuwvaoreKy run 
mad. ‘The Ms reading is defended also 
by a reviewer of my Zext of the Republic 
in Alermathena XX p. 252. 

407C 15 ‘pods éautdv: with medé- 
Tas, aS in mederav, Ppovrigew mpds éavrdv 
etc. 

16 Svardoets, though its Ms authority 
(see cv. 2.) is slight, can hardly fail to be 
what Plato wrote. Similarly in 546¢c 


A! has €xasrov twice for éxarév. See 
Introd. § 5. 
17 6ay—éyrd8i0s. The reading of 


= (followed by Stallbaum and the older 
editors) is certainly right. atry (sc. 
éorw) is vooorpopia; and éumrdédios aperq 
dokeicOa is exactly like émvxepety rH 
moder Oeparevey (see 407 B #,). The 


presence of vocorpopia makes it impos- 
sible for virtue to be practised or tested, 
as when, for example, to take a pedant’s 
illustration, a boy evades both lectures 
and examinations by cherishing a nervous 
headache. Recent English editors have 
followed Baiter, and read éan ratvrn aperh 
aoketrat Kal doxiud ferat, taking ravry as & 
pirocogia, but this gives a much less satis- 
factory meaning. After atrn had been 
changed to rav’ry, the rest of the corrup- 
tion was easy; but a trace of the original 
reading may survive in the dperq (not 
dpern) of A. 

22 adtroKekptpévov: an isolated, local 
malady ; ‘‘morbum separatum, non totum 
corpus afficientem” (Ast). Unnecessary 
difficulty has been raised. The word is 
in no sense technical, and doxplyw in the 
sense of ‘separate’ is common enough. 
The corruption doxexpuyuévoy might 
have been foretold. 

407 D tovrots pév KTA. The words 
Tovs mev yeas éxovras led us to expect 
léc@a, but the construction changes in 
order to introduce the invention of medi- 
cine, and the ‘healing’ reappears in a dif- 
ferent form in gappdkows te—dlacrav. 
The sentence is bad grammar, but good 
conversational style of the looser kind. 
It is not easy to say whether ve after 
papudxos connects the clauses, or only 
papudkos with rouats. The former use 
is comparatively rare in Plato (Hoefer, de 
part. Plat. p. 7). Partly on this ground, 
and partly because the union of the aorist 
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o” tal > / 4 \ na \ s 

eeu xatabdeiEas taTpixnyv, PappaKkols TE KAL TOMALS TA VOoONnMATA 
> / 5 ET \ ’ n 4 6 o. \ a 
éxBadXovta avTav THv eiwOviay TpooTaTTew OlaiTav Wa pH TA 


MY Ni / a > 
25 TOMTLKA PrAaTTOL, TAO elow Sia TAVTOS VEVOTNKOTA THOLATA OVK 


tal \ lal Ni > M 
ETLY ELPELY Siaitas KATA OMLK POV aTavTNOvDVTA Kal ETTLXEOVTA 


NG \ x Ue > 2 al Ny oy > lal ¢ \ 
MaKpov Kab KQKOV Biov avOpar@ TTOLELV, KAL EKYOVA QAUTWY, WS TO 


fa) i > \ St \ Ic ? ka) 
eixds, Erepa toradTa putevew, GANA TOV jun SuVaLEvVOV léy TH 


fol an yf 
Kabectnkvia tepid hv py olecOar Seiv Oeparreverv, ws ovTE 


lal I an 
30 AUT@ OVTE TOAEL NVOLTEN ; 


Tlodurixov, pn, Néyers “AcKANT LOD. 


lel 2 a bf € ral > la) > CaN 
Ajrov, nv & eye, 6te ToLodTos Hv: Kal of Traides aVTOD OVX opas 


\ \ iy 2 / \\ a 
as Kal év Tpoia ayabot mpos tov mo|ewov epavncayv, Kal TH 


a lal 3 ’ / ia \ A 
latpixh, @s eyo REyw, EXPaVTO; 1%) OV péuvynoa, OTL Kal TH 


an a we , 
Mevérew éx tod tpavpatos, ob o Iavdapos éBarer, 


I 2 / , > V/s he es / Hs 
ai éxmuonoavt emi T nia padppak eTwAacoor, 


31. dr1—fv, quae ante ovx dp@s praebent AII, e Schneideri coniectura huc 


transtulimus. 


Karadeléar with mpoorarrew is a little 
awkward, I prefer the second alternative. 
The asyndeton, which is of the usual 
explanatory or ampliative kind, is in 
keeping with the loose structure of the 
whole sentence, and seems to me to add 
a certain didactic impressiveness here: 
cf. 409 B. Ta 8’ elow—owpuara depends not 
so much on amavrdobvra directly as on 
the composite notion daavyr\obvTa Kai 
émixéovta, which expresses a certain mode 
of treatment, and is as it were a species 
of the general idiom oeiy tid Te. 
gurevew must depend on zrocety. Plato’s 
sentences are seldom so disjointed as 
this: cf. however v1 488 B ff., VIII 5584. 

407E 29 py oleoOar: for the nega- 
tive (which is the more natural here, as 
it belongs logically to detv, though gram- 
matically to oles@a) see I 340E2. ol- 
ecBat, like émixepety, depends on Pauev. 

30 AvowteAyH is taken by Schneider 
as the accusative neuter in apposition to 
the idea in Oeparevew. If so, avr for 
air® must be written (with A). It is 
however so natural to take AvowredH as 
masculine that Plato would surely have 
expressed the other meaning in a less 
ambiguous way. The usual view yields a 
satisfactory sense, and should be pre- 
ferred. 

31 SyAovKTA. See cr. 2. The awk- 
wardness of taking 671 as ‘because’ was 
early felt and led to the insertion of deux- 
viouv dv in several MSS (kal oi zatdes 


avTod devxviouey dv dtr Tovodros nv)—a 
reading adopted by the older editors. 
Few will now dispute that decxviiovey dv is 
a gloss. Besides Schneider’s suggestion, 
which I adopt, two other proposals merit 
consideration: (1) d9Xo, nv 6’ ey, Kal oi 
matdes avrod bre Towdtos Hv (Sauppe, 
comparing Crzto 44D), (2) d9Aov, qv 
5 éywé, cal of matdes atrod ort TowodToe. 
7) ovx Opas Kr. (Madvig). The first, 
though regarded as possible by Schneider 
(Addit. p. 25), involves what is, to say 
the least, a very exceptional use of d%Aos, 
with which ‘‘subiectum sententiae verbo 
ére incipientis idem esse solet quod sen- 
tentiae primariae”’ (Hartman). Sauppe’s 
parallel from the Crzzo is a doubtful excep- 
tion to Hartman’s rule. Moreover ovx épgs 
kN. is too lively: we should expect 7 (so I? 
=? and other Mss) odx opas xrh. Madvig’s 
correction already involves two changes 
(rovodro: and 7), but would be improved 
by making a third, viz. d7\0 for d#ov. 
The minimum of dislocation which yields 
a satisfactory sense is the reading which 
suggested itself to Schneider, although 
he did not himself adopt it. Some may 
be inclined to pronounce 67 Tovodros 
qv a marginal gloss on dfAov, as once 
occurred to Hartman. 

408A 2 as éyd éyo. ws is em- 
phatic, ‘in the way I describe.’ 

4 atw—tracoov. 77. Iv 218 aly’ 
exuugnoas én’ dp’ yma Pdpwaka elders | 
maooe, said of Machaon only. Plate 
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ira 8 > fol \ a x an xh a »O\ n XN an 
0 Tl O EXPHY META TOUTO 7 TrLely  paryeiv ovdeY AAXNOV 1) TO 
> 7 / ¢ € n an 
Kvputtr@ tpocétattor, as ixavav dvtov Tov dapudKxov idoacbat 
»” \ lal fe ii 
avopas T™po THY TpavpdTwv byveworvs Te Kal Koopious év SiaiTn, | 
x > 4 2 n an la / 
Kay €l TUXOLEV EV TO TAPAXpPH LA KUKEOVA TLOVTES, VOTMON Sé hiaeEt 
Nw ey / y a A a 
TE Kal AKONAGTOV OUTE aUTOIS OUTE TOls AAAOLS WoVTO AUOLTEAELD 
Chv yo. > ey ve \ ih ry) a 43 Oe 6 ti 
nV, Ovd el TovTos THv TéexVnV eiv eivat, OSE OepatrevTéoV 
> 4 x99 bd / 3. 
avtovs, ovd e Midsov TAovatwtepot eiev. dv Koprpous, &pn, 
/ Si n an 
éyets “AcokAnTrL00 traidas. 
XVI. 


Tpaywdoorrool Te Kal [ivdapos ’AroAXNwvOs pév hacw ’AoKANT LOY 


IL fh, > 8 > / / > 0 an / id lal € 
pémres, nv éy@. Kaitou amevOovvTés ye Hpuiv ob 
5 ¢ \ \ na nr 
eival, VO S€ Ypucod TrevcOAvae | TAOVGLOY avdpa Oavacipov Hdy 
y” > f) 20 SS \ a SYoeeyd e A \ \ 
ovta tacacba, d0ev dy Kal KepavywOjvat adTov. nels b€ KaTa 
\ Ul > / nan / lal 
Ta Tpoeipnueva ov TeLOoueOa avTois aupdotepa, GAN ei pev Oeod 
s > S , » ji H = lal 
nV, OvK nV, PjaopeEv, alaypoKepOys, Eb OE alaxpoKEpdys, ovK HV Oeod. 
. / 3S n , rn , 
Op@orata, 7 8 65, TadTa ye. adda mept Tovde Ti revels, @ 
ij > 9 \ a na lie n 
Lexpates; dp ov‘ ayabodvs det év TH Tore KexTHaOaL latpovs ; 
5 Ya t fal iy, 
elev © Gv Tov madtoTa ToLODTOL OTOL TAELaTOUS MeV UyLELVOUS, 
/ \ / v4 5 € 
TrElaTous | 5é voTw@ders peTexYEetpioavTo, Kal diKacTal av wca’Tas 
€ 8 lal ye ce / \ iA 5S > 0 \ 
0 TavTodatrais piceotvy @miAnKoTes. Kal pdra, cimrov, ayabods 
t e rn ’ 3 
éyw. GAN oicOa ods Hryodmat ToLouTOUs; “Av elmns, by. “ANA 


ingeniously accommodates the line to his 
own purposes. éxuugjoavT’ is of course 
the aorist indicative éxuufjoavro, not the 
dual participle as J. and C. hold. This 
was pointed out by Schneider. Verbs 
denoting any kind of organic action are 
apt to be middle in Attic (Rutherford 
New Phrynichus pp. 138 ff.). It would 
be easy to write éxut(nody 7’ (as I once 
did) and retain Homer’s active, but it is 
not worth while. 

408B 8 kay ei has come to mean 
no more than xal el: cf. infra V 477 A, 
IX 579 D, X 612 C and Jebb on Soph. £7. 
pp- 224f. The change from the plural 
midvres to the singular voowdy has been 
doubted by Herwerden; but see 1 347A. 
In illustration of kukeOva mudvres Schnei- 
der (Addit. p. 25) refers to Hippocr. sept 
diairns d&€wv It p. 304f. Littré of yap 
apxouevor TO d&€wv vovonudtrwy eécTw dre 
ol mev gitia epayov—oil Oé kal KUKEe@va 
éppopeov’ dmavta 6€ Tatra Kkaklw pév 
éotw 7% el érepoiws tis StacrnOeln KTD. 

11 M(8ov moved repou: with reference 
(as Stallbaum observes) to Tyrt. 12. 6 
(Bergk): cf. Laws 660 E. 


14 TpaywSorovol tre Kal II lv8apos. 
Aesch. Ag. 1022f., Eur. dlc. 3, Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 55—58 (alOwv dé kepauvos évé- 
okey pdopov). 

408c 17 TeOdpe0a was much more 
likely to be corrupted to metadue@a (so g, 
with Stallbaum and others) than vice 
versa, on account of ¢gyaowev. The 
present is more pointed and expressive ; 
our rule has been laid down (391 D), and 
we abide by it now and always. 

21 O6cor.Ktd. Glauco’s conception of 
the medical art resembles that of the later 
éumerpixol: see Celsus de med. Proem. 
pp. 5—ged. Daremberg, and infra 408 Dz. 

408D 23 Kalpdada—déyo. Socra- 
tes replies to ap’ ovx-—iarpovs; ignoring, 
or nearly ignoring, elev 5’ dv—widnkdres: 
cf. V 465 Ex. kal wdda is simply ‘cer- 
tainly,’ and dya@ovs \éyw lays stress on 
dyabovs: ‘that is, if they are really good,’ 
‘eood ones, I mean.’ There is perhaps 
a hint that the good physician and the 
good judge must also be good men: 
cf. 409c. To substitute with Hartman 
pdduora for udda (as in many MSs) is to 
mistake the force of Aéyw. 
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25 Tetpdcouat, WV 8 eyo. od pévToL ov Spovoy TPayLa TO avTO 
Oyo Hpov. Ilas; én. “latpol pév, eizrov, Sevdtatos av yévowTo, 
el éx Taldwv apEdwevor Tpds TH pavOavew Thy TexYNY WS TELA TOLS 
Te Kal TovnpoTaTos Topacw opirnoevav | Kal adTol macas vooous E 
Kdmovey Kal elev pn Tavu byrewot dice. ov yap, Olwal, TOuaTL 

30 THpa Ocparrevoucw* ov yap av avra éveyxoper Kaka elval TOTE Kal 
yevecbar: GAA WY} TOMA, H OVK eyYwpEl KaKI)V yevomévnV TE Kal 

"OpOds, ébn. Arxaatns Sé ye, & pire, 

wuxn wuxis dpyer, 7 | ode eyxwpe? ex véas ev movnpais puyxats 409 

TeOpadpbar te Kal @mirncévar Kal wdvta adiKyipata avTny nOiKn- 


5 5 / 
OQUVOaV €U TL Geparrevewv. 


a / / > UG ’ an / \ lal 
kutav duekernrvbévan, date O€éws ap’ avTHs TexpwaiperVar Ta TOY 
>» b) / & \ lal / > Steels o \ 
GAX@V AdLKnMATA, OloV KATA THMLa VOTOUS' ANN aATrELpov avTHV 

a a A , 5 t > L \ 
5 Kal aképatov Set Kaxav HO@Y véav odcav yeryoveval, Eb WEANEL KANN 
> \ i / c lal NX 6b. r) X On x oy) AG) / 
Kayan otca Kplvew vyias Ta dikata. 610 bn Kal evnOers vEoL 
lal N lal Qs 
dvtes of émceckels haivovtar kal eveEatratnTo. Ud TOV adiKxar, 
an be € an fal an 
are ovK éxovres | év éavTois Tapabeiypata opotoTaby Tols Tovnpois. Bo 
\ / to) ’ bd f 
Kai pev on, épn, opodpa ye avTo macyovor. Touyapros, iv & eyo, : 
lal \ \ 5 ’ lol 
10 0U véov adda yépovta Sei Tov ayabdv SixacTHY elvat, oYripadh 
a Lea > 2 4 > a ¢ n io) 
yeyovota THs adskias oldv éotiv, OVK olKELay Ev TH aUTOD Wuyn 
la) / / 
évotcav jnoOnpévov, aX aAXoTpiav év aNAOTpPiaLs pEewENETHKOTA | 

2 a , , e y2 / 2 / > 

év TONAW Xpov@ SiarcOavecOar, olov TépvKE KaKoOV, ETLATHMN, OVK 


2 , | ? , / / an oY + 5. C 
éurrerpta | oKeta Kexpnuevov. Levvarotatos yovv, edn, Eorkev evar 


26 tatpol ktA. The combination of 
scientific knowledge (mpds To pavOdvew 
tiv Téxvnv) and medical experience which 
Plato desiderates reminds us of the stand- 
point of the eAodicol, whose principles 
were in some respects a compromise be- 
tween those of the doyuarecol or Theorists, 
and those of the Empirics: see Celsus 
l.c. pp. 9—13 and Haser Lehrd. d. Gesch. 
d. Med. etc. pp. 245 ff., 268 ff. 


408E 33 Wrxy wrxqs. Cf. Gorg. 
523 C—E. 
4094,B 2 aviv: zpsanz, not eam, 


as Jowett apparently translates it. 

6 Sto 87 Kat evyOers. “For unstained 
thoughts do seldom dream on evil: Birds 
never limed no secret bushes fear’”’ (Lape 
of. Lucrece). Cf. infra Vil. 517 Df, 
Theaet. 174 C ff. The use of mapadely- 
para recalls Theaet. 176 E, though the 
idea is somewhat different here. The 


word means ‘models,’ ‘standards,’ not 
‘samples of experience’ (J. and C.), and 
Tois movnpots is equivalent to Tos réy 
Tovnpav mwapadelyuwacr. Cf. infra C, D, 
where mapdderyua Tod Towlrov is ‘a 
model’ (not ‘a sample’) ‘of such a cha- 
racter.. So also Schneider, who trans- 
lates by ‘Vorbild.’ 

to éyupay ktA. The common taunt 
éy.uadys is in such a case an epithet of 
praise. 

Ir ovk olkelay kTd. For the asyn- 
deton see 407 Dx. det aicOdvecOa for 
diarcPdvecBa (Stob. lor. 45. 96) is 
ingenious, but weak. As Steinhart re- 
marks (Zinleitung p. 173), the scientific 
knowledge of virtue, according to Socrates 
and Plato, implies a knowledge of its 
opposite, viz. vice: see’on I 334 A, and 
cf. infra 409 D. 
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4 a 
0 TOLOUVTOS SuxacTns. 


€ \ ” \ 
0 yap éxov wWwuyny 
KAXUTOTTOS, 0 TOAAG 
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5) \ ? , e n 

ayabiny ayalos: O dé dewvos €KxeLVvos Kab 
SDN 5) \ a 

avuTos NOLKNKOS Kal Tavovpyos GE Kal copos 


a7 i. oe \ ¢€ / ¢ A \ 
OLOMEVOS ElVaL, OTAV MEV OpoLoLS OmIAy, Sewvos haivetar éEevaBov- 


\ \ > (A lel / : na ras 
MEVOS, TPOS TA Ev AUTO Tapadeiypata aTocKOT OV: bTav dé ayabois 


\ / / , D, F 5 na 
D «ai mpecButépous On TANTLACN, aBértepos ad! paivetas, amicToav 


410 


an \ \ 2 lal st a) 
Tapa Katpov Kai ayvodv wiytes 700s, ate odK éxwv Tapddevypa 


a , 
TOU TOLOUTOU. 


Teovakis € Tovnpois  XpnoTois eVTUYY aVOV 


fis x > / lal 5 lal > 
copatepos 7) auabéatepos Soxet civar avT@® Te Kal dAdows. Tlav- 


t > a 
TaTract pev ovv, Epy, anOF. 


XVII. 


a \ 2 / \ 
Enteiv Tov ayabov Te Kal coporv, AXA TOY TPOTEpOV. 


> / & > fal 
Ov roivvy, nv 8 éye, TowodTov yxpn Tov SiKacTHY 


7 
TOVNPLA [Lev 


A b) Va \ ¢ \ ” > HN / > \ \ ‘ 
yap apeTHY TE Kal AUTHY OUTTOT ay Yyvoin, apEeTH dé PYTEwS TraLdevO- 
f / / na 
E pevns xpovm dua aiths te! kal movnpias émicthunv A peTat. 


\ 5 e / a C 
copos ovy ovTOS, ws jor SoKEl, GAN ovY O KaKOS yiryveTaL. 


ewol, edn, Evvdoxe. 


Kat 


/ a \ I / lal rn 
TOLAUTNS OLKATTLKHS KATA TOW VomobETHGELS, al TOV TONITOV Got 
\ \ > lal \ / iN \ 
Tovs pev evpvels TA ToOpaTa Kal | TAs Wuxds Depatrevcovar, TOds 
\ / / Ae XN n an , 
d€ un, Ooot ev KATA THA ToOLODTOL, ATOOYHnCKEW éacovOLW, TOS 


23- 


copwrepos A227: daopwrepos Atl: doapwrepos (sic) Il’. 


409 c 18 _ oidpevos. Cf. Zheaet. 
173 B dewol te kal cogol yeyovdres, ws 
olovrat, and I 336 A x. 

20 Kal mpexButépors KTA. The touch- 
ing allusion to Socrates’ condemnation 
will not escape the sympathetic reader. 
Plato seldom talks in this vein without 
thinking of his master: cf. 7heaet. 174 C 
and the still more affecting words in 
Vil 517 A. It is from incidental refer- 
ences such as these that we can best 
appreciate the profound influence which 
the death of Socrates exercised upon 


Plato. See also VIII 560 D x. 
409D 26 movnpla pv yap—ArwWe- 
Tat. See on 409 B and the suggestive 


remarks of Stewart on Aristotle’s £7. 
Nic. V 1. £1297 17. Strictly speaking, 
Vice cannot have sczentific knowledge 
(émcornun) even of hersell, since Vice is 
ignorance (and scientific knowledge of 


‘Vice would imply a scientific knowledge 


of Virtue); but she recognises herself by 
épmetpla olketa: cf. 409 B. 

27 apetry, 8 xrA.: ‘whereas Virtue 
will in course of time, if natural endow- 


ments are improved by education, attain 
to scientific knowledge at once of herself 
and Vice.’ The contrast between zovnpia 
wév and dpery 5é is much impaired if we 
connect dpery with P@vcews (in the sense 
of ‘a virtuous nature’): and for this 
reason I now agree with Schneider in 
thinking dicews radevouévyns a genitive 
absolute. I formerly accepted Richards’ 
emendation madevouévyn, which is de- 
cidedly more logical, if @vcews depends 
on dpern: but Schneider’s view is better. 
xpovm belongs to AjWerat, and not to 
matdevouevns (as if ‘educated by time,’ 
Jowett): mere lapse of time will never 
give émiorjun. Cf. dyipabj and év 
TOAAW xXpovy SiaccAavecOar in 409 B. 
410 a 2 amobviycKe édoovow. Ci. 
Plut. Agophth. Lac. 231 A xpdtiorov dé 
eye (sc. Havoavias) rotrov larpov eivae 
Tov Lh KaTacHTovTa Tos appwoTodvTas, 
ada TaXLOTA Odarrovra. In laying down 
this law, Plato speaks from the stand- 
point .of the Regal or Political Art, 
prescribing for the subordinate arts of 
Medicine and Justice the conditions under 


Kati ayados ye, nv 8 eyo, 5 od npwtas: 15 
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Oz n N39 Nese ur4 7 \ iol 
UKOVV KQt LATPLKNHV OLAV ELTTOMEV LETA TNS 30 
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lal U A > lal 
de Kata Thy Wuyny Kaxopvels Kal aviaTous avToOL aToKTEVOvCW ; 


\ a ” vy 2 a a / \ a J cf 
To OUVV APLOTOY, € QUTOLS TE TOLS TAGYOVOCLY KAL T TONEL OUTW 
Vf P ? ’ ! 


TéepavTat. 


Oi 8€ 8) véow, Hv & eyo, SHrov OTe evAaBHoovTai cot 


SuxactiKns eis xpelav iévar, TH ATH exelvy povoLKT Kpw@pevor, 


\ Ay: Uy > A 

Nv dn &bapev cwppocvvny evTixtey. 
a \ \ , 2X 

Kata tavta | iyyn tadta 6 povotkos yupvactixny Sioxov, av B 


Ti unv; ébn. Ap’ ody ov 


€Oéry, aipioe, Bote pndev latpixhs SeloOar 6 Te wn avayKn; 


"Epouye doxel. 


2 eee. \ \ / \ \ / \ \ 
AvtTa pnv Ta yupvaolia Kal TOUS TrOVOUS TPES TO 


Oupoedes THs hicews Br™TaV KaKeivo éyeipwv TovncEeL addov 
XN \ > / ’ vA e y >? \ Caf, a if 
pos laoxvy, ovX wWaoTrEp of AAAOL AOANTAL pwpyNs EVvEeKA oLTLA 


Kal TOVOUS peTaxerpifovTas. 


’OpOdtata, 4 & bs. *Ap’ odv, ny & 
p ) p 


> UA 5 ig ‘ e / lal ‘ lal 
EYW, W TrAavcor, Kat Ob KabtoravTes HOVaLKH KAL YULVACTLKY 


, a lal vA a x \ 
| rawdevery ox ov evexa Tives olovTar KaOioTaow, iva TH meV TO 


13. peraxeplfovra Galenus (Vv p. 875 Kiihn): werayerpretrar codd. 


which it is good to live and good to die. 
See Grote Plato 1 p. 362. 

3 avtol=zfs¢ is said in opposition 
to the mere ‘permission to die’ which 
bodily disease requires. avdrat (suggested 
by Richards) is unnecessary: see II 
Bie i. 

410 A—412 8 Our young men will 
seldom need the help of judges and doctors, 
thanks to their education in Music and 
Gymnastic. They will pursue both arts 
with a view to the cultivation of the soul 
rather than of the body. Exclusive de- 
votion to one of the two makes men in the 
one case hard and fierce, in the other, 
effeminate and mild. The psychological 
elements of Spirit and the Love of Know- 
ledge must be attuned to one another. 
Music and Gymnastic are intended to effect 
this harmony: and excess or deficiency in 
either of these educative instruments reflects 
itself in morbid and degenerate phases of 
character. He who can best blend Music 
with Gymnastic is the true musician; 
and such an one we must provide in our 
city, if it ts to last. 

410A 7 dp ovvxti. This epilogue 
describes concisely the aim and under- 
lying principle of Plato’s earlier scheme 
of education. Its object is to produce 
citizens who shall combine gentleness and 
strength—sensibility and courage—intel- 
lectual activity and moral stedfastness. 
It is an ideal in which the distinctive 
virtues of Athens and Sparta—of Greece 
and Rome—are united and transfigured. 


See 11 375 C and the passages referred to 
there. The ideal of Pericles (@iAocodely 
dvev padaxias) in many ways resembles 
Plato’s (Thuc. 11 40). Cf. also Nettleship 
ffell, pp. 88—90 and Bosanquet Com- 
panion pp. 115—117. It is noteworthy 
that the doctrine of this section is best 
explained by a comparison with one 
of the dialogues often held to be late 
(Pol. 306 C—311 C): see also Laws 
773 C,D. This is not pointed out by 
Krohn in his otherwise acute analysis 
(Pi. St. pp. 24—28). 

4108 8 Gpovorkds—atpnoe. 6 uov- 
okds is 6 TH amy povotkh xpwpevos, as 
defined in the last sentence. ityvy dvdkwv 
and aipjoe: are metaphors from the chase: 
see II 375 A. 

10 avTa pHv—toxtv. The theory 
of gymnastic propounded here was ap- 
parently new in Plato’s time (see on If 
376 E), although the practice of athletics 
as an educative discipline, especially at 
Sparta, conformed to it in no small 
measure (see Plut. Zyc. 17 ff., Xen. Rep. 
Lac. 2 ff.). 

13 peraxeiplfovrar. See cr. x. I 
have followed Hermann in adopting 
Galen’s text. With odx (uh) &s or worep 
the verb should have for its subject the 
nominative contained in the ws clause: 
cf. VII 539 D, X 610 D. Symp. 179 E is 
in reality no exception to this rule. 

410c 15 twes. It has been sup- 
posed that ruves refers to Isocrates, who 
in his Azdedostis (t80—185) expounds at 
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a , fal \ \ , ” 

cawa OeparrevowTo, TH Sé THY Wuynv; “AAA Ti wv; edn. 
, iy ve / ’ / A a 
Kwvduvevovow, jv 5 eyo, aupotepa ths uyhs vera TO péyrotov 
/ lal i ¢ nw € 
Kabiotava. lds 64; Ove évvoeis, eirrov, as StaTiOevtar avTny 
\ f AN aX \ A 
THV Suavotay of dv yupvacTiKn pev dia Blov opiAnowow, pwovotKkhns 
$3 \ oo se VERN N > y 5 06 / L % 
€ pn apovtar; 4 doo. av Tovvaytiov diateOaow; Tivos &é, 4 
2 , > / 5 
DS ds, | mépe réyers; ~AypidTntds Te Kal OKANPOTHTOS, Kal av 
/ \ € f > vow oh) / ” ” 4 € \ 
fearakias TE Kal HuEepoTynTos, HY & éyo. "Erywre, pn, Ste of pev 
Yupvactikh axpadt@ Xpnodpevor ayprwTepor TOV déovTos amoBai- 
vovoly, of dé povatki) padaxwTepo. ad yiyvovtar 7) ws KadALOV 
> lal \ f S > > , , ” \ \ Xx fol 
avtois. Kai pny, nv 8 éyo, TO ye aypiov TO Ovpoerdes av Tis 
, , aA \ A 3 y a 

pvoews TapéxotTo, Kal OpOds pev Tpapev avdpetov av ein, waddov 
& émitabev tov déovtos oxAnpov Te Kal YareTov ylyvorT av, os 
TO €lKos. 


Aoxet por, epn. Ti d€; TO Huepov | ody % dirccodos 


xX y / AN lal \ > / > n / ” 
ap €xou pots; Kat waddov pev aveBévtos avTtod paraKkwTepoy ein 


length the usual Greek view of gymnastic. 
This is possible only if the present section 
was added within the last four years or so 
of Plato’s life, which is most improbable. 
See Hirmer Zvtst. u. Komp. d. pl. Pol. 
p. 663, and /ztrod.§ 4. In other passages 
the Anzidosis has been held to presuppose 
the Republic: see Diimmler Chronolo- 
gische Beitr. etc. pp. 12, 13- 
Kkabioracw. Cf. Dem. 24. 145 otros 
yap (sc. 6 vduos)—ovxn émt Tots KeKpt- 
pévois—ketrat, adr’ émt rots adkpiras, 
a pn—davayKkdafouvro aywrlferPa, and 
Phil. 34 C (where however it is easy to 
write AdBwuev). In the first of these 
cases the reference is, as here, to the 
establishment of laws or ordinances. 
KkaOioTraow is used somewhat like yo 
407A. Madvig’s emendation xaficracay 
commends itself to Weber (Zztzwick. d. 
Absichtssitze in Schanz’s Leztrége i 2 
p- 58) and others, but has not yet been 
proved to be necessary, and kafiordvar 
below tells rather against it. For other 
examples of the idiom see Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. 11 pp- 897, 898. Cases like Soph. 
O. C. 11 and E/. 57, 760 are different, 
and have been justly emended. As re- 
gards the sentiment, it is characteristic 
of Plato to invent a historical sanction 
for his theories (cf. 414 B ff.); but he 
doubtless sincerely believed that the spirit 
of Greek gymnastics had degenerated. 
410D 22 wv 8 éyé. There seems 
to be no other case in which 7y 6’ éy@ is 
so long deferred. Stallbaum and Bekker 


insert the words after oxAnpérnros without 
any MS authority. If change is needed, 
nv 6 éy® had better be omitted (so g, 
whose reading is very different here). 


20 


25 


But it is better to note than to obliterate _ 


such peculiarities. 

24 1 S is not ‘pro simplici # vel ws 
positum’ (Stallbaum), but=‘ quam quo- 
modo.’ 

4108 29 avrod. Does the pronoun 
mean 700 juépov or ToD piiocdpou? Four 
qualities are first distinguished: viz. the 
wild, the hard, the soft and the tame. 
The source of wildness is the spirited 
element, which if rightly cultivated be- 
comes brave, if unduly strained, hard. 
So far, all is clear; but difficulties now 
begin. We should expect Plato to con- 
tinue: 7d 7pepoy is an attribute of 7d 
pirdcopov, and 76 Pitédcogov—not 7d 
nuepov—when relaxed becomes too soft, 
when rightly educated becomes kécpuov 
(the virtue which contrasts with 7d dy- 
dpecov). At first sight, then, it looks as 
if avrot meant ‘ the philosophic tempera- 
ment’ (so Stallbaum and J. and C.); 
but this is grammatically impossible, 
unless we make 76 7uepov the subject to 
paraxwrepov ely and therefore to 7uepdov 
te kal xédcpsov, which is hardly tolerable. 
We must therefore acquiesce in taking 
avrod as Tob nuépov, unless there is cor- 
ruption somewhere. If Plato had written 
Kal wwidrov pev adveOéev wadaxwrepov ein 
Tov déovros, Kad@s dé Tpagpéev oHpPpdv 
Te kal kdoquov, everything would be clear, 
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a a l ¢ / Nie et 5 
30 TOD S€ovtos, KAaAMS Sé TpadévTOS NmEepov TE KAL KOTMLOD ; 
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[410 E 


"Kote 


ravra. ety dé yé dapev Tods PUAaKas apuhorépa EXE TOTO TH 
hice. Act yap. Ovdxodv jpucobar dei adtas mpds addpras ; 
Ils § od; Kat rod pév jppoopévov codpov te Kal avdpeia 1 | 
uyn; Lavy ye. Tod dé dvappoortov ded) Kal aypouxos; Kat 
pana. ‘ 

XVIII. Odxodv bray pév tis povotxn wapéxn KaTavAciy Kai 


a a a 8 \ fal ” 7 8 \ id “\ a 5? 
KATANELVY TS buys ta TOV WTWY WOTEP OLA KYOVNS Aas VUV On 


5 1uels EXéyomev TAS YAUKELAS Te Kal WadaKas Kal Opnvedels Appovias, 


\ / \ % € \ n 29On aA \ Ls 
Kal puvuplCwv Te Kal yeyavmpéevos vd THs Bons SuaTehH Tov PBiov 


Ly fal 5 c/ / 
ONOV, OUVTOS TO MeV TPATOV, el TL Ovpoeldes Etyev, WoTrEp | cidnpov 


b U \ y b b) / \ n > i/ eo ae 
éuarakev kal ypnoimov €€ axpnatov Kal okKNpOD ETTOlnTEV* OTAaV 


31. duorépa Schneider: 


duporepa codd. 


but I do not venture to change the text. 
c&ppov for juepov is suggested also by 
Krohn (77. S4 p. 26). Apelt proposes 
éuperpov (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 
Pp. 969). 

31 d&ppotépa— 
and 70 @iAdcogor. 

33 cHppwv te Kal dvbpela. cwdpo- 
ovn is the virtue of To Piddcogor, avdpela 
of 7d Oupoedés: cf. 399 C and Pol. 307 C. 
The meaning would be caught more easily 
if Plato had written—as perhaps he did— 
oppor re kat kdomuov for nuepdy Te kal 
kéopuov above, just as he wrote avdpetoy 
(410 D). &ypoukos (implying, like dvedev- 
Oepos, dvdpamodwdys, with which it is 
coupled in Laws 880 A, lack of power to 
control the feelings) is properly opposed 
to cmppwv here. 

411A 3 Katavdciv—dppovias. Kar- 
av\ely (as Ast observes) does not govern 
apuovias, but is used absolutely: cf. Laws 
790 © (of mothers singing and rocking 
their children to sleep) arexvGs olov 
Karavdovet TOV tatdiwr, Kal darep ai TOV 
exppbvev (Paxxerdv ldoecs, Tourn To THS 
KWH EWS ayo xopela Kal woton Xpwmuevar. 
So expressive a word could ill be spared, 
although van Heusde’s karavr)ety is in- 
genious enough. Cobet would read 
karavrAelv and cut out xal Karayxety, 
while Hartman inclines to eject karavAety 
kal, but the text is sound.  dppovias 
depends on xataxety. With xdvns cf. 
(with Hiller #7. Jahrb. 1874 p. 174) 
Ar. Thesm. 18 Sixny 6€ xodvns Gra: 
see Blaydes ad loc. The context in 
Aristophanes lends some colour to Hiller’s 


dioe: viz. TO Oujpoerdés 


notion that the comparison was taken from 
some earlier philosopher : cf. Theophr. ad 
sensu § Q. : 

4118 7 oldnpov éuadagte kTA. See 
on 387 c. Apparently then the first effect 
even of the padakal apuoviac is good. 
This apparent inconsistency with 398 E ff. 
is emphasized by Krohn (77. S¢. p. 25), 
but Krohn fails to observe that Plato is 
here describing the facts of common ex- 
perience, whereas before he was making 
laws of his own. It is quite possible to 
admit that the relaxing modes are bene- 
ficial in moderation, and yet forbid them, 
because moderation in them is difficult to 
maintain. 

8 drav—tyKe. The object of xndy, 
Tykee and delBer is 7d Ouuoedés : that of 
Toon is Thy Wuxnv. So much is, I 
think, certain; but éwéxwy is less easy. 
The word has been interpreted as (r) 
‘listening to’ (Schneider, comparing 
399 B, where, however, vréxovra should 
probably be read), (2) ‘pressing on,’ 
‘persevering,’ ‘continuing’: cf. Zheaet. 
165 D éréxwv cal ovK dveis (J. and C.). 
The sense which Schneider gives to 
éréxwv is ill-supported: and we must 
accept the second alternative. Morgen- 
stern’s emendation émxéwy (accepted by 
Herwerden and Hartman) is attractive 
but not quite convincing (‘* when he ceases 
not to pour the music in” etc.). émuyéwy 
would preserve the metaphor, which is 
clearly intended (in xataxety, xuvys, and 
aldnpov éuddake) to suggest the process of 
smelting, and of which an echo still sur- 
vives in ryxer, NeiBec and exryéy. 


411 


B 


See 
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S éréyav pun avin adda KNAH, TO peta TOdTO dn tHKev Kal relBer, 
éws ay éextn&n Tov Ovpov Kal éxtéun domep vetpa ex Ths Wuyis 
Ildvu pv odv, ébn. Kai 
€av wey ye, nv © eyo, €& apyis pices dOupov AGBy, Taxd TodTO 
SverpdEato: av Sé Ovpoedj, acbevi Toujoas Tov Oupoy bEvppoTroy 


Kai Tounon parOaKkov aiymnrny. 


? / ? \ fa \ / if \ 

atreipyaoato, amo opixpov | Taxvd épeOrSouevov Te Kal KatacPBev- 
7) > 1 > Ce) y n 

vupevov. akpaxyoror ody Kal opyiros avTi Oujpoevdods yeyévnyTat, 


/ 14 n 5 BY 5 a 
duvokonrias Eumrcot. Kopuidn pev odv. Ti dé; av ad yupvactixy 
\ A \ n 95 a 
TONNA Tovn Kal ePaxnrat a) jana, povatiijs d€ Kat procadias 
pay amrnTar, ov TAT pev ed layov TO Toma Ppoviipares TE Kal 


Kal 
Ti 6€; éresddvy adrXo pndcy mpadttn pynde Kowwwv7 


Oupod euriprrarar kal avdpevotepos yiryvetar avTos avTod ; 

para ye. 
a lal fol lal lol a 

Movons pndapy, | od« et Te Kat éevnyv adTod diropabes ev TH Wuyx7y, 

vA YA , 

ate ovTE “aOnpwaTos ryevdpEevoy Ovdevds OVTE EnTHmaTOS, OUTE AOYOU 
Te > a - a 

peTioxov ovTE THS AANS povatKhs, acOevés Te Kal Kw@poV Kal 

Xi / Vé > > fe > \ / > \ 
Tuprov yiyveTat, ATE OVK éyEeLpomevov OVdE TpEpopevoy oOvdE Sia- 


Kabaipopévov TV aicOncewv adtov; Odtas, ébn. Mucoroyos 67, 


15. dkpaxoro. IL: axpdxoko. A. Cf. Lobeck Phryn. 
AIPA 9: yeyévnra AMD. 16. yuuvaorixy AtIL: yupvaorexds corr. A?, 


22. yevduevov g: yevouevov A: yevoudvov II. 24,25. Ovaxabaipouevavy A*Rg: 
StaxaParpouevov. Atl. 


p- 664. yeyeunvra 


Bliimner Zechnologze etc. tv pp. 108 ff. 27. 
The @usuoedés is the iron which music 
softens and may even dissolve: farther 
than this the comparison is not to be 
pressed. 


Q KnAQ: as one might charm or 
fascinate asnake: Luthyd. 290A, Phaedr. 
259 A 


kal AclBar—aixuntyv. For deiBer thus 
used cf. Ar. Knights 327. padOakds 
aixunrys is said Ges Menelaus in //. XVII 
588. 

12 édv—AdBy: ‘if he has received,’ 
not ‘if he act upon’ (J. and C.). Plato 
means that if the individual in question 
received at the beginning a soul—puxny 
is understood——naturally spiritless, he 
soon makes it a ‘feeble warrior.’ ‘‘ Wenn 
er gleich eine von Natur zornlose Seele 
bekommen hat” (Schneider). The sub- 
ject throughout is the tvs with which the 
sentence began. For the usual Greek 
idiom, by which the person concerned is 
represented as acting on himself (é«rjép 
rov Ovudv etc.) instead of being acted on, 
cf. Eur. 7. A. 187 gowlccovoa mapyd 


éuav | alaxtva veodade? with Headlam’s 


note: also v 462°C, D zm. and IX 572 
A 7. 
411 Cc 14 epebilopevov. purifduevor, 


suggested by Herwerden, is picturesque 
enough: but ‘provoked and extinguished’ 
is even more natural in Greek than in 
English, for épe0/gw could readily be used 
of fanning a fire: see the /e.xzca s.v. 

15 GvTl Ovpoedods—eurdreor. Oupuoer- 
dots is of course masculine and not neuter 
(as J. and C. suggest). Even if we allow 
that the dative is neuter in cases like 
Symp. 195 C véos—éort, mpds de 7TH véw 
amanés, and 7heaed. 185 E, the presence of 
the article makes all the difference. Ast 
(with =) reads @upoedGv. So harsh a 
change from plural to singular (dpyido. 
but @umoerdo0s) is remarkable, but hardly 
more so than dzo@avoupévous 6s in IV 
426 C. Cf. also 1 347 Az. Krohn points 
out that dvdpetov is here represented as 
a peodrns between oxAnpdv and dpyidov 


(P2. SZ. p. 27)- 
17 ev@xynTar: should be understood 
literally, of good living. 


= 
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n \ a \ \ ‘A 
olpat, 0 TOLODTOS yiyveTat Kal dpoucos, Kal TresBot pwev Sta OYoV 
+QX\ ” an J, be \ 3 / e/ 0 7 | \ / 
ovdev ets xphrat, Bia Sé Kat aypuoTnTe Momep Onpiov | Tpos TavTa 
/ Ae / \ 
Siarparretat, cal év apabia Kal cKxavornTt peTa appuvOpias Te Kai 
’ / a Ez Ss Py \ Py 7) 
axaplotias Cn. mt On OU 
Ya / f 
30 6vTE TOUTW, ws EoLKeE, SUO réyva Oeov éyor av twa painv dedmKéevat 


5 +) if lA 14 
Tavraraciw, 7 & 6s, ovTas exe. 


n \ \ \ iV 
Tois avOp@rrois, movotKnY Te Kal yupvacTiKnY ert TO OvpoELdes Kat 
\ \ lal > \ / ue b} ? 

TO hirocodor, ovK ert Yruxny Kal coma, Eb pr) ein TapEpyov, AXX 
ji 3 a iA NS 

én’ éxelvw, dTws av addjrow EvvappocOHTov | éTiTEVOMevM Kat 
Tov 


as \ “ \ i). 
KGAMOT Apa MOVTLKH YUMLVATTLKHY KEPAVVYVTA Kal METPLOTATA 


> yd Ud a ye \ \ ” ” 
aviepéva péexpt Tov mpoonKkovTos. Kai yap éorxev, édn. 
n na / n ? I CPN ~ > f 
TH Wuxn Tpochépovta, TodTov opOoTaT av haipev civar TEAEwS 
/ \ a XN Ni \ N 
5 MOVaLKOTATOV Kal EVAaPMOTTOTATOV, TOAD MAAXOV 1 TOV TAS Yopdas 
OvKovdy 


adrprats Evrictavta. Kixdotas x’, bn, © YoHxpares. 


n a fF. WA / la / \ aN 
Kal év TH Tove Hiv, © LAavK@V, Senoer TOD TOLOVTOU TLVOS aéEl 


2Q- 


axapiorias AMT: axapiolas corr. A. 


ei 


él 67 g: émedn A: émel 67 ILS. 


32. ln wapepyov II? g: elmep epyov (sic) Al: 4 mdpepyov A?: el mapepyov It: 7 


(i.e. 7) mdpepyov &. 2. 


peTpidrara ig": mwerpidrara All g!. 


411 D 27 aomep Orptov—Starpar- 
verat. If the MSS are right, mdvra is 
masculine. But although diarparrecOa 
by itself can be used without an expressed 
object (Prot. 319 C al.), it is strange to 
find diarpdrrecOat mpos Twa so used : see 
CFat: 205) By Alen It 43 (C= On-this 
account dvamrparrera has been by some 
ejected (Hermann), by others emended 
into diapdrrerar (Morgenstern), duardrre- 
zat(Madvig and one Florentine Ms); while 
others read @npiov Ta mdavta dvamparrera 
(Lambrechts), or mpoocdiampdarrera mavra 
(Chandler), or expunge mpos (Bywater). 
Perhaps we should read wozep Onpiov mpds 
<Onplov> «rd. (‘attains all his ends by 
violence and ferocity, like one wild beast 
with another’). Cf. Shakespeare Rafe of 
Lucrece ‘‘ The rough beast that knows no 
gentle right.” 

411 28 oxatdtyte. ‘ Ineptitude.’ 
Cf. Soph. Azz. 1028 with Jebb’s note. 

29 axapiorias is ‘ ungraciousness.’ 

32 eb py ely mdpepyov occurs also in 
Phaed. gt A (according to the Bodleian 
Ms). Phrases of this kind seldom admit 
of variation; for which reason we should 
hesitate to admit the ef ux ef mdpepyov 
of II}. 

33 Omws dv KTA. The soul has, so 
to speak, two strings, the ¢rAdcogov and 
the @upoedés, which make a kind of 


apuovia when they are tuned to the proper 
pitch by Music and Gymnastic. The 
Oupoerdés is slackened (dvierat) by povowkn, 
tightened or braced (émireiverat) by yuuva- 
orikyn (410 D, 411 A—E)}; conversely, we 
must suppose that the ¢Adcodor . is 
slackened by yumuvaorixy, and tightened 
by sovouy. Music and Gymnastic are 
therefore both of them necessary for each 
of the two strings (cf. IV 441 E .), al- 
though the slackening of the @uoedés of 
itself also tightens the piAdcodov, which 
is likewise slackened when the tension of 
the other is increased. Cf. 777. 88 8, C. 
The effect of all this musical imagery is 
to suggest that Character is the Music of 
the Soul: cf. Lach. 188 D. 

412 A 7 wtot—émortdrov. Some 
MSS (including & and g) omit rod, and no 
precise parallel has yet been adduced for 
6 rototrés 71s used in this way. In Ix 
581 E, cited by Schneider (Addit. p. 27), 
Paris A has é€y rowotrm twi, not év 
T@ Toot’Tw TWwl. The article may per- 
haps be justified by the description of the 
émistdtys in the last sentence, and tuvds 
taken closely with rovovrouv (‘some such 
superintendent as we have described’) ; 
but there is certainly some ground for 
suspecting interpolation (with Bekker and 
others). The émicrdrns, as Jowett ob- 
serves, is a sort of minister of education, 


E 


412 
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? / 
Bémiotdrov, e& pmédrer 7 TodTEla cwbecOar; | Aenoer pévToL, ws 


er ; , 
oloy TE ye padloTa. 
XIX. OF pév d9 TvT0L THs Tadeias Te Kal Tpodhs ovTOL dv 
a YU fal 
elev. xopelas yap Ti av Tis dieEion TOV ToLOUT@Y Kal Onpas TE Kal 
ie fal 
KUUNYETLA Kal YyupVLKOS ayovVas Kal immKo’s; oxXEddV yap TL 
on PS ls 4 4 € / n ’ \ 5 A > cA \ 
Hra On, OT’ TovTOLS ETrOpEeva Sel avTA Eival, Kal OVKETL YareTTA 
lal if Se ¢ 5 = 
evpetv. “lows, 7 S Os, ov yarerd. Elev, nv 8 eyo: TO 8 peta 
lal / lal > lal 
ToUTO Ti dv nutv SvatpeTéov ein; ap ovK avToV ToUTwY olTLVES 
+ / \ BA 4 | Ti / vA \ / \ 
apEovot te Kai apEovta; | Ti pyv; “Ore pev mpecButépous Tovs 
” ry a A A \ \ ) / a n 
apxovtas oei eivat, vewTépovs Sé Tos apyouévous, djrov; Afror. 
Kal rovto. Ot dé yewpyav 
Nov 6, ésrevdy 
s > Ny Dee, Sep Did , 1 
gudaxwr avtovs apiatous dei eivas, dp’ ov PUNAKLKWTATOUS TOAEWS ; 


Nat. 


\ 7 Ni / n 
Kai ott ye Tovs apiatous avTav; 
” (Mootle , / 
apioto. ap ov yewpyiKw@tatoe yiyvovtar; Nai. 


OvKodv dpovipovs te eis TodTO be? Urapyew Kal dSuvatods 


such as we find in Laws 765 ’D ff. 
The same function is in Pod. 308 D ff. 
assigned to the Regal or Political Art. 

4128 8 as oldy Té ye podtora. I 
have placed a comma before ws; cf. 
Phaed. 74. B p&wev wévtot vy Al’, pn 6 
Diplas, Pavwacras ye (Hoefer Part. Plat. 
D. 33). 
aia B—414B So much for Education. 
Lt remains to ask ‘ Which of the guardians 
are to be our rulers ?? The elder shall rule 
the younger, and the better the worse. 
Now the best guardians are those who care 
most for their country and her interests. 
We shall make our selection on this 
principle ; and we must further try those 
whom we select and see whether their 
patriotism is proof against all seductive 
influences. Every true opinion or belief 
—and the belief on which patriotism rests 
ts true,—like everything else which we call 
good, is unwillingly discarded, but may be 
Jorcibly expelled by persuasion cr forget- 
jJulness, by pain, pleasure and. the Itke. 
We shall apply these tests to prove our 
guardians. Those who emerge unscathed 
well become cur rulers. They are the 
true Guardians; the others should be 
called Auxiliaries. : 

412 8 ff. This is the first appear- 
ance of the Rulers in Plato’s State, if we 
except the passing allusion in 389 C. 
Their presence is necessary to take the 
place of the original vouodérns when the 
State has once been founded (vi 497 D); 
they represent in fact the Royal or Kingly 


art, whose business it is to prescribe to 
others their specific good or end. See 
on 410 A and Nohle ade Statslehre Platos 
pp- 47 f., 85 ff., 113 ff. Such is their 


15 


20 


duty according to the later books; but - 


here it is not so described, and the whole 
subject is treated inan exoteric way. The 
full and esoteric discussion of this subject 
is reserved for vi and vil. To this later 
treatment reference is made in 414 A and 
416 B. The advocates of the original 
unity of the Repzhlic justly lay stress upon 
the tentative and provisional nature of 
the regulations here laid down (e.g. Suse- 
mihl Gen. Hntw. p. 143, Zeller* 1 1. 
Pp: 560 z.); whereas the separatists hold 
that Plato’s wider conception of the 
Ruling class is chronologically later than 
the account now given (Krohn /7. St. 
pp. 28—31). An excellent defence of 
the conservative view will be found in 
Hirmer Zxist. u. Komp. d. pl. Pol. pp. 
613 ff. See also /ntrod. § 4. 

11 Xopelas—tmmuots. See Laws 
814 D ft., 822 D ff., 830 C ff. 832 D ff. 

13 ovKéTL: ‘not now,’sc. when we have 
trained our Guardians. On such idio- 
matic uses of ovxére and its opposite 76 
see Cope’s “Rhetoric of Aristotle, Vol. I 


Rey 
412c 16 mperButépovs ktA. The 
different principles on which rulers may 
be appointed are fully discussed in Laws 
690 & ff. 
21 povipovs krA. Intellectual ability 
and accomplishments, authority, and pa- 
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a / fa) A / 9S. 
kal &re Kndemovas THS TONews; |”"Eore Tadta. Kydouto 5é y av D 
a n > sy Yee) 
TUS padLGTa TOUTOU 0 TUyXadvoL dirov. ~AvdyKn. —Kai pv TovTO 
a e / lal SN \ Nee a \ 
y av parsota pirot, & Evppépew Hyotto Ta avTa Kal EavT@ Kal 
> / \e a 4 , 
25 éxelvou mev ev TPAaTTOVTOS oloLTO EvpBatvery Kal EaAVT@O Ev TPATTELD, 
Veentiaa 39. lat YA 
pn 8é, Todvavtiov. Ottws, épn. “Exdextéov dp é€k TOV addov 
o> a rn ip, 
PvrAdKwv ToLovTOUS avdpas, ot dv cKoTrOvEL Hiv paddiaTa paivevTaL 
/ @ \ N al / Ui Va 
mapa Tavta Tov Biov, 5 wev av TH Tore HynowvTat | Evupepew, B 
te ra) U la) on S xX 4 r) Ni / a YN 20 Sy, 
mdon mpoOvupia trovety, 6 © av py, undevi TpoT@ mpakas av eOérewv. 
> if ie x n , ie ? A “ny ? 
30 Exrerndevor yap, pn. Aoxet by joo. typytéov avTovs eivar ev 
lal le te nr , 
amdoai Tals nrtKlaus, e¢ pvdakiKoi elat TovTOV TOU SoymaTOS 
/ ie ? / 
Kal pnte yontevopevor ponte Brafouevor ExBddrrovow émtavOavo- 
nr n fal A n U I le 
prevoe doEav THY TOD Trovety Sely & TH Tore BéXTLGTA. Tiva, fn, 
t lal / / 
Aéyess THY ExBornv; “Eyo co, pny, épd. gaiveral pou do&a 
x cf a / / \ \ 
35 eEvévae ex Svavoias 7) Exovatws 7) akouciws, Exovoiws pév 7 Weu| dys 418 
nr / > / \ a e > / Nw \ na 
Tod petauavOdvovtos, axovotws 5€ maca 7 arnOns. To pev THs 
L? J + vi \ \ fol > / / lal / y 
éxovaiov, pn, wavOdva, TO S€ THs akovatou Séopat pabetv. Tt dai; 
Ni; ae an / A \ ey / qe 
ov Kal od nyel, Epnyv eyo, TOV pev ayaOav aKovoiws otépecOat 


24. kal éxelvov Hermann: kal éray pddwora éxelvov codd. 


triotic sentiment are the three requisites 
of the Rulers as laid down here. In v1 
and vi1 it is the first which is emphasized, 
here it is the last. This is in harmony 
with the whole spirit of 1—1v, in which, 
as Krohn remarks (//. St. p. 29), “the 
intellect is subordinated to the moral 
powers, and with the education of the 
character in richly-endowed natures the 
fruits of insight ripen of themselves.” 
412D 24 kal ékelvov. See cr. x. Sto- 
baeus (flor. 43. 152) reads kat 67: (or 6 7) 
pdd\uora éxelvov xT)., which is good enough 
Greek, and would mean ‘whatever policy 
he thinks by bringing prosperity to the 
other brings prosperity also to himself,’ 
6 rt being an accusative of respect belong- 
ing to e zpdrrovros. If the principle of 
this interpretation is right, I should read 
6 re dy for drav, taking dy with EvuBat- 
vew. dv loves the shelter of a relative, 
particularly 6 71, and the corruption is the 
easier because 6rav in A and other ss is 
written 67’ dv. But gide@ cannot well 
be said of one’s attitude to a policy or 
course of action; and Hermann’s pro- 
posal gives a more satisfactory sense. 
The occurrence of (rofr)é y’ dv ua- 
tora just before may be responsible for 
the slip. It is to be understood—though 


Plato has not expressly said so—that the 
guardians believe their own interests to 
be best consulted by promoting those of 
their country. pH dé is wn de e mpdr- 
Tovros, and Tovvavrloy is EvuBalverr Kal 
éauT@® KaK@s mpdrrew. 

412& 32 émAavOavépevor helps out the 
idea in é«kBd\ovew and forms a natural 
antithesis to puAakcxol which, while play- 
ing upon Pv)axes, also implies the notion 
of remembering: cf. @vAak povorkajs 
413 E. The word has been undeservedly 
attacked, chiefly because in 413 B it 
receives a more special and precise signi- 
fication. But each of the three tempta- 
tions to be presently enumerated, koh, 
Bia and yonreia, may be correctly de- 
scribed as varieties of forgetting; nor is 
it in Plato’s manner to introduce a clas- 
sification prematurely, as he would have 
done by writing pire yonrevduevoe pjre 
Biagdmevo. — < pjre > émidavOavduevor 
(with Heller), or adding pyre kNerrouevon 
before éxBa\Xovew (with Hartman). Co- 
bet, #zore suo, expunges the word. 

35 Ekovotws 7] dkovolws: with reference 
to the usual Socratic theory that Know- 
ledge or Virtue is voluntary, Ignorance 
or Vice involuntary: see on II 382 A. 


C 
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\ > , A a ~ 

Tous avOpwrrous, Tav bé Kax@v Exovatws; 7) ob TO pev evreda bar 
a “ / / \ 

THs adnPeias Kakov, TO 5é adnOcveLW ayaOov; 4 ob TO TA bvTA 

/ lal uy Ys o na / 
doEdlew adnOevew Soxet cot eivac; “Ad, 7} 8 bs, opOas réyers, 

, a ” 5) a r , 5) a 
Kal oor Soxovaw axovTes adnOods ddEns otepicxecOa. Odvxodv 
/ xX / 3 a fal 

\«Namévtes 7) yontevbévtes 7) Biacbévres TodTO macxovow; Ovdé 

pov éh a) tA T n SS 8 > / 8 , , 
, on, pavOave. paytKas, nv eyo, KLvOoUVEVw éyELD. 

/ \ \ \ t 
KNaTréevTas pev yap Tods peTtatrerabevTas Aéyw Kal TOvs émiNavOa- 
/ 7 lal \ t a , 

VOMEVOUS, OTL TOV meV Xpovos, TMV dé Noyos eEatpovpevos NavOaver. 
a / 7 / \ if , / A 
viv yap tov pavOdves; Nai. Tovs toivvy Biacbévras rNéyw ods 

A > , Xx > \ he / 
ay odvvn Tis 1) adynd@v petado~dcar Toinon. 
» \ >] a he 
éuabov, Kat opO@s Déyeus. 


\ innes, ” 
Kat robr’, épn, 
Tovs pny yontevOévtas, | as éyamat, 


Xn \ € 5) 3 a 
Kav od pains eivar ot dv petado~acwow 1 id Hdovhas KndrOévTes 


x 


4 


- > n 
doa amata. 


€ \ / / , > ¢ 
umo poBouv tt detcavtes. “Kouxe yap, 7 8 65, yontevew mavra 


\ » 
XX. “O towvy dpts EXeyov, Entntéov, tives dpiatoe PvrAaKES 


a ’ € a / a £ a lal 
TOV TAP AaAvVTOLS doyuatos, TOUTO @S Tr OlLNTEOV, 0 av ey) TONEL ael 


n t La s lal lal 
dox@at BéXtTLcTOV Eivat avTols TotelD. 


TnpnTéov On EvOdS eK 


, s Ba > 5 + \ a ; 
TaLown, mpodemevors epya, €y olg av Th TO TOLOUTOYV MadtoTa 


413A 4 Tov piv dyalov—éxouctlas. 
See Iv 438 A 2. 

6 my ov—elvar. It is necessary ex- 
pressly to equate dAnOevew with adnAis 
66a, because ordinarily it means to 
speak rather than to think what is true. 
Cf. 11 382 A. Hartman approves of Ast 
for bracketing the words ‘‘ quod argumen- 
tationem turbant,” but the contrary is 
true. Men unwillingly relinquish what 
is good. dAnfevev is good; and adn@7s 
dba is adnbevew; therefore we unwil- 
lingly relinquish dA@)s 66a—which is 
just what we wished to prove. 

413B I0 Tpayikas: i.e. Undodoyoupe- 
vos, in lofty high-flown metaphorical lan- 
guage suchas may well become obscure: cf. 
VIII 545E. k\émrewv thus used is tragic: 
cf. (with J. and C.) Soph. Azz. 681 ef ui) 
Te xpovw KekNéw peda. 

13 tTolvvy=‘praeterea’ here, not ‘igi- 
tur’: I 339 Dz. 

413c 17 Tt Seloavtes= ‘having some 
fear’ (J. and C.). 

20 TodTO ws ToinTéov KTA.: ‘that it 
is their duty to do that which on each 
occasion they think it is best for them to 
do in the interests of the State.’ I have 
provisionally retained the reading of the 
best Mss, although it is open to suspicion 


on several grounds. The position of 
Tovro is unusual, and avrots movecy is, to 
say the least, superfluous. Gaisford (with 
whom Cobet agrees) wished to expunge 
the entire clause as.a gloss on d6yuaTos. 
This solution, though drastic, may be 
right: for an explanation of déyuaros is 
hardly. needed after 412 D, E, and rodro 
looks like the commencement of an ex- 
planatory note ‘this, viz. that’ etc. A 
simpler alternative, adopted by most 
editors, is to cancel abrots rocetv, but it is 
difficult to see why a scribe should have 
introduced the words. The sentence, if 
genuine, seems to want the finishing 
touch. Cf. 407 Dz, 

22 mpodenevors Epya. It is clear that 
Plato is referring to specific tests, and 
not (as Bosanquet ‘seems to think) to the 
duties of war and the public service 
generally. So also Susemihl (Gen. EZntw. 
II p. 143), and Steinhart (Zzzlectung p. 
173), the latter of whom compares, not 
very aptly, the tests of the Pythagorean 
brotherhood and the appalling spectacles 
displayed in the mysteries. Three kinds 
of tests are required: (1) kAomyH, (2) Bia, 
(3) yonreta. Examples of the second 
kind are furnished by the severer disci- 
pline of gymnastic, the chase etc.: cf. 


20 


25 


30 


35 
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a \ \ \ t \ 
ériavOdvoito Kal eEarrat@ro, Kal Tov pev punpova Kati dvaceka-. 


\ \ \ > / > U ie AN 

marntov | éyxpiTéov, Tov 5€ «1 aTroKpiTéov. 1 Yap; Nat. Kat 

> \ an n ip: 3 «e a) \ 

movous ye ad Kal adyndovas Kat ayavas avTois Oeréor, év ois TavTA 
n A 3 lal »” 

rabta thpntéov. "OpOas, edn. 

BA n n / se / \ / e 

elSous ToD THs yontelas airrav Trointéov, Kat OeaTéov-—worrep 
Mp V4 fal 

TOUS Tw@AOUS el TOVs Wodpous Te Kai DopvBovs ayovTEs TKOTTOVELWW 

ty > Yd / \ > 

et hoBepoi, oTw véous dvTas Els SelwaT ATTA KOpLcTEOV Kal es 

> \ lal XN A >? 

ndovas ad petaBrAnTéor, | BacavifovTas ToAV p“adXoV 7) KpuToOV ev 
, lal / / 

mupi—el. SvayonteuTos Kal evaoxipov év maou paiverar, pvrakt 

rn > \ an e > , \y 

avTov ov ayalos Kai povatkhs 5 éuavOavev, eipvOwov TE Kat 


Ovxodv, iv § eyo, Kal TpiTou 


nm id we Ni A x \ 
evdp woo Tov éavtTov év Taot TovTOL Tapéyav, olos bn Av w@Y Kal 
n , , » \ » \ \ 
EavT@ Kal TOkEL YpNotuwTaTos ein. Kal TOV ael év TE Tratcl Kal 
, ty 
veavioxots Kal év avdpact Bacavifopevov Kat axnpatov é€xBatvovTa | 
- a ’ 4 \ x / 
KATATTATEOV apKXovTa THs ToAEws Kal PUAaKa, Kai TLas SoTEOV 
n / \ lal yf if 
Kat CavTe Kal TeXEUTHCAYTL, TaPMY TE Ka TOV ANOV pLYNLELOV 
, / , \ a ti oi 
péeyloTa yépa NayxYavovTa: TOY Sé 1) TOLODTOV ATrOKpPLTEOV. TOLAUTYH 
5 Cy | / rn ea , Ca \ 5 \ fi 
Tis, nV © eyo, SoKel pot, 6 VNavKwY, 1) ExXNOYN ElvaL KAL KATATTAGIS 
a / if Mp A ? , / 
TOV apxovTov Te Kal dudakwv, ws ev TUT@, my Sv axpLBetas, 
A os fp ie > 4 o ip 5 5) 5 e 
eipnoOa. Kai wot, 7 & 6s, ovtws mn daiverat. “Ap obv ws 
n nan , vA an Qn 
adnOas opOdtatov Kadeiv | TovTovs pev PiraKas TraYTEES TOV 


27. Tov THs HR: rovTas Ag: Tov’rovs II. 


Laws 6338 ff., where the probationary playing with fire. Cf. Grote Plato 11 


value of these and similar exercises is 
appropriately insisted on by the Spartan 
stranger. It was fully recognised in the 
Spartan dywy7 (Plut. Zyc. 17. 4 ff.). The 
third order of tests may be illustrated from 
Laws 634 A4,B, 635C, 647Dff., 649A, 
673 Eff. % & olvw Bdoavos (649 D) con- 
sists in giving wine to test men’s self- 
control (Tod cwppovely évexa wehérns 673 E). 
Plato gives no account of the first va- 
riety; but a good illustration of one 
species of it (cf. rods meramebévras 
413 B) is provided by the speeches of 
self-seeking statesmen and unpatriotic 
sophists and poets. It is a curious fact 
that Plato’s xAor7 still leaves a loophole 
by which vicious poetry may creep in 
again. On the general question, Plato 
does well to insist on the educational 
value of temptation ; the theory and prac- 
tice of modern times recognises it in 
connexion with Bla, but experience too 
often shews that kAXomy and yonrela mean 


p- 328. 

413D 27 Tod ths—Ocatéov. Two 
eldn of tests have been described, kAory 
and Bia: the third is yonrela. I incline 
to think that Stallbaum is right in re- 
storing rod ris: see cr. m. and Jntrod. 
§ 5. rovros ‘misere languet,’ and if a 
dative were needed, it should rather be 
avrots. Herwerden expunges Gearédor ; 
but asyndeton before wozrep is frequent in 
sentences of this kind. 

413 E 31 8veyorrevtos. For the 
change from plural to singular cf. I 
347 An. 

414A 3 Nayxavovta. The accusative 
recurs to @v\aka, and is all the easier 
because Tiuas doréoy is little more than 
Tiuntéov. Plato’s usage is lax in such 
matters, and it is better not to emend: 
cf. (with Schneider) Laws 7608, 877A 
and Engelhardt Azac.Pl. Spec. 111 p. 45. 

5 os ev tinw—eipyoba. Cf. vi 
502 Dz. 
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y / A NS 
te €Ewbev Trodeuiwv TOY Te évTOs Pidiwv, bTrws of ev wt) BouNs}- 


e be \ Py U a \ be / aA a \ 

TovTat, ol d€ wn OvYNTOVTAL KaKoUpyeEtY, TOs dé véous, ods Vvov 81) 
4 > lal ‘ lal fal 

vraxas exadoduev, Emikovpous Te Kal BonOors Tois TOY apyovT@Y 


Soypacw; "Eworye Soxel, én. 


/ x i las ea > / \ / lal lal 
XXI. Tis ay ody ipiv, nv 8 eyo, unyavy yévorto TOV ~evdav 
an > , , a an ‘ a 
TOV év déovTL yuyvouevav, wv viv On édéyouev, yevvatoy Te ev 
/ an / 
C pevdopévous | reicat wadiota pev Kal avTodvs Tov’s dpyovTas, & 


dé pon, THY ANAQV Tod; 


9g. viv dn IL: 6 viv A. 


Ilotov tu; én. 


Mynéev Kxaivov, nv & 


13. vivdnuv: dn viv AIIZg. 


4148 10 émKkovpous. Plato hencefor- 
ward uses this expression when he wishes 
specifically to allude to the second class of 
his citizens. @Udaxkes remains the general 
term including both dpyovres and émi- 
kovpot. See on Il 374D. 

41438—415D Jn order to establish 
all these regulations in the city, we must 
have recourse to a herow falsehood. We 
Shall tell the citizens that they were only 
dreaming when they believed themselves 
to be trained by us. In reality, they were 
being moulded and fashioned in the womb 
of Earth, they and all thetr equipments ; 
so that it ts their duty to defend their 
country like a mother, and regard their 
fellow-citizens as brothers born of Earth. 
We shall add that in creating some to be 
rulers, God mingled in their substance 
gold; silver he put in the auxiliaries ; 
tron and copper in the farmers and artt- 
sans. The citizens will for the most part 
produce children like themselves ; but silver 
offspring will sometimes come from gold, 
or gold from silver and the like. It 1s the 
first and foremost duty of the Rulers to 
lift and degrade children into their proper 
classes, alleging an oracle that the city 
shall perish when won or copper becomes 
ws guardian. It may be impossible to 
convince the first generation of our citizens 
that the lie is true; but their posterity 
may credit wt. 

4148 ff. After discrediting the cur- 
rent mythological and religious views, 
Plato now proceeds to replace them by 
something more in harmony with his own 
principles. Throughout this episode he 
is making legend in accordance with 
II 382D dia 7d pH eldévac dry TadnOes 
éxer mwepl Trav maradv, adououodvres TH 
anOet 7d Weddos 6 Te uadLoTa otTw XpHat- 


A. P. 


fuov mrovoduev. His particular object is 
to give a religious and quasi-historical 
sanction to the sentiment of patriotism 
and the institution of caste. With this 
aim in view he frames a “060s in which 
the belief of many Greek communities 
(especially the Athenians: cf. Isocr. Paneg. 
24 f., Eur. #r. 362) in an autochthonous 
ancestry is skilfully combined with the 
popular association of different metals 
with different degrees of merit, as in the 
Hesiodic ages of man. Cf. Hirzel Dev 
Dialog pp. 263f. The episode should 
not be understood as ironical: without it, 
the present sketch of a State would be 
incomplete. We require some guarantee 
for the permanence of the city and its 
institutions; and nothing could be more 
in keeping with the prevailingly moral 
and religious spirit of Plato’s ‘musical’ 
education than that he should find that 
guarantee in faith rather than in reason. 
The case is different when the Platonic city 
attains its full maturity, and it is equally 
appropriate that Reason, embodied in 
the Rulers, should then become the final 
guarantee. 

4148 13 dvvivdy. Seecr.x. Al- 
though viv occasionally refers to the 
immediate past (e.g. I 341 C, IX 5924, 
X 611 B: see also Jebb on Soph. Anz. 
151), neither here nor in ods viv 64 just 
before can 6) viv be retained: for 67 
‘“*neque per se intelligi neque ad dv referri 
potest” (Schneider). The reference is 
to Il 382 D, II 389 B. 

414 c 14 pddtora pév. 
415 D. 

15 pdtv kawvov krA. We want no 
novelty, but something with which the 
Greeks are already familiar, for our city 
is a Greek city (V 470 E). 


See on 
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/ \ yf fal f 
éyo, adda Dowwixixoy Tt, TpoTEpov ev HON TOoAAAXOD YyeyovOS, 
A , .y? a \ > \ Nt) 
ds dacw of wontai Kal merreixacw, ép hudv Sé od yeyovos ovd 
s > ‘ BA lal Oe A fA) an 5<O: Ba ih 
olda el yevomevov ay, Tetcar Sé cuyvijs TeOods. s €otxas, édn, 

, > a 
Aokw &€ cou, nv § éyd, Kal war eiKOTwS OKVELD, 
y Mas; ” \ \ Len 
Aéy’, €pn, Kat pn poBod. 
oida orrola TOA 4) Trotous NOryous Ypwpmevos Epo Kal emrvyvepjow 
x ridsen mobos Moyes xpsnevos dnd wa émexeip 
lal \ ” 
MPOTOV ev aVTOVS TOS apxoVTas TreifeLY Kal TOUS TTPAaTLWTAS, 
» 4s se lal A ’ Ve / 
érretta 5€ Kal THY AXANY TOALY, WS ap’ A HpweEls aVTOVS éETPEpomeV TE 
rn ve 
Kat émadevouev, WoTrep ovelpata edoKovy TadTa TdvTa TdoyeEW 
\S / \ > Ua a \ i Lon > y ie A na 
Te Kal yiyverOar Trepl avTovs, Hoav dé TOTE TH aANOEia LTO YAS 
by \ \ b lal 
évTos TWAaTTOpevot Kal TpEepomevoe Kal avToi Kal TA Ora avTOV 
it \ \ n 2 
Kal 7 add oKevn Snusovpyoupéevn. | émrevdy Sé€ TavTerws eFerpya- 
f rn Oy n \ fal ne 
opMéevor Hoav, Kal 1) Yh avTovs pnTHp ovca avnKev, Kal vodV El ws 


> lal fe 
OKVOUVTL NEryELV. 


4 \ yy | / > 
eTEloav elo. KQLTOL OUK 


Aéyo 87° 


28. 


det g: Oy ATIE. 


16 f@owwkikdv tu: because the story 
of the Zwaprot was Phoenician, Cadmus 
the Phoenician having sown the dragon’s 
teeth from which they sprang (Apollod. 


1 4. 1). Cf. Laws 663 E. Steinhart 
(Zinleit. p. 177) and Susemihl (Gez. 
Entw. UW p. 144) find in Powsxexdy a 


further hint that the institution of caste 
was something foreign and non-Hellenic: 
but the words cannot be thus interpreted. 
The Egyptian system of caste (see Hat. 
11 164 ff.) differed from Plato’s in essen- 
tial points, and there is no real evidence 
to shew that he was influenced by it in 
any way: nor is ‘Phoenician’ (‘Sido- 
nian’ in Laws l.c.) equivalent to ‘Egyp- 
tian.’ Cf. Hermann Gesch. uw. Syst. p. 
55 and zx. Vetoua Powrxexdy afterwards 
became a proverb, perhaps owing to this 
passage. 

mod\hkaxot ‘yeyovds means simply 
‘which has happened in many places.’ 
yeyovds and yevduevoy in themselves refer 
to the actual occurrences, which ws ga- 
ow—renelxaow reduces again to legend 
and matter of faith. oAXaxod is plenti- 
fully illustrated in Preller Gr. Myth. 
pp- 79 ff. Presently 088 of6a ed yerduevov 
dv (for which Herwerden neatly but need- 
lessly suggests 006 of8 dv ef yevduevov) 
hints that the age of miracles is past. 

414 D 21 émolfa—i molos. Cf. 
400 A”. It is very exceptional to find 
the indirect interrogative preceding the 
direct : cf. Soph. O. 7.71 with Jebb’s note. 

ép@. I have removed the colon after 
€p® on Richards’ suggestion. 


24 Somep dvelpata—adrots: lit. ‘all 
these things which they fancied them- 
selves suffering and happening to them 
were so to speak dreams.’ éddkouy is 
‘imagined’ as in Aesch. fers. 188 (also 
of a dream) and elsewhere. The object 
of mdoxewv, viz. raira mavra, becomes 
the subject of yiyver@ar: cf. (for the 
change of subject) 4p. 40 A, Symp. 200 D 
and supra I 333 C, Il 359 D,E, 300A. 
It must be allowed that the effect of this 
idiom is here unusually harsh. I once 
conjectured trdpxew for maoxeu, taking 
édéxour still as ‘fancied’: but the text is 
probably sound. 

25 mo yns ktA. Herwerden bids us 
bracket either tré or évrés: but Plato 
rarely if ever lets the preposition éyrés 
follow its noun. 7d is ‘under,’ not ‘by’ 
(it is 6 Beds, not 7 v9, who mdarre:, infra 
415 A), and éyrés is adverbial; “‘drinnen 
unter der Erde” (Schneider). Mortal 
creatures are similarly moulded within 
the earth in Protagoras’ prehistoric myth 
(rurotow ata Oeol ys evdov 320 D): 
cf. also Symp. 191 C, Pol. 272 A, Tim. 
42D. The myth of the Politicus (269 a ff.) 
connects the autochthonous origin of man 
with the golden age, in agreement with 
a wide-spread tradition, which gave rise 
to a considerable literature (Diimmler 
Proleg. zu Platons Staat p. 46). It is in 
the spirit of this tradition Oat Plato here 
represents the first generation of his ideal 
city as autochthonous. 

414 £ 28 Kal—kxal. The double 
kal marks ‘tthe correspondence of the 
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Tepi pNTpos Kal Tpopod THs yYwpas ev % eicl BovrevecOai Te Kal 


Ny 3¢ \ 


? UA e} 4 247. | SEA y a - a 
QALVVELY AUTOUS, EAY TLS ET AUTHV IN, KAL UTEP TOV AAAXWV TTOALTOV 


a: adeApov dvTav Kal ynyevOv Sravociabar. 
fa) , 
415 mérar yoytvouv TO Arevdos Aéyev. 
b) ah my ” \ Ne \ n / 
aXN Om“@s akove Kal TO NovTrOV TOD pOov. 


’ b] / By 
Ovx« éros, &pn, 

+ s > > / > / 
Ildvu, nv & eyo, | eixdTas: 
’ \ \ NV \ 
éoTé prev yap 87 


A / 
TAVTES Of EV TH TOEL AdEAHOL, OS PHoouEY Tpds avTOUS vOONO- 


a 5) ? € \ A oe \ ¢ a iC \ + 
yoovres, GAN 0 Geos mAdTT@Y, door pev LudV ixavol dapyeLv, 


\ tal / an , 
Npvoov é€v TH yeveoes ovvéeuetEey avTois, bd TimimTaTtoi elo: 


ov oT, ee ” , Nera \ a a 
oool ) ETTLKOUPOL, APYUPOV* oionpov dé Kab Yakov TOLS TE YEWPYOLS 


Kal Tols adXovs Snucoupyots. 


if Ly las 
are ovy Evyyevets ovtes mavTes TO 


\ Me fa XN fal n fa lal 
B Mev TOND opotous av vyly avTols yevv@rTe, Erte O STE x | ypvcod 


/ 5) la a a 
yevynOein dy apyupoby Kal é& apyupod xpucoby Exyovoy Kat TaAXa 


mavtTa ovTwas €& adj. 


a > a n 
TOLS OUV apxXovat Kab TP@WTOV Kal 


two clauses” (J. and C.). As the Earth 
proved herself their mother, so they must 
shew themselves her sons. If the text is 
sound, it must be explained in this way; 
but exact parallels are rare. Thue. Iv 8. 
g (cited by Schneider Addit. p. 27) is 
different: see Classen ad loc. and on 
vill 27.5. More to the point is Soph. 
Ant. 1192 f. Kal mapew €pd, | Koddev 
mapnow THs adnelas eros: see Jebb ad 
loc. Ast expunges cai before 7 yi, while 
Hermann alters it to ws (carrying on the 
ws of ws dpa). Neither change can be 
called satisfactory. I formerly suggested 
Onpcoupyoupévy ert. On d€ xd. (Cl. Rev. 
X p. 385): cf. Symp. 220C Hon Tv pe- 
oneBpia, kal dvOpwro joOdvovro. The 
change is slight, but é7¢ ‘languet,’ and it 
is better to retain the MS ee 

as Tept pntpds — Siavoeto8ar. Cf. 
(with J. and C.) Aesch. Sept. 1o—20, 
412—416, and infra v 470 D. For the 
omission of the preposition before ris 
xwpas cf. VIII 553 Bz. wbrép with Trav 
d\\wy is scarcely more than epi: see 
II 367 A 2. 

415A 3 ws ghicopev. The sense 
(as Schneider observes) is ws 6 ios 
Aévyer, dv mpds atrovs épotuev. Hartman 
cancels ws, but it was more likely to have 
been wrongly omitted here than inserted. 

5 Xpvrdv «tA. The metalsare borrowed 
from Hesiod (O. D. 1og—z20r), as Plato 
indicates in VIII 546 E. Hesiod enume- 
rates five ages of men (interposing the 
age of heroes between those of copper 
and iron), but the older legend probably 


recognised four only: see Rohde Psyche 
Ip. 87. Plato makes the golden and the 
other classes coexist—a truer and pro- 
founder view than Hesiod’s. In other 
respects, the myth (as Jackson has pointed 
out in Susemihl and Hicks Politics of 
Aristotle p. 244) is not to be pressed: 
for ‘‘it does not recognise the promotion 
of émixoupoc” to be &pxovres. We should 
expect the @UAaxes to contain admixtures, 
both of gold and silver, such as are to be 
Rulers receiving more gold than silver, 
and conversely; but the Greek does not 
favour this idea. Iron again seems to 
be exclusively (though less emphatically) 
reserved for the farmers, and copper for 
the artisans: cf. infra B, C, VIII 547 A, B, 
and Arist. Pol. B 5. 1264> 14. It makes 
the wetdos all the more yevvaiov and 
effective to tell the citizens that the 
classes are even more distinct than they 
really are. 

7 dre ovv Evyyeveis Ovtes is said with 
reference to the dé clause, on which the 
stress falls. The fundamental kinship of 
the different classes will occasionally re- 
assert itself in their offspring. So J. and 
C., rightly. 

415 B g € dpyupov: sc. éxyédvov, 
which should also be supplied with 
xpucov. Plato sees in fancy the onward 
march of generations xa@damep Naurdda 
Tov Blov mapadiddvres: cf. IV 424A. Ast’s 
proposal dpyv’pou should not have received 
the approval of Hartman; and D. and V. 
miss a characteristic touch by translating 
dpyupod ‘a silver parent.” 
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pddiota TapayyéAret 0 Oeds, Oras pndevos oTw Pirakes ayabot 
Zcovras und otto chddpa puvrd£ovar pndev ws Tods éxyovous, 
6 Tt avtots TovTwy €v Tais :uyxals TapapéwiKTal, Kal édv TE 
aétepos exyovos bToxadKos 1) Uroatdynpos yévntas, undevi | TpoT@ 
KATENEHTOUGL, GAA THY TH hUTEL TPOTHKOVaAY TLNVY aTroddVTES 
@covaw eis Snproupyovs 7) eis yewpyovs, Kal dv ad ex TovTwY TIS 
broxpucos %) Umdpyupos dun, Tiwnoavtes avdEovat Tovs pev ets 
gduraknv, Tors S€ els erixoupiay, @ XYpnopod dvTOS TOTE THY TOY 
SiapGaphvar, Grav avtiv o cidnpos %) 0 xadKos pudd—n. TovToV 


5 \ n cf d n oo \ / > AN vs 
OvV TOV po0ov OTT@S AV teva Oelev, EX ELS TLVA BMNXaAVNV 5 Ovdapuas, 


By id SEN ’ \ & ad / 2K ¢ A Ca A if 
én, Stras y av avtol ovTou: | bras pévT av of TOVTwY Leis Kai Ob 
Y ¢ a > 
éretta of T adroL aVOpwTrot of VaTepov. “AdAa Kal TovTO, HY Oo 
5 A \ A , , 
eyo, eb av éxot Tpds TO MAANOV avTOVS THs TOES TE KA AAAHOV 
/ ts \ i i a t 
Kndec0at: axedov yap TL wavOdvw 0 reyes. 


19 6 aldypos 7 6 xadkds y: 6 aldnpos PiUra~ 7 6 XaAKobs ANIL: 6 oLdnpois PidAakt 
% 6 xaAdKods A?: 6 atdnpods 4 6 xXadkods F. 


13. édytextA. This provision is the 415C 17 Tiyoavtes: not “having 
corner-stone of Plato’s State, and as soon _ estimated their values” (J. and C.): but 
as it gives way, the edifice is doomed simply ‘they will do him honour and’ etc. 
(vil 546 E—547 A). It is.only by the The suggestions dyririujoavres or Tup- 
elevation of the worthy and the degrada- = cavres kar’ aéiay will hardly command 
tion of the unfit that class-distinctions assent. Tiuhy in Tiuhy dmroddvres above 
can be made to coincide with those of | may also be translated ‘honour’ if trav 
Nature (cf. Iv 423 D); and unless they 77 @voe mpooyjkovoay is taken in its full 
do, the foundation of the city, which is force: the honour appropriate to his 
70 éavro} mpdrrew, is sapped. Hence nature and no more. 
the emphasis with which Plato introduces 415 dD 21 Saas pévr dv rd. Cf. 
this subject. His theory, it should be Laws 663 E—664 a. Grote justly ob- 
noted, conforms at least as much to the _ serves that ‘‘ Plato has fair reason for his 
interest of the individual as to that of the confident assertion that if such legends 
State; for it provides congenial work for could once be imprinted on the minds 
all according to their natural capacities, of his citizens, as portions of an estab- 
and uncongenial labour, whether above lished creed, they would maintain them- 
or below one’s powers, is a fertile source _ selves for a long time in unimpaired force 
of misery and crime. Aristotle (Po/. B 4. and credit” (1. c. 111 p. 188). The first 
1262 27) seems to doubt if Plato’sscheme _— generation of citizens would remain in- 
was feasible. Granted rulers who are  credulous, but the yevvatov Weiddos would 
ppovipor els Toro, duvvarol, and kydeudves be impressed upon their children, and 
Ths modews (412 C), in a small city—a soon be universally believed. It would 
thousand warriors, says Plato, will suffice require but little effort for a Greek city 
(Iv 423 A, cf. Grote Plato 111 p. 206 2.) like Plato’s (v 470 E) to entertain in 
—it could probably be worked without course of time a view which has so many 
much difficulty. See also Iv 423 Eff. points of contact with Greek tradition. 
We are not of course to suppose that the Here Plato seems to hint that even his 
child was once for all assigned to his Rulers (for of rovrwy de?s must include 
class at birth; he would be watched and these also) will in time believe; the 
tested again and again, before being Rulers of vi—vir might teach the legend 
finally disposed of, so that the likelihood as an év déovtt Webdos, but would them- 
of mistakes on the part of the Rulers is _ selves refuse their assent. 
greatly lessened. Cf. Zim. 19 A. 24 oxeddv—Néyets: viz. that the story 
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XXII. Kai robro pev 89 eer bry dv ado 4 dyun aydyn: 25 


Hpets O€ TOUTOUS TOvs yn yevEls OTicaYTES TpodywpeEV nryoupéevav 


an / 
TOV apXoVTaV. 


éXOovtes S€ Oeacdcbwy Ths Toews brrOU KAAXL- 


E otov oTpatoTredevoad Gan, 60ev Tovs Te évdop | pddot av KATEX OLED, 


\ a / ’ » 
él Tis pn EOédoL Tols VOmots TeELMETOaL, TOUS Te EEWDeY ATapdyvoLeED, 


> ! vA / SiN fe ” ie 
€l TONE MLOS WOTTED AVKOS €7 bl TOLMVNV TLS LOl, TTPATOTPESEVTGpLEVOL 


, a ae / > \ / 
d€, Gvcavtes ois yp, evvas Troncdcbar. 


H TOS; OdTas, pn. 


lal , lal / 
Ovxodv Tovavtas, olas yeywmvos Te otéyew Kal Oépous ixavas 


& 
elval; 


Ilds yap obyi; olknoers yap, pn, Soxels wou Neve. 
416 nv © eye, oTpatiwtiKds ye, GAN ov yYpnpmatiotixds. | Ids, &dn, 


Nat, 


Ly fal if / > Te > / > re?) y / 
aU TOUTO NEyEeLs diaépery EKELVOU ; Kyo ool, nV ) EY, TELPATOMAL 


€lTretV. 


, / \ » 
dServoTtaTov yap TOU TTAVT@MV Kat aloyioTov TOLMECL TOLOU- 


\ / uf / 
TOUS Ye Kai oUTw TpépeY KUVAS ETLKOUPOUS TroLMViMV, WaTE LTO 


30 


fe 5 na a 
akoXaclas 7) ALwov 7H TLVOSs aAAoV KaKod EBous adTods TOds KUVAS 5 


v 


3. aloxicrov Rg: aloxicréy mov A: alox.dy mov II. 


is intended to form part of the city’s 
permanent religious creed, and so en- 
courage patriotism and fraternity. 

415 D—4178 Our Rulers and Auxi- 
liarves shall have a camp within the city, 
so as to check lawless citizens and ward off 
foreign foes. Their education will prevent 
them from preying on the others, provided 
we arrange their circumstances rightly. 
We shall assign then common property 
and houses, as well as common meals, to 
be furnished by the other citizens tn return 
for the protection they enjoy. The use of 
gold and silver must be forbidden to our 
Guardians. 

415 p ff. Thecommunism of the Re- 
public is, next to its educational curri- 
culum, the principal guarantee which 
Plato provides against the abuse of 
political power on the part of his 
Guardians (Nohle die Statslehre Platos 
pp. 129 ff.). At the present stage 
Socrates gives only a brief and exoteric 
account of the system, reserving the full 
and final exposition for Book v. Plato 
may have been thinking of certain 
Spartan and Pythagorean institutions 
when he framed some of the. regulations 
in this section: but his communism is 
much more thorough-going than anything 
of the kind before his day. See Steinhart 
Einleitung pp. 179—181, and especially 
Grote l.c. 111 pp. 207—216. Aristotle’s 
criticisms (Pol. B 5. 1262> 37—1263> 29) 


are interesting and acute, although he 
ignores some essential points, and is 
unable throughout to rise to the level 
of Plato’s idealism. See also Jowett 
/ntrod. pp. 175—179 and Nettleship 
Lect. and Rem. i pp. 136 f. 

25 TodiTo—aydyy: ‘this will be as 
the vox populi shall determine’: i.e. it 
will depend upon #747 whether our fable 
is believed or not. 7un is not of course 
an oracle (as Ficinus supposed), but the 
half-personified voice of popular belief. 
Cf. Laws, 838 C, D. 

28 rovs re€vSov kTA. Henkel (Stadzen 
zur Gesch. d. Gr. Lehre vom Staat p. 52 
m2. 13) remarks that the prevention of fac- 
tion inside the city is characteristically 
put in the foreground. The greatest 
danger to a Greek city was from internal 
dissension: cf. v 470 C ff. zz. 

415 30 otparomedevodpevor. The 
Spartan government was compared to that 
of a orparémedor (Isocr. 6. 81: cf. Gilbert 
Gr. Const. Ant. E.T. pp. 61 ff.). Plato’s 
city is literally a camp. His proposals 
would probably strike the average 
Athenian as a dangerous and tyrannical 
exaggeration of Spartan usages. See 
Jowett Zrtrod. p. 176. 

416 A 2 8Siadéperv éxelvov is re- 
jected by Herwerden ; but Schneider’s ex- 
planation hits the mark: ‘ai alterum hoe 
de discrimine insolentius dictum notat : 
prius fuerat quod domos edvds dixerat.” 
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a a lal ss > \ lal 4 
éruxyerpnoar Tois mpoBarows Kakoupyeiy Kat avTt KuvaV uKOLS 


id A 
opmorwOnvar. 


2 n na / 

Aewov, 4 8 bs: mas & od; Ovdxodyv dudrakrtéov | 
a fal y /, sey 4 \ \ 

Tavtl TpOT@, {1) TOLODTOY Amiv ob ériKovpoL TroLnTwaL Tpos Tovs B 


’ lal / > a, > \ Ne > Lal 
Tonitas, ered) avTav KpelTTous eiciv, avTi Evppaxyov evpevov 


/ > / 2 fa) lal é 
deomoTals ayptlols apomo.w WOOLY ;s 


a \ 
Duraxréov, pn. Ovxovv thv 


a f x ‘2 > a an 
peyloTny THs evAaBelas TapecKEevacpévol AV ELEY, EL TO OVTL KANWS 


easy Ly v X 9) EP. 9 ” 
memraoevpévot eiaiv; “AAA pay eioiv xy, Epn. 


Sy cmmrti AN 9 
Kab €yY@ €elTroOV, 


\ 3 a J 
Todro pev ovk akvov SucyupifecOai, © hire Travewv: 6 pevTos 


a an ? an a ip 
dpte édéyouer, aEvov, Stu Set adtods Ths opOis | ruxeiv Tasdetas, 


Ga ee) > I- \ if 4 \ NOL, ou 
HTS TOTE EoTLV, EL fEANOVTL TO MEYLOTOV EYELY TPOS TO MEP 


3 ¢€ lal \ lal f € ’ ~} fal 
ELVAL AVTOLS TE KAL TOLS puraTTomevos UT QAVUTW?). 


ye, 7 © Os. 


Kai 6pas 


\ / a / / - ” lal yy 
II pos towvy TH Tao<ea TavTn pain av Tus vovy Eyov 


~ if 7 > a 
Selv Kal Tas oiKnoes Kal THY AANV ovolay ToLA’THY aUTOtsS 


, ¢ / \ / ¢ syn, 5 / 
Tmapeckevac ban, NTLS PNTE TOUS pudAaKkas @S APLOTOUS ELVaL TTAVOOL 


> 7 a N: 7 a \ \ o- 
avuTOUS, Kakoupyely TE [Nn ETTAapOL TepL TOUS AAXOUS 


fal J \ , 
Kai arOas ye djnoe. “Opa 8x, eitrov éy@, ef Tovdvde TIva TpoTrOV 


12. eyo v: éywy’ Allzg. TQ. 


20. émapot O: émdpn AIlZg. 


mapecxevdoOat IL: mwapackevdoacba A. 


6 Kakovpyetv. See 407 Bz. The 
idiom is abundantly attested, both in 
Plato and in other Greek authors, al- 
though Madvig and Cobet have done 
their best to expel it from Plato’s text 
here and wherever else it occurs. 

4168 8 pa ToLodTov—roijowor. 
For rowitrov cf. 388 D2. Richter con- 
jectured ph rovotroi— modo, “ parum 
venuste,” as Hartman mercifully says. 

9 avTl Evppcxav — ddhoporwPacr. 
For the usual ampliative or explanatory 
asyndeton cf. 409 B. Aristotle objects 
that Plato’s regulations would virtually 
divide his city into two hostile camps 
(Pol. B 5. 1264% 24), and Grote does not 
see ‘‘what reply the Platonic Republic fur- 
nishes to this objection ” (l.c. II p. 213). 
In reply to Aristotle, Plato might have 
pointed to his regulations about the inter- 
change of classes (415 B ff.), which would 
have the effect of binding them together 
more securely. Moreover, where each 
individual has the work to do for which 
he is best qualified, one fruitful cause of 
discontent and sedition is removed. The 
wives and families of the lower class 
would also tend to keep them quiet. 
Nor does Aristotle’s objection allow 


sufficient weight to the training by which 
Plato tries to protect his guardians from 
such ‘spiritual pride’ as would alienate 
their subjects. 

12 Kal éya elroy. See cr. 2. Kal 
éywy’ eiov, though generally retained, is 
surely wrong: it could only mean ‘I too, 
said I.’ No editor cites any other in- 
stance of éywye in this formula. 

13 TodTo pév KTA. prepares us for the 
second scheme of education in Book vir : 
cf. 412 B, 414 A m7. 

416 Cc 19 ‘tTis—érapot. adrovs is 
emphatic: ‘‘ipsos per se” (Schneider). 
The contrast is between the guardians in 
themselves, and in their dealings with the 
others. It is difficult to decide between 
mavoe—-érapet (Bekker and others) and 
mavco—émrapot. The latter is exguzsitius, 
and better supported on the whole. For 
the confusion between -y (subjunctive) 
and -o. (optative) in A see /ntvod. § 5. 
Cobet calls for rot instead of rovs before 
gvdakas, but @¥Aakas requires the article. 
mavew with the infinitive is rare, and 
means ‘prevent,’ not ‘make to cease’: 
cf. Hdt. v 67 (with Stein’s note) and Ar. 
Ach.634,where Reiske’s conjecture reloas 
should not be accepted. 
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det adtovs Cv Te Kal oixeiv, ef wéAXovar ToLodToL écecOar: TpaTOV 
MeV ovoiay KEKTHMEVOY undepiav pndéva diay, dv wn Taca avdayKn’ 
émretta olKnoWw Kal Tapwelov pwndevi eivar pwndév TovodTov, eis 6 ov 
mas 0 Bovddpmevos elaevor’ Ta S emiTndera, dowv Séovras avbpes 25 
E aO\qnTtai rodépwou cadpovés te Kal avdpetor, ta€apévous | rapa 
TOV Gddwv TorTav déverOat picOdv Ths hvraKhs TocodTov, dcov 
MATE Tepletvar avTois eis TOV éviavToY pnTe evdelv: hoTavTas Sé 
eis Evocitia dotep éotpatoTredevpevous Kowwyn Chv: ypvatov 8é 
Kal apyvplov eimreiy avrois OTe Ociov mapa Oedy aie ev TH Wuyi} 30 
éxovot Kat ovdév tpocdéovtar Tod avOpwrretov, ovdé bora THY 
exelvou KTHaW TH TOD Ovntod xpvaod KTHaeEr EvpporyvivTas patvery, 
417 dvotTe ToAna Kal avoo.a Trepl TO TOY | TOAADY vomLcpa yéyover, 
TO Tap éxelvows dé aknpaTov' adda povols avTOls TOV ev TH TOAEL 
petaxerpilecOat Kal GmtecOat ypvaood Kal dpydbpou ov Oémuts, 0b8 
vmo Tov auTov dpopov tévat ovde Tepidpacbar ovde Tivew éE 


apyvpou 7) Xpuvcod. 


4. Tov abrov A*TPE g! : 
mg. g?. 


tov avrwav Al; 


\ WA \ , Didnt BrA\, \ / \ 
Kal OvT@ wev O@CowWTO T av Kal o@CoLev THY 


Tov avrov Il; rov at’rwy corr. in 


416 D 22 ‘mporTov piv Krr. A cer- 
tain measure of communism in property 
seems to have existed among the Pytha- 
goreans (RP.” p. 43); but there is no 
reason to suppose that Plato is deliberately 
borrowing from them here: cf. Steinhart 
Linlettung p. 179. The main object of 
Plato is of course to prevent the forma- 
tion of private interests likely to compete 
with the claims of public duty. We re- 
mark that there has been no hint so far 
of common wives and children, although 
Blaschke (der Zusammenhang d. Fam. u. 
Giitergemeinschaft ad. pl. St. m.d. pol. u. 
phil. Syst. Platos p. 7) thinks he finds 
one in 415 A. Cf. 415 D z. 

23 dv py waca dvaykn. For 7 
omitted see 11 371 Az. The conjecture 
qv for dv (Herwerden) is elegant, but 
superfluous. 

25 7a 8 émurySerca—picAdy. It is 
fair that the lower classes should provide 
the others with the means of leisure, for 
it is they who ‘reap all the benefit of 
the laborious training bestowed on the 
guardians.’ They are the ‘ultimate and 
capital objects’ of Plato’s solicitude. Grote 
justly adds that ‘‘this is a larger and more 
generous view of the purpose of political 


institutions than we find either in Aristotle 
or in Xenophon” (l.c. III p. 213). 

26 ragapévovs is strangely represented 
in Schneider’s translation by ‘‘zu_be- 
stimmten Zeiten.’’ It refers to the fixing 
of fees or payments in return for services 
rendered. Cf. den. 91 B. 

4165 29 §voo(ria. A Spartan fea- 
ture: sée Gilbert Gk. Const. Ant. E. T. 
p- 65. Cf. Laws 762 B ff. 

xpvatov KrA. So also in Sparta, ac- 
cording to Xen. Rep. Lac. 7. 6; with 
which cf. Plut. Zys. 19. 6, where the 
ephors are said to have put to death 
a friend of Lysander AaBdvres apyvprov 
(dla kextnuévov. Plato is keenly conscious 
of the corrupting influence of wealth: see 
Gorg. 525 D ff., and cf. 11 373 E,1V 421 D 
nn, His guardians are gvoev mdovolw 
Tas Wuxdas (VIII 547 B) and need no 
other riches. 

417 A 4 vmd—iévor: as though 
Wealth ‘communicated a taint, like a 
murderer sb isdem trabibus (6uwpbdros). 
The Greek is much more expressive and 
picturesque than Apelt’s conjecture 76 
Tov ayTa@y opopoy mpocrevac (Observ. Cr. 
po 11): 


5 owtowTd +r dv Kal owforev. Cf. 
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a \ / ss i 
ToALV' o7moTe © avTol yhv Te idtay Kal oiKias Kal vopicpaTa 


/, 3: id \ MY \ > AY / ” 
KTNOOVTAL, olKOVOMoL pey Kal yewpyol avTl puAadK@V EecoVTat, 
fal lal / 
deoTrétat © éyOpol avi Evxppayarv | THY GAN@V TOMTOY yevnTOVTAL, 


nr / \ > 
purcodvtes 8é Sy Kal picovpevos Kal ériBovdevovTes Kat émtBov- 
/ \ a 
10 Aevdpevor SidEovot. mavtTa Tov Biov, ToAd TAELw Kal padrov 
3 , / r 
Seduotes Tovs évdov % Tors eEwOev Torepuious, OéovTes On TOTE 


eyyTata orX€Opov avToi Te Kal 1%) GAAH TONS. 


Bo s 
TOUT@Y ODV TAVTOY 


> b) na a Ny / 
éveca, jv & eyo, Popev ovTw Sely KaTEcKEevacOaL Tos pUdaKas 


> / / te \ na A \ a / x / 
olKHoEwS TE TEépL Kal TOV GAD, Kal TADTA VomoDEeTHTwpmEV, 1) LN; 


15 [lavu ye, 7) & ds 0 TAavxov. 


TEAOC TIOAITElac f. 


621 B w000s éowOn—Kal Huds av caceev, 
o@fecOar of moral salvation is common in 
Plato: cf. e.g. VI 492 E, 502 B. 

6 éméte 8 attol—tcovrar. From 
this sentence it seems clear that the com- 
munity of goods does not extend to the 
lower classes, although Aristotle com- 
plains that Plato has not said anything 


precise upon the matter (7o/. Bs. 12642 
15). Aristotle seems, however, to have 
understood that they were not to have 
common wives, for he cynically observes 
that it would have been better if they had, 
as then they would have been more divided 
and less likely to combine against the 
guardians (ib. 4. 12622 40 ff.). 


ARPENDIGES, TO BOOK «iI; 


A; 


III 889 s—pb. The section on truth offers some serious difficulties. 
Throughout the whole of this division of the Republic (377 A—392 A) 
Plato is laying down precepts to which the wt6o. of poets are to conform 
(cf. 377 B and 392 A), and in each case it is pointed out how the precept 
in question has been violated by Homer and other poets. Here, 
however, nothing is said to shew that we are prescribing for the poets, 
and no illustrations, either of our precept or of its violation, are cited 
from them. Schneider, indeed, attempts to extort this meaning from 
the section; but his theory, strictly understood, would require us to 
suppose that iarpots Soréov, idwras ody amrréov, mpoonke PevdecOar, 
ovx amrréov TOD ToLovTOV in B, WevioacIa, Wevdowevoy in C,and KoAaoe in D 
refer not to Plato’s own city, but to poetical representations ; that 77s 
woAews in B is not Plato’s city, but any city figuring in poetry ; and that 
Tovs TOLOVTOVS apxovTas in C are not Plato’s rulers, but others. Sucha 
supposition is hardly possible, if rovovrovs in C is genuine (see note ad 
loc.), and in any case it is neither natural nor obvious. It may with 
safety be asserted that if the section had occurred in any other context 
no one would have supposed it to contain rules for poetical fables: in 
itself it merely lays down the duty of the lower classes to speak the 
truth, with the conditions under which the rulers may lie. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. pp. 62, 63 and notes on 389p._ Rettig, following up a hint of 
Schleiermacher’s, thinks the section was introduced to prepare the way 
for the rulers’ ‘lie’ about the origin of the State; while Susemihl (Gevet. 
Lntu'. U1 p. 120) in some mysterious way appears to connect it with the 
theory of Ideas ‘‘as the true and higher Measure of the correct repre- 
sentation of Gods, Daemons, Heroes and the lower world.” The latter 
view is altogether fanciful; and neither of these explanations justifies 
Plato for having inserted the passage in this particular connexion, where 
he is discussing poetical legend, however much Rettig may extol the 
“art”? with which he has concealed his art. The following seems to me 
a more probable explanation. We are professedly dealing with poetical 
representations of the gods and heroes, and we should expect Plato to 
require the poets to represent them as truthful and to enforce his 
remarks by poetical illustrations. He does not do so, because it has 
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already been done in 11 382—383. Instead of this, he reverts to 382 C 
(rére arorpomis evexa ws Pappakov xpyo mov yiyvera SC. 7d ev Tots hoyous 
Webddos), and emphasizes, more than he has hitherto done, the reason 
why truthfulness must be ascribed to the gods, viz. in order to encourage 
the virtue among men. That Plato laid the greatest stress upon the 
virtue of Truth appears from the fine passage in Laws 730 B, C, be- 
ginning ’AAnGea 8n ravrov pev ayabadv Oeois Hyetrat, Tavtwv 5€ avOpwrroats : 
thus it is not unnatural that he should recur to the subject here. The 
section should be taken as a kind of afterthought to 382383, which it 
is intended partly to explain and partly to supplement. The whole 
section on Truth is for this and other reasons possibly later than the 
context in which it appears: see also on Tovs TovovTous apxovtas, 389 C. 
A further question has been raised as to what Plato intended by the 
virtue of dAnbeo. Rettig (lc. pp. 61 and 65 ff.) and Stallbaum, 
anxious to find in all this a preliminary sketch of the cardinal virtues, 
interpret it as a sort of wisdom; but in that case, why did not Plato call 
it by its name? He is content to use the names of two other cardinal 
virtues, avdpeta and owdpoovvn, although they have not yet been defined. 
Nor does this account of aA7ea contain any of the distinctive features 
of Wisdom, either in its popular sense or in the sense which it bears in 
Book tv. There is no reason to suppose that Plato means anything but 
what he says, and he himself describes the virtue as ‘speaking the 


truth.’ The whole attempt to see in this division of the dialogue a. 


foreshadowing of the psychological theory of the virtues is, I believe, a 
mistake: only two of the virtues are named at all, avdpeia and owdpo- 
avvy, and these quite without any ulterior meaning or motive. Plato is 
simply describing in'a somewhat desultory way (67y av 6 oyos worep 
Tvetpa épy)—since a rigid plan is not necessary here—the kind of 
character which Poetry should endeavour to foster: a character which 
shall honour gods and parents, set value on reciprocal friendship 
(386 A), be courageous, truthful, and distinguished for self-control. To 
force this description into the strait-jacket of the cardinal virtues would 


be pedantic. As it is, no essential feature of the Kadds KdyaGds is 


omitted. 


1h 


On Plato’s appoviar 


III 398 e—399 p. Plato enumerates in all six scales in three groups. 
The first group is Opyvades, and includes Mixo-Lydian, Syntono-Lydian, 
and such like ; the second is padaxov, and embraces Chalaro-Ionian and 
Chalaro-Lydian ; to the third, which occupies a middle position between 
the other two, belong Dorian and Phrygian. Chalaro-Ionian seems 
further to imply the existence of Syntono-Ionian, and we read of both 
in Pratinas #7. 5 Bergk, pyre avvtovov Siwxe pyre tov avemévay “laoti 
povoav, | adda tray péoav...vedv apovpay aiddile TO péAev, if Westphal’s 


~s 
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interpretation is (as I believe) right (Harmonik p. 186. See also 
Monro Modes of Greck Music pp. 5, 6). It has been supposed that 
Plato’s pufoAvdioré is only ovyrovovacté under another name; but the 
name Mixo-Lydian seems rather to point to a compromise between two 
distinct modes, one of which was the Lydian. Possibly the ovvrovowacri 
is included under Towra Tives, as von Jan holds 7. Jahrb, 1867 p. 823. 

According to Westphal (l.c. pp. 215 ff.), whose theory is partly based 
upon what must, I fear, be regarded as a speculative deduction from 
pres Quintil, I pp. 21, 22 ed. Meibom, Plato’s dppoviat were as 
ollows :— 


(1) Mixo-Lydian BUC] DLE. Fy GlA B, 


(2) Syntono-Lydian Al Bre DF PAG AS 
(3) Chalaro-Ionian G AB Cj DEE FnGsy 
_ (4) Chalaro-Lydian FG AB GD: YE Bs 
(s) Dorian EFG ABCD ip 
(6) Phrygian DI EF G ABC De 


It will be observed that Westphal's scales are all of them apoviac in 
the strict sense of the term, i.e. they differ in the order of their 
intervals; and that the Syntono-Lydian begins a major third higher 
than the Chalaro-Lydian. 


An entirely different theory has been propounded by von Jan 
(77. Jahrb. 1867 pp. 815 ff.), who gives the following series of scales :— 


(1) Mixo-Lydian EZ FE GE ALB CE DS ES, 
oe, 
(2) Syntono-Lydian E F% GES AaB «Ce Dit k rE; 
(3) Chalaro-Ionian EDF GA GAD BD. cL D? yD EP, 
(4) Chalaro-Lydian ED F ee AG Bp Cr Deh: 
ee 


(5) Dorian E F GA Ae RB - @-DE, 
a See 
(6) Phrygian E FRG Ao Be CED’ E. 
ae a 


According to this view, the Syntono-Lydian and the Chalaro-Lydian 
are in reality the same mode, differing from one another only in pitch. 
Plato’s language appears to me to point to such a conclusion (see on 
398 C, E), but it is not altogether easy for us to believe that the differ- 
ence of a semitone in pitch could have converted 76 Opynvades into 76 
ovprotixov. It will further be remarked that if we take the Dorian as 
the original and fundamental dppovia (Lach. 188 pd), the Opyvudes 
appovio., according to von Jan’s theory, can be made from it by tuning 
different strings a semitone higher, and the xaAapai by tuning different 
strings a semitone lower. 
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Von Jan’s hypothesis is severely censured by Westphal (l.c. pp. 209— 
215), and strong arguments can be urged against it from the standpoint 
of modern music. I have quoted it in this Appendix because of its 
symmetry, and also because, so far as it goes, it seems to me to be more 
in harmony with the scanty indications furnished by Plato’s language 
than the theory of Westphal. It is true, as Westphal urges, that Plato 
applies the term appovia to Syntono-Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian as well 
as to Dorian, Phrygian etc.; but I do not think it follows that Syntono- 
Lydian and Chalaro-Lydian differed in the arrangement of intervals: for 
avvtovos and yadapa ought to refer to pitch alone: and ovvtovoAvdurré or 
xadapadvourr’ may have been called a appovia not gua avvtovos or 
xahapa, but gua Avdiori. The references to Plato’s appovio. in Arist. 
Fol. ® 5. 1340 40 ff. may be explained in the same way. Wherever 
Aristotle speaks of aveeévar and cvvrovor appovia, he is referring, as the 
editors hold, to Chalaro-Lydian, Chalaro-Ionian, and Syntono-Lydian, 
Syntono-Ionian ; and these are properly called appovia: as being varieties 
of Avoieri and iaori. See my article in CZ. Rev. x pp. 378 f. The 
passage on the modes or (as he calls them) tpd7ou in Bacchius’ /sagoge 
§ 46 ff. seems—as far as concerns the relative pitch of the scales—to 
point to a solution with which neither Westphal nor von Jan agrees, but 
Bacchius gives us no information about the order of intervals in Plato’s 
dipjLovia. 


A. 


\ e's / \ 5 ed 
I. Kat 6 ’Adciwavros trortaBav Ti ody, ébn, 6 LoHxpares, 
/ IE / a \ lal 
atroXoynoes, €av Tis o€ GH 1) Wav TL evdalwovas ToLety TOUTOUS 
\ ” PS) \ a PS) ee: / no »” \ e / Aue / 
Tovs avdpas, Kal TATA Ot EaUTOUS, OY éaTL MEV 17) TOMS TH AAnNOEia, 
© \ \ ? / 2 \ lal , e »- 2 4 
oi O€ pndeév atrohavovawy ayaboy THs TOAEwS, olov GAOL aypovs TE 


419Aa—42838 Adimantus now inter- 
poses with the objection that the Guardians 
will be far from happy. Although they 
are tn reality masters of the city, they have 
nothing which they can call their own— 
none of the contributing factors of indt- 
vidual or personal gratification. In reply, 
it 7s not admitted that the Guardians will 
be unhappy, but even supposing that they 
are, our purpose was, not to make happy 
Guardians, but to found a happy City, 
in order to discover Fustice within its 
borders. Our Guardians must not be 
made happy at the cost of efficiency in 
their peculiar duty. Wealth is hardly less 
unpropitious to the exercise of arts and 
professions than Poverty. When our city 
ts at war with two communities, she will 
not lack resources; for she will make 
alliance with one of the two by promising 
to it the other’s wealth. Nor will she be 
in danger from her ally afterwards. 
Other States are each of them not one but 
mantfold, and our city, if she have but 
a thousand defenders, is the greatest single 
state in Greece or Barbary. 

419 aff. 1: Kal 6’ASelpavros kth. 
Adimantus’ objection is the dying echo 
of the view already advocated by Thrasy- 
machus, that a ruler should-rule for his 
own profit: cf. I 343 A, 344 B mz. 
Socrates declines to discuss the question 
now, because it is irrelevant. In the 
further account of the communism of the 
ruling class, the difficulty solves itself. 
A higher happiness—so we are told— 


comes from self-victory than from in- 
dulgence (Vv 465 D ff.: cf. IX 583 C z.). 
Compare the conversation of Socrates 
with Aristippus in Mem. 1 1. 17 ff. 

2 pr. On uw with the infinitive after 
verbs of saying see I 346 E 7. 

3 8 éavrots: i.e. they have them- 
selves to thank for not being evdatyoves. 
Cf. v 465 E ovK ofda Grov Nébyos Huiv 
érém)\néev Ore Tos PUAaKas ovK EevOaluovas 
Tovotuev, ois ekov mavra exew Ta TOV 
mwohitay ovdev éxorev; and Solon 33 rf. ov« 
épu Vdrwv Babdppwv obde Bovdyjers dvhp* | 
égONG yap Oeod SidévTos avT os ovK ébéEaTO 
(he of his own initiative refused). dud, is 
used exactly as in I 354 B. This view, 
which is Ast’s, gives an excellent mean- 
ing, and Schneider, who at first proposed 
a subtler explanation, adopts it in his 
translation (‘‘durch ihre eigene Schuld”’). 
The various conjectures 67, atrois ay 
(Stephanus), 67 ad’ro’s ay (Buttmann), 
avrovs 6d’ wy (Herwerden) need no refu- 
tation, 

4 Got: not of dAdo (Bekker, Stall- 
baum, etc.), which might be taken as 
referring to the lower classes in Plato’s 
State. Plato would not be likely to 
permit these to have olkiat kadai kai 
peyddat. dddAow means ‘other rulers,’ 
i.e. rulers in other cities; and kexrnpévor 
belongs to of dé: ‘ possessing, like other 
rulers, lands,’ etc. So Schneider, rightly. 
For the idiomatic position of ofov dou 
cf. VII 515 A, 528 B, IX 589 Bal. 


5 


Io 


5 


Io 
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KexTnWevor Kal oiKias oiKoSomovpmevor Karas Kal peydrdas Kal 
rabTas mpéroveay KatacKeviy KT@pevor Kal Ovatas Deois idias 
Obovres Kal EevoSoxodvtes Kat 8) Kal, & viv bn od edeyes, XpvTov 
Te Kal dpyupov KEKTNMEVOL KAL TATA boa vomiteTaL TOLS péXXOVT LV 
paxapious eivar; GAN atexvas, pain av, doTeEp émixoupot pc Ow- 
Tol év TH TOAE hatvovtas | KaOAcOar oddev Gro 7 PpovpodrTes. 
Nat, jv & eyo, Kal TavTd ye émvoitior Kai ovee poo Oov 7 pos TOUS 
owtiows AawBdvovtTes WaTrep of AAXoL, waTE OVO av aTrodnuHoaL 
Botrwvrar idia, éEéotat adtois, odd étaipass dvddvat ovd ava- 
hioKewv av mot BovAwvTat AdroGe, ola 57 of evdaipmoves SoKodvTES 
elvat dvadicKovol. Tadta Kal adda ToLadTa oUYVa THS KaTH- 
"ANN, 7 & bs, €otw Kal TadTa KaTnyopnpéva. 


Nai. 


> ee ¢ eee \ L 
eyo, TOpEVO[eEVOL EUPNTOMEV, WS EYMUAL, a AEKTEA. 


yoplas a7roXelTress. 

\ 2 AN bs Ge > 
Tov avrov oipov, ny 6 
Epodpev yap, 


oe \ \ x IQ \ 7 > \ ® A > , , 
OTL Cavpactov Mev av ovoev €lN, EL KAL OVTOL OVUTWS evVOalmoverTaTol 


Ti obv &)'| droroynoopeBa, ys; 


a Ni / Awe 4 ig 
elowv, ov pny mpos TOVTO BAEtTOVTES THY TrOALW OLKLCOMEY, OTTWS EV 
na > er if V4 
Te npiv €Ovos Extras SiahepovTas evdatpmov, GAN Oras 6 TL uddioTa 
ef e€ / Shy x >? a - Ui BY Nf a 
dAn H TOA. @ONOnnEY yap év TH ToLAa’TH padloTa av eEvpElV 


5 ) i > if i 
dixatoctvny Kai av év TH KdKiota oikoupévyn adiKiav, KaTLOovTEs 


ngs 


av ebpeiv IL: dveupety A. 


Q pto8wrol is not otiose as Badham 
supposes. We should translate ‘just like 
paid auxiliaries.” The emphasis on pio 0w- 
Tot prepares us for Socrates’ correction 
when he says they do not, strictly speak- 
ing, even get pucOds. 

420A 2 émotltio. émrlattoe (which 
Cobet and Hartman call for) would be 
more in accordance with the analogy of 
mapdoiros etc.; but the longer form is 
established by fragments of comic poets 
(ap. Ath. vi 246 F—247 A, where ém- 
oitlov in the fragment of Timocles defies 


emendation). 

3 ot dAAov: sc. émrixovpor or mer- 
cenaries. 

arodyunoat. Regulations about dzo- 


dynpta are laid down in Laws 949 E ff. 

5 ota 8 KrA. For ofa Hermann 
once conjectured of: neatly, but of is too 
precise. ofa 6n=ola 67 dvahwyatra. With 
oi evdatuoves Ooxodyres elvar cf. III 406 .C. 
It is evdapovla in the popular sense of 
‘having a good time’ which Adimantus 
complains is denied to the guardians. 

4208 8 oipov. <A poetic word. 


Plato is perhaps thinking of some such 
phrase as Pindar’s éwéwv otwos (OZ. 1X 47). 
The ‘ way’ is simply that each class must 
do its own appointed work, if the city is 
to be a happy and harmonious whole: 
cf.1423D. 

Io ei Kal ovTo. KTA. Kal means ‘as 
well as the rest of the city.’ Aristotle 
misrepresents Plato when, in spite of this 
sentence and v 465 D ff., he says that 
the guardians are deprived of evdaryovla 
(Pol. B 5. 1264> 15 ff, with Susemihl’s 
note). They are happy not only because 
they triumph over self (465 D), but—like 
the others—because they do the work to 
which Nature has called them: cf. 1 352 D 
—354 A. 

{1 8mws év tu KTA. Cf. Laws 715 B 
and Thuc. 1 60. 2, where Pericles says 
eyo yap hyotwae modw mrelw Eduracav 
dpGoupévynv woereiv rods idustas 7} Kad’ 
éxaorov Tv TwodtTSy evrparyodcav, abpsav 
dé shaddomevyv. 

13 GH Onpev—orearpopeda. 
369 A. 


See on I 


420 


420 E] 


C dé! Kpivar adv, 6 wddat Cnrodpev. 
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a \ iD +7 
vov mev ovv, @S oLomeOa, THY 


? if / A 
evOalpova TAATTOMEY OUK ATroNABOVTES OALYOUS év AUTH TOLOUTOUS 
AN , 2 @ > ae TA \ 
Tuas TUBévtes, GAN SANV* avTixa 5é THY évavTiav oKEoucda. 
7 5 XN an 
@oTep ovv av eb uads avdpidvtas ypdbovtas mpocedOwv tis 
” 4 , 5) na / a , , 
éyreye NEywv, OTL Ov TOls KaANioTOLS TOD Cov Ta KaNNLOTA 
/ / Mg iN 
ddppaxa tpootiGewev of yap od0armol, KddrAXoTov dv, ovK 
> / >] ee 5 >? \ t z 3 n 
OoTpEei@ evadrndippévot Eiev, GAAA péAaVL* pETPLWS Av edoKOdpED ! 
\ Fil, By a / on / \ yy va) 
jMpos avTov amronoyetoOar AEeyovTes: “QO. Oavydore, pon olov Seiv 
an A \ ? \ ti 
nuas oUT@ Kadovs opOardmovs ypadew, woTe pndée odOarpods 
' , 5S 
gpaiverOat, und ad taddra pépyn, GAN aOper ef Ta TpoTHKOVTA 
€ ta > ey 86 Nees: \ lal \ \ \ la \ 
EKXATTOLS ATOOLOOVTES TO ONOV KAXOV TroLovmEV* Kal 6) Kai VOV pH 
3. , lal f2 cod 
advayKate uas TovavTny evdatmoviav Tois dvrAaks tTpocdrrey, 


\ 


y a A 3 
) éxelvous TAY WadAov aTepydoetat 7) MUAaKaS. éTictaueOa | yap 


\ ns \ / a Va 
Kai Tovs yewpyovs Evotidas audiécavtes Kal ypvoov trepiévtes 
\ \ / an 
mpos ndovnv épydlecOar Kerevew Tiv yhv, Kal Tods Kepapéas 
Lf a Z 
KaTakNivartes emt SeEta pos TO Tp SvaTrivovTds TE Kal Evwyov- 


30. 


émt dekia Eg: émdékia A: 


éml de&a (sic) I. 


420Cc 16 ovK drodaBévres—ribévtes. 
arodaBovres is absolute, almost adverbial 
(cf. Gorg. 495 E);‘and é\lyous goes with 
T.0évres. So Schneider and others rightly 
explain the construction. 

17 avrlka 8 tHv évavtlay KTA. Here 
we have the first express promise of 
Books vui1 and 1x, although the promise 
is afterwards fulfilled in an ampler manner 
than is indicated here. See also 427 D. 

18 dorrep ody dv—pédave. Cf. (with 
J. and C.) Azpp. Mator 2908. avdpidvras 
ypdpovras means ‘ painting statues of men.’ 
Cf. Euripides 77. 764. 2 ypamrrovs &v 
deroice mpooBAérwy TUToUs. The ques- 
tion whether statues were ever painted in 
the best period is an old controversy, the 
echoes of which have hardly yet died 
away. Schubart (#7. Jahr. 1874, pp. 
20 ff.) and others prefer to take dvdpudvras 
merely as ‘likenesses of men,’ but the 
word was regularly, if not indeed always, 
used of statues. That the surface of 
archaic statues was regularly painted is 
now no longer doubtful: see Gardner 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture pp. 28 ff. 
During the best period, in the case of 
marble or other polished surfaces, the 
painting was regularly confined to the 
eyes, eyelids, eyebrows, hair and the like. 
See on the whole subject Sittl’s Arch. 


der Kunst (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch) 
PP: 413,414. médave does not necessarily 
mean jet black, but only some dark and 
quiet colour. In point of fact, the eyes 
of the early marble statues on the Acro- 
polis ‘are painted with a dark pigment, 
almost black” (Gardner l.c. p. 30). The 
use—regular in Greek—of ypagew for 
painting is an interesting survival of the 
time when decorative art was little beyond 
carving in relief (Sittl l.c. p. 416). The 
present passage is strangely ignored by 
Sertorius in his interesting article ‘‘ Plato 
und die Malerei” in Arch. f. Gesch. d. 
Phil. YX pp. 123—148. 

420 © 28 ftvorlSas. The name 
évoris was given to various kinds of 
purple robes or mantles—among them 
those worn by kings upon the stage, and 
by riders in festal processions. The autho- 
rities are cited in Miiller Gr. Azihnenalt. 
p- 234 2. 1. If the Scholiasts on Ar. 
Clouds 70 and Theocr. 11 74 are to be 
trusted, we should write évoridas, not 
évorldas. 

30 émt Sefud. Whether we read ém- 
dé&ia or éml de&id the word should be 
understood as ‘from left to right.’ At 
a Greek banquet, the guests were always 
placed émt de&d, i.e. so that the guest on 
your right hand occupied a lower place 


15 


20 


25 
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pévous, Tov Tpoxov Tapabeuevovs, dcov adv émiOuvpdoe KepapeveLy, 
kal Tods GAAoUS TavTas ToLOvT TpdTw faKapiovs TroLeiy, iva dH 
brn % rdrALs EVSaypovy. GAN Huds py otto vovbETer* ws, dv cot 
meOwpeba, odTE 6 yewpyos yewpyos éoTat, oUTE | 0 KEpamers KEpa- 
evs, oUTE GdXos ovdels ovdSev Exo oxHua EE dv TOMS ryiyveTat. 
GANA TOV pev ArArwv éXdTTwY AOYOS* VEeupoppador yap havrot 
ryevouevor kal SiapOapévtes Kal TpocTromnodmevot elvar mn OVTES 
moder ovdev dewov: pvraxes Sé vopwv Te Kal ToAEwS fi) BYTES 
ara SoxobvTes opas 6n OTL Tacav apdnv TOALY arrOdAVACW Kat 
ad ToD ed oixely Kal evdamovely povor TOV KaLpoV ExoVaLWW. Et jE 
odv Hpeis wey PYAaAKAS ws GANAS TroLODMEDV, HKLoTA | KaKOUpPYOUS 
THS TOAEWS, O O eKxEivo Aéywv yewpyoUs TLVAaS Kai w@oTrEp év 
mavnyiper GX ovK ev oder ExTLaTopas evdaimovas, AAO av TL 
) TOAW NéyoL. GKETTEOY OUY, TOTEPOV TrPOS TODTO Brérrovtes Tovs 
prraxas cabot apev, Oras 6 TL TrEiaTH avTois EvdaLpovia eyyEvn)- 


SD lal / la / ae S, / 
CETAL, 7) TOUTO Mev Els THY TOALY OANV Br€TOVTAaS DEeaTEéov EL ExEiVy 


(bmoxarakexXywévos) than you, and the 
wine circulated from left to right of the 
banqueters. See Bliimner Przvatalt. p. 237 
nm. 7 and Darbishire Relig. Philol. p. 78. 
The word suggests a banquet with all the 
formalities, and heightens the incongruity 
of the situation, like the purple robes and 
golden crowns of the farmers. Schneider’s 
exhaustive discussion seems to me con- 
clusive in favour of writing él defid as 
two words. Casaubon has been followed 
by most of the editors (except Schneider) 
in taking émdéééa as an adverb=‘com- 
mode’ (Ast), ‘commode et eleganter’ 
(Stallbaum etc.), or ‘dexterously,’ ‘ clever- 
ly’ (J. and C.); but it may well be doubt- 
ed if the word could mean ‘commode,’ 
and ‘dexterously’ is inappropriate. Cf. 
Darbishire lc. p. 78 2. 1. émt de&d 
goes with karaxAivayres and mpos 70 Tip 
(cf. Blaydes on Ar. Ach. 751) with édca- 
mivovtas. The fire is that by which the 
potters bake their pottery; their work- 
shop has for the nonce become a hall of 
banqueting. 

421A 2 € ov: ie. rovtTwy Twr 
oxnudruv ¢& ov. Cf. Il 373 En. 

6 Kal av: rursusgue (Ficinus), i.e. 
sicuti et contra, as Ast observes. 

7 e pév ovv—déyou. This difficult 
passage has suffered severely at the hands 
of critics, but the text is probably nearly, 


if not quite, sound. If we take the 
words as they stand in A, they mean, 
broadly speaking, that if we are making 
true guardians, and he (6 éxetvo héywr 
means the rvs in 419 A) is making some- 
thing different, he cannot, like ourselves, 
be speaking of a mwéds, but of some- 
thing else. This is logical and gives an 
excellent sense: cf. 422 E evdaiuwy ei— 
Ore oler GEov elvar AAXnY +Wa mpoceTreiv 
wodALY THY ToLa’THY olay Tuels KaTeE- 
oxevagouev. Now we are making guard- 
ians in the true sense of the term, such as 
are least likely to harm the city; whereas 
the author of the other proposals is making 
(not guardians, but since he gives them 
dypol 419 A) a sort of farmers (cf. 111 417 B 
olkovduor wev Kal yewpyol avTl Pud\dKkwvy 
éoovrat) and men who ao harm their city, 
because they ‘“‘for their bellies’ sake, 
Creep, and intrude and climb into the 
fold.” The advocates of such a theory 
must mean something different from a 
city—something like the ‘‘ shearers’ feast ” 
in Lycidas: cf. I 343 A 2. ‘yewpryovs is 
possibly corrupt; if so, I think we should 
read Newpyovs to contrast with jKuora 
kaxoupyovs. The word occurs in the 
Memorabilia, if not in Plato. See CZ, 
kev. X p. 385. Other emendations are 
enumerated in App. I. 
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> Fe \ se > 4 , \ \ Uy > tad | 
eEyylyVETaL, TOUS O EMLKOUPOYS TOUTOUS Kal TOUS dYAaKas ExeEtVO 


_ 


> tA na oY 
C avayxactéov Troveiv Kai Tevotéov, OTws 6 TL dpiotor Snusoupyol 15 


ro na yy SYA \ \ ” idd ¢€ Uy \ 
TOU EaUT@V Epyou EcovTaL, Kal TOs AdXOUS ATravTas WcaUTOs, Kal 
WA fol U ) na 
ovtTw Evytrdons THs Todkews avEavopévys Kal Karas olKrlopéevns 
€ / na lal 
éatéov Oras éExaotous Tols COvecu 7 pvots atrodiéwot ToD peTa- 
NapBavew evdarpovias. 
Ss . - lal a = > 
II. “ANd, % 8 Gs, Kadr@s pot Soxets Aéyerv. “Ap” odv, nv & 
\ 
éyo@, Kal TO TOUTOU addeAoy SEW cot peTpiws Aéyeww; Ti wadioTa; 
\ YU 5 - 
D Tods adXovs ad Snpsoupyods oxores et Tabde | SiapOetpes, date Kat 
\ a \ a a 
Kakovs yiyvecOar. Ta rota 8) tadta; Tnodrtos, jv & éyo, Kat 
las bn; “Oe. 
> ie > lal A / 
eOernoew éeripmercia bar THs TEXVNS $ 


TrovTHTas yuTped’s SoKxei cor Ere 
Ovdapas, pn. ~Apyos 6é 
TIovAv ye. Ovxodv 
K \ \ \ 

al pnv Kab 


qevia. 


\ Rd \ tA an aoa ig n 
Kal AMEANS YevnoeTal MaNAOV aVTOS avTOV; 
/ \ , \ a Ba , 
KAKLOY YUTpEUS ylyveTac; Kal TovTo, pn, modu. 
” / Nae / ¢ \ / + y- n > 
opyava ye wn €xov TapéyecOar Ud Tevias % TL GAO TOY és 


AN / = ta) x 
THY TéEXVNY Ta TE Epya TovNnpoTepa | épydaeTar Kal Tovs vets F 


Gdrouvs, ods av SidaoKy, yelpovs Snusroupyovs Sudakera. 


22. 


ds & 


OiapOelper IL: duapéper A. 


14 éketvo KTA.: i.e. to pursue the 
other policy, which we enjoin. ékeivo 
does more than merely anticipate 6rws— 
éoovra. 

421 c 18 éaréov. The infinitive, 
which would naturally follow éaréov, 
is ‘drawn into construction’ with d7rws 
—<drodidwor. I once thought of éxréov 
(i.g. det exew, cf. V 468 A), taking the 
genitive asin 1s éxeus Tod weradapBavew 
evdaimovlas; But the MS reading is satis- 
factory enough. 

421D 22 date—ylyver8ar: ‘so that 
they also become bad.’ These words, 
though expunged by Hartman, are wel- 
come, if not necessary, in view of xaxlwy 
xuTpeds ylyverac and xelpous dé adrol in 
D and E. kal indicates that kakovds 
ylyvecOar is more than dvapGetper; and 
so it is represented in the sequel. The 
reading of A (see c~. x.) perhaps points 
to a variant diapbepe?. 

24 wAouTHTas—rtéxvyns. Ar. Llu. 
510—534 (cited by Ast) furnishes an ex- 
cellent commentary on this text. See 
also on III 416 E. 

28 qmapéxerOar is ‘to provide out of 
his own resources’ (de suo praebere) : 


A. PB. 


cf. VIII 554 A. Cobet cancels the word ; 
Herwerden and Hartman prefer sropt- 
§eo@o1, for which there is no MS authority. 
mopiver@ac would imply that the xurpevs 
buys his épyava ready-made from others, 
whereas mapéyeoOat expresses no opinion 
on this point. 

421 © 30 88dgerar. Thompson, 
Cobet, and others peremptorily call for 
dvddter. See however Riddell Dzgest of 
Idioms § 87. Riddell conclusively shews 
(1) that in AZen. 93 D édvddEaro as well as 
éradevcaro is said of a parent teaching 
his own son (a passage misunderstood—I 
think—by Jebb on Soph. Azz. 356: cf. 
Men. 93 C), (2) that édida&e is used of a 
parent getting his sons taught by others 
in Men. 94 B and 94 D (bis). Another 
example of the second usage is Pvot. 
324 D. The fact is that ‘the Active 
Voice is quite as susceptible as the Middle 
of the meaning ‘to get a thing done by 
another’; neither Voice, however, by 
any proper inherent force, but in virtue 
solely of the common principle, that gzz 
facit per alium facit per se,” Riddell. Jebb 
(I.c.) observes that ‘“‘once or twice é6:- 
daédunv is merely édidagéa with the idea of 
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, / \ lal 

ov; ‘Tn’ dudorépwv 8, Twevias Te Kal TAOVTOU, YElpw pév TA TOV 

Dv & 4 dé avtol. Pai: "E én, &S €oLKE 

Texvev épya, xelpous bé avTol. aiveTat. tepa On, WS ; 

Tots pvAakw nvpy a L TpO AaKTéoy OWS LATTOTE 
nupynKkapev, & TavTl TpoT@ pvdraxtéoy STrws wn 

IIXodtos 


5 a \ Ns > js \ 
Te, nv © eyo, Kal Trevia' | ws TOU ev TpYdyVY Kal apyiay Kal 


aUTOUS Anoes els THY TOALY TrapadvVTa. LIlota TadTa; 
N fa) a \ ’ / Ni / \ 
vewTeplaov ToLovvTos, ToD 5é avedevOepiay Kal KaKkoEpyiav TpOs 


A a \ 5 Y Lt s , 
TO vewteptcpo. Llavu pev odv, épn. ode pévToL, ® YLwxpares, 
a a tal \ lA 
CKOTEL, TOS Hiv  TOALS Ola T EoTat TrONEMELY, ETTELdaY YpnLaTA 
\ te 
pn) KEKTNMEVN 4, GAAWS TE KAY TPOS mEeyaANY TE Kat TAOVTIAY 
AX 3 8 bd 4 iva a \ / aXE- 
Hrov, Hv © éyw, OTe Tpos mév pilav x 
ws is4 
yn © 6s. 
fal / ‘ . ? / 
Ilpaérov pév trov, eizrov, éav dén payerOa, dpa ov mdovotols 


avayxacOn Toner. 
‘h \ 8e Py ik / | cn Ul rn 5 2 
me@TEpov, Tpos bé€ dvo TovavTas | péov. @S €lTrES; 
lal Th > / \ lal / 
avopact waxovvTar avToi dvTes ToAéwou abAnTaL; Nai TovTO ye, 
i x eS , € Sep 
épn. Ti odv, nv 8 eyo, & “Adeiwavte; eis muKTHS ws otoV TE 
, a / a \ j ’ 
Kadota él TOOTS TaperKEevacpévos Svoly wy TUKTALY, TOG LOL 
\ \ / x lal € / is b A bya 
d€ Kal mdvow, ovK av Soke cor padiws payecOar; Ovx« av icas, 
+ a 
edn, aya Ye. 
Ss) / | cd / / \ lal a AX ie 
del mpoopepopevov | avactpépovta KpoveEw, Kat TOUTO TroLOt TONKA 


Ovs ef é£ein, jv & eyo, vrodevyovtTs Tov mpoTEpov 


9 ¢ ie Ni a be ? Wy be / 7 Bay, 
KlS EV NNL@ TE KAL TVLYEL; apa ye ov Kal TELOUS KELPMOaLT AV 

/ ¢ la es] Ue oy ? \ By f ii 
TovovTovs 0 To.ovTos; "Apéres, Edn, ovdev Av yevorto PavpacTor. 
’ > ’ bya ipl / / \ / > if 
AXX OvVK Ol€L TUKTLKNS THEOV METEXELY TOUS TrAOUTLOUS ETTLOTHUY 


Te Kal éwrrerpia 1) Toremixyns; "Eyar’, én. 


¢ / BA € lal 
Padios apa npiv 


the teacher’s interest superadded”: it 
may be doubted if ‘fonce or twice”’ is 
strong enough, but at all events this is 
the usage here, and in v 467 E. The 
active di6doxy is appropriately used of 
teaching others (dAdovs xrA.); in ddd- 
£erat the personal interest reappears, for it 
is the sons who are the prominent pupils 
(whence 7 dAdovs and not Kal ddXous). 
Richter’s view (42. Fahrb. 1867 p. 147) 
that 6.6déerac denotes the result of the 
action rather than the action itself is 
partly true, but it is not the middle 
which gives it this force. In Ar. Clouds 
783, as Socrates is not Strepsiades’ father, 
we may accept Elmsley’s emendation 
Obata’ dy for didaéaluny without preju- 
dice to the present case. 


32 avrol: viz, of rexvirar: see II 
377 © x. We need not change rexvdv 
to TexviTov. 

422 A 2 movdvtos = ‘ producing’ 


gives a satisfactory sense. Wealth and 
Poverty are not to be allowed mapadivat 
els Thy médw, because—we have here the 
statement of a general law—they are the 
authors of luxury etc. éuovodyros (in & 
and other Mss) is an obvious ‘ emenda- 
tion,’ though adopted by Stallbaum and 
others: cf. 444 D. 

Kakoepyfav. If the form is right, 
Plato must intend to draw attention to 
the etymology of the word. kakoupylay 
appears in two or three inferior Mss, and 
(as € seems to be written over an erasure) 
was perhaps the original reading in 
Paris A. 

422C 14 modXAdkts: not ‘perhaps’ 
(one of J. and C.’s alternative suggestions) 
but ‘frequently,’ ‘repeatedly.’ oAddxts 
does not mean ‘ perhaps,’ except after ei, 
édv, iva, uy and the like: see Ast’s lex. 
Plat, Wl p. 144 and Heindorf on Phaed. 
60 E. 
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er > \ y Aa baa J a 
ot aOdnTai éx Tév eikdTwv SuTraciows TE Kal TpLTrAGLOLS a’TaV 


Haxodyrar. LuvyxXopyjcopuat oor, py’ Soxets yap por dpOas réyew. | 
DT 8; av mpecBetay réurpavtes eis tiv érépav mod TadnOH 
elmwow, OTe Hpueis pev ovdéev xpvaiw odd’ apyupio YpopweOa, ovd 


id a Oé € lal 6° iN / i > @ a Ba \ lol 
Ney Veuls, vty O€* TUTTOAELNCAVTES ODY MEO HUdY EYETE TA TOV 


Soe A ” \ > id an n 
ETEPMY* OlEL TLIVAS AKOVOAYTAS TaUTA atpnoca bar Kvol TONE MELV 


a Nie) tal a x NS tes 
OTEPEOLS TE KAL LOYVOIS MAAXNOV 7H META KUVOV TpOoBaTols Tlocl TE 


N fal a 
Kal aranois; OU por Soxel. 


’ b Mee 4 > / yy / 
aXr €av eis piav, En, TOW oUVA- 


E Opoic0h Ta Tov GdrAwV YXpHuwata, dpa jun! Kivduvov hépn TH phy 


TROVTOVTN. 


> / a 52 > tA 5 
Kvsaiuov ei, jv & eyo, bre oles dEvov eivar &dAnv 


\ lal / a \ 2 a 
TWA TpocerTrely TOMLY 7) THY TOLAavUTHY olay Hels KaTecKEvaloper. 


“AdXra Th pny; edn. 


” € U \ > lal if 
arXaS* EKATTH Yap avTa@V TrodeEts cial TapTOAXAL, GAN ov TOMS, 


3I- 


mapmodkNa AIL: maumoda A}, 


422D 21 TLS8é; KTv. ay mpecBelay 
«7X. has for its apodosis oles twas x7rA. I 
have placed a mark of interrogation after ré 
dé. ‘The alternatives are to place it after 
T&v érépwy, or else to suppose with Ast 
that the construction is suddenly changed 
at ole. Neither solution is so simple as to 
write 766’; Cf. 425 C, 426 A, and (for the 
elision before a pause) 428 c. 

24 kvol. In the game of médes, the 
counters were called ‘Dogs’ (Pollux 1x 
98). The comparison of our auxiliaries 
to dogs prepares the way for the allusion 
in 422 E: where see note. This has been 
pointed out by Ridgeway (Journal of 
Hell. Studies XVI p. 288), who gives 
illustrations of three ‘dogs’ of this de- 
scription found in Egypt and now in the 
British Museum. 

4225 28 evdalnov ef Krd.: ‘you 
are fortunate to be able to think etc.’: cf. 
V 450 C. evdaluwy is less common in this 
ironical sense than “axdpvos. 

31 ekdorn yap KTA.: ‘for each of 
them is, as the saying goes, no city, but 
a-many cities.’ The phrase 7d r&y mat- 
¢6vrwy in Plato seems always to mean. ‘as 
they say in the proverb’ or ‘proverbial 
saying’: see IX 573 C, Laws-780 C, and 
cf. ib. 723 D. Now it is probable from 
the position of 76 rév maifoyrwy that addN’ 
od mods forms part of the proverb: so 
that the whole saying may have run wéAers 
ev elot mapmoders, GAN od mods. (Her- 


werden, more suo, cancels aAN’ ov 7éXs, 
but we have of course no right to take 
this step.) The form mapzoXes for mép- 
mo\\ae may be allowed in a pun on 
modes, especially as the Epic plural of 
modvs is sometimes found with feminine 
nouns. It should be remarked also that 
the first hand in Paris A wrote marodat 
(see cr. 2.), though this may be merely 
accidental. What the ordinary applica- 
tion of the proverb was, we cannot say : 
presumably it was generally employed, as 
here by Plato, in speaking of a city 
divided against itself. The origin of the 
saying is to be sought: in the variety of 
mertela known as modes mwaifew, an ex- 
pression which, according to the Scholiast 
on this passage of Plato, as well as Suidas 
s.v. mous, and Hesychius s.v. wédevs ral- 
few, had itself also a proverbial signifi- 
cation. In this game the abacus was 
divided into 60 spaces, each of which was 
called zéXis in ancient times (Photius s.v. 
moves matfev ed. Porson.  Porson’s 
alteration of £’ i.e. 60 into ¢" is a gratui- 
tous change, as Schneider hints. See 
also Eustathius on Od. 1 p. 29. 13 ff., ed. 
Lips., quoted by Schneider). The name 
mots Was moreover sometimes applied to 
the game itself (Cratinus Apamerides F7. 3 
ed. Meineke kcal kiva xal réduv qv tat- 
fovowv), as well as to the mwdwAlov or 
abacus on which it was played (Pollux 1x 
98). There is also, I think, some reason 
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lal = fal 5 / b) } 
TO Tov TalovTwv. Svo pév, Kav OTLODY 7, ToAEuLa adda‘, 


+] > € UA 4 
h pev wevntov, 7 S&é TAovetwy: tovTwy 8 | év ExaTépg Tavu 423 


i e »\ \ ¢ A / \ BY © a TOLS éav 
Tovral, ais éav pmev WS pa TpoTPEpy, TavToS av apap ; 

= a , ed , / \ 

Sé ws TodXais, Sidods TA TOV ETEpwV TOLS ETEPOLS KPNMATA TE Kat 

» tf \ Dy SN: an , 
Suvapers 7) Kal adtovs, Evppayous pev agi TOAAOLS KPNTEL, 7 ONE- 
a i e A 

ptows & drtyous. Kat &ws av 7 TOrLS ToL OiKH GwpPpovas ws apTL 
» a > a / > ’ ¢ > lal 

érayOn, peyioTn éxtas, ov TO evOokipeivy NEyYW, ANN WS arnbas 
t rn / A \ 

peylotn, Kal éay povov 7 XtAlwv THY TpoTOAELOvYTw@Y. OUTW yap 

BA Pd 
peyarny rorW plav ov padiws odte év|"ENAnow ote ev Bap- 


Bapous ebpnoes, Soxovoas S€ moddas Kal TOANaTAAGIas THs 


THALKAUTNS. 1) AXAWS OlEL; 


32. moreula IL: modéua A. 


5. &ws vu: ws AIF: 


Ov pa tov Av’, én. 


2. moddal AIL: modal Al. 
otTw g. 


for believing that each of the players’ sides 
was called collectively his rods. In Su- 
semihl and Hicks Polztics of Aristotle p. 
148 ., Dr Jackson remarks that the words 
mapmoNNa modes, GAN ov ods make it 
likely ‘‘that a compact body of pieces was 
called wéNs.” If we may go further, and 
suppose that the whole of a player’s side 
was called his adds, the words of Plato 
Ovo pwev—rrodeula adANaus, | Mev TrEvATwY, 
h 6€ movciwy * TovTwy 8 év éxarépa mavu 
moddat receive additional point by be- 
coming an exact counterpart of the game. 
A defeated player, gazing ruefully at his 
depopulated squares, each of which, as 
well as the whole of his side, is a ‘city,’ 
might therefore well exclaim, ‘Cities upon 
cities, but no city!’ for there can be no 
city without men (&pyuos avdpav uy Evvot- 
kotvTwy éow Soph. O. 7. 57). I have 
thought of other possibilities, but this 
hypothesis as to the origin of the proverb 
suits the words of Plato better than any 
other which I can devise. For a different 
view see Hoffmann in #7. Fahrb. 1863 
pp- 240 ff. Cf. also Meineke 47. Com. 
Gr. 11 pp. 44 f. It should be mention- 
ed that Stewart (CZ. Rev. VII p. 359) 
thinks there need be no allusion to the 
game of 7o)evs in this passage, but only 
a jest about making one into many (cf. 
Men. 77 A watoar moka towdv éx Tod 
évds, Omep pact rods cuvTplBovTdas Te éxd- 
orote ol okwmrovres), while Schneider 
finds only a “lusus in verbis atque in con- 
sociatione singularis et pluralis.” Neither 
of these suggestions meets the situation. 


32 Sto—Kdy étiody 4: ‘two, in any 
case, lit. ‘if there be even anything at 
all,’ i.e. ‘whatever there be.’ So also 
Schneider. The subject to 6rvdy 7 is 
impersonal, and not the city, as Jowett 
seems to suppose. 

trodenta. On this—comparatively rare 
—termination of the dual feminine in 
Plato see Roeper de dual. usu Fi. 
pp:-3 f Cf 1x 587 (Biz: 

423A 6 evdoxuetv. Stallbaum and 
others read doxety with one inferior 
MS. But evdoxmety is at least equally 
good: ‘great, I do not say in fame, but 
great in the true sense of the word 
“oreat.”’ gowopootvn is a city’s truest 
greatness, not aggression, and ‘the ap- 
plauding thunder at its heels, Which men 
call Fame.” 

7  xtAtwv. Aristotle takes this. seri- 
ously as fixing the number of Plato’s 
érlxoupot (Pol. B 6. 12652 9), but it is 
only the minimum: see 423 B x. We 
hear of constitutions of a thousand very 
frequently throughout Greek political 
history, especially in the Greek colonies 
of Italy ; and Plato may have had some 
of these precedents in his mind, both 
here and in Pol. 292 B év xuidvdpw modet. 
See Whibley Gk. Oligarchzes pp. 134 ff. 
By Aristotle’s time the ruling Spartans, it 
is Interesting to notice, numbered under 
1000 (fol. B 9. 12703 29—31). See Grote 
Plato 11 p. 206 2. 

423 8 9g kal wodNatAactlas is the 
predicate to doxodoas, and xal means. 
‘even.’ So J. and C. rightly. 


Cy, hy. 
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e , ” 4 a \ , N / a \ 

HpeTEpoLs ApKXovow, ony Set TO péyeOos THY TOA TroLetc Oat Kal 

ey / 7 ov / > / \ ” / 2A 

NALKNH OVEN CONV KwWpav adopiaamevous THV ANAHV KYalpew Eav. 
, 14 7 s / 9 > / 

Tis, €bn, dpos; Oitpar pév, nv & eyo, Tovde: péxyps ob adv eOéry 
3 la ce / 4 : > / \ / \ an | 

avEopuevn eivar pla, wéxpe TovTOU avéeuv, Tépa Sé yj. Kai cards 
> n an 5 a 

OvKodv kai todto ad ado Tpoctaypa Tois PirAaks 

TO0CT tEo pur 4 \ / 4 / NGS sr 
poortd£ouer, ATTEW TAaVTL TpOT@, OTWS PNTE TMLKPG 7) TOMS 

la - / a fal 

éorar pte peyarn Soxovdaa, adr Tis ikavn Kal pla. Kat padrov 
3:37 yy > tal is \ 7 9S 3:5. 53) U 4 

y, &bn, tows avdtots mpoctatopev. Kal tovtou ye, nv © éyo, ére 

/ i ® \ a if 

pavroTepoy TOde, ov Kal Ev TO TpocHev errevncOnpev AéEyovTES, 

¢ 8 / Se, aA , a y” / > \ 

@S O€0l, €av TE THY hAdKwV TLS Pavros Exyovos YévNTAaL, ELS TOUS 

+ Di. N > / 2h, > bs fal ba al ? 

adXovs avrov atrotéutrec Oa, éav T | éx THY GXAWY GTrOVdatos, Ets 
AN / r ,’ r 

tTovs pUAaKkas. TodTo 5 éBovrAEeTO SnAovv, OTL Kal Tovs addoUS 

/ \ av / n a 

TONTAS, TpOS O Tis TepuKEV, TPds TODTO eva Tpos ev ExacTov Epyov 
mn” ¢ 5) a an 

del Komiferv, draws av Ev TO avTOdD émiTNSevwV ExaTTOS [1 TOAXOL, 

> > fa 3 

arn’ eis yiyvntat, Kal otw On EvuTraca 4 TOS pia PUNTaL, 

b) \ \ > a 

GaNrAa pn Torral. “Kote yap, pn, TodTo éxelvou apixpoTepor. 


nr io > ip il lal 
Ovxodyr, hv S éya, obTos av ein Kal KarXoTOS Gpos TOFS 


22. avrov II: avrav A. 


423 p—424c Our city must not be 
tncreased beyond the limtts essential to tts 
unity. It will be the duty of the Guardians 
to see to this, as well as to assign the 
children to their proper classes tn the State. 
These and similar duties will be easy, of 
our educational curriculum ts stedfastly 
upheld; and tt will readily appear that 
the principle of community should also 
be applied to matrimony and procrea- 
tion. Our citizens will thus improve as 
one generation succeeds another. We must 
forbid all innovations in music and 
gymnastic because they are productive of 
political change. 

4238 14 péxpt—rrépa Sé prj. The 
extent to which the city may safely in- 
crease beyond 1000 mporo\euobvres (and 
the necessary farmers etc.) is therefore left 
to the judgment of the guardians. Like 
every natural organism, it should grow to 
the limits prescribed for it by nature (cf. 
424Amn.); but Plato probably conceived 
of it even in its maturityas relatively small. 
The regulations about marriage and the 
interchange between the different classes 
would be easier to work if the State was 
not too large. See also on yAlwy in 
423 A, and on the general subject New- 


man’s Politics of Aristotle 1 pp. 313— 
315. 

423 C 18 peydAn Soxotca: ‘seeming- 
great*: see 422 E. 

19 tows points the irony, which is 
continued in @avddrepov. 

20 mpdoev. Ill 415 B,C zm. 

423D 24 ékacrov: with éva, not of 
course with épyov, as Hartman seems to 
suppose. With what follows cf. Laws 
847 B dvaryKkafivTwy eva wovov addr\a wh 
mo\ovs elvae and infra 443 E. 

26 plo—daddd pj modAat. Aristotle’s 
criticism (Pol. B 2. 12612 17—> 15) is 
interesting, but captious. Plato would 
entirely agree with him that 7d toov 76 
dvrimerrovlds ower Tas TodtTelas. ‘The 
reciprocity of services and functions’ 
between the three classes is the very 
foundation of Plato’s city, which is far 
from being an undifferentiated unity. It 
is rather a év éx mo\NGy, the moda being 
the three divisions of the State. See 
Susemihl and Hicks l.c. 1 p. 215. pvyrau 
should be noted; unity of this kind is 
Kata pvow. 

27 @piKpotepov is still ironical. In 
what follows Plato speaks his real mind : 
cf. Laws 813 D. 
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if lol 
Obrot, jv & eyo, © ayabé "Adciwavte, ws Sokevev av Tis, TadTA 


lal / H > \ ‘2 a 
mora Kal peydra avtois mpootdtTopev, ' ddAa TavTa dadda, E 


a a > > \ Uh 
édv TO AEyomevov ev péya huArAdTTwCL, “adrOV 5 avTL mEeyadou 


e I 
tKQVOV. 


fal "e \ / 
Ti rodro; éby. Tyv radetav, nv 8 eyo, Kal tpodnv. 


S 4 / a 
édy yap ed Tadevouevor péTproe avdpes yiyvovTal, TavTAa TavTAa 
7 a e n / ie 
padias dudovrat Kai ddr ye, boa viv Hpels TapadeiTroper, THY 


an lal n 1h vA n n 
TE TOV YUVALKOV KTHOW Kal yanov Kal TadoTrouas, Ort | del TATA 424 


\ \ I. n 
KATA THY Tapolmiay TavTA 6 TL UGALTTA KoLWa TA Hirwv TroLEta Oat. 


. 5 i By 
’OpOoTata yap, én, yiyvour dv. Kat pnp, eirrov, wodutela, éavTrep 


¢) le 
dmaké opunon ev, Epxetas doTrep KUKAOS avEavomérn. 


Tpopy yap 


423 E 30 évpéya. év balances roAhd: 
we need but one regulation, ‘ the proverbial 
one great thing, or rather not great, but 
adequate.’ J. and C. err in translating 
ixavdv ‘‘to a sufficient extent”; and Stall- 
baum in making Neydmevoy ‘quod dice- 
bamus.” & péya is illustrated by J. and 
C. from Pol. 297 A. 

32 €¥ tatSevdpevor. Does this refer 
to the scheme of education already given, 
or is it a promise of the philosopher’s 
training in Books vi and vil? Krohn 
takes the former view (7/. S¢. p. 127), 
and (if we have regard only to the pre- 
ceding discussion) it must be allowed that 
this is the natural interpretation of Plato’s 
words. At the same time, it is not easy 
to see how the musical education of 11 
and 111 would enable the guardians to 
grasp such a conception as the commu- 
nity of wives and children. And in the 
later books Plato expressly declares that 
the training necessary for the Rulers was 
inadequately discussed before: see VI 
497 Cff., 502 D. For these reasons we 
must, I think, suppose that Plato when 
he wrote these words was thinking of the 
education still to be provided. Cf. also 
Ill 414A. P 

33. THY TE TOV yuvatKkay KTA. is the 
first mention of communism in wives 
and children. According to an ingenious 
chorizontic theory, it was this sentence 
which inspired the Zeclesiazwsae of Ari- 
stophanes, to whose caricature Plato 
replies in Book v (Stein de Ar. Eccles. 
arg. etc. and Brandt Zur LAntwick. d. 
fl. Lehre v. ad. Seelentheilen, p. 6). See 
on the whole subject App. I to Book v. 
In ydéuov and matdomotas there is a 
kind of zeugma: for krfjow suits only 


ywatkav. Plato marks the difference by 
placing re after rj and not after Tév. 
yduous (conjectured by Richards) would 
depend on dudpovrar; but didpovrar ya- 
pous Kal madomolas is surely an impos- 
sible expression. 

424A 2 Kowd ta pirtov. “Locus 
brevitatem loquendi paullo insolentiorem 
habet, quam sic explico: de? mavra raira 
6 TLpdLoTa ToLetaPat KOLA, WoTE KATA THY 
Tapoulay Kowa Ta Piwy elvar” (Schnei- 
der). Hartman’s proposal to omit ra 
gidwv has much in its favour. It is more 
elegant to suggest than quote so familiar 
a proverb; and the note 7a ¢i\wy might 
well have been added by a scribe upon 
the margin. In v 449C on the other 
hand the addition of 7a ¢idwy is appro- 
priate and right. 

3 dplotara KTA. Adimantus accepts 
the principle, both here and in v 449C. 
The doubts which he expresses later con- 
cern not the principle, but the tpémos 
Ths kowwvias (ib.). It is obvious that the 
principle xowda ra ¢idwv might be applied 
to marriage etc. in a sentimental kind of 
way, without involving such a kind of 
community as is afterwards described. 
As Rettig points out (Proleg. p. 95 7.), 
Adimantus takes 6 7. pddiora as “in 
quantum fieri posset maxime.” 

4 epxeraukrd.: ‘goes on growing likea 
circle.’ SoSchneider, rightly. Others take 
kbKdos (1) as a hoop or wheel—‘“ goes on 
with accumulating force like a wheel” 
(J. and C.), or (2) as an ever-widening 
circle in ruffled water (Krohn, Herwerden 
etc.). As to (2), kUkAos cannot mean a 
circle in water, unless we insert év dart, 
which Herwerden has the audacity to do. 
If we adopt the first solution, we make 
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Ni / \ / a > 
kal Taldsevors ypnot) ombouevn pices ayabds eurro.el, Kal ad 5 
/ \ 7 7 
pucers YpynoTal TovavTns Tadetas avTiAawBavomevas &tt BerXTlous 


éy Tols adAos Coots. 


na / 4 a f 
Brady mpotépwv pvovtat els Te THANG Kal eis TO yervav,! Somep Kab 
> Seat > »” 
Eexos x’, pn. 


‘Os toivuy dia Bpayéwv 


eimreiv, TovTOv avOeKtéov Tois eruedntais THs TodEws, bras AV 
avTovs fn XaOn SiapOapév, GAA Tapa TdvTa adbTd purdtTwor, 
TO fn vewTepiCew mepl yuuvactiKnY Te Kal povoLKY Tapa THY 
TaEW, GAN ws oldov Te wddLcTa pvdrdtrew, PoBouvpévous Grav Tus 


Aéyn, OS THY GOLOnY 


HadXov Ertppovéove avOpwTrot, 


Ws > / 
TLS GELOOVTETOL VEWTATN GuhiTérHTaL, 


\ Ue Se / / 
C! un worddxus Tov TounTHY Tis olnTas éyeL OK dopaTa véa, GAA 
, , lol / fal lol 
TpOTOV MONS VEOV, Kal TovTO eau. 


lal > ee) ? lal \ 
det & ovr émaiwely TO 


a YA ¢ / Bs \ ie] 
TOLOVTOV oUTE UTOAAMPavEeLY* Eld05 yap KaLVOV MoVaLKHS meTAaBAr- 


> tf > / iZ a n 
Rew evraBnréov ws ev Ow KiwduvEetovTa: OVdapov yap KLVODVTAaL 


KUKAos a specific kind of circle: but 
nothing in the context warrants this. It 
is also very doubtful if avéavouévn can= 
‘with accumulating force’: certainly «v- 
KAos avédverac could not bear this mean- 
ing; and to exclude avgavouévy from the 
comparison (as J. and C. also suggest) 
renders wamep kUKdos practically otiose. 
The fact is that the growth of a natural 
(kara piow) city is just like the drawing 
of a circle in Plato’s way of thinking. 
Like a circle it grows and expands, like 
a circle too, when its zenith is passed, it 
narrows to the inevitable end. Here it 
is only the growth which is dwelt upon; 
but Womep k’ikNos seems to warn us of 
impending decay and foreshadow Books 
vilI—1x. For more on this point see 
my Number of Plato pp. 58—62. avéga- 
vouévn is ‘growing’ in the widest sense 
i.e. reaching its full maturity of size and 
strength and beauty; but in what follows 
Plato characteristically confines himself 
to what he conceived to be a city’s truest 
growth, the improvement of the citizens. 

tpodp yap KTA. Plato seems therefore 
to hold that acquired characters can be 
transmitted to posterity. The general 
sentiment may be illustrated by the 
quaint catches sung by choirs of old men, 
men in their prime, and boys at Sparta: 


(1) “Awes rox’ ques GAkiwor veavia, (2) 
‘Apes 6€ y elués’ ef d¢ dys, melpay Ad Be, 
(3) Apes dé 7 écoduecba mod Kdppoves 
(ap. Plut. Zyc. 21. 3). Cf. v 460A. 

7 es TO yevvav—{dos. Cf. Vv 
459 A fi. 

4248 g Tovrov is not intended to 
anticipate the éws clause, but means— 
like atré below—our system of educa- 
tion. This is clear from diap@apév, which 
is the antithesis to owgouévn above, and 
like it, is said of the madela. 7d ph 
vewreplgew is in loose apposition to avré. 

13. THv—dudurélynrar. Od. 1 351f. 
Thy yap dordhy waddov Emrkeloua’ dvOpw- 
mot xTX. Plato’s variant probably points 
to a different recension; for émppoved- 
ovow (sic)* émaxovovow in Hesychius seems 
to refer to the same passage (Schneider). 
For the sentiment cf. Pind. O/. 9. 48 
aiver dé madavdv pev olvoy, dvOea 5 turer | 
vewrépwv, Xen. Cyr. 1 6. 38 and many 
other illustrations in Smyth Greek Melic 


Poets p. 174. 
424c 16 moAddNakis. 422C 2. 
17 Tpdtov wdys véov. Pind. O/. 3. 4 


Moica 8’ otrw wor wmapeordko veotiyahov 
evpovtTe Tpdmov. Pindar would incur 
Plato’s censure for these words. 

18 ‘trodapBdverv: i.e. understand 
such to be the poet’s meaning. 
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a n a 7 a / 
MOVCLKHS TPOTTOL AVEV TOALTLKOV VOMwY TOV pmeyioTwV, WS PHot TE 


Adpov kal éyo reiBopa. 
Oés TOV TEeTELopLEVOY. 


IV. | To 8) dudraxrypiov, nv & eyo, ws gouxev, évtad0a mov D 


\ ¢ ig 
Kai éué roivuv, én 0 ’Adcipwavtos, 


lal a lal / yy 
oixodountéov Tots PvAakw, év povorxyn. “H yobv mrapavomia, dn, 


20 povotKys Tpdtrot. In later musi- 
cal theory rpézro was technically used to 
denote the three varieties of musical com- 
position—voukds, diOvpauBikds, TparycKds. 
They were called rpémo (according to 
Aristid. Quint. p. 30 Meib.) because they 
expressed different psychical characters 
(dua 7d cwvenpaivew mws TO HO0s Kara 
Ta pédn THS Stavolas), because, in short, 
they were piunuatra tpbrwv. Plato’s 
povoikhs tpdmo. need not however be 
confined to Aristides’ three varieties. On 
the connexion between musical and poli- 
tical changes see Laws 7oo A—7OI D. 
The connexion was recognised universally 
throughout Greece, and particularly at 
Sparta, where—as Pausanias (III 12. 10) 
tells us—Timotheus had his lyre con- 
fiscated for adding to it four new strings: 
cf. also Cic. de Leg. 11 39. Wherever in the 
ancient Greek 7éMs the conception of the 
individual is hardly separated from that 
of the citizen, moral and political changes 
are believed to go hand in hand; and the 
effect of music on morality is explained in 
III 400 D—4go1 A: cf. Laws 673 ATH mev 
tolvuy THs puvAs méxpe THs PuxAs mpods 
dperis madelay ovk oth SyTwa Tpdov 
avoudocapev jovorxyv. Bosanquet raises 
the question whether musical innovations 
are the cause or only the symptoms of 
political. Plato, I think, regarded them 
primarily as the cause (Zaws ll.cc.). We 
can better understand their effect if we 
remember that they were accompanied 
by changes not only in rhythm, but also 
in the quality, ethical and otherwise, of 
the words sung; and if we also bear in 
mind the enormous influence of the theatre 
in Greek life. The latter point is em- 
phasized in this connexion by Plato 
(Il.cc.) and Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. XIV 
31). See on the whole subject Newman’s 
Politics of Aristotle 1 pp. 359—369 and 
Nettleship Hedlenica pp. 123—130. 

oynoi—Adpov. III 400 B 7. 

21 Tolvvv=‘also’: see I 339D 2. 

424D—427A Our Guardians must 
above all things guard against changes in 


musical education. Musical innovations 
even if sanctioned only in play soon make 
themselves felt in every quarter of the 
State. The spirit of law and virtue must 
be infused into children even through thet 
pastimes. For this reason, we should not 
neglect details of adress and manners, 
although they call for no special enact- 
ments, but will readily conform to the 
spirit of our rules about education. Many 
other individual points may safely be left 
to our guardians, if only God vouchsafes 
to them the preservation of our laws; 
otherwise tt is in vain for them to pass 
law upon law, acting like those who hope 
to cure their diseases by contenually chang- 
ing thetr medicines. As nothing but a 
complete change in their habits will bene- 
Jit such men, so only a revolution will 
cure a state which is stmilarly situated. 
Such cities honour and make proud the 
men who minister to their desires; but 
the true statesman does not care to cut the 
Hydra. Ina bad city, petty legislation ts 
useless; in a good, superfluous. 

424 Dp ff. This section has a certain 
historical interest from its scarcely-veiled 
impeachment of Athenian politics and 
manners: see on 425 A, 425 C, 426. 

23 pvAaktTYplov—povorky. jovccK7) is 
at once the vital and the most vulnerable 
—see next note—part of our State; hence 
the guard-house must be built in Music. 
év is quasi-local, as évrad@a mov shews; 
we shall confuse the metaphor if we sup- 
pose (as some have done) that Music is 
itself the guard-house. 

24 YW yotv—atry. atirn is  év pov- 
atxy. Madvig’s suggestion ravry should 
not be accepted; it would make zapa- 
vouia ‘lawlessness’ in general, whereas 
Socrates’ reply and Adimantus’ next re- 
mark shew that only 7 duovcos mapavoula 
(Laws 7oo D) is meant. apavoula is 
aptly used of heterodoxy in music, thanks 
to the musical sense of véuos. Cf. infra 
424 E and Shorey in Chicago Studies in 
Cl. Phil. 1 p. 222.4. The position of 
air increases its emphasis. 
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padias aitn ANavOdver Tapadvopévn. Nai, pny, os év rrabias ye 25 
y \ ec \ > st >? / > \ Ni ? / ya 
péper Kal ws KaKxov ovdév éepyafopuévn. Ode yap épydteras, épn, 
Gro Ye 7) KATA opLKpoV ElaoiKLoapévn Hpgua UmToppel Tmpos TA 

” iN \ > / > \ / > \ + > / 
On Te Kal Ta emiTNdSevpata’ ex 5é TovTwY Els TA TPOS AAAHAOUS 
EvpBorara peilov éxBaiver: éx Sé by Tov EvpBoraiwv epxera 


at 
€7TL 


€ws dy teXeuvTooa Tavta idia nal Snuocia avatpéw 
Ss J b t ne o t Pp 7) 
Aoxet pot, Ep. 


? ? / WA Lote te! 
& éy@: ottw TovT exer; 


| \ / ‘N Ve \ a 5 , > / 
TOUS VOMOVS Kal TONLTELAS GDY TOANH, O LwHKpates, acedyeia, 


Kiev, nv 
> lal A 2 b an 
Ovxodyv, 0 €& apyis 


> la a © ye \ > if > N al 
eXéyouev, Tots HueTépots Tratoly evvopwTépou evOds Tradids peOeK- 
, a an / Zi, 
TéOV, WS Tapavomov yiyvouevns avTHS Kal Taidwy ToLovTwY évvo- 
/ - Y ’ , 
poous Te Kal omrovdaious €& | a’tav advdpas avEavecOar advvatov 


BA 
ov; 


Ilas 8 ovyi; bn. “Otay 8% dpa cards apEdpwevos Taides 


/ > , \ an an > / / ) ie 
mraife evvopiay dia THS wovoikhs eiodéEwvtat, TAAL TOvVaYTioV 


x? / bd f s , \ ” 2 na by \ 
H Kelvols els TavTa Evvétretat TE Kai av&et, éTravopOodca el TL Kai 
, an Y 3 A , \ 
MpoTEpov THS TOAEWS ExetTo. “AdXnOH pévTo., Eby. Kai ta cpixpa 
Yj fa a 5 J td & \ 
dpa, eitov, Soxodvta eivar voutma é&evpicxovaw ovTor, & ot 


/ > / LA 
TPOTEpov aTwWANUVGAY TAVTG. 


Tlota; 


\ fi / a 
Ta rovade: ouyas Te TOV 


25 év taduas ye pépe. Plato is 
animadverting on the common view that 
music should be cultivated mpds mardidv 
rather than mpds madelav. Aristotle al- 
lows a threefold use of music—for pastime 
(3adcé), education, and the rational em- 
ployment of leisure: Po/. 8 5. 13397 16 
and ° rq ff. 

27. vmoppet KTA.: as a gentle river 
may become a destructive torrent before 
its course is ended. The sentence elo- 
quently describes the decay of Athenian 
music, character, and politics from the 
simplicity of earlier times, as appears 
from Laws 7oo A—7orI D. See also on 
oi mpoTepov 425 A. For modirelas Hart- 
man would read the singular; but the 
plural is more forcible. Laws and con- 
stitutions are overthrown by the devouring 
flood. avy in Plato (as in good Attic 
generally) is rare; one of its recognised 
uses is in modal phrases of this kind, 
especially where (as here and in VI 492 B, 
VIII 564, X 619 B) the style seeks eleva- 
tion: cf. Lina De praep. usu. Plat. pp. 32 
—34 and Mommsen Beztrige z. d. Lehre 
v. a. Gr. Praep. pp. 376 Ff. 

4245 32 5—édéyonev: ‘as we were 
trying to say at the outset,’ ie. of this 
discussion 424 A. No sfecific reference 


to an earlier part of the dialogue is 
intended: at all events II 377 B is not 
in point. According to Plato madd 
should—(to borrow a saying of Aristotle’s) 
—radevev mpos THv modretav—educate 
children in the spirit of their common- 
wealth: Zaws 798 B ff. Conversely, 
Aristotle reminds us, education is itself 
the older boys’ rattle (Po/. 8 6. 1340> 30). 
It should be noted that macdc&s (cf. raigew 
in 425 A) refers like mad.ds in D above to 
music; if music is to be a pastime, it 
must be one which is évvouos. In évvopw- 
Tépov and mapayduou there may also be 
a play on the musical sense of véuos: cf. 
424 D 2. 

34 ToLovTwY: Viz. Tapavouwr. 

4254 4 ‘xelvois: those whom Adi- 
mantus in effect described in 424 D. See 
also next note. 

6 ot mpdtepov: ‘their predecessors’ 
(Jowett), i.e. the predecessors of our 
citizens. The expression betrays the fact 
that Plato is now censuring the decay of 
Athenian manners, as of Athenian music 
and character in 424 D. In égevploxovow 
—rdvra Plato speaks as if his regulations 
were, a programme for the reform of his 
native city. Cf. Krohn 7, St. pp. 32, 
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’ ; / \ 
mapa mpecBuTépos, as mpémer, kal Katakdices Kai B 


\ A > / 
vravactacels Kal yovéwy Oeparreias, Kal Koupas ye Kal auTreXoVvas 


\ na \ \ wv 
Kal UTrodéces Kal GOV TOV TOV THMaTOS TXNMATLOMOV Kal TAA 


7 Qn Xx > Yi 
doa TOLAUTA.  OVK olEL; 


evnes: 


"Eyoye. 


al Q? > ia ig 
Nopobetety 6 avta oipat 


? xX I / \ 
ovTE Yap Tou yiyveTas ovT dv pelveley oyYM TE Kal 


ypaupmacw vowobernOévta. Ids yap; Kuvdvvever yoov, nv & eyo, 


a ¢ y a \ 
@ Adciwavte, ék THS Tratdeias 6TroL dv TLS Opunon, ToLavTa | cat C 


\ € / Ss 
Ta ETT OMLEVa e€lVval. 
Ti / * 

b pajy ; 


‘ > / > NEN , Ni Dy Ni > ie 
veavixov aToBaiveww avTo  ayabov 7) Kal TovvavTion. 


7 © os. 
ETLYELPHT ALLL VomoOETEty. 


Eixotas y, &pn. 


3 » n 
7) OVK Gel TO OfoLloy OV OmoLloy TapaKanel ; 
lal 3 n Xn > 6 Vs \ 
- Kal rerevtadv 6, oiuar, haiwev av els ev TL TENEOV Kal 


Ti yap ovx ; 


, \ \ , 5 ni a > Bn 2 \ n 
Kyo HEV TOLVUY, ELTTOV, Oud TAUTQA OVK AV ETL TA TOLAUTA 


Ti dé; & mpos Pear, 


425A,B 7 ovydste—toaira. Cf. 
Ar. Clouds 961—1023. Aristophanes 
mentions the ovyal twv vewrépwy (963), 
the vravacrdces (993), the yovéwy Oepa- 
Teiae (9945 998), and various details of 
TOU cwpyaTos oxnmaTLGMds (973, 983). 

8 Katakdloes means literally ‘set- 
tings down,’ i.e. causing or permitting 
others to sit down, as when the Spartans, 
for example, in the well-known story, 
made way for the aged stranger at the 
Panathenaea (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 52. 
235 D). Cf. xkaraxXivayres in 420 E and 
11 363 c. The word—which has been 
curiously misunderstood—is coupled with 
bravdoraots also in Arist. Ath. Vic. 1X 2. 
11652 28. See also Xen. Mem. 11 3. 16. 
After mpémec supply ovyay out of ovyds. 
The older editors read ws for ds with 
several detertoris notae MSS. 

9 Kal—yé with xouvpds marks the 
transition to a new class of particulars: 
cf. Crit. 47B, Gorg. 450D al. Hartman 
should not have suggested kail—re. It was 
the Spartans who laid greatest stress upon 
the points enumerated here: cf. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 3. 5, Plut. Cleom. 9. 1 (ketperOac 
Tov pwoTaKka Kal mpooéxev Tols vdpois). 
See also Xen. Cyr. VIII 7. Io. 

425 8B 12 ovre yap—vopolernbévra. 
Plato means that specific enactments are 
powerless either to produce or to maintain 
civilities and proprieties of this kind. 
The flowers of civilisation must bloom 
naturally, or not at all. With the general 
sentiment of this passage cf. Isocr. Areop. 
41 deity OE Tods dpOws mohtT evopevous ov 
Tas oTOdS éumiTAavaL ypaupyaTwv adN’ év 
Tais wuxats éxew 70. dixacov’ ot} yap Tots 


Wndlopaci ade Tots Oe Kaas olketaOar 
TQS TONELS. 

14 6mot—etyar: ‘‘the bent given by 
education will determine all that follows” 
(D. and V.): “ wohin einer die Richtung 
durch die Erziehung bekommen hat, dem 
auch das folgende entspricht ” (Schneider). 
The sense is satisfactory, nor is the ap- 
parent correlation of émo and rovatira 
a sufficient reason for impugning the text, 
as (in common with Dobree and others) 
I formerly did. 6my (so Ast with g) 
would convey the idea of direction more 
precisely than 67ro, but as the route is 
determined by the goal, we may be 
satisfied. Of the various emendations— 
émot’ (Heller), 6zrotos (Stallbaum, who 
afterwards recanted), dmolas (Dobree)— 
that of Dobree deserves high praise for 
elegance and point. The meaning would 
be ‘as is the education from which one 
starts, so is the sequel’; and for ézolas 
=€£ dmolas we might compare III 402 A, 
VII 520 D. I once thought of dmola ay 
Tis 6puy 7, but am now content with the 
text as it stands. 

425 c 16 Tehevrav—ayaBdy. Ct 
424 A édvmep amak dpuhon eB, epxera 
womep KUKos avéavomuern. 

18 ovK dy éru. On é7u see III 412 Bx. 

19 tt 8€; wTA. ‘Once more: in 
heaven’s name, said I, these market- 
troubles about contracts which the diffe- 
rent classes of citizens make with one 
another in the market-place etc.—shall 
we condescend to make laws about any 
of them?’ I have placed a mark of 
interrogation after 7é 6é (quid vero ?): 
cf. 422D z. and 426A. This increases the 
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»” "A X 3 lal if / 

epnv, Tade Ta ayopaia EvuBoraiwy te trépt Kat ayopav exacToL 

a \ > / YA > \ t 5 fe. 

& Tpos aNAHXovs EvpSarrovowr, ef 5é! Borer, Kal yerporexviKay 

\ / \ an fal 
mept EvpBoratwv Kal Aovdopioy Kal aixeias Kai duKaVv AnEEws Kal 
fal / n >» > 

SucacTav KaTacTAacEws, Kal ef TOV TEAOV TLWEs 7 Tpakers 7) Oéceus 

5) a? > N 5) ’ \ ny 

avayKkaiol elow 1 KaT ayopas  ALuévas, 7) Kal TO TapaTray 

) We BY Rs NEN ae: NONE ” a 

AYOPAVOMLKA ATTA 7) ATTUVOMLKA 7) EAXLWEVLKA 7) GOA AX ToLaTA, 
/ / / na 

TOUTWY TOAMNHTOMEV TL VomoOETEV; "~AXN ovK aELoV, En, avdpact 

a > Cal / n lal 

Kadois Kayabois émitattew: Ta ToANa yap avToV, boa Set vomo- 

Bernoaa bat, |! padiws Tov evpy Nai, & ire, fav Ye 
éT) » | Pa S €UPNTOUGL. at, @ pire, eltov, €av ¥ 
X b] lal lal / an / e BA f 

Geos avtois 6160 cwTnpiay Tov vopov wv EutrpocVev SindrOopev. 
’ . if 5 > f \ nr fe 

Ee d5€ pn ye, 7 0 6s, ToAAA ToLradra TUéuevos adel Kal érravopOov- 

\ , a ow ae ae, - ‘ 

pevoe Tov Btov ScaTeAovow, olopevor eTIANerOat TOD BEdrTiaToV. 
te UZ / \ 

Aéyers, pny eyo, BudcecOat Tovs ToLvovTovs BaTEp TOVS KApVOYTAS 


- \ > AL CN AS) / 2 a a , 
Te Kal ovK €GéXovTas UO axoAacias ExBAvat Trovnpas SvaiTns. 


20. Tdade Il: om. A. 22. 


moumay AIL g. 29. 


Nigews gi Mies AE. ay. 
dijAOopey APG: HOowev AIT. 


Tapamay =: 


emphasis on & mpds Oewv: cf. I 332 C @ 
mpos Atos, qv & éyd, ef ody kT. Her- 
werden puts the pause after rade, where 
it is less suitable; others wrongly omit the 
word. ade (see cr. .) cannot well be 
dispensed with: it means ‘these familiar’: 
cf. 111 403 E, and for the omission in A 
Introd. § 5. UHerwerden also cuts out 
a&yopata on account of Kar’ dyopdy, but 
the reduplication is quite in Plato’s way. 
The postponement of & throws emphasis 
on Kar’ ayopay, and thereby helps to con- 
trast dyopata EvpBddara with yerporexvixa 
etc.: cf. III 390B. It is natural to see in 
this sentence a reference to the judicial 
and mercantile arrangements of Athens 
and her empire: see 424 D 7. 

425D 21 YXELpoTEeXviK@v KTA. XELpO- 
Texvixa EvpBddaca are contracts with 
builders and the like (Zaws 920 D). 

22 8ikov Arj~ews means simply ‘the 
bringing of lawsuits’: originally ‘ obtain- 
ing (by lot) one’s rights,’ hence ‘obtaining 
leave to claim one’s rights’ (Meier and 
Schémann Jzt. Process pp. 790°—794). 
The reading Ajées (see cv. 2.) cannot be 
defended. 

23 Qéoes: not ‘the imposition of 
taxes’ (L. and S.), but ‘the payments,’ 
as mpdéeus is ‘ the exactions.’ 

24 TO Tapdtay means ‘in general,’ 


“ generally.’ 
never (I believe) so used, not even in 
Tim. 64 E cited by Baiter. Regulations 
on nearly all the points here specified are 
laid down in the Laws: on EvuBdraa 
913 A ff., 920 D ff., on Aodopia 934 E ff., 
on aikela (unprovoked assault) 879 B ff., 
on diay AHEts 949 C, On StkagTwY KaTd- 
oracis 767 A ff., 956 B ff., on dordvomor 
and ayopdvouc. 763 C ff. There is no 
taxation in the city of the Zaws (847 B). 

27 Kadots kaya0ois. Cf. VI 489 E 7. 

doa Sel vowoleryoac ar shews that 
Plato does not wish to leave all these 
matters undefined by legislation; but the 
legislation is to come from the guardians 
he has educated. One reason is that laws 
on matters of this kind can never be final: 
cf. Laws 769 D. If the guardians are true 
tothe spirit of Plato’s commonwealth, 
they will easily frame such minor regula- 
tions, and re-adjust them—should it prove 
necessary—from time to time. The effort 
to obtain finality (ol6wevo. émAnperOar 
rod BeAricrov) in such matters is fore- 
doomed to failure (cf. 426 £), and no 
one makes it, until he has forgotten the 
real foundation of a nation’s greatness, 
and -lost his sense of the proportion of 
things. This is Plato’s meaning. 
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TO mapmav (see cr. n.) IS 


fe) 
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5 l - 
Tlavy péev odv. Kai pov | obtot ye yapiévtws Siatedovow. 
\ / t , \ 
latpevdmevor yap ovdey Tepaivovow, TANVY ye TOLKLAMTEPA Kal 
lal , ’ ot 2) ‘ 
petlw@ Trovovet TA voonmaTa, Kal ael édarifovTes, éav TLS PappwaKkov 
» lal / , BA lal 
oupBovrevon, bro TovTov écecOas vyveis. Ilavu yap, édn, TOY 
oUTM KauVvoYTwY Ta ToLaUTAa TAON. 
> / \ a ” f) e A f) \ x 07 Sp ¢ 
ov Yaplev, TO TavtTwy exOroTov HyeioBat TOV TaAANOH NEyovTa, OTL, 
, ’ \ , t Ves a 
mpi av peOvwv Kal éumismrapevos Kal appodiataloy Kal apyov 


, | ” t ” , ” \ he mR) §. \ 
TTAVONTAL,  OUTE pappaka OUTE KQAUVGELS OUTE TOMLAL OV au ETT @ ab 


Ov 


»” \ \ Lal Ly / / ct? ” 
épyn* TO yap Tw EV AEyovTL KaNeTTAalVELY OVK EXEL 


“ / ’ \ ’ , 
avTov ovdé TEpiaTTa OVS AAO THY TOLOVTwWY OvdEV OVNGEL ; 
FF a 
mavu yaplev, 


f bY b) / od ” b) , ¢ ” a t 
xapw. Ov érawérns et, Ebnv éyw, ws EolKas, TOV TOLOVT@Y 
a” / 
avdpov. Ov pévtot pa Dia. 
ar qd ¢. a 
V. OvSd dv % rods dpa, Step dptu édéyomev, OAN ToLovTOV 


Lal ? > / A > / , > \ > / 0 
TOLn, OUK e€Tralvécel. 7%) OV alvovtal aot TavTov épyalecOar 
a / ¢e a , / 
TOUTOLS TOY TOAEWY Goal KAKwS TrOALTEVOMEVaL | TPOayopEVOVaL 
lal \ ‘ fol / ae \ lal 
Tols ToNiTals THY pev KATAaTTACLY THS TOhEWS GANV pH KLVELD, 


¢ > , A BY an Py Lol, ra 8 DN fal WA 
@S atroNavoupévous, OS A@AV TOUTO Pe os av opas OUT®W 


4. vyiets Bg: byejs All. 


av’rov AMT: a’tav A?. 


Q- 


426A 2 Ary ye xtd. If the text 
is sound we must take mAjv ye as mrAHV 
ye 6re (which H. Wolf was wishful to 
restore) and kat before del édrifovres 
as=zdgue (with Stallbaum), unless we 
supply didyouoe or the like by a sort of 
zeugma after éA\mlgovres. As regards kai 
del édmigovres, J. and C. hold that the 
participle is resumed from ldarpevdpevor ; 
but the effect of this interpretation is very 
harsh, because latpevéuevor goes so closely 
with ovdév mepalvovor as almost to form 
a single expression. It is not ‘they make 
no advance, submitting to a cure and 
always hoping,’ but ‘they make no ad- 
vance under treatment.’ The troublesome 
kal before éAmlgovres is omitted by some 
inferior Mss, is dotted in g, and apparently 
erased in %. I once conjectured zroodvres, 
comparing Crztzas 109 B rAnv od —Biaf6- 
evor, but it is perhaps safer to acquiesce 
in the Ms reading. Diimmler (Chrox. 
Beitr. pp. g—11) believes that Isocrates 
Antid. 62 expressly alludes to this passage. 
Isocrates at all events censures Tovs é7u- 
TAHTTOVTAS Tots viv duapTavouévors in 
words that might easily refer to Plato. 
See also on 426. 


5 avtav—pevwov. On the plural 
passing into the singular see I 347 A 7. 

4268 13 Tovdtov. Cf. 111 388 Dz. 

426C 15 mpoayopevovorKkTA. Athens 
is plainly in Plato’s mind. The Athenians 
carefully guarded their constitution by 
means of the ypady mapavouwv and the 
elaayyenla (see Gilbert’s Gk. Const. Ant. 
E.T. pp. 299, 304 ff.); but nowhere were 
Pndlowara so common, and in these the 
demagogue found a wide field for exercis- 
ing the arts of flattery and insinuation. Cf. 
Gilbert Bectrige sur tnnern Gesch. Athens 
PP: 7393: With drodavoupévous 8s cf. 
Ill 411 C 2., VIII 566 D (rdvras @ dv 
TEPLTVYX EVN). 

17 8s 8 dv odds «td. Diimmler 
(l.c.) takes this to be Isocrates, who is 
also—so he thinks—satirised in the similar 
passage VI 493 A ff., and elsewhere. If 
SO, gopos Ta meydda, olovrar TH ddAnOela 
moNirtkol elvat, and 7 ole.—mepi abrod 
(D, E) are sufficiently true and scathing. 
We must however observe that Plato is 
describing a type, and_the type is that 
of the demagogue rather than the merely 
academic and sophistical rhetorician, as 
appears from dewds 7 dmromdnpody and 
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Ti dé; nv & eyo: Tobe avTav 


B 


C 


D 
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TodTevouevous Hdvota Oeparevyn Kal yapitnrar bwotpéxwv Kal 
Tpoyiyvorkov Tas odetépas BovrAnces Kal Ta’tas Sevvds H arro- 
TAnpodv, ovTOS apa ayabos te Ectar avnp Kai codos Ta peyara 
Kal Tiunoetar vO chav; Tavrov pev odv, ébn, Ewouye Soxodar 
dpav, kal ov8 omwatiody éerawd. | Ti 8 ad; tods eOérovtas 
Gepatrevery Tas TolavTas TOrELS Kal TPOOVMOUpEVOUS OvK dyacaL 
Ths avopelas Te Kal evyepeias; "Eywy, én, TARY y baou eEn- 
TwatTnvTas UT avTa@v Kal olovTas TH adnOeia TodTLKOL elvaL, OTL 
érrawovvtat UT THY TOAAMY. Tlds Aéyers; OV TUYYIYyVeCKELS, 
nv & yo, Tots avdpdow ; 7) ole otdy 7’ eivar avdpl pun émvatapévp 
MeTpelv, ETEp@VY TOLOVT@Y TOAN@Y AEYyovTwY STL TETPATNXUS éoTLY, 
avtov tadta! un HryeicOar wept avtod; Ovdx ad, én, TodTO Ye. 
M)) Toivuy yarérrawe: Kal yap mov eioe MavT@Y yYaptécTaToL ob 
ToLovTol, vowoleTobvTés TE ola apt. SinOopev Kal éravopbodvTes, 
adel oidmevot Te Tépas evpHnoew TrEpl Ta év Tots EvpBoralors KaKoup- 
ynpata Kal mepl & viv bn éy@ Edeyov, ayvoodvTes OTL TO dvTL 
@omep  Tdpav téuvovow. Kai pny, | pn, ode adXo Ti ye Trovodow. 
*"Ey@ ev tolvuv, nv & eyo, TO ToLoUTOY Eldos VOMwY TépL Kal 
ToNTElas OUT ev KAK@S OUT év ed TodLTEVOMEVN TOAEL BOuNV av 


42608. These two types are cast insimilar. saying why. It is more appropriate than 


moulds; and Diimmler may be right in 
supposing that Plato thought of Isocrates 
as he wrote this satire, and pointed his 
shafts accordingly. If so, they hit the 
mark, and rankled, as it was natural they 
should. Isocrates apparently attempts 
a reply in his Aztzdoszs (Diimmler l.c. 

. 9). 
A ovtos dpa—torar. To insert ws 
after oros (as Richards proposes) would 
spoil the effect, and be grammatically 
awkward. Plato wishes to suggest the 
language of a proclamation ‘he shall be 
a good man and true,’ etc. dpa is enough 
(as Hartman notes) to mark the indirect: 
cf. 11 358 C 2. 

426D 24 dvBpelas—evxepelas : ‘cour- 
age and complaisance.’ evxepeia is not 
‘dexterity (L. and S., with the English 
translators), a meaning which the word 
never bears in Plato; but ‘ facilitas,’ 
‘humanitas,’ kind, obliging behaviour. 
“ Herzhaftigkeit und Gutmiithigkeit,” 
Schneider, rightly. 

28 rerpdmnxvs: ‘a six-footer.’ Diimm- 
ler (l.c.) questions this word, without 


a word expressing greater height; especi- 
ally if any personal allusion is intended. 
Isocrates was not an intellectual giant, 
nor would even his applauding contempo- 
raries (I think) have called him so. 

426 © 29 ov« at—rtoird ye: sc. 
otouat. The point.of aé is that Adi- 
mantus returned an affirmative answer 
last time (426 D). ovx é&y, which is 
generally read, has not sufficient au- 
thority, and is difficult to justify. For 
ov« ab cf. 111 393 D and infra 442 A. 

30 wdvTav xapiéotaro.. To this 
perhaps Isocrates replies in Azztid. 62 
xaprévrws ev elpyoar Tavita pyaovor, 
To yap 60 pOovicovew eirey (Diimmler 
l.c.). 

31 vowolcrodytes KTA. It improves 
the rhetorical effect to treat all the parti- 
ciples as coordinate, instead of making 
the first two dependent on the third, or 
the third subordinate to them. For this 
reason I have placed a comma after 
éravapOobvres. 

427A 3 ovr —@unv dv: ‘I should 
not have thought so’ were it not for these 
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tad ¢ b a \ v4 
dey Tov adnOwwov vopobérnv mpaypateverOar: €v TH pev OTL 

a a \ \ > fal x 
avodedn Kal mréov ovdév, év O€ TH, BTL Ta pev avTaY Kav 

A Cue A y 
doticoby eipor, Ta Sé STL avTOmaTa Errevow ex TOV EuTrpodber 
émiTnoeupaTov. 


‘Ti obv, &bn, ere dv huiv Nourov THs vopoOecias ein; Kai ey 
elrov 6te “Hyiv pev ovdév, TH pévtos “ArrorAXrXwvL TH ev AcdXdots 
Ta TE peylota Kal KdAMOTA Kal TpeTAa ToV vomobeTnUaGTwV. 
Ta rota; 48 6s. ‘lepdv te (Spices nat Ovoiar Kal drAdat Oeav 
Te Kat Saypovov Kal jpowv Oepatreiat, TeNeUTHTAVTOY TE ad OnKaL 
kal doa Tots éxel Set UmNpeTodvTas trAews adTods eye. Ta yap 
8) tTovadta oT ériatapeba pets oiKifovTés Te modu | ovdevi 
Arr Teicopeba, eav vodv éxapev, ovde ypnoopeOa eEnynTh, ANN 


12. 


TENET NTAVTWY TE FB: 


TekevtnodvTwy Allg. 


great authorities. Jowett misses the irony 
by neglecting the tense (‘I conceive that 
the true legislator will not trouble him- 
self,’ etc.). Tov adnOuvdv vouobérny and 
kav odortcobtv eFpor would strike home, if 
Tsocrates is meant. 

5 dvadhedn —eériryndevpdtev. For 
dvwpehh = has davwedés, an obvious 
‘correction.’ The plural, as Schneider 
observes, is supported by ra wey adrav 
(where av’rwy is also neuter). é7u after 
7a 6€ has been called in question by 
Stallbaum and Hartman. Taken strictly, 
it must depend on a verbal notion sup- 
plied out of mpayuarevecOar (Stallbaum) 
or Kav dorTiobv epor; but in a_half- 
adverbial phrase like ra 6é, we should 
not pry too closely into the grammatical 
construction. The effect is exactly like 
the English ‘ because some of them, etc., 
in other cases, because,’ etc. 

427 38,c ln all that appertains to 
temples and religious worship, as well as 
services paid to the dead, Apollo, the guide 
of our fathers, and indeed of all mankind, 
shall direct us. 

4278 tlovv Ktd. With this section 
of the Republic we should compare Vv 461 E, 
469 A, VII 540C, and Laws 738 Bff. Plato 
would fain be no iconoclast: his object 
is to purify, rather than to abolish, the 
old religion. He tries, in short, to put 
new wine into old bottles. In particular, 
when he makes Apollo preside at the 
foundation of his city (oikifovrés re modu 
ovdevi G\AW mevodueda), he is acting in 


accordance with the universal custom of 
the Greeks, who consulted the oracle at 
Delphi before planting colonies, and 
revered him as the universal dapxnyérys 


and olkicrjs (Preller Gr. ALZyth. p. 269). - 


It is equally in harmony with Hellenic, 
and especially Athenian, usage to refer 
all matters of public worship to Apollo: 
see on 427C. Delphi was the abiding 
centre of Greek religious and_ political 
unity; and it is therefore right that a 
Greek city (V 470 E), one of whose 
objects is to promote unity and comity 
among Greeks (ib. 469 B ff.), should 
attach itself to Apollo. 

9 TH pévro. “AmddANove KTA. Cf. 
Mem. 1 3. 1 (of Socrates) pavepds Fv Kal 
tou Kal Néywr, Hep n UvOla amoxpiverac 
Tols Epwrwaot, w&s del rovetv 7} wept Ovolas 
] wept mpoyoywr Oeparelas 7 mepl 
&dXov Twos Tav ToodTwy. The answer 
of the priestess was ‘ Serve the gods véuw 
modews’ (lc. and Iv 3. 16). The spirit 
in which we worship matters, rather than 
whom or how we worship. So large and 
tolerant a sentiment is worthy of the 
Delphic priesthood and of Plato. 

12 TeleuTnodvTwv te. See cr. 7, 
Asyndeton is indefensible here. We 
must either with all the editors (except 
J. and C.) read te, or add xaé after 
Oepameiac. 

427¢c 15 ényntry—Tatple. ratpww 
instead of marplw is called for by Ast on 
slight MS authority. “Amé\\wy was an- 
cestor of the IJonians, being father of Ion 
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a be! ig ve \ / € \ a al 
TO Tatpiw* ovTos yap Sntov o Beds epi Ta ToLadTAa Taw 


> , / > \ > Ly an a > \ rn > lal 
avOpwrou matpwos eEnyntys ev péow THs yas eal Tod duharod 


fe > lal 
KaOnuevos e&nyetrac. 
ovTo. 


VI. 


Kai karas yx, pn, réyers’ Kai Trountéov 


xo) , \ / a = ED Meh he 2 ” 3 a 
LKLO [LEVY [LEV TOLVUYV, NV eyo, Hon av OOl €t\), OW TAL 


(Zuthyd. 302 D), and was worshipped by 
them as ’Aé\\wv trarpgos (Preller Gr. 
Myth. p. 272). But (as Schneider ob- 
serves) ‘‘ Socrates hic non magis quam 
alibi in his libris tanquam Atheniensis 
loguitur, sed tanquam Graecus. Graecis 
autem omnibus zarpios, hoc est, a maio- 
ribus traditus harum rerum arbiter et 
interpres erat Delphicus Apollo.” An 
allusion to the special connexion of 
Tonians with Apollo would be out of 
place, particularly as ma@ovwv dvOpwros 
follows. In Athens the éénynrat formed 
a college of three members, charged with 
religious duties. According to Scholl 
(in Hermes v1 pp. 36 ff.) the members 
were partly chosen by Apollo in his 
capacity of mdrpios éénynrHs; apparently 
the Athenians chose nine, out of whom 
three were selected—one from each triad 
—by the representatives of the god: 
whence their designation mvu@éxpyoro. 


It is on this model that Plato perhaps | 


frames his regulations in Laws 759 D. 
16 macw avOpéros. Delphi is then 
a religious centre, not for Greeks only, 
but for all mankind. It was certainly 
the nearest approach to such a centre 
that antiquity provided, for it commanded 
the homage of barbarians as well as 
Greeks. See Middleton Journ. of Hell. 
Studies 1X p. 308. Middleton cites Livy 
XXXVIII 48. 2 ‘commune humani generis 
oraculum,” Cicero pro Font. 30 ‘‘oraculum 
orbis terrae,” and gives examples of the 
offerings paid by foreigners at Apollo’s 
shrine. Even now, perhaps, Plato would 
deny that the oracle is dumb, though—true 
to its own principle of worshipping vou 
mohews—it speaks through other voices, 
and of other gods. See also on V 470 C. 
17 & péow—éényetrar. Cf. Eur. Jon 
5, 6 duparov | pécov kabifwyv PotBos 
tyvwde? Bporots. The dumadrds was ‘ta 
conical mass of ‘white marble or stone’” 
(Paus. X 16) in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi, ‘‘said to mark the centre of 
the earth.” Two gold eagles stood at 
its sides, representing the eagles which, 


according to the legend, met there, having 
been despatched simultaneously by Zeus 
from the extreme East and West of the 
world (Strabo 1x 3.6). The éudarés is 
frequently represented as the seat of 
Apollo (ért rod dppodod Kabjpevos), 
‘“‘especiaily upon coins, when he is re- 
presented in the character of the giver 
of oracles”: see for example Imhoof- 
Blumner and P. Gardner in /. #. S. VII 
p- 18, and Plate Lxxrv vii. Middleton, 
on whose article ‘‘The Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi” (cited above) this note is 
chiefly based, thinks “‘the word dudanrés 
was probably derived from é6ug7%, a voice, 
because the divine voice was heard there.” 
If this is true, the legends associating the 
shrine with the ‘navel’ or centre of the 
earth may be due to popular etymology. 
é6upadds, ‘navel,’ is an Indo-Germanic 
word (Brugmann Grundriss 11 p. 187). 
Herwerden’s excision of the words éy 
péow betrays ignorance of what the 
éupards really was. See also Frazer on 
Paus. l.c. 

427 D—429 A Our city is now 
Sounded. Where then is Fustice, where 
Injustice? How do they differ, and 
which ts essential to happiness? Let us 
approach the question thus. Our city ts 
perfectly virtuous, and must therefore be 
wese, brave, temperate and gust. Lf we 
discover three of these elements wm the city, 
the residue w7ll be the fourth. ; 

Let us take Wisdom first. Tt is not 
the technical knowledge or skill of the 
lower classes which renders our city wise, 
but rather the knowledge which deliberates 
Jor the whole city’s interests. Now this 
knowledge 1s embodied tn the Rulers. 
They. form the smallest section of the 
State, but it is none the less in virtue 
of their presence that we call the whole 
city wise. 

427 v ff. The process of purgation 
has now been ended, and Plato’s devrépa 
moNus+is complete (see II 372 Eff.). We 
are therefore ready to look for the second 
view of Justice. Seé on II 372 A. It 
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"Aplatwvos, 4) modus: TO Sé 61 peTa TodTO oKOTEL év a’TH POs 
mo0ev mopiadmevos ixavov avTos Te Kal TOV adeApov TapaKdret 
kai Ilodéuapxov Kai tods addXous, édv mos lSwpev, Tod Tor av 
eln 4 Suxacoctyvn Kai Tov % abdikia, Kai TL GAAHdOW SvadépeTor, 
Kal woTepov Sel KeKTHCOaL TOV MéANOVTA EVSaimova Eival, dV TE 
AavOdvyn édv TE pr) TavTas Oeots Te Kal aVOp@TOVs. Oddev éyets, 
én 6 TAatvcowv: ob yap trécyou Entycev,! ws ody Sovdv cot dv 
un ov BonOeiv Sixacoctvyn eis Svvayiv Tavti tpoT@. “AdnOh, 
edn yd, UTropimvynoKels, Kal TrouTtéov mév ye oUTwS, ypr) SE Kat 
bas EvrArapBavev. “AXAN’, éby, Toincopev ota. °>EXrif@ toivur, 
oiuat nly THY TrOXLY, ElTrep OPIS 
Ajrov 87 6Te 


* ’ >? / (3 / > \ 5O 
nv © eyo, evUpnoey AUTO WOE. 
/ =) \ s >’ me! 4 
ye @KioTaL, TEMews ayabyy civar. “AvayKn, én. 
/ a > n 
coon T éotl Kal avdpeta cai cdppov Kat dtxaia. Ajrov. Ovxodv 
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should be observed that this part of the 
Republic has an independent value in the 
history of Ethics as the first explicit 
assertion of the doctrine of four cardinal 
virtues (427 E z.). For an account of 
Plato’s teaching on the Virtues we may 
refer to Michaelis de Entwecklungsstufen 
in Plato’s Tugendlehre, and especially to 
Hammond Oz the Notion of Virtue in 
the Dialogues of Plato Boston 1892. 

427D 22 ards Te kal-—trapakade. 
For the idiom cf. (with Schneider) Phaedr. 
253 B uumovmevor avtol Te Kal Ta TaLduKa 
telOovres. 

24 Tov aula. If our city is rekéws 
dyaly (427 E), it is useless to look for 
aduxia in it. On this difficulty see 11 
369 A x. 

25 mdérepov. Herwerden’s rorépay is 
quite unnecessary, as Hartman shews; 
cf, 428 A, 433 D, 434C, 445B, V 449D. 

éav te NavOdvy KTA. recalls 11 367 E. 

427 E 27 ws odx SoLov—TpOTH: 
II 368 B, Cc. 

33. sopy—SuKala. This is apparently 
the earliest passage in Greek literature 
where the doctrine of four cardinal virtues 
(if by cardinal virtues we mean those 
which make up the sum of perfect 
goodness) is expressly enunciated. The 
doctrine may of course be Pythagorean, 
but evidence is wanting, and it is doubt- 
ful whether Pindar’s réscapes dperal 
Nem. II 74 are to be interpreted as the 
cardinal virtues: see Bury ad loc. The 


nearest approach to the doctrine before 
Plato is in Xen. Mem. 111 9g. 1—5 (as 
Krohn has pointed out //. St. p. 372), 
with which compare Iv 6. 1—12, where 
Justice, Wisdom, and Courage are named, 
as well as other virtues, including evoéBeca. 
Cf. also Aesch. Sept. 610 cwppwv dikatos 
dyabds evceBis dvip. From other passages 
in Plato, none of which are so precise 
and technical as this, it would seem that 
éovérns made a good fight for a fifth place: 
Prot. 329 C, Lach. 199 D, Men. 78 D, Gorg. 
507 B. In Phaed. 69 Cc and Laws 631 C 
swppocivn, Sukaoc’yyn, avdpela and Ppdvn- 
ous (not codia) are named together, without 
éov6rys, which in the Luthyphro (12 D ff.) 
is a subdivision of dickaroovvn. From Adi- 
mantus’ ready assent (cf. V 476 A 2.), we 
may reasonably infer that the doctrine of 
four cardinal virtues was already a familiar 
tenet of the Platonic school. Schleier- 
macher thinks it may have been taken 
over ‘‘aus dem allgemeinen Gebrauch” 
(Eznleitung p. 26). There is however no 
evidence to shew that these four virtues 
and no others were regarded as the essen- 
tial elements of a perfect character before 
Plato. If the theory was originated by 
Plato himself, it is possible enough that 
in restricting the number to four, Plato was 
not uninfluenced by the sacred character 
of the number four in Pythagoreanism, 
just as Aristotle has been supposed to have 
limited his categories to ten on similar 
grounds. An interesting conjecture is 
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oe XN > n A 2 x A \ € A y \ eh 
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/ ve f lA Y lal 
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nr > lal > ¢ nr € / A nr 
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c fal 


BY 5 er een} > \ \ , A 
ixavas dv eixev tiv, ei 5€ TA Tpla TpdTEpoy éyvwpicaper, a’TO 


/ 
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? I, \ 4 a \ Y 
av TOVTM eyvwWpLoTO TO CnTOvMEVOY: OHrOV yap OTL OVK AAXO ETL 


‘2 nN \ / >’ an a 
nv 470 UToNELHIEv. “OpOdis, pn, Aéyers. Ovxodv cal repi tovTwr, 


? \ as Vv 4 € St / 
émelon TéETTAPA VTA TUyXdvEel, woavTws CnTNTEOV ; 


/ , YA \ EN 7 
copia: Kat TL AtOTOV TeEpl avTHY paiveTat. 


Ajra 8. 


\ X \ an / / Lal b] > lel / br a ie: 
B Kai pév 5) mp@rov yé por doxet év avT@® Katddnrov | eivat 7 


Ti; 4.8 bs. Yody 


suggested by the remarks of Schleier- 
macher (I.c. p. 21). Our city is ex hypo- 
thest perfectly virtuous. Its constituent 
elements are Rulers, Auxiliaries, Farmers 
and Artisans. Now the virtues which 
are exhibited in the lives and mutual 
relationship of these classes are, as Plato 
holds, Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, 
and Justice. Consequently these virtues 
are the component factors of moral per- 
fection; in other words they are the 
cardinal virtues. We may admit that 
there is no fetitio prénczpiz in such a 
method of investigation, which is, in fact, 
akin to the perfectly legitimate method 
described in JZez. 86 E: cf. also V 458 A. 
If this suggestion is correct, the doctrine 
of four cardinal virtues will be directly de- 
scended from the arrangements of Plato’s 
ideal city. But it is clear from what Plato 
himself says, both here and in 429 A, 
430 D, 432 B, 433 Bf., that the doctrine 
is already an accepted part of his ethical 
system, and not merely a provisional hy- 
pothesis which is intended to be confirmed 
by what follows. For the relative value 
and importance of the four cardinal vir- 
tues in Plato’s way of thinking see Laws 
630 D ff. 

ovKody — nipypévov. Essentially the 
same method is used by Aristotle to 
reach his conclusion that virtue is a &&s 
(Eth. Nic. 11 4). Cf. also (with J. and C.) 
Lys. 216 D,E. Jowett observes that the 
true function of ‘this half-logical, half- 
mathematical method of residues” is in 
dealing with ‘abstract quantity” and 
“the laws of Nature.” It is undeniable 
that this method is much more likely to 
lead us astray in ethics than in mathe- 
matics or the natural sciences, owing to 
the nature of the subject; but it is valid 
if our analysis of the phenomena is ex- 
haustive and exact. <A similar method was 


A, P. 


frequently employed in the Eleatic school : 
see 11 380 Dx”. Plato not unfrequently 
extends the methods of mathematical 
reasoning beyond what we should consider 
their proper sphere: the whole of the 
preliminary studies, for example, in Book 
VII are to be pursued according to the 
methods of pure mathematics. See on 
Vil 528 ff. and the Appendix to Book 
vil ‘tOn the propaedeutic studies of the 
Republic.” 

4284 1 dowep tolvyyv—airayv. For 
the logically superfluous (though welcome) 
advo cf. 11 375 E, infra 439 B, VIII 5584, 
and Heindorf on Gorg. 482 D. Theaet. 
155 Eis a much harsher example, and has 
often been emended. The apodosis to 
the womep clause is contained in ov«ody— 
onrnréov. 

4 ovk dAdo Ere Hv. On ér: (i.e. ‘after 
the other three were found” J. and C.) 
see III 412 B x. 

7 avt@. A corrector in g wrote 
airy, which Schleiermacher preferred. 
Hartman suggests a’ro?s. avr@ is, how- 
ever, not the city, but simply ‘the matter,’ 
‘the subject under discussion’; an idio- 
matic usage for which cf. 1 339 Ez. For 
the neuter karddydov cf. 427 Dz. Hart- 
man’s ckarddyXos is unnecessary. 

428.8 8 codlaas here described means 
ppdvynoiws—so it is called in 433 B, C— 
in its application to politics, not meta- 
physical knowledge of the Idea of Good. 
It deliberates for the good of the whole 
city (428 D), but the good is not yet 
elevated to the rank of an Idea. This 
point has been rightly emphasized by 
Krohn (72. St. pp. 40, 362), who points 
out the essentially Socratic character of 
this virtue, comparing Xen. Mem. 1 2. 
64 and Iv 1. 2 (a sentiment of which 
Books 11—Iv of the Republic are an. 
amplification and exposition in detail). 
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Bovrevovtat. Anrov. 
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7 y A \ \ aA , 
év TH ToAe etoiv. lds yap ov; “Ap ody diva THY TOY TEKTOVaV 


, \ » / 
érratnunv cod? | Kal evBovdos 1 TOALS TpPOTpHTEa ; 
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Ovdapas, 
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Evrivev oKevev émiatHnpny Bovdevopévny ws av Exou BéedtioTAa, 


cop) KANTéa TOMS. 


fal Ya a / 
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Ti dé; tv brép Tov é€x Tod 


Ovs jvtwodr, épn. Ovdde 
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20 Aoxe? pot. 


’ lol yr 
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n t 


ra a 5) 6 / / a > a a 5) ¢€ \ a ae a 
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n 7 > HN / 
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‘ € a 
avuTn Te Tpos avTHY Kal TMpds Tas AANaS TOES ApLoTa OMtAoL; 


a / 
"Kote pévToe. 


/ + > / \ > / 
Tis, €pnv éyw, Kai év Tiow; 


Attn, 7 & 6s, 9 


a Q a \ D , 
25 hvAraKiKn Kai év TOVTOLS Tols ApYovat, ods vUV 61 TENEoUS PUAAKAS 


16. Bovdevowévnv Heindorf: BovAevouévn codd. 22. 


évrTw’ av Ast: évriwa codd. 


See also Prot. 352 B and Laws 111 689 B. 
Commentators before Krohn (Steinhart 
for example Zin/ezt. p. 185, and Susemihl 
Gen. Entw. 1 p. 153) did not sufficiently 
grasp the almost exclusively political cha- 
racter of copia here, although it is ex- 
pressly dwelt upon by Plato throughout, 
and particularly in 429 A. I say ‘almost,’ 
because here, as elsewhere, Plato, as his 
manner is, contrives to drop some hints 
preparing us for a still higher conception 
of the virtue of the guardians. See on 
429 C and 442. 

dtotmov: because it is its smallest 
section which makes the whole city wise 
(428 E). 

9g ebBovdos. etBoudAla was primarily 
a political virtue: see on I 348 D. 

428c 16 Povdevopévny. Heindorf’s 
emendation (see cv. z.), which is accepted 
by Ast, Stallbaum, Baiter and Hartman, 
appears to me certain for these reasons. 
First, in tiv brép trav éx Tod yadkod 4 
Twa add\nv T&v Towov’Twy below we must 
understand émisrnunv Bovhevoméer yy, SO 
that Bovdevouérvny and not BovdAevouévy 
must have been written before. Secondly, 
if we read BovAevouévyn, we must write 
(with Hermann etc. and a few inferior 
Mss) 77 for 7 before ovx bwrép Tay below. 


Schneider retains BovAevouévn, but under- 
stands BovAevouérnv. before émuorjunv— 
an indefensible construction, which Laws 
807 Cc (to which he appeals in Addit. 
p- 31) in no way justifies. 

17 THv trip—torovtwv. For the 
carrying on of the preposition (here dvd) 
cf. (with Schneider) Phaed. 64D éomov- 
daxévar wept Tas Hdovas Kadoupméevas Tas 
Todade, olov ourlwy KTrA. “Hkword ye KTn. 
Ti 06; Tas TaY adppodiclwr ; 

428 D 22 évtw* dv—éprdoi. dv 
cannot, I think, be dispensed with here. 
It is better to insert it after évrwa than 
(with Baiter) after &pucra, for (as Schneider 
shews by many examples) dy likes to 
attach itself to the relative in sentences 
of this kind. The political wisdom here 
described is akin to the Baowixh réyvn 
of Luthyd. 291 C ff. and elsewhere, as 
well as to Aristotle’s view of zodctiKh 
as the architectonic art (Z¢h. Nic. 1 1. 
1094> 27 with Stewart’s note). It knows 
what is good and evil, and legislates for 
the other arts, but the good which it 
knows is a political and moral con- 
ception, not (as yet) the metaphysical 
Idea of Book v1. % 

25 vov 8x. Ill 414 B (PUNaxas mayte- 
Nets). 
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26 vl rHv mod moooayopevas. It 
should be noted that ‘wise’ (to confine 
ourselves for the present to the virtue of 
wisdom) is used (1) of the rulers in the 
State and the Aoyrorixdy in man, (2) of the 
city and the individual as wholes: cf. 
441 D ff. Which of these two meanings 
is intended to be original and primary? 
This subject is admirably discussed by 
Hirzel Hermes Vit pp- 379 ff., who shews 
that the wisdom of the rulers and the 
Aoyrortxdy is the fundamental one: cf. 
Arist. Zop. Vv 8. 138> 1 ff., where 7d 
tTparov ppdvpoy is said to be tov 
Aoyortxod. The same, mutatis mutandis, 
holds good of Courage; and also, though 
with a difference, of Temperance and 
Justice. In calling the whole city wise 
because the rulers are. wise, Plato is 
influenced by its analogy with the indi- 
vidual man, whom we readily and easily 
call wise, although strictly speaking he 
is wise only by reason of the AoyoreKdy 
within him. Comparing 443 € ff., we 
observe that the city is wise because its 
rulers are wise, and its rulers are wise 
because their Aoysorixdy. is wise. In 
other words the wisdom of the AoyoteKdv 
is the unit out of which the wisdom of 
the whole city is constructed. See on 
443 B ff. " 

27 jWOotepov ovv. See cr. nm. We have 
still to explain re dromov in 428 B, for 


Adimantus’ ri has not yet been answered. 


For this reason ofy after mérepov is wel-- 


come, if not (as Schneider thinks) indis- 


pensable. 

428 © 29 wodktd—yxadkéas. Cf. 11 
379 CH. 

33. SAH copy KTA. The subject is 


“ay icity, 
On 


wots KaTa tow oikicbeioa, 
founded in accordance with Nature.’ 
Kata pvow see II 370 A 2. 

429 A 2 jv péovynv—codlav ka- 
Aetobar. Pfleiderer (Zur Losung d. FI. 
Frage pp. 46 ff.) compares Symp. 209 4 ff. 
ToNd 6¢ weylatn—Kal Kaddlorn THS Ppov7y- 
sews 7 wept Tas TOV wbdewy Te Kal olknoewy 
Suaxoouncers, 7 67 dvoud eoTt TwPposiyy 
Te Kal Ocxacoovvn. The difference in 
phraseology does not obscure the essential 
kinship of the two passages. 

429 a—480Cc The virtue of Courage 
will reside in the Warrior-class. It is 
owing to their bravery that we call the 
city brave, for the general character of the 
city as a whole cannot be determined by 
any courage or cowardice present among 
the others. The Soldiers will in spite 
of every temptation continue true to the 
principles laid down by law concerning 
what should, and what should not, be 
feared; and they will do so the more sted- 
fastly, because their musical and gymnastic 
training has already prepared them for 
the legislation in question. It ts in the 
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16. mapiyyyeiev Vv: maprpyyedXdev (sic) Al: mapiyyyeddev A7II 7: mapryyedev (sic) 
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. 20. 


yeyovulas g: yeyovuiay AIT. 21. 


avTns nos: avryny codd. 


preservation of these principles that the 
courage of a city consists, a kind of courage 
which ts distinct from the corresponding vir- 
tue in lower animals and slaves, because its 
basis ts education. Another time we may 
discuss the virtue of Courage more fully, 
but for our present purpose this suffices. 

429C 16 6vopolérns—raidelg. The 
6é6&a is then prescribed by the legislator 
(i.e. in Plato’s city, by Plato, cf. trd 
vouou below, vosiwov in 430 B, and od 6 
vouobérns in VI 497 D), not by the rulers 
from time to time. It is important to 
notice this point, because it shews that 
the rulers are not here, as in a certain 
sense they are in VI—VII, in the position 
of the original legislator: see VI 497 C z. 
Cf. however UI 414 A #. and infra 
442 CH. 

19 tolay 8y cwryplav; olay ex- 
presses incredulity and wonder, which 
64 saves from falling into contempt. See 
1330 Az. On the definition of courage 
given here see 430 C z. 

20 yeyovulas. Cf. yeyorviay in 430 B. 

21 atrns cwtyplav. Seecr. 2. adrhy 
of the MSs must mean either (1) the 
cwrnpla or (2) dvdpela (so Hartman). In 
either case the a’r7jv which follows has a 
different antecedent viz. thy mepl ray 
dewdv d6£av, so that the sentence becomes 


both awkward and obscure. Moreover, 
in whichever way we understand avrip, 
the mss leave us with three accusatives 
(atirqv, cwrnplav and the clause introduced 
by 76), the precise relationship of which 
is far from clear. Various suggestions 
have been made to escape these diffi- 
culties. Instead of atryvy Jackson sug- 
gests ad rhv (J. Ph. Iv p. 148); while 
Stallbaum and others read 7@ (eo quod) 
for 76, before which Hartman for his part 
wishes to insert 64. Hermann and Baiter 
cut the knot by expunging both a’rny and 
owrnplav. Jackson’s remedy is the sim- 
plest, but ad creates a difficulty. The 
new point in the explanation which he 
supposes it to mark is, I think, empha- 
sized too much by aé; nor indeed is it 
quite easy to separate af from é\eyov. 
I believe Plato wrote air#s. The words 
Oud mavTds abths cwrnptay recall and cor- 
respond exactly to 7 61a mavTds cboet 
Thy wept Tay dewGv SdEav, and to 430 B 
owrnplay dia mavrTds ddéns KTN., and the 
meaning is ‘by preserving it perpetually 
I meant preserving it throughout when 
one is in pains and in pleasures’ etc. 
Grammatically, the infinitives are the 
direct object of @\eyov (‘I called’), and 
did Tavros adris cwrnplay is its secondary 
object. The presence of atrfs owrnplay 
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is necessary to correspond to diacgferbau 
aityy, but dua wavrds takes the first place, 
because it is the phrase requiring eluci- 
dation. The corruption of adrfs to abrny 
is of a piece with that of yeyorvias to 
yeyovuiay (see cv. 2.) and its all but in- 
evitable consequence. . The correction 
printed above is accepted by a reviewer 
of my Zextof the Republic in Hermathena 
XXIV p. 252. 

AvTrats—ooPors. III 412 E ff. 

429D 25 ddovpyd=‘purple’: see 
Tim. 68 B, with Archer-Hind’s note. 
Herwerden cuts out wor’ elvar, but with- 
out these words the wool which we are 
dyeing would be purple, whereas it is 
white, and we are making it purple. See 
on édv Te kal Tatra in E. 

26 mpotov pey ktA. As far as con- 
cerns the language and grammatical 
construction of this passage it is clear 
that the object of éxAéyovra: should be 
the same as that of mporapackevafovow, 
Geparrevoavres, and Bdmrover, and identical 
with the subject of déferar. Now the 
object of Bdmrova: is the wool selected to 
be dyed; it is therefore the wool which is 
subjected to mpowapackevj, and conse- 
quently white substances of wool are 
meant by play diow thy Trav NevKwy (so 
also Bliimner 7echnologze etc. 1 pp. 221 ff.). 
That this interpretation is right, appears 
also from the application of the simile. 
The guardians are the white woollen sub- 
stances specially selected (note éfedey6- 
wePa 429 E), their education is the mpo- 
mapackeuy; and the ddéa mepl dewav «rr. 
is the dye. This is expressly pointed out 
in 429 E—430 A. Togotrwy is strictly in 
point, for woollen substances may be of 
any colour, since they may have been 
already dyed. Plato informs us that dyers 
selected white woollen substances when 
they wished to impart a lasting purple 
hue. Cf. Zim. 50 D,E. The mporapa- 
oxevn included the process called orbyis, 
i.e. steeping the wool in an astringent 
solution (rpooruupa) to make it take the 


dye better (Arist. de Col. 4. 794% 29 and 
Probl. XXII 11. 931% 13 ff. mpoBpéxovew 
év Tols orpupvois TH SrepyaaOev waddov 
déxeo0a Thy Badynv: cf. also Theoph. ae 
Odor. 17 bmrocripovor yap mav eis 7d 
béLacbar wav Thy douhy WoTep TA Epia 
els Tiv Bapyv). Aristotle uses a metaphor 
from dyeing in a similar way in Z¢h. (Vic. 
II 2. 1105 3. Cf.-also Cicero Hortens. 
fr, 62 ed. Nobbe “ut ei qui combibi 
purpuream volunt, sufficiunt prius lanam 
medicamentis quibusdam, sic litteris tali- 
busque doctrinis ante excoli animos et ad 
sapientiam concipiendam imbui et prae- 
parari decet,” and see on the whole subject 
Bliimner 1. c. 1 pp. 221 ff., 238 ff. 

28 Qepatreioavres. If the text is sound, 
we must suppose either that two pro- 
cesses of preparation are alluded to, viz. 
Oepamreia and mporapackeuy ; or else that 
Oeparrevouvres is used for Oepamevortes. 
The first alternative is inadmissible: for 
mpobepamevoas in E shews that the Jepameta 
and mporapackeun are identical. As for 
the second, Schneider remarks ‘‘aoristum 
ipsum pro praesenti positum vix credo,” 
There are some instances in which “an 
aorist participle denoting that in which 
the action of a verb of Zast time consists 
may express time coincident with that of 
the verb, when the actions of the verb 
and the participle are practically one” 
(Goodwin ZT. p. 52: cf. Kiihner Gr. Gr. 
Ii pp: s6rff.), but as mporapackevafovew 
is a verb of present or universal time, 
Goodwin’s rule is inapplicable here. 
Hartman ejects the participle, and Schnei- 
der is anxious to read Oepamevovres. In 
my edition of the Text, I had recourse to 
transposition, and placed GeparetoavTes 
before otrw 64 (‘and they do not dip 
the wool till they have finished dressing 
it’). It is, however, safer to adhere to 
the Mss and regard Yeparevoavtes as one 
of those ‘timeless aorists,’ of which many 
examples are quoted by F. Carter in C/. 
kev. V pp. 4 ff. The Ms reading is sup- 
ported not only by Stobaeus (Alor. 43. 
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230 TAATQNOD [429 D 
Bdrrove:. Kxai'!d pev dv tote TH TpoTw Bady, SevoomTotor 


yiyverar To Badév, Kal 4 mdvows oT dvev puupatoy ote pera 
puppdtov Sivarar avTtdv TO avOos apaipeicOa a 8 av pm, ola 0a 
ola 81) yiryverat, éav Té TIs GANA XpwOpata Barry éay TE Kal TadTa 
pn) mpoOeparredaas. Oida, épy, bts éxTduTA Kai yerdota. TovodTov 
roivuv, nv & éyw, bToAaBe Kata Svvamw épyafecOar Kal mas, 
bre éFeheyduela Tors otpatiwtas Kal ératdevopev | wovotKy Kab 
yupvactikyn’ pndev olov addXo pnyavacOa, ) Sas Hyiv O TL 
KdAMaTA -TOvs vom“ous TeicOévTes S5éEoWTO woTep Badny, iva 
Sevooroios avTov 1) ddEa yiryvoiTo Kai Tepi Sevvav Kai Tepl TOV 
adrwv Sia TO THY TE Hiow Kal THY TpopHY EemiTNdeiay eoynKévat, 
Kal pi) avtov éxmdvvat THY Babyy Ta pvppata TavTa, Seva dvTA 
éxxrvbew, TE ndovn, TavTOS YadeoTpaiov Sewortépa odaa TodTO 
| Spay Kat Kovias, AUN Te Kal PoBos Kal érLOuvpta, TavTds adoU 


pUpLpatos. 


\ / \ \ 
THv Sn TovavTny Svvamivy Kai c@Tnpiay dia TavTos 


97), but also (as Jackson has pointed 
out to me) by Theo Smyrnaeus de z7tzlit. 
math, p. 13 ed. Hiller. 

28 76 dv@os: the colour, as appears 
from Arist. de Col. 1. c. 794% 34 et al. 
Though it is used of purple here, it was 
not confined to purple: see on VIII 557 C. 

429 29 SevroTodv—Badhév. devoo- 
tmowv* éupovoy Kat ducamébm\urov (Timaeus 
Lex. s.v. Sevcorodv, where Ruhnken il- 
lustrates the word very fully). The point 
of course is that such mpomrapackev7 ren- 
dered the colour proof against washing. 
Sevoorotos, avéxmAuTos, and pdviwos were 
constantly used in connexion with dyeing: 
see Bliimner l.c. 1 p. 221 zz. The words 
70 Bapév are bracketed by Herwerden; 
but 6 dv is not ‘quod,’ but ‘si quid’ 
(Schneider). 

30 prppadreyv. piumara is the generic 
word for detergents of any kind (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 214 2. 1): cf. mavrds &ddov 
PULMaros 430 B. 

32 édv re Kal Ta’Ta. Tatra is Ta 
Nevkd i.e. white substances: cf. Tay Aevkwv 
in D above. Even white wool, unless 
specially prepared, will not retain the dye 
when it is dipped: much less other colours. 
This is the force of kai in xal radra. The 
words dda xpaémuara refer to the colour of 
the wool which is dipped, not to the colour 
of the dye, as Herwerden supposes when 
he calls for rotro: cf. 2. on wor’ elvac 
in D above. 


33 &kmAuta Kal yedota: a sort of 
hendiadys: cf. VIII 558 A @Oeorecia kai 
noeta. Stallbaum’s suggestion dyedata for 
yedora is itself yedXoubrepov. For tovodTov 
cf, 111 388 D z. 

430A 6 é&ktddvvar. Not éxmddvvor 
(with Herwerden); for the action of éx- 
m\vvat is more rapid than that of yiyvoro. 

7 xaderrpalov KrTA. XadeoTpatov 
Nérpov (or vitpov, but Nirpov is the Attic 
form) came from Xadéorpa, a lake and 
city in Macedonia. Dérpoy is supposed 
to be ‘native carbonate of soda’: see 
Blaydes on Ar. Frogs 712. The spelling 
XarecTpatov is established (as against 
xadacrpatov in Tim. Lex. s.v. and the 
Scholiast) by Hdt. vir 123 (xadéorpa) 
and other authorities quoted by Schneider. 
kovia as appears from wevdoXirpov kovias 
in Ar. 1l.c. was a preparation of Nitpov, 
whence Plato couples them here. See on 
the subject generally Dict. Ant. 1 p. 881. 

4308 8 wavrtds dAdov pPippatos 
is cancelled by Badham and others. It is 
difficult however not to feel that some- 
thing is wanted to balance yadeorpatouv 
and xovias, especially as these are two 
specific detergents of the same class. 
Further, without wavrds &\Xou piuparos 
Plato would probably have written cai 
Avwn KT. The sentence as it stands 
rings Platonic; nor was mavTds dou 
p¥wparos at all likely to be added by a 
scribe. The words were also in the text 
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doEns opOAs Te Kai vowimov Sewev mépt Kal pr) avopelav éywrye 


KaNW Kal TIEwat, Eb pon TL ov AAO DEyeLs. 


"AAN ovdér, 7 8 Gs, 


/ < lal / \ > \ an lal 
Aeyw* Soxeis yap jou tiv dpOnv So€av wept tov abtav TodTtav 
” , an , 
avev Traidelas yeyovuiav, thy Te Onpiddn Kal avdparodwdn, ode 
£ 4 i. a“ Yi 3 an 
Tavu moviynov nyEeta Oat AXXO Té TL) avdpetav Kader. | "ArXnOécTaTa, 


nv © eyo, Aéyeus. 


’ / lal 
Amrodéxouat tolvuy TovTo avdpelav eivat. 


\ MS >? / a > rn 
Kai yap amodéxov, jv 8 eyo, Todutiny ye, Kai dp0Gs5 amodééet. 


14. movimov Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 97): voutmov codd. 


used by Stobaeus and Theo Smyrnaeus: 
see Flor. 43.97 and de utilit. math. p. 4. 
I suggest the following interpretation. 
The action of pleasure differs from that 
of pain, fear, and desire, in being more 
gentle, and less violent (Biacos). Pleasure 
in short relaxes (ya\¢@) while pain (of 
which fear and desire as such are both 
varieties) contracts: cf. 111 411 A on the 
effect of yAuKelat dpuovlar, Tim. 66 C 
and Stallbaum on PAz/. 46D. Now 
Xadeotpalov suggests yadav, and it is 
probably for this reason that Plato com- 
pares pleasure to it. Such a play on 
words is quite in Plato’s manner: cf. 
Prot. 361 D. If we suppose that other 
pvpwara were harder, and less agreeable 
in their action, the point of comparing 
pain etc. with ‘every other detergent’ 
will appear. 

12 THv opOnv Sdgav has been ques- 
tioned, on the ground that beasts can- 
not have 6p0y dd&a. It was no doubt 
a feeling of this kind which gave birth 
to the reading atrjy for é6pOnv in some 
inferior Mss. Herwerden employs his 
favourite remedy of excision; and other 
equally unsatisfactory remedies will be 
found in Hartman. The text is quite 
sound. True opinion is in Plato the basis 
of action done in ignorance of what is 
right but in obedience to an authority 
which knows. A dog and a slave act 
from true opinion as often as they obey a 
master who orders them to do what is 
right. So also (among others) Rettig 
(Proleg. p. 109) and Krohn (72. St. p. 42) 
rightly understand the passage. Cf. 7. on 
moNtikny in C below. 

13 ovre—re=‘ not only not —but also’ 
lays stress on the second clause: cf. 
427 C, VIL 566 D, E, 1X 587 Aal. 

14 povipov. Seecr. x. The reading 
of some of Stobaeus’ Mss (Flor. 43. 97) 
(which Dobree and others approved) 


appears to me almost certainly right, 
although it has been adopted by no recent 
editor. véusuov, as Rettig shews (Pro/eg. 
p- 110), must be used in precisely the 
same sense as in d6&ys 6pO7s re kal vouimwov 
just before. If so, Plato flatly (except 
for the otre mdvv) contradicts himself. 
For the only reason why a ddéa is 6907 is 
that it is yéucmos ‘in accordance with the 
law’: nor is it possible for even a dog to 
possess an 6p0y 66a which is not vducmos. 
In obeying a just command, the 660 of a 
dog is therefore not od mavv véuuipmos, but 
wholly vdpipos. 
pov is not only appropriate but necessary 
in what is practically a résumé of Socrates’ 
whole account of courage (doxe?s yap joe 
—xanetvy). The only difference between 
the 696 66a of a guardian and a dog lies 
in this, that the former has received 
ma.dela, while the latter has not. And it 
is precisely this difference which makes 
the guardian’s 66a lasting, as the whole 
of the simile from dyeing was intended to 
shew (iva devoomo.ds kT. 430 A). Finally, 
the soldier’s 6p0y 60&a has just been de- 
fined (in 430 B) as owrnplay dca mayrés 
xTr. To 6a mavros the words ob mavu 
woviwov are the necessary contrast: the 
doéa is in both cases 6p07 Te Kal voutpos, 
only you can depend on the guardian 
always, év re Umats Kal év Ndovats Kai ev 
émOuutars Kal év PoBors (429 D), but not 
always on your dog and slave. Cf. Men. 

7 Bet, 

ddAo te—GySpelav. With the senti- 
ment cf. Lach. 197 A ff., where however 
it is because they are destitute of know- 
ledge that courage is denied to the lower 


animals. Isocrates Antzd. 211 speaks of 
dogs etc. as brave. 
430 Cc 16 TodwriKyy ye—Slipev. 


In this passage moNitixyy davdpelay means, 
I think, primarily the virtue of a méXs as 
opposed to that of an iduaérqs: cf. 442 D 


On the other hand pém-_ 


10 


20 


amantus is content. 
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TAATQNOZ 


bat la) Z 4 , a NV > 
adOis dé wept avtov, dav BovAn, ETr KdddLOV Siuev’ VOY yap ov 


A A , \ 5 \ ye / 
TovTo éfnrodpev, AAA SixatocvvyV* Tpos ovv THY éxelvou CnTHaW, 


as éyepat, ixavas eye. “AANA Kadds, En, EyeELs. 
VIII. Avo pry, jv & eyo, ere! Nowra, a Sei Katideiv ev TH 


& \ / an / 
TOAEL, } TE Toppoctyy Kal ov On Evexa TavTa CnTodper, SiKatoovvn. | 


Tl , \ 5 
QvuU [EV OVD. 


mpaypatevoucla Trepi cwhpoovrys ; 


a if ivf ie 
Ids ody dv thv Stxatocvvny evpommev, wa pynKeETL 


BA BA 
"Eye pev Toivuv, Eby, ovTE 


modews Te kal. Ldurov. Our és is brave 
because her soldiers are brave (429 B); 
so-that in describing the courage of the 
soldiers we have really and truly been 
describing that of our city. But the 
dv dpeia. with which we are now concerned 
is wocrtxyH in another, and more import- 
ant sense, being based on ‘correct opinion’ 
(cf. Phaed. 82 A, B), i.e. in this instance 
on opinion which is in conformity with the 
law of the wéds (cf. Aristotle’s modurixy 
dvdpela Lith. Nic. U1 11. 11167 16 ff.), 
and not on ‘knowledge,’ like the scien- 
tific or philosophic virtue to which we 


are introduced in Books vi and vil. In . 


this Platonic connotation of the term, 
Onmottky or moduTixy avdpela is inferior 
both to the courage which rests upon 
knowledge in the Socratic sense (Lach. 
195 A, 196 E ff., Prot. 349 D ff.) and 
to that which rests on knowledge of 
the Idea of the Good (cf. vI 506 a), 
although it is nevertheless on a much 
higher plane than the so-called courage 
of slaves and brute beasts, because it is 
mera matdeias yeyovuvia. In at@us—dimerv 
Siebeck (Zur Chron. d. Pl. Dial. pp. 
126 ff.) finds a promise of the Laches. 
To this view it seems to me a serious 
objection that the ZLaches has nothing 
to say of the characteristically Platonic 
distinction between émorjun and 6p67 
66a: for that very reason it is probably 
earlier than this passage. Courage in 
the Laches is little more than Socratic 
courage (cf. Alem. Iv 6. 10 ff.), for the 
knowledge of the good into which it is 
finally resolved is not knowledge of the 
Idea. Others have found in at@s a refer- 
ence to the account of Courage in the 
individual (442 B), or to V 4674 ff., or to 
v1 486 B. None of these references are 
in point; and it is simplest to take Plato 
at his word. He drops the subject be- 
cause further discussion of it would be 
irrelevant; he will resume it on another 
occasion if Adimantus wishes, but Adi- 
Cf. VII 532 D 2. and 


see also on I 3478. The whole of this 
section of the dialogue is important be- 
cause it emphatically reaffirms the prin- 
ciple that courage as well as the other 
virtues enumerated here rests on 6p07) dda 
and not on émitiun. We have already 
seen that Plato’s earlier scheme of educa- 
tion aims at implanting only 6p0H ddéa. 
Cf. 11 376 E 2. 

17 viv ydp—éfynrotpev. viv=‘as it 
is’: so that Cobet’s ¢nroduev (found also 
in one or two MSS) is unnecessary. 

430 D—432 A Thirdly, we consider 
Temperance. This virtue resembles a kind 
of ‘harmony’ or mutual accord. It ts 
often explained as self-control. Self-control 
means that the better self rules the worse ; 
and this ts surely true of our city, for in 
it the higher controls the lower, and the 
trrational desires of the inferior many 
are subject to the rational destres of the 
virtuous few. LHurther, our citizens are 
in accord with one another as to who 
shall rule and who shall be ruled, so that 
Temperance ts present in both ruled and 
rulers, pervading the whole city through 
and through and rendering it accordant 
with itself. We may define Temperance 
as accord between the naturally better and 
the naturally worse, on the question which 
of them should rule. 

430 Dp ff. The difficulties connected 
with Plato’s view of Temperance and 
Justice and their mutual relationship 
have been to a large extent cleared up 
by Hirzel (Hermes Vu pp. 379—4I1). 
Hirzel’s conclusions, some of which have 
been attacked by W. A. Hammond in 
his instructive dissertation ‘‘On the notion 
of Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato,’’ but 
not, I think, successfully, are now ac- 
cepted in the main by Zeller# 11 1, pp. 
884 ff. Till Hirzel wrote, the tendency 
was to regard the two virtues as nearly, 
if not quite, identical—in which case one 
of the two would be practically super- 
fluous. In that case, Plato’s search for 
Justice is little better than a fiasco, and 
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oida ov7 dv Bovroiuny avTo mpotepov pavivar, elrep punKére 
emiaxeroueOa owppoovynv: arr ei Ewouye Bovree yapiver Oar, 
"AAA pévTot, nv 8 eyo, BovrNopat 
LKerréov, eitrov' Kal ws ye 


/ , a 
OKOTTEL TPOTEPOV TOVTO ExEivov. 
> \ a / , 
lye, eb pn) GdiKO. korres &y, Sn. 
a A > a“ 7 \ \ / fs 
evTev0ev ideiv, Evxppovia twit Kal appyovia mpocéotxey wadXov 7) 
\ s a J > / 
ta mpotepov. Ids; Koopos mov tis, nv & eyo, ) cwppoavvn 
> aM \ fal fal la) 
éotly Kai idSovav Tivadv Kal ériOupidv eyxpadrea, OS pact, KpEiTT@ 
yy € a ré > is’ 4 , \ ” fal 
2 aUTOD NEyoVTES OUK 01d GYTWWa TpoTTOY. Kal ara ATTA ToLADTA 
v4 an 
@omep iyyn avThns éyeTar. 1 yap; 
> la) \ \ / a lal e fal , 
Ovxodv TO wev KpEeiTT@M avTOD Yyedoiov; Oo yap éavTOD KpEiTTMV 


Ildvrwv pdaduota, édpn. 


Nt ef oy x» € vet Met SA ste) y ¢ StS 
Kat )TT@V ONTTOU AV AUTOV ELN KA! O NTTWV KPELTTMV* | 0 auUTOS 


Ny / Y 
yap év aTacw TOUTOLS ™ pow ayopeveTat. 


31. Aéyorres in mg. A?: 


Tic 8 od}; 7AAN, Hv o 


gaivovrat I= g et (punctis notatum) A. 


his ideal city falls to pieces. Cf. Rettig 
Proleg. p. 137. Hirzel succeeds in shew- 
ing that Justice and Temperance are 
ditferent, and both of them necessary to 
Plato’s perfect city; nor does he employ 
any other method than a strict interpre- 
tation of Plato’s own words as they occur. 
See on 432 A. 

430D 24 mpétepov is omitted by 
Richards as illogical. So slight a flaw is 
easy to forgive; and é7c in wnxére suggests 
that mpérepov is genuine. Nor could 
Adimantus well have said that in any 
event he did not wish Justice—ot 6 évexa 
wdvra (nroomev——to be discovered. 

43085 27 cpr dduKo. Cf. x 608D, 
612 D, Charm. 156 A, Menex. 236 B. 
The translation ‘‘as Iam an honest man ” 
(D. and V.) is inaccurate; but Schneider’s 
“ich thate ja sonst nichts recht” hits the 
mark. In English we require an inde- 
pendent clause, ‘I have no right to 
refuse.’ 

Os ye évredOev iSciv: ‘seen from 
where we stand,’ i.e. on a first view: 
- ws evbévoc téetv Pol. 289 D, infra 432 B, 

X 595 B, and see ee a in Schanz’s 
Bertrage etc. 11 3 pp. 1 : 

28 CY es kel On dppovia 
see 111 398 Ez. In its musical applica- 
tion suugwria is used both of consonance 
as in the octave or double octave and also 
of other musical intervals: cf. VII 531A 
and von Jan’s Mus. Script. Gr. p. 102 
and passim. The &vyudwvia in which 


owppootvn consists is apparently of the 
former kind: cf. 432 A 2. 

30 Sovav—eykpdrea. It is chiefly 
this which is insisted on in the popular 
view of cwpootvn taken in III 389 D ff. 
CiaXen Gyre Vill 01-32, Isocr: 329445 
and other passages cited by Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol.  p. 233. Here the 
essential mark of cw@poctvn is Evppwvla 
as to who shall be rulers, and who sub- 
jects; a point which is not mentioned 
in 111. In other fundamental respects, 
also, the two descriptions differ; and 
Hirzel rightly insists that the swdpoovvn 
of Book 1v must be examined independ- 
ently and by itself (I.c. p. 409). 

Kpel(ttTw—avtTov: a common formula 
in the popular acceptation of cwdpoctvn: 
see Nagelsbach l.c. 

31 A€yovres. See cr. 2. déyovres is 
found also in Flor. A, in some MSS of 
Stobaeus (For. 43, 97) and in Cesenas M. 
Aéyovres Should (with Stallbaum) be taken 
as agreeing with the nominative of gaat, 
‘as men say, calling one lord of oneself 
in some mysterious way.’ 67, ‘forsooth,’ 
helps out ov« of6’ é6yTiva tpérov. For other 
views on this passage see App. II. 

33 Kpelrtw atrod. Stallbaum reads 
Kpeirtwy avtov, and wishes to do so also 
in 431 A below. The accusative is more 
natural in both places, partly because it 
suggests 76 kpelrTw avrot evar (cf. 6 yap 
éauTov KpeirTwy Kal nrTwy—ady avbrod etn), 
partly because of «peirrw atrod just before. 
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éyo, paiverai wor BovrAeaOat Aéyewv OUTOS O AoOxos, BS TL ev aVTO 
TO avOporre@ mept THY uxnY TO wEev BéATLOV Ev, TO 5é yEipov, Kat 
dtav pev TO BéATLOv dicer TOD YeElpovos eyKpaTes 7, TODTO Aéyew 
TO KpElLTTW AUTOD: émawel yoov: btav Sé vUTO TpodHs KaKhs 
 TWoOS Omirtas KpaTnOn bro TANnOovs TOD YeEipovos omLKPOTEpOV 
To BértLov bv, TodTO Sé ws év dvetdes eye | TE Kal KaXELY HTTH 
Kal yap éouxev, én. 
"AmoBrere Tolvur, iv 8 eye, mpos THY véav Huiv Tow, Kat 


€ fal \ > / \ A / 
€AUTOUV KAL AKOAAGTOV TOV OVTW SvaKelwevov. 


a Seeerh: td \ ae SA 

evpyoes. €v avTn TO ETepov TOUTwY EeVvOV' KpELTTM Yap aUTHV 

n Up «& M Yi an 

avThs Suxaiws pyoers mpocayopeverOar, eitrep, OV TO Ameo TOD 
, ” n t/ Ss lal € an BINS NONY 2 

Nelpovos apXEl, THPpov KANTEOY Kal KpEiTTOV avTOD. amo- 

lol \ \ 

Brérrw, én, kal adnOh réyeus. Kal pay cat tas ye woddas Kal 

X > / sit ié | i, Mh > x / 
TavTodaras éruOupias Kal noovas Te! Kal AUTras ev TraLol padiorTa 


\ n , / 
av Tus eUpot Kal yuvarél Kai oixérats Kal TOV éeevOEpwv NEyoMEvOV 


év Tots TOANOLS TE Kal PavAots. 


6. 70 Il: 


Ilavu pev odv. 


Tov A, 12. o8 Bg: odv All. 


Tas dé ye amAas 


15. moult H. Wolf: mao codd. 


431A 3 tr—-Td piv—ro 8€. For 
the subdivision of 7s cf. V 463 B, VIII 
560 A, Gorg. 499 C. Other examples of 
‘partitive apposition ’ are V 461 D, 477 C, 
VIII 552 C: cf. also VIII 556 B, IX 592 A, 
X 618 E. 

6 76 Kpelrrw adtod: sc. daiverat por 
Tovro éyew. The expression xpeirTw 
avrob is the subject, and rodro the object. 
tov for 76 (see cv. 2.) is indefensible. See 
also on TodTo 6€ below. 

7 WrPous Tov xelpovos. II 379 C 2. 

8 tovtto St—B.aKkelpevov.  rToiro is 
the object of éyew, whose subject is still 
strictly speaking 76 kpeirtw atrod or 
(which is the same thing) otros 6 )éyos. 
In péyew and Kade the ddyos is half- 
personified: ‘this the phrase censures as 
something disgraceful, and calls the man 
who is in this condition a slave to himself 
and intemperate.’ For the recapitulatory 
robro O€ cf. AZ. 28 E with my note ad loc. 
Hartman’s roiro 67 is an unhappy sug- 
gestion. 

431B 9 ouKev: sc. 6 Adyos TobTO 
Bovr\ecbar réyew: not (as J. and C.) ‘it 
seems a natural way of speaking.” 

11 kpelrtw—airis. Cf. Laws 626Eff., 
where xpeitrew avris is similarly applied 
to a city and explained in the same way. 

12 ov: not the adverb, as Stallbaum 
supposed, but a partitive genitive: ‘that 


whereof the better part rules the worse’ 
etc. 

438lc 15 matol. See cr. x2. The 
corruption—an easy one in minuscule 
MsS—recurs in VI 494 B. See Lutrod. § 5 
and Bast Comm. Pal. p. 705. The object 
of this part of the argument is to shew 
that our city is cHPpwy not only as being 
kpelrtwv atris but as being kpelrtwy 750- 
vev Te kal émvOusiGv—a kindred, but not 
quite identical, notion: cf. 431 D. In 
adding yuvvaé Plato speaks from the 
ordinary Greek standpoint; in permitting 
some women to be guardians, he tacitly 
allows that in some cases their desires 
(unlike those of olxérau etc.) are pera 
vod. Cf. Laws 780 E ff. 

16 Aeyonévwv is emphatic. No one 
is free who is a slave to his desires. Cf. 
I 336A 2, 

17 tds 8 yextA. I have returned to 
the MS reading. The accusative with 
Tuyxdvw and its congeners is—except 
with neuter pronouns (Jebb on Soph. 
O. T. 1298)—almost unexampled (ériréc- 
oats with accusative in Pind. Pyzh. 10. 33), 
and Herwerden reads the dative, an easy 
correction; but it is perhaps safer to take 
the accusative as a sort of anacoluthon 
“occasioned by the parallel of the previous 
sentence” rds ye moA\ds—evipor (J. and 
C.). Baiter brackets the verb émrevéer. 


B 
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Te Kai peTpias, al dn peta vod Te Kat doEns opOjs Aoyoue dyovTat, 
év OdLyous Te émruTeveer Kal Tols BéXTIoTA pev hdow, BérXTIcTA Sé 
"ArnOn, edn. 
év TH TrOdEL, Kal KpaToUMEevas avTOOL Tas ériOvMias Tas éVv TOIS 


Tatdevbeiowy. 20 


an \ lal ig lal 
Ovxoty Kat Ttadta opds évovta cou 
fal \ e ¢. VA . rn lol 
ToAnois Te Kal | havrots 76 TE TOV eTLOVWLOY Kal THS PpovncEws 
” 3 yy 
Eywy’, édn. 
pa Bod lal \ / 7 / lal 
1X. Eé dpa det twa morwv tpocayopevew Kpeitto ndovev Te 


fol > a / ?, \ 
THS €v TOLS ENATTOGL TE Kal ETLELKEDTEPOLS 5 


\ b) Aa \ \ lat \ / 
Kal eTifupiov Kal adTnv avThs, Kal TavTnv Tpoapyntéov. Llavta- 25 
\ y 5 > 4% a 
macw pev ovv, pn. “Ap ody ov Kai c@ppova Kata TayTa TavTa ; 
\ 4 by \ \ Yj 5 yf , \ 
Kai para, épn. Kai poy cirep avd év addn Tore 7 avtn ddEa 
+ . Yd \ a lal 
EVETTL TOLS TE ApyovaL Kal apxopevots | Trepi Tod ovaTIWas Set 
BA \ >’ t XN ov nm 9 iZ xX ? a \ Ves 
apXew, Kal ev TavTH av ein TOUTO evov. 7 ov doxel; Kal para, 
y 4 
épn, opodpa. 
> cal ia V4 an la an 
evetval, OTaY oUTWS ExwWaW ; EV TOIS ApYoUEL 7) EV TOls apYopéevots ; 
? a Y4 
Ev apudotrépos tov, én. 
> ie + € € la \ € ~ / ¢ / 
epavrevopeba apt, ws appovia Tiwi 1) Gwoppoctyn @poiwrat ; 
A aA Py , .. "O x t/ ¢€ » r) / \ id / b] / \ 
i on; TL OVX WoTrEP 7) aVdSpela Kai 7 Godia ev péper TLVL 
e / > an e \ / ¢ Sie) , NN / / 
éxatépa évodvaa 9 pev | codyy, 7 dé avOpeiay Thv TOY TrapElyETo, 


> WA lal A > S 2 ch 2 fal / \ lal 
OVY OVTW TTOLEL AVTN, ANAG dv OAS atexvas TétaTat, dia TacoV 


’ / la lal fal 
Ev rorépous ody dyoets TOV TOMLTO@YV TO TwpHpovety 30 


‘O an a S) ie > / e > lal 
pas ovy, nV €Y@, OTL ETTLELKWS 


1. mapetyero A*IL: rapéoxero Al, 


481 D 27 Kal pyv—odddpa. gives a 
third feature of the cwdpoctvy of a city. 
We have shewn our city to be (1) kpelrrwy 
avrijs, (2) Kpelrrwy ndovav re Kal ém- 
Ouyuav. It is also (3) omovonrixh mepl 
Tod otoTwas de? &pxewv. (3) corresponds 
to Kécpos, (2) to éyxpdreva, (1) to KpeirTw 
avrod in 430 E. ‘Thus the discussion in 
this chapter follows a chiastic order. 

431§E 32 év Gphorépos. Cf. 442C, D. 
Aristotle and others seem to have sup- 
posed that cwdpoctvn was the special 
virtue of the lowest class in the State and 
the lowest element in the soul: see 7of. 
v 6. 1365 ro ff. and 8. 138> 1 ff. and 
[Arist.] mepi dper@y kal Kkaxi@v 1. 12492 
30 ff. év dudorépos proves this view 
erroneous. The error arose partly per- 
haps from a desire to make the theory 
superficially symmetrical, partly perhaps 
from a notion that Plato’s rulers would 
not be likely to dispute their own right 
torule. But swdpoctvn in Plato’s sense 
is necessary for his Rulers as well as for 
their subjects; without it, they might zo//e 
episcopart: cf. 1 346 D x. 


432A 2 & 6dAns—8id Twacav. 6’ 
ddns sc. THs WOAews, not Avpas, as J. and 
C. strangely suppose. 61a maodyv sc. rev 
xopdév should be taken with guvgdovras 
(so also Schneider). 7 dua macdv oup- 
gwvia is the octave (Arist. Probl, x1x 
35. 920% 27 ff.), the KadXiorn ouppwvia, 
according to the Greeks (Arist. l.c.), 
readily sounding to the ear as absolute 
unison; hence the point of ratréy, which 
is an accusative depending directly on 
éuvddovras. See Arist. lc. 14. 918 7 ff. 
dua rh havOdver TO Od macwy Kal doKet 
budpwvor elvat, olov év TH Powikly Kal év 
T@ avOpmmrw; The whole expression 6a 
macwv Evygdovras Tavrév therefore means 
that the concord of the citizens on the 
matter in question is absolute and com- 
plete. Further than this I do not think 
the comparison is to be pressed. If we 
seek to find analogies between dodeveora- 
Tous, ioxuporarous, wécous and the brary, 
yarn and séon of the scale, we are met by 
the difficulty that the uwéon cannot be said 
to produce the same (rairév) note as the 
trary and vir, and we are not at liberty 
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fi 5 aN \ i 
Tmapexouevn Evvadovtas Tovs Te aoGevertaTovs TavTOV Kal TOUS 


/ / > \ 
ioyupotatous Kal Tovs péoous, eb pev Bovrer, ppovyncet, et Sé 


7! 3 A Y ig n lal 
5 Botner, loxvi, ef dé, Kal TAHOEL ) Yonwacw i) AAX@ oT@OdY TaV 


1 / > t Ley a / \ Chee: 
ToLovTwY: wate OpOoTaT dv haiwev TavTHY THY omovoLay awppo- 


uy / , \ s) ie \ 7 
cuyny éivat, YEelpovds TE Kal apelvovos Kata dvaw Evypoviay, 


wees 5 a > Niouy / | Ce ee ak Ma, seed 
OTTOTEPOV O€L apKELY, Kal €V TOAEL!' KAL EV EV EXACT. 


épn, Evvdore. 


Ildvu por, 


Hiev, jv 8 eyo: Ta pev Tpia hiv ev TH ToNet 


to suppose that Plato is thinking of 7 dis 
dia wraca@yv in the face of his own words, 
which refer only to a single octave (dca 
Tacwy mapexou vy KTH.). In talking of 
owppoctvyn Plato usually distinguishes only 
between two classes—rulers and ruled: 
431D, E and infra xelpovds Te Kal dpelvovos. 
See also on 443 D. 

4 povyca—itoxti—mrnOea define 
dabeveoratous, loxuporatous, uécous. The 
equipoise and measured cadence of this 
stately sentence may well suggest a chorus 
of voices singing in unison. Cf. III 4o1 C. 
Cobet’s excision of the second Bovex is 
sadly out of tune. 

6 TabtHV THY Spdvotay prepares us 
for the definition about to follow. There 
are various oudvorat: this one is agreement 
omérepov det dpxeuv etc. 

7 Xelpovos KTA.: ‘concord between 
the naturally better and the naturally 
worse, on the question which should rule, 
whether in a city or in an individual.’ 
év evi €xdo7Tw anticipates 442 Cf.; but is 
justified here by 430 A, B. 

We may now sum up Plato’s account 
of cwppoctvy so far as it is a virtue of the 
State. - It involves three elements: (1) the 
rule of the better over the worse, (2) the 
rule of Ppdvyos over the desires, (3) the 
agreement of better and worse as to which 
shall rule. (1) and (2) are different ways 
of expressing the same thing; neither is 
fundamental, for (granted the presence 
of codia and dvdpeia) both of them follow 
from (3), whereas (3) does not follow 
from either. Plato accordingly admits (3) 
only into his final definition. It follows 
from (3) that cwopoctvn, unlike copia 
and dvdpeta, is a virtue possessed by all 
the three classes of the City. Krohn 
(Pl. St. p. 372) pronounces swopoctvn 
otiose and ‘‘ornamental.”” The charge 
is best refuted by considering whether 
the City is complete without it. (The 
part played by Justice will be discussed 
later.) Apart from gwqpoctvn, what 


virtue remains for the third class of 
citizens? and what guarantee is there 
that codia will consent to rule? (see on 
év duporépos 431 E). Whereas owdpo- 
avvy not only provides for the third class, 
but furnishes a point of union in which 
all the classes may meet, and the City, so 
far, become pla ék moddGv (cf. 443 E). 
If we bear in mind that the Rulers are 
only select Guardians, and that @vAakes ° 
includes both Rulers and Auxiliaries, we 
may tabulate the virtues of the three 
classes thus :— 
Virtues of Rulers, 

copla + dvdpela + cwppootrn. 
Virtues of Soldiers, 

avdpela + owppootyy. 

Virtues of Farmers, etc., owppoovvy. 
Hirzel is, I think, mistaken in holding 
that scw@pootvn is a virtue of the whole 
and not of the parts; the fact is that 
it is a virtue both of the whole and 
of each of the parts. Strictly speaking, 
of course, dudvoim or Evugwvia implies 
more parts than one, and covcord is im- 
possible to a unit; but the essence of the 
virtue consists in the view that the best 
shall rule, and this view is present in 
each of the three classes. For dccacoovvn 
see 434C 7. 

Plato’s account of cwdpootvn in other 
dialogues differs in many respects from 
this, and is rather a hindrance than a help 
in elucidating the present passage. Cf. 
Hirzel l.c. p. 409. The owdpoctvn of 
the Charmides is fully discussed by Knuth 
Quaestiones de not. Ths cwppootyns Plat. 
criticae (1874): cf. also Hammond l.c. 
pp- 138 f., 157 f. ; 

432 p—434c Where then is Fustice? 
We must beware lest she escapeus. Socrates 
presently exclaims that he has found the 
trail. Fustice ts the principle, or else one 
form of the principle, which we laid down 
at the beginning, viz. that each individual 
shall fulfil that function only for which he 
is naturally best fitted. In other words, 


C yévntra: gavepov yap | 8) 6 ) é 
yévn pov yap | 6n Ott TavTn mn éotwv. 
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a ¢ saat \ I \ \ 3 
KaAT@TTAL, WS ye OUTWOL d0Fau: TO bé on Novtrov €100S, oe ri) av ert 
> n / t / es ” a Le 4 fo Pee 
QAPETNS METENXOL TTOALS, TL TOT AV €LN 5 ofjAov Yap, OTL TOUT EOTLVY 
Ajrov. Ovxodr, & Travxav, viv 7 nas Set 
¢ / \ ip 
WOTTED KUVYNYETAS TLVAS Oapvov KUKN@ mTeptictac bar TPOTEXOVTAS 


TOV vovv, pn TH SLvadiyn 7 SiKatoovyyn Kai apavicbeica &Snros 


¢ , 
% SvKatocurn. 


dpa odv Kal 
g a PS) al bw , > an \ > ne ig 
mpoUvpov KaTLoeiv, €av TS TpoTEpos euod idns Kal éuol doaons. 
> \ v ” 2 \ la / € fi a 
Ki yap @derov, ébn: adda paddov, édv pou érropéve yph Kal Ta 
, Us an 
decxvupeva Svvamévw Kabopav, mdvu por petpiw ypnoe. “Ezrouv, 


Cy ’ > , > / > nr nr a , 
nv © eyo, evEapevos pet éuod. Tloujow tadta: adda povor, 


H © 6s, Hyod. 


\ ! 5 > / r f / t t 
Kal pny, eitov éyo, duaBatos yé Tis 0 TOTOS 


I \ 14 a \ 
paivetat Kal émioKios’ éote yoov ocKoTEwwos Kal dvad.epevYNTos: 


13- @dpvoyv IL: Oduvwy A. 
dperov A. 


16. gpdons IL: Ppdoes A. typ 
18. merpiy H. Richards: perpiws codd. 


wpedov IL: 


Fustice is, in a certain sense, ‘minding 
one’s own business. Four considerations 
point to this conclusion. In the first 
place, it 1s in order to make the other three 
take root that we require a fourth virtue ; 
and it ts just the division of duty accord- 
ing to natural capacity which renders the 
other three virtues possible. Secondly, 
this zs the only principle which can be 
compared with the other three virtues in 
respect of benefit conferred upon the State: 
and Fustice must be comparable with them 
in this respect. Thirdly, it is by this 
principle that the Rulers will direct their 
judicial decistons, and Fustice ts the prin- 
ciple by which our Rulers judge. Lastly, 
the violation of this principle works the 
greatest mischief in the City. So does 
Injustice; so that the principle rtself ws 
wdentical with Fustice. * 

For Plato’s view of Civic Justice see on 
434 C- 

43283 10 &s ye—8dfat. This phrase 
is apparently quite unique in Plato: see 
Griinenwald cited on 430 E. 

13 ®omep KuyHyéeTas. The image is 
a favourite one with Plato: cf. Laws 
654 E, Parm. 128 Cc, Lys, 218 c. . Other 
examples may be found in Stallbaum’s 
note on this passage. The particular kind 
of hunting from which Plato takes his 
illustration is clearly described in Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 4—8. A net was drawn round 
the bush where the hare was, and the 
hunters stood round, ready perabety kara 
ra txvn, édv exxuduodn x TOv SucTbwv. 


432 c 16 opdoys: ‘point out.’ 
There is no occasion to read (with Ast 
and g) kal wor ppdoes. 

18 petplo. See cr, x. perplws xph- 
a@at could only mean ‘to ¢veat fairly,’ but 
this is not to the point. The only relevant 
meaning is ‘you will find me very toler- 
able,’ and werplw wor xpjoe conveys this 
sense exactly. Cf. émouévy ypy—Kal 


. duvauévm and Xen. Cyr. Ul 2. 4 d6Alyous 


Te kal aodevéot xpynoalued’ av trodeplous, 
Symp. 2.9, 10, On the error see /ntrod. 
§ 5. 

19  ev€dpevos: like a pious huntsman: 
cf. Xen. de Ven. 6. 13 evédmevov 7 ’Amdd- 
Nore kal 7p Aprémde tH “Ayporépa pera- 
Sodvar THs Onpas. Cf. also (with Stallbaum) 
Phil, 25 B eXov 6h Kal oxdmec and Tim. 
27 C. €mov oby (suggested by Richards) 
seems to me much less spirited and pic- 
turesque than éov; and the cacophony is 
also unpleasing. For the asyndeton cf. 
Il 373 E #. 

21 eet. yotv—S8vob.epedyntos has 
been objected to as adding little or no- 
thing to dvcBaros—érloxios. But ducdie- 
pevvnros, ‘difficult to beat,’ said of beating 
or scouring the brake to rouse («ively Xen. 
de Ven. 8. 7) the game and drive it out 
into the net, could ill be spared; so apt a 
word is much too good for a copyist. 
Cf. Menex. 240 B, where drepevvGo0ar is 
used of the famous ‘ beating’ of Euboea 
by Datis’ soldiers: and see also Laws 
698 D. 
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GdXra yap duos iréov. | “Iréov yap, ébn. Kal éy@ xatidwv ‘lod tod, D 
elrov, © Travcav: kuvduvevouév te exewv tyvos, Kai wot Soxet ov 
mavu te exdevbeiobar has. Ed ayyéddeus, 7 8 bs. 7H may, nv 
25 8 eye, Braxixov ye huwov To T4005. Td rotov; andar, 6 paxapee, 
datveras mpd Todd nuiv €& apyns KudWoeicOal, Kal ovX EwpapeEv 
dp atro, GAN huev KatayehacToraToL Homep ol ev Talis Xepow 
éyovres Entovaw | éviore 6 éxovow, Kal Hyets els avTo pev ovK EB 
dreBrérrouev, Toppw Sé Toe atecxoTrovper, 7 5n Kal éNavOavev 
30 laws Huds. Las, bn, Aéyers; Obras, elrrov, os Soxodpuév poe 
Kal NéyovTes avTO Kal axovovTes TaXaL ov pavOaver HudV avTaY, 
br. €déyouev TpdOTov tiva avTd. Maxkpor, épn, TO Tpooiwov TO 
émiOupodvTt axovaat. 
X. ’AAN, Fv 8 eyo, dove, | el TL dpa Néyw. 6 yap €E apyhs 433 | 
ébéucOa Seiv rrovetv Sia TravTos, OTe THY TOAW KaT@KICOMEY, TOUTS 


lal » io , > / 
éotiv, ws éwol Soxei, rou TovTOU TL Eidos 7 SiKatocvyyn. €OéweOa 
\ if n\ , » / > / a ef 4 
Oé Snmov Kal ToAdXakis €dEyOMEV, EL MEU“YNTAL, OTL EVA EKATTOV 


a / ? ‘¢ a \ \ t ? A > fas ¢ / 

5 év déoe émitndevery TOV TrEepi THY TOALWW, eis 6 aVTOD 7 dats 
> , al ” ) / U 4 \ a 
émiTnoecoTatn mepuKvia ein. “Edéyouev yap. Kal unv ote ye 

a \ \ aA , , 

TO Ta aUTOU TpaTTEW Kal pn TOAUTPAayLoVElY StKaLocLYN Eo, 


22. lod lod nos: lod tod codd. 4 oc SACI: Yoni Al, 


4382D 22 tov, tov: ‘Joy! Joy!’ 
ov dolentis, tof gaudentis, according to 
the Scholiast on Ar. Peace 318: cf. Suidas 
s.v. Ancient authorities differed on the 
point (see Blaydes’ critical note l.c.), but 
modern scholars for the most part agree 
with Suidas. 

24 exevgeicar.—ed dyyéANes. The 
contracted form of the future of devyw 
is established by the authority both of 
the Paris Ms, and also of Aristophanes 
and Euripides, as Schanz has proved 
(Vol. x11 p. xvi). Schanz may be right 
in supposing that it is borrowed ‘ex ore 
populi.” For e& dyyéAdXers Phrynichus 
(s.v. evaryyeNlfoual oe) apparently read 
evayyeets, on which see Lobeck Phryn. 
p- 632 and Cobet WV. ZL. p. 163. evayyed@ 
does not seem to be used in Attic prose. 
In 7heaet. 144 B e& dyyé\devs is read by 
B, eb dyyedels by T. 

433A 3 ‘tro. Seel 344 E 2. 

ti eldos, like rpdrov twa in 432 E 
and 433 8B, hints, I think, that Civic 
Justice is not, after all, the true and 
original form of Justice. Hence, in 434 D, 
Plato is careful to warn us that the subject 


of Justice is not exhausted till individual 
Justice has been discussed. See on rovoiro 
in 443 C. 

6 = émurnSerordrn. emir noevérara, 
(Herwerden) is not good: cf. 11 374 E 
and supra 430 A. A few MSS omit regu- 
kvia, not unnaturally; but the redupli- 
cation in gvoiw—egpuxvia adds to the 
emphasis. Plato never tires of emphasiz- 
ing the ‘natural’ features of his city in 
Books 11I—Iv. 

7 Sikatoodvy has been questioned 
by Richards, on the ground that ‘the 
inference announced in TodTo rotvuy Kr. 
is already stated in kal phy 6re krX., 
which from its form (kal pv) is yet 
evidently only a step in the reasoning.” 
Richards suggests dikaov, and Hartman 
diKaroovvns, neatly but needlessly. roivuy 
in B does not express an inference, but is 
simply ‘well,’ as in II 369 B, III 413 C, 
Iv 436 B and a host of other passages 
collected by Kugler (de part. ro etc. 
p- 35). Plato first states a popular view, 
and then proceeds to ‘shew that it is 
mainly right on grounds presently to be 
stated (whence olc6’ d0ev rexualpouat;). 
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A tal ” a , 
B kat TovTo adXdNwy TE TOANOY AKnKOaMEV Kal | aU’TOL TOANAKIS 


> / ’ / , a 
eypnkapev. Kipynxawev yap. Todto toivuv, nv & éyd, & dire, 
} / AY 5 a 
KLVOUVEVEL TPOTTOY TLVA YyLYyVOmeEVOY 1) SLKALOTUYN Elval, TO TA AUTOD 
VA » \ a 
Ovk, adda réy’, En. Aoxet 
5 $ env Xe t 5) a / @ , / 
fol, nV O eyw, TO VTOAOLTTOV ev TH TOAEL BY éoKéupeOa, cwhpo- 
, \ ’ U \ / A C) 4 A 
avyns Kal avdpelas Kal hpovncews, TodTO elvas, 0 TAaowW éxelvos 


\ , , “ \ 
thy Ovvauw mapécxev, WoTe éeyyevécOar, Kai éyryevomévous rye 


mpattew* oic0a b0ev TEexpaipomar; 


, / s a 
cwTnplav Tapéyel, Ewormep av €vy. 


15. 


/ ” , 
KQULTOL epamev duxavocuvny 


mapéxet Vind. DF: mapéxew AIIZ g. 


No stress should be laid on the fact that 
Sikacoovvy is in one case the predicate, 
and in the other the subject: complete 
identity is predicated in both cases, as 
the abstract ducaroovvn shews. It might 
be different if we read diéxaov, but for 
this there is no occasion. There is still 
however a difficulty in dikasoctvy: see 
next note. 

4338 9 elprikapyev ydp. This has not 
been said in the Aepzzdlzc, nor (so far as I 
know) in any of Plato’s earlier dialogues 
(if we except A/c. 1127 C), so that elpjxauev 
refers to ordinary conversation. Such 
a view has affinities with the legal view 
of Justice as the virtue which respects the 
rights of others (cf. 433 E and I 331 A ff.), 
and is natural enough, especially with the 
loose connotation which dccaroodvy had in 

_ popular language. It is however curious 
that in Charm. 161 B ff. precisely the 
same account is given of Temperance: 
Gpt. yap aveuvnoOnv 5 dn Tov HKovea 
Aéyovros, b7t swppocivn dv etn TO TH 
éavtod mparrev: cf. Tim. 72 A eb Kal 
mahat Néyerat TO TpaTTeLy Kal yrovar 
Ta Te avtod kal éauTov cwopove pdvy 
mpoojxew. In its popular connotation, 
cwppocivy was not always distinguished 
from dkatocvvn, and even the philo- 
sophers (as Strabo vil 3. 4 observes) 
sometimes used the words in nearly an 
identical sense. See Nagelsbach Mach- 
hom. Theol. p. 238. Steinhart and others 
find in the difference between this passage 
and the Charmides |.c. an indication of 
the Socratic and Platonic doctrine of the 
unity of Virtue. No doubt there is a 
certain sense in which virtue is one (see 
below on 434 C), but we must insist 
that the specific virtues are represented 
by Plato in the Republic as distinct ; 
on any other hypothesis, the perfect City 
falls to pieces. Perhaps dixacoovvy after 


mo\vmpayyovety is an error for owdpo- 
ovvy, and Plato is here deliberately 
correcting the popular view. If so, kal 
pnv—ye means ‘and yet,’ i.e. in spite of 
what we now say that Fzstice is ets év 
kara vow, ‘we and others have also 
said that Zemperance is Ta avtod mpdr- 
rev.’ Adimantus assents. ‘ Well,’ con- 
tinues Socrates, ‘it is apparently (not 
Temperance, but) Fzstice which is ra 
avrod mparrew.’ This view gives a much 
better sense to kaf in kal rodro, and 4 
dixaocvvy receives the proper emphasis. 

11 SoKxet—etpowzev. Things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another. Now (1) the Virtue which 
enables the others to take root, and 
(2) Justice, each=76 brédd\ourov. There- 
fore Justice enables the other Virtues to 
take root. <But that which does so is 
Ta avTov mpdtrev. Consequently Justice 
is Ta avrod mpdrrew.> Plato seldom 
leaves so much to be mentally supplied 
in his reasoning. 

15 tapéxe. See cr. x. Former 
editors (except Ast) retain mapéyew and 
explain it as depending directly on doxe?. 
If this is right, cal before éyyevouévos 
joins rovro elvac and mapéxew; but Kai 
éyyevouévots ye, following immediately 
on éyyevéoOa, naturally suggests that 
mapéexew and éyyevéoOa are coordinate 
and both under the government of ware. 
That this was felt in antiquity is proved 
by the variant éyyevdueva for éyyevo- 
wévos, preserved in Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 
98) and in &. The author of the reading 
éyyevoueva must have understood Plato 
to mean ‘which enabled them all to make 
their appearance in the city, and having 
done so, to keep it safe, so long as they 
are there,’ and this, I think, is the natural 
meaning of Plato’s words, if wapéxeuw is 
retained. But the sentiment is compara- 
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| ” \ € Oe - , > \ y A 
écecOat TO vrronerPOev Exeivwrv, EL Ta TPLa EevpOLmeED. 
’ / ” ? \ / Ss > > / > ff a / \ 
avaykn, én. “AdAa pévtot, Hy 8 eyo, ef Séou ye Kpiva, Ti THY 
lal x / 
TOW Huiv TOUTMY pardiota ayabnv aTrepydoeTaL eyyEevopuevor, 
, ¢ / a ’ / 
lade es av ein, Gs ed 7) Shea mcault apy ovina sine Kab 
SPN OMEUC, #) 4) Tept Sewer Te Kai uN, atta éati, do&ns évvepou 
DY 
cotnpia év Tois oTpatidtais eyyevouevn, 4) 1) ev Tobs ap xo 
dpovncis te kat duraxy évodca, 7)! TobTO padsata ayabnv adtHpy 
Uae \ 2 \ Ni \ \ , \ > , \ 
Tove. évov Kal év TaLot Kal év yuvatkl Kal SovAw Kai EevOEp@ Kai 
tal Y \ n 2h 
Snutovpy@ Kal dpyovtTs Kal apxouev@, bts TO avTod Exactos eis 
x yy \ b b) / , oo el 7 
@v €mrpattev Kai ovK émodutTpaypwover. Avaoxpitov, pn: mas 6 
ov; "“EvapidXov dpa, ws govxe, pds apeTHv ToAEws TH TE TOpia 
v; TD, pa, OS EOLKE, TPOS ApeTHVY TOAEWS TH Q 
a a , a? n ~ Ny 
avThns Kal_TH cwdpoorvy Kai TH avSpela 4 TOD ExacTov év avTH Ta 
avtod mpatrew Sivas. Kal para, pn. Ovdxodv dixacocvynv 
r , ie 2 XN ey | ’ \ / 1 t 
TO ye TOUTOLS EvamtArdOV Av ets | apeTHY TrOAEws Oeins; IlavTaTvact 
a Yt 
apa Tols apxovow 
"H d&ddovu 
¢ fa) fa) : is , Xx i c BY Wa 
ovTWoTodY MaAXOV Edtémevot StKAToVaLY } TOUTOU, OTwS AV EKaTTOL 
pnt éxwou TAANOTPLA NTE TOV avToY oTépwvTat; OdvK, adda 
Nai. Kal tavtn dpa wy 7) Tod 
> / Nie. ne KY na / x ig lal 
oixetou Te Kal éauvTov E£is Te Kal Tpakis SiKatocvyn av | owororyotTo, 


pev ody. Xkotres 6) Kal THE, eb oUTH Soé«L. 


év TH TOdEL TAS Oixas TpocTatas Sucaferv; Ti pv; 


, = / ” 
tovtov. ‘Qs Sdixatov ovtos; 


otrw AIL: 
tovTo A. 34. 


in mg. yp. caur@ A®. 32. ovTWvoG- 


21. nN Eg: 7A: 7Il. 30. 
rovrou A*II: rovro Al. 


oly &: Twos ov Allg. rourou II: 


Kai yap © 


tively weak; and consequently Ast and 
Hartman wish to cancel mapéxev, making 
owrnplay depend upon TapeoXer 5 but a 
present tense is necessary. mapéyer seems 
to me what Plato wrote, ‘aye, and after 
they have appeared it preserves them, so 
long as it is present in the city.’ A rela- 
tive clause often passes into an indepen- 
dent sentence (see on II 357 B); and the 
idiom is appropriate here because it 
responds to the emphatic kal—yé. For 
Kkal—ve cf. 425 B 2. 

433 D 23 SotAw—dpxopévw. On 
dovAw see V 469 C x. Richards would 
insert kal yewpyw after SnuLoupy®, point- 
ing out that the other words go in pairs; 
but the difference between dnurovpy@ and 
yewpy@ is insignificant, since both artisan 
and farmer belong to the same class in 
the city. 

24 €is wv. Most of Stobaeus’ Mss 
(Flor. l.c.) read eis dy & & is un- 
necessary with kal ov« émodumpayudver 
following (Schneider). 


4332 30 oxKdme. KTA. This Tex- 
phpwov turns on the judicial sense of 
Otxacoovvyn: cf. i 331 Eff. The judicial 
functions of the rulers follow naturally 
from 428 D, where it is said that gogia 
Bovdeverax—Byru” av tpbrov atrTh Te 
(sc. 4) modus) mpds abthy—tpiota dpudoe 
xrd. It is clear that no class except the 
rulers can be judges in the State, and 
judges are necessary: see IIt 408 D ff. 

35 €avTov KTA. éavrod is a possessive 
genitive depending on 708. It should be 
noted that although é&s ro oixelov is 
not the same thing as mpd@éts Tod olxelov, 
the latter involves the former. Plato 
is looking for a point of contact be- 
tween his own view of Justice and the 
popular judicial meaning of the word, 
and finds it in @s rot olkelov, Krohn 
(Pl. St. p. 49) appears to me to attach 
too much weight to é&s ro ofxeiov when 
he calls it a new ‘“ Begtiffselement,” and 
complains that it is ‘‘weder sachlich 
erlautert, noch logisch streng abgeleitet.” 
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"Kort tatta, [dé 57, édv col dtep euol Evvdoxy. téxTwv cKvTO- 
Tomou emuyeipav epya épyatecOar 7) oxuToTOmos TéKTOVOS, 7) TA 
épyava petarauBavovtes TarAANAOD 7) TYLds, 1) Kal 6 AUTOS érI- 
TadAa peTadraTTOpMEva apa 
"ANN brav 
ye, oipat, Snusroupyos Ov 7 Tus GAs YpnMaTioTHs PicEL ETELTa 
B érraipopevos | 7) TrAOVT@O 7) TAHOE 7} icxXdi 7} GAXw TH ToOLOTY Eis 


a ° / 
NElpOv ayhorepa tpadtrrew, Tavta 


A an , . 
cou av TL Soxel péya Brawrar modu; Ov mavo, &py. 


\ a an 5 a {y n a 

TO TOV TrOAEMLKOD Eldos ETUYELPH LEVaL, 1) TOV TOAEMLKOY TLS Els TO 
a n \ 4 

tov Bovrevtikod Kai PvrAakos avdkios By, Kal TA GAANAOV ODTOL 

BY U \ \ 

opyava petarauBavwot Kal Tas TYyuds, 7} STaY oO avTOS TavTA 
Qn v4 ’ a Ie fi lal 

TAUTa dma éTLyerph TpadTTEW, TOTE Olwat Kal aol SoKxely TavTHV 
\ - iN \ / y = a 

THY TOUT@Y peTaBodnY Kal ToAVTpayLoctvnY drEOpov eivaL TH 
ig 7. lO € tol a 

more. Wavrdract pev odv. “H tpiov dpa dvtwv yevav ToAuTpay- 


C poctvn Kal petaBorr | cis dAXnAA peyiorn Te BYABN TH Tore 


\ ? Pe > x 
Kail opGotat adv mpocayopevoito pddiota KaKoupyia. 


pev ovr. 
> / 
abdixiay dynoeus elvar; 


XI 


8. 


Kody 


/ A) n fal 
Kaxoupyiav S€ tiv peylotny ths éavTod TéOdEwS OvK 
IIlés & ov; 


, \ ® , a 
Ilddw 6€ dde rAéyopuev’ XpnpaTiotiKod, émiKoupLKod, 


a yy 
Totvto pev apa abdvxia. 


tw Il: ro A. 


Cf. 442 E. It should be mentioned that 
the poet Gray (with less than his usual 
critical acumen) conjectured rot <roety > 
70 oiketéy Te kal <7TO> éavTov, comparing 
oikecompayia in 434 C. 

434A 5 wdavra Td\Xa means every- 
thing except what Socrates is about to 
mention, that is everything except the 
interchange of rulers and ruled. So J. 
and C., rightly, I think: cf. 421A, VII 
518 D and Laws 798 D. Other editors 
explain rdé\da as “reliquorum opificum 
opera”; and so also g, reading 7) mdvra 
Tava Td ye Tora0Ta; but it is difficult to 
extract this meaning out of réA\a without 
Td ye To.atra, and the asyndeton is also 
very harsh. Madvig’s conjecture rata 
is improbable, though adopted by Baiter. 
Adimantus would catch the meaning all 
the more easily on account of the similar 
statement in 421A, and because mdvTa 
would be pronounced with emphasis, as 
the asyndeton also indicates. I have re- 
moved the comma usually printed after 
peradrarroueva; for mdvra rédd\a in- 
cludes within its scope all the cases men- 


Ay Be 


tioned, and is directly the subject of 
Ooxet. 

6 Gadd’ Brav KTA. Plato is probably 
thinking, of Athens again: cf. supra 
424 Dw. and Krohn //. St. p. 46. pvcec 
belongs to wy, Hartman needlessly ex- 
punges ay and reads gus for dicer. The 
subject to wy is simply the pronoun ‘he,’ 
used loosely, as often in English. 

4348 10 Bovdevtikot—ayv. ‘Valde 
miror editt. verba Bovdeutixod Kal pUdaKos 
dvdéios wy concoxisse” cries Hartman. 
The genitives of course depend on 70 
(ef60s), and dvdgios is used absolutely, 
as often. 

434c 16 pddwora kakoupyla. pud- 
Nora is omitted in & and one or two 
other mss; but cf. VII 532 B é7 dduvapuia, 
VIII 564 A els dyav dovdelay (with Stall- 
baum ad loc.), and other examples in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 526. That uddiora 
should be taken with kakovpyia is clear 
from peylotn BAdBn and Kakoupylay THY 
peylorny. 

19 maw: not ‘again,’ but ‘con- 
versely,’ ‘‘umgekehrt” (Schneider). 
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a / \ is fa) 4 
puraktKod yévous oiKecoTTpayla, ExagTOU TOVTWY TO AUTOU TpaTTOV- 
by f > / 2 if / ch eS yf \ , 

Tos év TONE, ToUVaVTlov exeivou Sixatoovyyn T dv eln Kal THY TOALY 


Suxalay Tapéxot. 


Ove dAXrn Ewouye | Soxei, 7 8 Gs, Exewv 7) TAVT. 


fe b) > SiN \ 
Mndév, Hv 8 eyo, Ta Tavy Trayiws avTO Néyopev, GAN cay pev 
a a Ni \ “+ a 
Hpiv Kal eis va Exactov tév avOpdTav idv TO eidos TovTO 
a tal iA 3 t YA f 
Oporoyhnras kal éxel Sixacoovyn eivar, cuyyapnoopeda Hdn* Ti yap 


an A / 
Kal épovmev; ef Sé pun, TOTE GANO TL TKEYOpEOa. 


vov © é€KTEAE- 


\ / \ aes ba / / a ay 4 
copev THY oKeriy, hv @nOnuEv, eb ev peiSovs TL THY EXOVTMV 

rae Ai A a 3 
Suxavocvvny mporepov éxet émuyerpnoaimev Oedoacba, paov av év 


20 €Kkdorov—moAe is cancelled by 
Herwerden as a marginal note on olketo- 
mpayta. The words add to the weight 
and impressiveness of the sentence, and 
have a decidedly Platonic sound, 

21 Tovvayrtov éxelvov. éxelvov is ‘the 
other,’ i.e. roAumparyyootvns (rather than 
ddtxtas) ; and rovvayrtov is probably nomi- 
native, and not adverbial accusative. So 
also Schneider. It is not necessary to 
add ov after rovvayriov as I formerly did. 
The style of argument is the familiar rézos 
éx Tav évavtiwy (see Arist. Rhet. 11 23. 
1397? 7 ff.). 

To sum up. Civic Justice is the fulfil- 
ment of the maxim 70 avroté mparrew by 
the three classes in the City. There is 
nothing transcendental or metaphysical 
about it, as Krohn rightly observes (77. 
S¢. p. 48); it is simply the principle es 
év xara vow applied to the three com- 
ponent units or factors of the State. Cf. 
II 370 Az. It is moreover the soil out 
of which all the other virtues grow; its 
fruits are Wisdom, Courage, Temperance, 
of which the last appears in the Farmers 
and Artisans, the last two in the Auxi- 
liaries, while the Rulers possess all three 
(432 Az.). Thus all the Virtues meet in 
Justice (év 6€ dexacootvy curAdBSnv Tao’ 
dpern ‘ve ap. Arist. Ath. Nic. v 3. 1129> 
25 ff.) and it is in Justice, not in codia 
(as the historical Socrates held Mem. 111 
g. 5), that the true unity of Virtue consists. 
Plato’s Justice is in reality not so much 
a specific virtue, as Virtue or Righteous- 
ness in general: kal o¥6’ &omepos od’ 
égos otrw Oavyacrés (Arist. l.c.): cf. 
442E 2. He desired to build a city, 
wherein Righteousness dwelleth (xawwovds 
dé ovpavods kal yhv Kawhv—mpocdoxaper, 
év ols dukaootvn Karoue? 1 Pet. 3. 13), 
and interpreted Righteousness as the law 
of els &v kara piow. In taking this view 


of political dikatocvvyn, there is every 
reason to suppose (with Krohn l.c. p. 46) 
that Plato was not uninfluenced by the 
modurpaynocvvn (as he conceived it) of 
Athenian democracy, although it is in 
reality a particular psychological inter- 
pretation of Nature’s law of dmAdrns that 
forms the true philosophical basis of the 
City described in Books 11—Iv. See also 
on II 370A. 

434 D—435 A Adimantus agrees; 
but Socrates will wait until he has dis- 
covered Fustice in Man before being sure 
that hers right. Lf the features of Fustice 
are the same in Man and in the State, we 
shall be satisfied. 

434D 23 maylws—)éyopev: cf. Vv 
479 C mwaylws vojoa, Theact. 157 A vonoat 
—naylws, Tim. 49 D. ovK« éort raylws 
vonoat was probably a phrase in vogue 
among Heraclitus’ followers: see Wohlrab 
on Theaet. l.c. 

24 tov to el8os. eldos is not yet the 
Idea (III 402 C) but refers to ofkerorparyla. 
For lév Richards conjectures lodow; but 
surely es would then be wrong. How 
can ‘we’ be said to pass zo an indi- 
vidual? The efdos is half personified (cf. 
drav—éhOov epdrnua Epynrat VII 538 D); 
it is said to ‘pass into’ the individual 
merely because we have discovered it 
first in the State. See also on dapBXv- 
verat 442 D. The passage in Phaedr. 
249 B is different, whether we accept 
Badham’s conjecture éév7’ or not. 

27 ‘jv is a loose internal accusative, 
exactly like 6 in 443 B below. The refer- 
ence is to 11 368 D. 

28 é«kei. The reading éxeivo, found 
in © and other second-rate mss, would 
probably have been discarded sooner, if 
it had been known that A as well as II 
reads éxet. Campbell first pointed this 
out. éxeivo is not quite suitable because, 


e a 
E evi avOpoT@ Kxatidet olov éotiv. 
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la a a 
kat! &o€e 8 iv rovto eivas 


r \ 7 s/ ¢ t 5 
TOMS, Kai OUTW wKiComev ws edvVaducOa apioTny, ed EidoTes OTL ev 


ye TH Ayan av ein. 


a io Cae. > rant / 2 fi > x 
0 ovY nuiv exet Ehavn, eTTavapepwpuev ELS TOV 


ig x e n na a 
éva, Kav ev omoroyntar, Kadr@s E€er: eav Sé tu GANO ev TO Evl 


> , , > , oe” \ , a \ 
enpaintar, Tadw emaviovtes émt THY TOdkW Bacaviodpev: | Kal 


imi Fo NS ae lal \ / cf > uf 
TaXY av Tap ANANAG oKOTOUYTES Kal TPLBoOVTES WaTTEP EK TTUPELWY 


2 r / hi 4 \ MS / 
exXapwat Toujcamev THY Stxavocvyny, Kal pavepav yevouéevnv 


, > DS Dic tN ’ eA b mn 
BeBatwoaine? av adi Tap nly AVTOLS. 


-AAN, bn, al? 


odov Te Eyes Kai Troveivy vpn oUTws. “Ap odv, Hv & éyw, 6 ye 
4. BeBawoalued’ g: BeBawowdped’ AMI: BeBawwoducd’ A2z. 


although it must mean justice, it suggests 
something more remote. éxe? on the 
other hand helps out the antithesis be- 
tween év pelfovr—éxdvrwy and év évi 
avOpwrw, and is in harmony with éxe? 
épavn below. dixatociyny depends on 
Gedoac0a, and trav éxdvTwy is ‘its pos- 
sessors’: cf. 11 367 B,D, E. In reciting 
the sentence, the voice pauses after éxdv- 
Twy and pronounces éxe? with emphasis. 
éxet (with which cf. éxelvov in Parm. 133 D) 
was rightly retained by Stallbaum, who 
did not know that it was the reading 
of A. 

4345 29 TovTo: i.e. Td peifov Trav 
éxdvrev dikacoctyny. 

435 A 4 kal’ d68y. Cf. (with 
Schneider) infra VII 533 B and Crat. 
425 B. é0odor for kal’ d6v (Herwerden) 
is a sorry piece of criticism. 

435 a—435 D The point to be de- 
termined is this: are there three psycho- 
logical forms or kinds in the soul of the 
Individual, corresponding to the three 
orders im our City? And is the Lndt- 
vidual temperate, brave, wise and just in 
virtue of the corresponding affections of 
these kinds? Our present methods of in- 
vestigation are wanting in exactness; but 
they are sufficient for our immediate object. 

435 A ff. The passages in Plato deal- 
ing with psychology have been collected 
and carefully expounded by E. W. Simson 
Der Begriff der Seele bei Plato (Leipzig 
1889). I have found Simson’s treatise more 
serviceable than Chaignet De la Psycho- 
logie de Platon (Paris 1862). Dr Brandt’s 
Program Zur Entwickelung der Platont- 
schen Lehre von den Seelentheilen (Leipzig 
18909) will also be found useful in studying 
the psychological theory here unfolded. 
For an attempt to shew that Plato always 
believed in the unity of soul see Archer- 


Hind in 7. PA. X pp. 120--13t. The 
fundamental principle on which the theory 
of Book Iv should be interpreted is that 
the just soul is an image of the just city. 
Now the just city is a év with three 7oAAd: 
so therefore is the just soul. Plato states 
this quite clearly in 443 E éva yevduevov 
éx mo\N@v. In this sense, therefore—and 
to Plato it was something real and no 
mere figure of speech—the soul has unity ; 
but not, strictly speaking, in any other 
sense; otherwise we are in danger of ob- 
literating the distinction between the three 
orders of the city, and so destroying the 
whole fabric. Of course nothing which 
Plato now says should be taken as pre- 
judging the question about the nature of 
soul in its dAnOecrarn pious, i-e. when 
exempt from all the evils which are 
inseparable from matter (x 611 B ff.): 
if wholly separated from material ac- 
cretions it is probably pmovoedés (612 A), 
Noytortxév alone remaining. See on X 
611 B. But for the present we are con- 
cerned with soul incarnate; and Plato 
certainly speaks of this as having three 
parts. Cf. Zeller* 11 1, pp 845 ff. In 
what sense an immaterial thing like the 
soul even when present in body can be 
said to contain ‘parts’ or ‘kinds’ (uépn, 
eldn, yévn) is a further question, which 
Plato does not here raise, although his 
followers have done so. It is doubtless 
true (as Archer-Hind holds l.c.) that 
‘parts’ of soul can only be different modes 
of its operation; and a consciousness of 
this fact seems to betray itself in 439 B, D; 
but we shall best apprehend the meaning 
of Plato in this passage by treating the 
analogy as Plato does, i.e. as valid 
throughout, and speaking, in common 
with Plato and his commentators, of 
‘parts’ of soul. See also on 435 B. 
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na yf / / 

TaUTOV ay TLS TpoceEtTroL pwElCov TE Kal EXaTTOV, avOMoLOV TUYXaVEL 
a / e ae NS if XN a % "O y+ 

dv TavTn,  TAavTOVY TpocayopeveTal, 7 Gpmocov; provov, én. 

> ’ < \ fol 
Kat Sixatos dpa avip Sixatas modews | Kat’ avto TO THs SiKato- 
" 7 y” > 

cuvns eldos ovbév Si0lcer, GAN bpmovos Eatar. “Oporos, én. “AAA 
3) SA \ , 

MévTo. modus ye edokev eivas Suxaia, OTe €v avTH TpLTTAa yevn 


pucewy 
avopeta 
"AdnOH, Edn. 


\ ir4 
Te Kai &es. 


> ‘ \ ig lal iva 4 Zz be iol \ 

évovta TO avTav éxactov érpattev' cwodppov dé avd Kai 

\ \ \ a + eT Nf a ” 2 ay. 10: 

Kal copy Sid Tav avTa@V TOUTwWY yevOv AN aTTa TAO 
Yj Ln ce 

Kal tov éva dpa, & dire, obdTas 


‘ a >? a € a a Y \ 
akiocopev, TA avTa tavta eldn ev TH avTod! WuyH éyovta, bia 
, lal lal > Ua > lal > lal A 

Ta avTa TdOn exeivors THY aVTaV dvowdTav opOas aELvovcAaL TH 


TOXEL. 


Ilaca avayxn, épn. His gadarcv ye ad, nv & eyo, @ 


n a” \ / 
Oavpacie, oxémpa euTenT@Kapev rept rruyis, elite Eyer TA Tpla 


y” Lal > 3 iol + / 
el6n Tadta év avTn elTe my. 
pavnrov. 


\ / / 5 ’ t 
Ta Kard. Paivetar, nv & eyo. 


Ov wavy pou Soxoduev, Edy, eis 

” ms 95 / \ / 5) / vA \ 

ioas yap, © LWxKpares, TO Aeyopevov adrnOés, BTL yareTra 
> fe 

kai ed y toh, & Trav«ewr, |! as D 


CIMA Y 86 > n \ a ) i) 668 4 a > 
n eur So€a, axpiB@s pev TOUTO Ex ToLoUTw@V pEFodwY, Olas VoV év 


10. é7e Il: dre A. 


airy Il: éavrn A. 


435A 6 petfLov—édatrov: ‘whether 
greater or smaller.’ The insertion of év 
after @\arrov, suggested by Dobree, is 
unnecessary. 

435B 14 Tdaitd TavTa cldy. cldn 
used in this sense is slightly confusing 
after ef60s has just been applied to dcxaro- 
otvn; and Tév abréy rovTwy yevav would 
lead us to expect yévyn. The psychological 
elements are called et6n, yévn, or wépn: 
ety in 435 B, C, E, 439 E, yévy in 441 C, 
443 D, mépn in 442 B, C and (by im- 
plication) 439 B, C, D and passtm. Cf. 
Brandt l.c. p. 17 and Zeller* 11 1, p. 845. 
etdn Wux%s does not, strictly speaking, 
mean ‘varieties of soul’ but rather ‘kinds’ 
belonging to or present in soul (edn & 
Wuxn 439 E: see also on III 402 C), and 
much the same is true of yévy. There 
is some authority for holding that the 
Pythagoreans before the time of Plato 
recognised at least two ‘ parts’ of soul— 
an doyov and a Aoyixdy (see Diels Dox. 
Gr. pp. 389 f. and other evidence in 
Rohde Psyche? 11 p. 170 #.); but Zeller 15 
Pp. 447, 448 may be right in regarding 
the Pythagorean form of this theory as 
post- Platonic. 

435cC 16 davdov is of course ironi- 
cal, although Glauco pretends to take it 


seriously. Cf. (with J. and C.) 423 C—k, 
426 A, B. 

435 D 20 kal ev y—ééapxéoer. The 
difficulties connected with this passage 
have led to much discussion: see for 
example Rettig Proleg. pp. 126 ff., Krohn 
Fl. St. pp. 128 ff., 144, Pfleiderer Zar 
Losung etc. pp. 25, 73, Hirmer Lxtst. u. 
Komp. etc. p. 618. roiro in axpiBes pev 
To0To and in % émi TodTo ayovca ought, so 
far as grammar goes, to mean the question 
whether the soul has rpia ety or not. 
But the waxporépa replodos in VI 504 B ff., 
where Plato expressly refers back to this 
passage, eschews the psychological pro- 
blem altogether. The paxporépa mreplodos 
of Books vI—VII is in harmony with the 
present enquiry in so far as it seeks to 
determine the nature of Justice and the 
other virtues (VI 504 D, 506 a), but it is 
nowhere in the Republic expressly used 
either to confirm or to overthrow the 
triple division of soul which is here pro- 
pounded. (The analysis of mental faculties 
in VI 509 D—5rr E is introductory to the 
baxporépa meplodos, not a result obtained 
by it; nor has that analysis, strictly speak- 
ing, any bearing on the question whether 
soul has three e?éy or not: cf. Pfleiderer 
Zur Losung etc. p. 25.) Krohn accordingly 
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Tois Noyous ypwpueOa, ov px ToTe AdBwpevs AAAn yap paKkpoTépa 
kal Treiwy 6505 7 él TodTO dyovca: lows pévTOL THY YE TpoELpN- 


/ 
évov Te Kab mpoecxeupévarv akiws. 


\ 
ewot puev yap 
s 
el7rov, emouye 
Q\Xa oKOT EL. 


i, A 7 an 

év yé T@® TapovTs ixavas av éyor. 
/ 

kal mavu éEapKéces. 


’ lal > / ” 
Oveotv ayarnrov; én: 
> 

AdAad pévTos, 

\ / ? ? U ” 

M7 toivyy aroxauns, edn, 


"Ap’ ody nuiv, | nv & eyo, ToAA?) avdyKn oporoyeir, 


” \ ete S Cp os eat y \ oo» / 2 
OTL YE TA AUTA EV EKADTM EVEDTLY NUWV elon TE Kab On, aTreép eV 


a / 2 Ve U a a a 
Th} TWONEL; OV yap Tov aANOOEV exEioe adixTat. yedolov yap av 


22. Gdn Flor. T cum Galeno (v p. 481 Kiihn): é\\a AILS g. 


holds that the ‘longer ways’ of Iv and v1 
are different and distinct (P/. St. p. 128); 
and Schleiermacher supposes (ZzxJertung 
p- 71) that the rAelwy 656s of Iv is to be 
found in the psychology of the Zemaeus ; 
but that Plato meant the two ways to be 
identical is certain, for he explicitly says 
that they are (vi 504 B ff.). The only 
way out of these difficulties is to suppose 
that rodro here was not intended by Plato 
to refer to the psychological, but to the 
ethical question, to which the psycho- 
logical enquiry is introductory.  rotro 
must then be taken as dixkacoodvns Te mépe 
kal cwopootyns Kat dvdpelas kal codias 6 
ékacrév éort (VI 504 A). This view be- 
comes easy if we suppose that the words 
kal e® ye—é~apkéoet were not written by 
Plato immediately after he wrote 435 C, 
but at a later time, when VI 504 A—D was 
composed. It is in itself highly probable 
that the most important passages refer- 
ring forward or backward to one another 
throughout the dialogue were either writ- 
ten together, or at all events revised by 
Plato side by side. Cf. Brandt l.c. p. 13 


* n. 3, where a kindred view is taken. In 


any case, we must adhere to our expla- 
nation of rodro, if we would preserve the 
artistic unity of the Republic. See also on 
VI 504 A—D. 

22 d&ddyn. Seecr. x. ad)7 is in itself 
much beiter, to say the least, than a@\nd, 
and is confirmed by GAA» paxperépa— 
mepiodos in VI 504 B. The corruption was 
easy, owing to the frequency of ada ydp. 

435 E—439E The presence of three 
hinds or characters in the city establishes 
the existence of the same characters in the 
individual; but the question ts, do they 
exist in him as three separate elements, or 
not? Do we employ the whole soul in 
every psychical act, or do we learn with 


one part, feel angry with a second, destre 
with a third? In examining this question 
we begin by laying it down that the same 
thing cannot do or suffer opposites at the 
same time tn the same part of itself, and 
with reference to the same thing. This 
rule is of universal application ; apparent 
exceptions there may be, but never real. 
Desire and Aversion are opposites; and 
Hunger and Thirst are two specific va- 
rieties of Desire, relating to meat and 
drink, considered absolutely and without 
qualification. Now it sometimes happens 
that we are at one and the same moment 
both thirsty and unwilling to drink, in 
other words, experience both Desire and 
Aversion. But Desire and Aversion are 
opposites. They must therefore spring 
Srom different psychical elements. The 
truth ts, iv such cases tt ts one part of soul, 
the Rational part, which says ‘ Refrain!’, 
another, the Appetitive, which bids us 
drink, — 

435 © 28 Srv ye—mode. Broadly 
speaking, what Plato says is true, that the 
predominant character of a State depends 
on the predominant character of the in- 
dividual citizens (cf. Bosanquet Companion 
pp- 147 f.): but it does not necessarily 
follow, because a city contains three 
psychologically different classes of citizens, 
that each of us (éxdoTw juev) has within 
his soul the three corresponding psycho- 
logical elements. In making this asser- 
tion, Plato relies upon the fundamental 
hypothesis of the Republic, viz. that the 
individual is a commonwealth writ small. 
See on If 369 A. ye after é71, though 
omitted in #, is strictly appropriate, and 
warns us of a further point—rdéde dé 467 
xaderby 436 A—on which agreement is 
not so easy. 
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30 el, el Tus oinBeim Td Oupoedées py ex Tav iSiatdv ev Tals TONCoW 
éyryevyovévan, of 84 Kal éyouor tabrnv Thy aitlay, olov of KaTa TH 
Opaxny te kai LevOiKynv Kai oyedov TL KATA TOV dv@ TOTrOY, } TO 
piropabés, 5 5x) mepl Tov map’ jpiv pdduor dv Tis aitidcatTo 
rérov, ) To | diroyprparov, d mepi Tovs te DoivKas elvas Kat 436 
rovs kata Alyurrov dain tis av ovy Hxvota. Kai pada, Epn. ‘ 
Tovdro pév 8 obras eye, Hv & eyo, Kal ovdev YareTOv yvovat. 

Ou Sdfra. 

= XII. Tode S€ dn yarerov, e& TH avT@ TovTwv éxaoTa 
mpdtropev ) Tpiciv odciv aro GAAM* wavOdvopev meV ETEPY, 
Oupovpeba SE Grr Tov év Hyiv, érilvpodpev 8 ad TpiT@ Twi 
Tov Tepl THY Tpopnyv Te Kal yévynow Hdovay Kat! doa TovTov B 
aderdd, i} 6An TH uyn Kal Exactoy avtov mpdtTopev, Stay 

10 Opuna wer. 
Kai éuol Soxet, épn. “Ode rolvuy émiyeipduev arta opifecOa, 

Iles; 


n \ pis ) \ oo oN ? 
TavavTla TTOLELW n TATE KATA TAUVTOV YE Kal TTPOS TAUTOV OVK 


n i“ > / Mg 
TavT éotas Ta YareTa diopicacbar akiws Noyouv. 
a 4 5 IN 
elite TA aUTA adAANADLS elite ETEPA EoTL. Ajrov 6Te TavTov 


oh d 2 lal a t 
eOeAnoet dpa, WoTE dv Tov EevpicKwpeV ev avTOis TAaUTA YyiyvoL“EVA, 


Ta Ons Chin) me. ¢7sy7o PAG Be 


rovrwy Apelt (cum g?): rovrm AILZ g}. 


31 ot Sy—airiav: ‘that is, among 
peoples who bear this reputation.’ ravrnv 
is TOD Oujoecde’s eivar. The phrase airiav 
éyewv is used both in a good and in a bad 
sense as the passive of alri@uar: for the 
good sense cf. (with Ast) Gorg. 503 B. 
What follows is (as Teichmiiller observes 
Lit. Fehd. 1 p. 146) conceived in the vein 
of Hippocrates’ enquiries as to the in- 
fluence of climate on character: see his 
treatise de aere aguis locis 12 ff. ed. 
Kuehlewein, and cf. also Arist. Physiog. 
2. 8065 15, Probl. XIV 8, 15, 16, and es- 
pecially Pol. H 7. 13275 23—33 with 
Susemihl’s note. Aristotle for his part 
represents the Greek nature as the mean 
between the two extremes of oriental d.a- 
vontikéy and rexvixdv and northern @upos. 
There is no good reason for supposing 
(with Steinhart inlectumg p. 191) that 
Plato was thinking of the wild races of 
the North when he instituted his second 
order of citizens, and of Egyptians etc. 
when he established his third. On the 
Phoenician and Egyptian characters cf. 
Laws 747 C ff. 

32 Tov dvw témov: ‘the Northern 
region,’ not ‘the Azgh/and country’ (L. 


and S.): cf. Arist. Meteor. 11 5. 362° 33 
Tov dvw modov and Hat. I 142 al. 

33 aitudoatro. elyar should be under- 
stood. For the construction cf. X 599 E. 

436A 1 ¢vdoXprparoy is another 
name for émiOuynrikov, OTe dud xXpnudrwv 
paca aroreNobvTat ai ToradTar éEmiOuular 
(1x 580 E). 

5 Tovtwy ékaora refers to the actions 
described in pavOdvouer perv érépw etc. 
TovTw (see cv. 2.) can only be defended 
by referring it (with Schneider) ‘‘to the 
subject of the triple predicate 7d @uuoe- 
dés, TO Pirouabés, and 7d diroxpjuaror.”’ 
There is a certain obscurity in this con- 
struction, and rov’rwy ékacra prepares us 
for wavOdvomerv wer érépw, Ovmovucba 
6é etc. better than €kaora alone would do. 

4368 12 tavtTov—dpa is the earliest 
explicit statement in Greek literature of 
the maxim of Contradiction; cf. 7heaet. 
188 A, Phaed. 102 E, 103 B, Soph. 230 B 
and infra Xx 602 E. Plato may have been 
led to formulate it in opposition to Hera- 
cliteanism, which was supposed by some 
to be the negation ‘of the principle 
(see Arist. AZe¢. T 3. 1005" 24 and Theaet. 
152 D ff.), or against the Megarian puzzles 


a 
- 
d 


> / 
C cicopeOa Stu! ov tavtov Hv adXra Trelo. 
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b 2 , 
Kiev. Sores 87 6 
€ 4 S a 

EKordvat, eimov, kal Kiwetc@ar TO a’to apa 


Néye, pn. 


x \ > * 9 re 
KaTa TO avTO apa Suvaror ; 


réyoo. 
? a Yj 

Ovédapas. “Ere toivuy axpiBéotepov 

¢ r y 6 f oT > / > 4 

oporoynowpela, wn Ty TpoiovTEes audioBnTHowpev. el yap TIS 
/ BA e va a a 

Aéyou avOpwrov éatynKdTa, Kwodvta Sé Tas Yelpds Te Kal THY 

Xi / 4 ¢ SEN bg , \ a vA ? + o: 

Keparny, 6Tt 0 avtos EoTnKé Te Kal KuivelTar dpa, ovK av, olpwat, 

> an a , a) % a 

aévotpev otTw déyew Seiv, ANN OTL TO wév TL! adTOdD &oTHKE, TS 


ovy ottw; Obra. 


x a n a 
dé Kuvetrac, Ovcovv Kai ef ére paddov 
/ is fal La / 
XaprevTiCorto 0 TavTa Eywv, Koprrevduevos ws of ye oTpORLAGL 
¢ e read 7d \ a A A 
OAoL EoTagL Te Gua Kal KiVodVTaL STav év TO avT@S THEaVTES TO 
U4 ut x Voy , \ 2 a bps ta 
KevTpov TepipepwvTar, 7) Kal ANAO TL KUKAM TEpULOV ev TH AUTH 
cA a a 5) aN > A 
&pq TodTo Spd, ovK av arrodexoimeOa, ws ov KaTa TavTAa éavTOV 


\ a , a 
Ta TolavTA TOTE mEvoYTWY TE Kal epouévwv, GAA | daipwev av 


26. dmodexolucba g: drodexwueba AR: drodexdueba ATI. 


(see RP.” § 226), or as a counterblast to 
both. Many of the sophistries of the 
Luthydemus turn on the violation of this 
law. In Aristotle’s formula (A/ez. l.c. 
1005> 19) mpds radrév does not occur; 
and Hartman would cancel kal smpéds 
raurov here and mpés 76 avré in 436 E, 
on the ground that it means the same as 
kara Tavrév. But assuredly it does not. 
kara Travrov is ‘in the same part of it’ 
as the instances presently cited shew; 
while mpos ravréy is ‘relatively to the 
same thing,’ viz. to something other than 
the subject of the proposition. mpds ra 
airad and xara ravra are also both of 
them found in the parallel passage Soph. 
230 B. mpds Tavrév covers such cases as 
are adduced in 7heaet. 154 C—155 C: 
six dice are mdelous mpds ‘TéTTapas, 
éAdtrous mpos 6WSexa, but they are not 
évavtia mpos Tavrdév. Cf. VII 524 A ff., 
and see also on 7) kal ely in 437 A. 

436cC 15 wv is not precisely éo7ly 
womep @oue0a (Stallbaum); for the refer- 
ence is actually to the past, and the past 
tense should be kept in translating it. 
See 11 357 A”. and cf. x 609 B. The 
so-called ‘philosophic imperfect’ gets 
credit for more than it deserves, because 
we are apt to suppose that the past ex- 
cludes the present, which is not always 
true: cf. VI 497 C x. 

eley by itself in replies is rare. It 
occurs (if the MSs are right) in Sym. 
206 E, Crat. 410 C, Men. 75 c. In the 
last two passages, Heindorf (on Craz. l.c.) 


is inclined to rearrange the speakers ; but 
it is safer, both there and here, to keep 


the traditional arrangement. See on 
I 332 D. 
436 D 23 yxapteyr(Lorro—Kopapevd- 


}evos may refer to some Megarian quibbles 
on this subject. Zeno’s argument to shew 
that 7 olards gepouévn Exrnxev proceeded 
on a different principle: see Arist. Phys. 
VI g. 239? 30 ff. 

25 % kal—Spa. ‘‘Repetendum ds 
ex praegressis”’ (Stallbaum). Schneider 
connects dp@ with é7av: in that case we 
must understand after rofro épg¢ some- 
thing like ws kal rodro boy éornké Te 
Gua kal xwetrar. Stallbaum’s view is 
the simpler, and should, I think, be 
preferred. I have accordingly removed 
the comma usually printed after kvodv- 
Tal. 

26 ws ov—depopévwv. This clause 
has proved a source of great perplexity. 
Schneider suggests that pevdvrwy is a 
partitive genitive, éo7i being omitted ; 
Stallbaum, that 7& to.adra is adverbial, 
like rovovrotpémws; while, according to 
J. and C., ra roaira ‘is to be taken as 
cognate accusative with the participles.” 
Rather than accept any of these sug- 
gestions, it would, I think, be preferable 
to expunge 7a Tovaira altogether (with 
Ast), or to place it after dmodexolueba 
(as Gildersleeve suggests, 4. /. Ph. V1 
P- 333 #%- 2), or even perhaps to read ray 
rowovrwv with Richards, although little 
short of a miracle could have corrupted 
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éxew avta ebOU re Kal mepupepes ev avrois, kal Kata mev TO evOd 
éxtdvar, ovSaun yap amoKdivew, kata Se TO Tepipepes KUKA@ 
30 kuvetabas brav 8 THv evOvwpiav % eis SeEvav 7) Els apiotepav 
) eis TO mpdabev %) eis TO OTLcOev eyKdivy awa Trepipepopevor, 


a 2O\ »¥ € 04 | 
Tote ovdaun oti éExtdvar. Kat dpbds ye, pn. Ovdev apa judas 


lal lal 4 , A ne 
TOV ToLoUTwY AEyomevoy exTrANEEL, OVSE UHAANOV TL TrELTEL, WS TOTE 
9, aN > / / 
Tt dy TO avro bv dpa Kata TO avTO Tpds TO avTO Tavavtia | waOou 437 

4 > oe. 3 

Ovxouv éeué ye, pn. “AA dps, 
4 / \ s > ie 

Hv © eyo, iva pn avayxalopeda Tacas Tas ToLavTas aupisinTHoELs 
? , ; \ / € > > 0 a + / 

émreEvovtes Kal BeBatovpevot ws ovK adnUeis ovaas pnkuvelr, 


* \ ” A \ / 
) KaL €LN %) KAL TTOLNOELEV. 


ig i €; 4 A ” > \ 4 0 f 
5 UTobéuevoe WS ToUTOV OUTws ExoVTOS Els TO TpocOev Tpoiwper, 
lal fol x us ld e a 
omoNoynoavTes édv Tote G\AN Hav} TavdTa 7) TavTy, TavTa nly 


30. 7 els deéiay IL: 4 Kal els Sefidy A. 2. 


notavit A?. 


7 «at ely AlII: punctis 


Tov ToovTwy to ra Toadra. The follow- 
ing interpretation, which appears to me 
right, has not, so far as I know, been 
hitherto suggested. ravrd goes closely 
with the partitive genitive éavréy, and is 
a predicate to ta Towadra, which is also 
governed by xard, (cf. the familiar usage 
with womep and a preposition in similes, 
e.g. Theaet. 170 A worep rpds Oeovs 
éxew rods év éxdoras &pxovras etc.: 
see on VIII 553 B). pevdvTwy re xkal 
pepouévww is a genitive absolute. The 
sentence is in every respect an elegant 
and idiomatic piece of Greek, and means: 
‘because such parts, in respect of which 
they both stand still and move on these 
occasions, are different parts of them.’ 
Ta Tovadra—the meaning of which is easy 
to catch after the examples given above 
—forms a welcome preparation for ev6¥ 
re kal mepidepés in the following clause. 

4365 32 éotv. I formerly rejected 
this word (with Galen de A7pp. et Plat. 
decr. 1X Vol. V p. 799 ed. Kiihn, Her- 
werden, and Flor. U). It is certainly 
more pointed to connect éordva: with 
gatuev dv, and Glauco’s kcal 6p0&s ye 
(sc. gatuev dv) is easier without éorw. 
But there is not sufficient ground for 
deserting the best Mss. For other ex- 
amples of replies referring to the earlier 
part of the previous sentence see v 
405 E72. 

437A 2 7 kal ely. I agree with 
Bekker, Schneider, and J. and C. in 
retaining these words, which Galen l.c. 


also read, and only a few inferior Mss 
(with the majority of editors) omit. If 
the words are spurious, no satisfactory 
theory has yet been advanced to account 
for their presence in the text; certainly 
no scribe is at all likely to have added 
them. A fuller and more emphatic state- 
ment of the maxim is natural enough after 
the emphasis with which the sentence 
opens (ovdév—éxmdnéer), and Schneider 
truly observes: ‘‘ obiter et quodam modo 
praeter exspectationem eius” (i.e. rod 
elya), ‘‘mentionem fieri adiectum «al 
indicat, quod semel positum mox sine 
offensione repetitur, omissis vero verbis 
7 kal elm ante mojoevey non magis quam 
supra p. 436 B ante mdaxev locum habi- 
turum fuisset.”’ md@ou and mroujoerev have 
reference to actions, ety to a state, and 
ely naturally follows wd6o. because e.g. 
mdelous yiyveo@ac (an example of mdc- 
xewv) leads up to mdelous efvar. It should 
also be observed that the meaning of zpds 
70 ard, which the discussion has not yet 
brought out, is best apprehended in ex- 
amples not of maoxew or Toteiv, but of 
elvar TavavTia: see 436 B 2. 


GAN’ Spws KTA. The usual Greek 


idiom, as shewn for example in d\y@ Thy , 


kepadny (cf. v 462 C ff.), rests on a psy- 
chological theory which is inconsistent 
with that now proposed by Plato. This 
may be one reason why Plato is at such 


pains to establish and emphasize his 


point. 


o- 


B 


D 
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Ta amo TovTou EvpBaivovta rAedupéva EcecOar. “Adda xn, ébn, 
TAUTA@ ToLely. 

XIII. Ap’ obv,| jv & eyo, 7d erwevew TO avavevew Kai TO 
epiecOai twos NaBEiv TH arrapveicbar Kal Td TpocdyecOa TO 
amrwleicbat, wdvTa Ta TovadTa tev évavTiov dv adrH/roLs eins 
elTe Tromudtov cite TaOnuaTwr; ovdéev yap TavTH Svoicer. AAD, 
Ti obv; Hv & eyo: Supqy cai mewhv Kai 
dAws Tas ériOupias, Kai ad TO EOérew Kal Td BoUrNEcOat, ov TavTA 


s Ny ” a 2 , 
» OS, TMV EVAVYTLOY. 


TavTa els éxelva trot dv Oelns Ta cidn Ta vov dy AexOévTa; | ofov 
del THY TOU ériOupodVTOS uyy ovyi Hrou eplecOar HHaes Exeivou 
ov ay ériOupy, ) mpocayecOar TodT9 6 av BovrAnTai oi yevécOat, 
H av Kal boov €Oéreu Ti of mopicOAvat, erwevew TovTO mpds 
AUTHY BoTEP TLVOS EpwWTAVTOS, éopeyouerny avTod Ths yevécews ; 
"Eyoye. Ti dé; TO aBounrelv kai pr eOéreLw pnd érriOupetv odK 
els TO aTrwUeiv Kal dreXaivey at avTns Kal eis ETravta Tavavtia 
éxetvous Ojcopev; ds! yap ov; Tovtwy 8) ottws éyovtwr 
emOumiav Te Pyoopmev eivar Eldos, Kal évapyeaTatas avTaY TOUT@P 
hv Te Siipay Kanrovpev Kal Hv reivav; Pncopev, 7 S bs. Ovdxodv 


11. dy Baiter: om. codd. épwravros AlIL: épavros A?. 


Ig. 


4378 to AafPetv has been doubted: difference between ¢@éde1, ‘is willing,’ 


but see III 407 B z. 
I1 dy (see cr. 2.) is better imserted 


after évayriwy than after QOeins (Ast) or 


toatra (Hartman). Stallbaum (who 
formerly read dy ens) in his last edition 
acquiesces, like Schneider, in the omis- 
sion of dv; but few will agree with him. 
I have noted the—certain or probable— 
omission of &y in all or the best Mss 
in Phaed. 62 C, 109 E, Euthyd. 291 E(?), 
Rep. V 457 D, VII 516 E, VIII 558 D, 
where the omission is lipographical ; also 
in Phaed. 728, Euthyd. 281 Cc, Crat. 
389 E, 409 A, Alc. 1 132 B, 133 E, Soph. 
266A, Phil. 478, H. Mat. 295 A. Some- 
times (as occasionally after mplv) the 
omission is perhaps a poetical touch: see 
my note in CZ. Rev. IV p. 103. 

14 kalav. Krohn (7%. St. p- 57) 
presses af too much when he says that 
ébé\ew and BovdecPa are definitely re- 
presented as not belonging to the category 
of émiOupuiac. Plato expresses no opinion 
on this point; for ad, ‘also,’ merely marks 
the introduction of two new terms. 

437c 18 é\e—épwravros. The 


and BovXerat, ‘wishes,’ is well brought 
out by the contrast between the more 
active process described in mpocdyeo@ar 
and the passive assent which émuwevew 
expresses. The point is missed by trans- 
lating (with J. and C.) ‘beckons this with 
a nod towards herself’: it is merely ‘nods 
assent to this in reply to herself.’ One 
part of the soul asks, and the other 
answers, the psychological process being 
compared to a kind of dialectic or ques- 
tion and answer inside the soul: see 
III 400 D #. and cf. Isocr. Antid. 256. 
For the confusion of épa@vros and épw- 
T&vTos—€p&vros is found in several MSS— 
cf. [Zrast.] 132 D, and Luthyphr. 14 C. 
With the analysis of desire in this passage 
cf. Phat. 34 E ff. 

21 am atrys. dd’ atris Hartman 
(with Vind. E only), but dedad’vew is 
active, not middle. The actions are 
described as though by a spectator ad 
externo. 

437 D 
genitive. 


23 émOupiov: a defining 
For eldos see 111 402 C 2. 
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nr n > > v / 
Thy pev roto, THv & édwdns; Nai. Ap’ odv, nal dcov diva 
/ lal a 
éoti, WA€ovos av TLVOS 1) OU AEyouev errLOUpia ev TH ux Ein; 
, an ana a XN a 
olov Sinpa éotl Siva apa ye Oepuod rorod 7 ~ruxpod, 4 ToAdOD 


250 


DY > / A \ CON t fal \ 8 A DEN / 
H OALYOV, H Kat EVEL AOY@ TrOLOV TLVOS TTMMATOS; 7) EuY meV TLS 
a a na a fe 
Oepporns TO Sires TpoaH, THY | TOD Wuypod ériOvpiav mpooTapeE- 
\ a la) iN \ NY / 
your adv, dav Sé uyportys, THy Tod Oeppod; édv Se dua wANOovS 
a an / \ \ 
mapovolay TOdAn 7 Sia 7, THY TOD ToANOD TapéFeTaL, cay Oé 
a a / 
oALyN, THY TOD Odyouv; avTO dé TO Suphy ov wn TOTE GANOV yévnTaL 


26. 7 ov Ast: mov AUTEZ: 7 od A®: 7 rorod g. 


év. 6Xlyw codd. 


25 ap ovv «tA. This discussion 
(down to 438 E) is apparently regarded 
by Susemihl (Gen. Antw. 11 pp. 163 f.) as 
unnecessary for the immediate purposes 
of the argument, but it is not so. Plato’s 
object is to remove a difficulty which 
might be felt in holding that desire is 
restrained, and that by the Aoy.oreKdy. 
Why should thirst be restrained? an ob- 


jector might ask. You yourself, Socrates, 


hold that (1) desire is always of the good ; 
consequently (2) thirst is always the desire 
of good drink, and (3) is therefore always 
good. See 438 a, where the gist of the 
objection is contained. Socrates would 
reply: The fallacy lurks in (2), for ‘good’ 
drink is ambiguous. If ‘good’ drink 
means drink which desire ¢hizks good, 
then (2) is true; if it means drink which 
is in reality good, (2) is not true. Desire 
cannot know what is good. We must 
therefore amend (2) by omitting ‘ good,’ 
for in reality it is sometimes good and 
sometimes bad to drink. To what then 
is the final appeal? To the dNoyiorexdy. 
It is this which decides on each occasion 
whether it is really good or bad to drink, 
and gives or refuses its assent accordingly 
(439 C). Bosanquet takes a somewhat 
similar view (Companion p. 154). See 
also notes on 438 A. 

27 otov Stipa—puxpod. ‘ Thus thirst 
is thirst—of hot drink, is it, or of cold?’ 
For the genitive with diya (which 
Richards doubts) cf. 439 A. The re- 
petition of diya is like that of émucrnun 
in 438 C, and makes the statement formal 
and precise. 

437 E 29 wWuxpot—Oeppod. Her- 
mann transposes these words and _ is 
followed by Stallbaum, Baiter, and others. 
“‘Palmaria emendatio,” cries Stallbaum; 
whereas J. and C. hold that it ‘‘ makes 


700 6é—mpooyryvoueva below. 


28. évl \6yw Cornarius : 


nonsense of the passage.”’ It is not at 
first sight quite easy to decide between 
these conflicting views. The words éay 
pév tTis—mpoorapéxour’ dv clearly mean 
that the desire of cold drink is due to 
thirst plus heat, i.e. thirst supplies the 
desire of drink, andjthe heat present in 
the thirst supplies in addition (apoomapé- 
xowr’ dv) the desire of cold: see also on 
This is in 
harmony with common sense and also 
with the theory of Zys. 215 EB émiOupeiv 
yap Tod rovotrou (sc. évavtiov) éxacrov, 
Gdn’ ob} Tot duolov. Td pwev yap Enpdy 
vypod, 7o 6€ Wuxpov Oepmod xkrr.: cf. 
also Symp. 186 B. But éay d¢—moAd7 7 
diva 7 seems to proceed on the opposite 
or homoeopathic principle. The presence 
of mos produces a desire not for its 
opposite but for itself. The solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in the different 
character of the notions Oepudrys and 
tAHO0s. Oepudrns is something distinct 
from diwos, though superadded to it, for 
which reason Plato does not use the 
expression Oepudv diyos; whereas rAHOos 
is in reality wAO0s divns, and moAdy 
dtwa, as experience shews, desires much 
drink. The common sense point of view 
is taken by Plato throughout, and is 
expressly justified by him in 438 E o¥ re 
éyw ws olwy dv 4H, Toadra Kal orw. 
For these reasons I heartily agree with 
the Oxford editors. Hermann’s proposal 
is a product of the inveterate tendency to 
suppose that wherever we turn in Plato 
we rub against the theory of Ideas; but 
the use of mapovcia here (in spite of 
Peiper’s Ontol. Pl. pp. 602 ff., Zeller4 11 
I, p- 560 ., and many other critics) is 
not metaphysical, but logical, and +\#O0s 
is certainly not an Idea in this passage. 
See on this point 438 B, 438 C 2m. 
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> f) , FY ® , > rn , \ 5 \ A 
emiOupia 7) ovTEep TépuKev, avTOD TemaTos, Kal ad TO TeELWHY 
, 
Spopatos ; 
¢ t g ts a \ / x / \ / 
éxaoTou ov mépuKev, TOD dé ToloV  Tolov Ta MpocyiyvomEva. 
fe 5 rik ae ey ine , Pc 
| Myjrou tus, Hv S eye, daoxérrous Huas dvtas OopuBnaon, ws ovSels 
a oud \ a A = 
moroo émOupel, AXA ypynoTod ToTOD, Kal ov aiTov, GkAa yYpNaTOdD 


ey 7 > 1 ras 
Odtos, pn, avtn ye 7 ériOupia Exaotn avTov povov 


, / BY + fal ? a ? a ‘ > s ¢€ 7 
alrov' TavTes yap apa Tov ayabav ériOvpotow. e€ odv 7 diva 
> 0 / > ye aA x y oy , yy BA 4 2 \ 
ériOupia oti, xpnaoTtod av eln elte TapaTos elTe GXOv OTOV éoTiv 

/ e Yi / iY lal 
éemtOuuia, Kal ai ddAaL OUTH. “lows yap av, pn, Soxol TL réyeuv 
€ r i A / 5 > t o fal 
0 TavTa réywv. ~ANXa pévToL, HY 8 éy@, boa y éotl ToLadTa | ola 


3 / ‘ \ BS yf fa) a 
elvai TOV, Ta Mev TroLa ATTA TrOLOD TLVOS éoTLY, MS éuol SoKEl, TA 


> a \ ia rn / / > 

& avta &eacta avtod éxdotou povov. Ovx guabov, épyn. Odn 
wy” yv a \ Lal lal / > e \ 3 “ 
éwabes, Eby, Ste TO petlov TovodTov éotiv oiov Tivds elvat petlov; 


Ilavu ye. 


moXrv édatTovos. 7 yap; Nai. 


> n lal > / 
Ovxovdy Tov éXaTTOVoOs ; 


Nai. To 5€ ye word petfov 


S > 5 \ \ a 
Ap’ odv Kai To Toré peifov more 


33 avrod méparés: ‘merely of drink’ 
)( much drink, cold drink, etc. Cf. v1 
559 A avrod alrov te Kal byov. For 
kal af «rk. Herwerden would expect 
kal attO0 <7T0> Tewhy <atTrod> Bpw- 
paros. Further specification than Plato 
gives is unnecessary, for 7d mew7jy as 
well as aird 7d divos is subject to ob 
ph more—otmep mépuxev. The voice 
pauses slightly after mew7qv, 

35 Tod S—-rpocyryvopeva: as e.g. 
Gepudrns, where it mpooyiyverar rp dlwer 
(cf. & above), is the desire of puxpob, 
Wuxpdorns of Oepuot. The type of desires 
illustrated by the desire of Puxpdy maya 
appears to Plato composite and not 
simple. 

438A 1 jpajto. has been doubted, 
and is not, apparently, elsewhere so used 
in Plato (Kugler de part. rot etc. p. 11), 
though often in Tragedy. Here too it 
strikes, I think, a lofty note ‘ Wherefore 
let not any’ etc. GQopvBjc7 is also highly 
dramatic. All this parade is affected 
because it is a deduction from one of 
his own favourite commonplaces which 
Socrates is about to parry: see next 
note. 

3 mdvres yap KTA. yap dpa—a rare 
combination—occurs also in Prot. 315 D, 
Symp. 205 B (according to Ven. T, but 
the Bodleian reads yap), Laws 698 D. 
&pa indicates that the objector is quoting 
another man’s view (II 358 C z.), and 
the doctrine that all men desire the 
good was in point of fact a common- 
place in the Platonic school. See for 


example Gorg. 468 A, Men. 77 Cc ff., 
Symp. 204% and Rep. 111 413 A, VI 505 D. 
Here, as always, Socrates would of course 
concede that all men desire the good; 
but we need the Aoyorexéy in each act 
of desire to specify what the good really 
is (437 D 2.). Moreover, according to 
our present theory, the desire of good 
drink is the product of ¢wo desires, viz. 
(1) thirst or the desire of drink, and 
(2) the desire of good. That (2) is in 
a certain sense universal, does not alter 
the fact that the two desires are logically 
distinct. See on rod 6¢—mpooyryvopneva 
437 E. 

438 B 8 atta tkacta. adrad is 
ipsa, i.e. by themselves, alone, without 
qualification: cf, atra—pdva adr&v povwv 
in D and avroi mdparos etc. 437 E. 
Plato now proceeds to establish the 
universality of his rule. It is obvious 
that the reasons for believing the rule 
true of émv@uuta are confirmed if we can 
shew that it is true universally. The 
phraseology of this passage —-A7ous 
mapovola, avTa Exacta, atty émiothun— 
is no doubt interesting for the light which 
it throws on the origin of the terminology 
adopted in the Theory of Ideas (cf. v1 
507 B #.): but we could make no greater 
mistake than to suppose that Plato is 
here speaking of hypostasized Ideas. Cf. 
Pfleiderer Zur Losung etc. p. 19. 

TO petLov—petfov. Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) ‘Charm. 168 8 ff., where the nature 
of relative notions is similarly defined : 
also Gorg. 470 B ff. 
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ENATTOVOS, Kal TO éoomevoy pEifov eaomevou ENATTOVOS ; 
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piv; 48 bs. Kal ra wrelw 5) mpos Ta édXatre | Kai ta Surdacva 
mpos Ta hyuloea Kal wavta Ta ToadTa, Kal ad BapvTepa mpos 
15 kouddtepa kal Odttw mpds Ta BpadvTepa, Kal étu ye Ta Oepya 
mpos Ta Yuypa Kal TavTa Ta TovTOLs Guota ap OVX oTS Exel; 
Ildavu pév odv. Ti 88 ra repli ras émrurthpas; ody 6 avTOS TOTS ; 
eriathun pev avTy waOnuatos avTod émictnun éativ, 1) OTov OH 
Sef Ocivar THY ériatHunr, ériothun Sé Tus Kal TOLd TLS TroLOD TLWOS 


4 \ 2 5) , 
réeyw S€ TO ToLdvde: ! ovK, érrELdH OlKlas Eepyaotas 


fal a / >] \ 

eriaTnun éyéveTo, SinveyKe TOV AAXOV ETLOTNUBY, BATE OLKOSOMLKN) 

67 ; Ti punv; 7Ap’ ov ta 1 ivat, ola érépa ovdeula 
KANOnVAt ; L nv; p ov T@ TroLa TLS ElVaL, p 


Nai. 


n yf 
TOV AA\wV ; 


lal fal / si > \ tA 
Ovxody ére:dy Trotod TLVOS, Kal AUTH TrOLa 


\ > nan wv 
Tis eyéveTo; Kal ai ddraL ovTH Téxyvar TE Kal eTLoTH aL; “Kote 


25 oUTM. 


an i? , / / 
XIV. Todro toivur, jv & eyo, pads we ToTE Botvrco Oat r€yeuv, 
te 5 i, Dt N \ 1 
el dpa viv éuabes, bt doa éotiv ola eivalt Tov, av’Ta pev pova 


a a a a Noe 
auvT@v povev éoTiy, TMV dé TOLWY TLYWMV TOLa ATTA. 


/ ¢ vA NY 5S la) Ny e. ” \ a ¢ la 
Ey, WS, OLWY AV 7, TOLAVTA KAL EDTLY, WS apa Kal TMV VYLELYWY 


fy \ \ / \ a an \ 

30 Kal vorwdav 1) émiaTHun Uyverv) Kal voow@dns Kal TOV KAK@V Kal 
lal ’ an \ 4 vw / . ’ > 67; ’ ind an w® 

Tov ayabeov Kaxn Kal ayabyn: add erred) ovK auUTOvD ovTrEp 


> , > \ 5) 7 2 , ’ \ rn , a S > 
ETLOTNULN EOTLVY EYEVETO ETLOTHUN, ANNA TOLOV TLVOS, TOUTO nv 


20. oiklas Rg: olketas All. 


488c 15 td Bpadirepa. Stallbaum 
and others read Bpadvtepa without the 
article (on slight Ms authority), but 
praestat lectio difficilior. Cf. elre éyyelwv 
elre TGV SwY VI 491 D. Td is certainly 
not wrong, and the variety of expres- 
sion is pleasing: ‘and heavier also to 
lighter, and swifter to that which is 
slower—do they not stand to one another 
in this relation?’ i.e. such that if Bapvrepa, 
for example, is qualified, xovpérepa is 
qualified too. 

18 émorypy pev airy. ‘Knowledge 
and nothing more,’ as opposed to know- 
ledge plus some specification, e.g. astro- 
nomical knowledge, literary knowledge 
etc. It is interesting and instructive to 
study Parm. 134 A ff. side by side with 
this passage. There at’ri émicrhun has 
for its object ris 6 orw ddjOea, i.e. the 
Ideas; here we do not soar so high, for 
pabjuaros avrod is only ‘learning and 
nothing more’ )( e.g. physical learning, 


classical learning, etc. 

438 D 20 éredij—kAnOqvar. Plato’s 
theory is very clearly conceived. olxodo- 
pukh émioTHun is a combination of avry 
émioTHun and olxodouia: émiusTHun cor- 
relates with u~d@nua, ofkodouia with olkias 
épyacta, so that émiorjun olkodopuxy is 
émioTHun oiklas épyactas wadjuaros: it 
is therefore molov rwés (i.e. in this case 
olxodourxod) wabjuaros. Cf. note on 
Tov dé—mpooyryviueva in 437 E. 

488 E 29 Tov dyevav Kal vorw- 
Sav. If we carry the analysis less far 
than Plato, we can still make the added 
determinants the same by saying — that 
larpexn emcoTyun is of larpuxdy pdOnua. 
But this will not suit with xaxy, for ‘bad 
knowledge’ is not ‘knowledge of bad 
things’; nor does it—in many cases— 
apply to desires. Cf. 437 E 2. 

31 avrod otmep—éortiy: i.e. wabhjua- 
Tos avrod. avrov is emphatic and con- 
trasted with mo.od ruvds. 


C 


Kat ov TLE 


pit ciainre tated \ 
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e \ \ a \ , 
vytewvov Kai voowdes, Tota bn Tis cuvéBn Kal ath yevécOa, Kal 
n a \ > / / a ta 
TOUTO AUTHY ETTOINTEV UNKETL ETLOTHUNV aTTADS KaNEtoOaL, AAA 
Lal nr x / 
TOU Tolod TLVOS Tpooyevomévou iatpiKnv. “Ewabov, ébn, Kai por 35 
Lal od + X, be N / io o) > / , , 
439 Soe? ottws éyewv. To dé 84 Sinpos, jv & eye, ov | trolT@v Onces 
rn \ > a iA 
TOV TLVOS ElvaL TOVTO bTrEp EaTiv—éaTL dé SHOU Sixpos—; "Eywre, 
3 > oS, , , > n an if. 
7 © 65+ mapatos ye. Ovxody trovod pév Tivos TepaTos To.dv 
x , / > 5S de eX a 
Tt Kat Sirpos, dipos 8 odv avTo ote ToAXOD obTE OrLyou, odTE 
cd n Ya lal 2Qd © NX a an 
ayadod obte Kaxod, oS évl Noy TroLOD TLVOS, GAN atTod TemaATOS 5 
f > \ i, / na lal 
Movov avo Sinvos mépuxer ; Tod dupeévtos 
” c / a oF) lal > Yd x lal 
apa » uxn, Kad door dun, ovK adr TL BobXeTaL 7) TLeEiv, Kal 
ft. | > / NK > \ nr € lal an / 
 &B oO? ep oreiee Kat émt tovto opud. Arov 47. 
> > le n 4 ot a lal 
Tore TL avTHY avOédner Supaacay, Erepov adv TL év avtH eln avtovd 
nr 8 a \ ” vA 6 , > \ oy lal J \ / 
Tov OwpavTos Kal ayovtos WaTep Onptov emi TO Teiv; ov yap 8n, 10 
va / of \ tal ’ lal lal 
papéev, TO YE aVTO TM aVT@ EavTod Tepl TO a’TO apa TavayTia 
, ’ \ 5 7 5 a / ’ : A 
mpatte, Ov yap ovv. “Qomep ye, vismat, Tod ToEdTov ov Karas 
yy / 4 ’ rr th lal na 
ever Eyer, OTL aVTOD Apa ai yeipes TO TOEOV aATwOodvTAai Te Kal 
> yf n 
TpooéNKovTat, GAN STL GAAH pev 1) aTwOodaa Yelp, éETépa SE 1 


U S 
avraraci pév ovdv. 


O a fal y 
UKOVY €t 


5. ovd’ évi vel ovdé ev! Ag: ovdevi ATI. 9. atrp A®IL: éavrq A’. 


10. Onpiov %: Onplov Allg. 12. mpdrrec Ast: mparro AILE g. 


36 7d St 8x Sibos krA. Here begins 4 Shpos 8 odv KT. 8 ofy=‘how- 


the application of the argument on 
Relativity. 

439 A 1 ov TovTwy KTr.: ig. od 
Ojoes 7d StWos elvar rodro, Smep éorl, 
ToUTwy tiv Tivds setim esse id, guod est, 
inter ea Ss. tanquam unum eorum, quae 
alicuius sunt (Schneider). We must, 
I think, acquiesce in this interpretation, 
if the text is sound; but there is grave 
difficulty in taking efvau twice over, as 
Schneider virtually does (‘is that which 
it is, and is one of,’ etc.). I am strongly 
inclined to think that Plato wrote ov rov- 
tov Onces Tv TWwbs, <Kal Tids> elvar 
TodTo émep éorly krA. With this emenda- 
tion the meaning is: ‘ Well now, about 
thirst, will you not place it in this category 
of things relative, and hold that it is what 
it is—that is, of course, thirst—relatively 
to something? Yes, said he, relatively 
todrink.’ ra rivés i.e. ‘ the things relative 
to something’ for ‘the category of things 
relative,’ is further explained in kal twos 
—érep éorlv. éywye answers the first 
part of Socrates’ question, and mayaréds 
ye the second. For other views on this 
passage see App. UI. 


ever,’ as in I 337. The reading 6’ ad 
(g and some other inferior MSs) is un- 
pleasantly cacophonous before airé. 

4398 10 ov ydp S:\—mpdrre. See 
cr.n. Ast’s emendation mpdrre: is prefer- 
able to inserting &v or changing 6% to dv 
(with Schanz). The particle 67 could ill 
be spared. The infinitive mpdrrew is read 
by Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. decr. v p. 488 
ed. Kiihn) and two inferior Mss. Those 
who retain the MS reading suppose that 
dy is carried on from érepov dv etn; but 
the instances cited in support (I 352 E, 
II 360 C, 382 D, 111 398 A) are very much 
easier than this. ep! rd avré refers of 
course to the object of the action in 
question: m@ua for instance in a case 
of thirst. Note that Plato betrays a sense 
of the unity of soul when he uses the 
expressions. airiv—éwGoay, and 76 ye 
atro—mpdrre. So also in D below @ 
oylfera sc. 7 wux7y. See on 435 A ff. 

13. avrov. See 428 Ax. The illus- 
tration, as Bosanquet conjectures, may 
have beeh suggested by Heraclitus’ ralv- 
Tpomos appyovln bkworep TOEOU Kal AUpys 
(Fr. 45 Byw.). 


15 


20 


25 
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mpocayouévn. | Ilavrarac. pév odv, én. ldtepov 8) papév 
rivas éotw bre Sipavtas ov« eOérew meiv; Kai uddra x’, dn, 
modrovs Kal moddAdKus. Ti odv, &pnv eyo, hain Tis av TodTwY 
mépt; ovK éveivar pev ev TH Wuxi avtav TO Keredov, éveivas O€ 
TO Kw@AUOV TLEiV, GAXO dv Kal KpaTOdY TOU KEEOVTOS ; "Epourye, 
dn, Soxe?. “Ap” odv ov Td péev KwrAdDOV TA ToLadTA éyyiyveTat, 
brav éeyyiyvntas, é« oyopod, | Ta Sé a&yovTa Kal EXKovTa Sua 
mabnudtrov te Kal voonwatwov Tapayiyverar; Paiverar. Ov dy 
aroyas, Fv & eyo, a€iooowev adta Sitta Te Kal Erepa GAAH@V 
elvat, TO pev @ AoylLeTar NoyLaTLKOY TPoTayopEvoVTEs THS WUXIS, 
To 88 & épad te Kai meh Kal Siuph Kai mepl Tas Gras erLOvpias 
émtontat addoyiotév Te Kal ériOvpnTiKor, TANPOTEOY TAY Kat 


i? lal 4 lal 
HOSovaV €éTaipov. 


21. 


éyylyvnrat coniecit Schneider: éyyévnrat codd. 


. uJ x iA 
Ovn, arr eixotas, | pn, Hyoiwe® av ovTas. 


27. ératpov IL: érepov A. 


439 c 16 ovK éBédew: ‘refuse’: cf. 
infra 76 KwADov—K paroty Tov KedevorTos. 
So also Bosanquet ‘decline to drink.’ 

18 évetvarSé. The repetition of éveivar 
with uév and dé has almost the force of a 
conjunction: cf. Phaed. 83 A amdrns méev 
heoTh 7H Od Tov duparow oKéfis, ararns 
5é 7 dua Tov Grwv. It is quite unneces- 
sary to insert cal after dé (with Ast and 
Hartman). For the verbal play in xeAefov 
—kw)0dov cf. III 406 B x. 

21 8rav éyylyvntat.—rapaylyverar. 
See cr. mx. The present éyylyvnrac is, 
I think, necessary, and the corruption 
(through éyylvnrat) easy enough. éray 
éyyévnras could scarcely mean éxdorore, 
which is the meaning here required. The 
subject to éyylyvnrat is TO KwAvov. It is 
not hinted that ‘all men have not right 
reason’ (J. and C.), but only that there 
is not on every occasion a conflict between 
reason and desire. See 431 C and 437 Dz. 
Reason readily acquiesces when it is good 
to gratify desire. ta&—dyovra Kal €\Kovra 
is translated by Jowett ‘that which bids 
and attracts’: but &yovra is said like dyov- 
Tos in 439 B and €)xovra is ‘dragging.’ 
The plural should also be retained in the 
translation, otherwise ra dyovra may be 
identified with the ém@upnrixdy, which 
would be a mistake, for the appetitive 
part of soul is certainly not produced by 
madjpara of any kind. rd dyovra kat 
€\xovra, are in reality ‘impulses leading 
and dragging’ the soul, impulses en- 


gendered by ‘particular conditions and 
diseases’ (not ‘passive states’ or ‘passion,’ 
etc. with the English translators), i.e. in 
other words by abnormal bodily states 
favourable to desires, as for example 
fevers etc.: cf. 2/7. 45.A,B. These 
impulses are no doubt special instances 
of the action of émi@uunrixov, but should 
be distinguished from the appetitive prin- 
ciple itself. 

439D 24 Noyoriudy. The ¢gudd- 
cogov of II and 111 shewed itself in moral 
rather than in intellectual relations: see 
Il 376B x”. Noyorexdv, though as yet 
directed only to moral questions, is in- 
tellectual more than moral. Intellect 
gradually asserts its predominance over 
will until in Books vi and vii it achieves 
its final triumph. Cf. 439 B, 441 E zz. 

439 E—441 Cc There is also a third 
element or part of soul, that which we call 
the element of Spirit. Lt ts distinct from 
the Appetitive element, with which, in- 
deed, it frequently contends. Its function 
zs to support the Rational part of the soul. 
In a man of noble character the spirited 
element 7s gutescent or the reverse in 
accordance with the commands of Reason. 
Lt must not however he identified with 
Reason ; for it ts present in children and 
the lower animals, whereas Reason is not. 
Homer also recognises that the two elements 
are distinct. 3 

439 x ff. The analogy between the 
righteous city and the righteous soul is 
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Tatra ev toivuv, nv 8 eyo, Sto Huiv wpicbw eldn ev woy7 


4 Ni; n lal 
évovta* TO dé 51 Tov Ovpod Kal @ Oupovmeba ToTepov TpiTov, 7) 


4 VA x x € / 
TOUTWY TOTEPH AV Ein OmodvéEs ; 


OupntiKe. 


24 | yy nr € / fal > 
cows, €pn, TO ETEPW, TH ETrL- 


> ’ a ’ ip 
AXN’, Hv 8 eye, ToTé axovoas TL TLcTEvw TOUTE, 


on D an sf 
as apa Aeovtios 0 AyAalwvos aviov éx Ile:paréws tro TO Bopevov 


a / t a + 
TELYOS €KTOS, aicOopevos VEeKPOUS Tapa T@ onpio KELLEVOUS, apa 


continued throughout this section. It 
should be noted however that the parallel 
is no longer quite exact. The difference 
between @upoedés and doytorixdy in the 
soul is greater than that between auxi- 
liaries and rulers in the State: for the Xo- 
yorikév is not a select part of the @vpmoe- 
oés—as the rulers are of the soldiers—but 
something generically distinct from it. 
Otherwise the analogy holds (with the 
reservations mentioned on 435 A). Cf. 
Steinhart Zzn/edtung p. 192 and Susemihl 
’ Gen. Entw. 11 p. 166. 

439E 29 7d Sé Sy Tod Cupod Krdr. 
Hitherto @uuoedés has been chiefly the 
source of courage and the natural anti- 
thesis of @iAdcomoy (II 375 A ff., II 
410 D, 411 C). It now enters on a 
wider sphere as the ally of NoysoreKdy, 
and becomes, thus far, more intellec- 
tual, as Krohn points out: note also 
the 696) 564 of 430 B. Its ethical con- 
notation is also intensified; for it is 
not now simply spirit, but the sentiment 
of moral indignation at everything evil— 
“ein edler Unwille iiber alles Schlechte” 
(Krohn 77. Sz. p. 55)—everything which 
tends to destroy the modirela ev nuty. It 
becomes in short, as Brandt (Zur Entwick. 
d. Pl. Lehr. v. d. Seelentheilen p. 18) says 
truly enough though ponderously, *‘leiden- 
schaftlicher Selbsterhaltungs- und Selbst- 
vervollkommnungstrieb.”” Cf. Simson der 
Begriff der Seele bet Plato p. 110, and 
see also on II 375 A. 

30 tows KtA. The Ovnrov eldos puxis 
of the 7imaeus includes both the dupoedés 
and the émiduunrixdy: see 69 Cc ff. and 
cf. Pol. 309 Cc. Similarly in the Phacdrus 
the two lower faculties are figured as 
the two horses, and the highest as the 
charioteer of the soul’s chariot (253 D): 
cf. Simson l.c. p. 109 2. 

31 mott—rovT». The antecedent of 
TovTw is Tt: ‘having once heard some- 
thing I trust to this,’ ive. ‘I rely on an 
incident which I once heard.’ morevw 
means that he relies on it for a proof; 


and @s dpa goes with dxovcas. So 
Schneider correctly explains the Greek. 
The precise force of misrevw Totrw has, 
I think, been missed by most of those 
who have suspected corruption. For te 
there have been various conjectures: ére 
(Madvig), dpre (Liebhold 7/7. Jahrb. 1888 
p- 110), twos (Zeller Archzv f. Gesch. 
d. Phil. 11 p. 694)—all superfluous, and 
the first two very weak; while Campbell 
suggests that od has dropped before mic- 
Tevw, taking rovrw to refer to Glauco’s 
suggestion. But in that case rodro would 
be necessary. 

32 Aedvtios. ‘‘Ad hunc Leontium 
elusque insanam cupiditatem spectat de- 
pravatissimus Theopompi comici Kazy- 
Méwy locus” (Herwerden Az. N.S. x1 
p- 346). The fragment is emended by 
Kock (Com. Att. Frag. 1 p. 739) into 
Aewrpopidns 6 Tplyvews (trium librarum 
homo, i.e. levissimus) Aeovriy | evxypws Te 
galverar xaplets 0 womep vexpbs. Bergk 
was the first to connect the two pas- 
sages. 

tmo—éxros: ‘close to the outer side 
of the North wall.’ Cf. (with Stall- 
baum) Lys. 203 A tiv ew relxous bm’ 
avrd. 7d Tetxos. The North wall was 
the outer of the two walls connecting 
Athens with the Piraeus; the other, or 
South wall, was called 7d 61a péoov 
tetxos, because it lay between the Bdopecov 
and the ®adnpixdv, which connected 
Athens and the Phalerum. See Gorg. 
455 E and the other authorities cited by 
Milchhofer Schriftquellen zur Topographie 
von Athen pp. CXIi1I ff., and Curtius u. 
Kaupert 4 ilas von Athen Ie ie 

33 mapd—Keupévous : ‘lying by’ or 
‘near the executioner’; not of course 
‘at the executioner’s’ as has been sug- 
gested. When seen by Leontius, the 
hangman was engaged in throwing the 
bodies into the pit (épuyua or Bdpabpov, 
from which he was often called 6 ém s. 
mpos TH dptiyuart). The Bdpadpor into 
which the bodies of executed criminals 
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‘ > lal ? Ue ie \ Ly / \ > tA € , 
pev ideiv ériOvpol, dua Sé€ ad dvcyepaivor Kat amroTpémot éavTor, 
Kai Téws padyxolTo Te Kal TalpaxadUTrToLTO, KpaTovpeEvos 5 ovY UITd 

n > 0 / r) A \ ? fa] \ } \ \ \ 
THs émiOupias SueAKvaas Tovs opGadrpovs Tmpocdpaywv pos Tous 

, ] \ € a ” = 8 Wi +} / 6 lal [al 

vexpous, [dod vpiv, épy, @ Kaxodaipoves, eumANTOnTE TOU KAadOv 

” a ‘ ¢ / 

Oedpatos. "Hxovoa, épn, cal aitos. Odrtos pévtor, pv, 0 Koyos 

Vg \ ? iN: lal 4 a t) (a) f € # nx 

onpaiver THY opynv Todepuety éviote Tais émiOvyiats ws addO Ov 
Gdrro. Unpaiver yap, pn. 

XV. Ovdxodv Kai adrot, ébnv, TorAXaYOD aicOavopeba, STav 


Bidlwvrai twa Tapa Tov Noyropov émLOvpiar, | NoLdopodvTa Te B 


avTov Kal Ovpovpevov TH Bralopévm ev avT@, Kal @otep dvoiv 
otactatovtow Evppaxyov TH Oyo yuyvomwevov TOV Ovpov Tod 
To.ovtov; Tats & émiOvupiais avTov KoWwVycaYTa, aipovVTOS NOYOU 
pn Seiv avtimparre, oimai ce ovK dv hdvat yevomévou troté év 
gavt@® Tod Tovov’Ttov aicbécOa, otwar 8 od év GAd@. OU pa 

tov Aia, épn. Ti dé; jv & éyd:! drav tis olntas aduxeiv, ody C 
dom av yevvaioTepos 7, TocovT@ HTTOV SvvaTat dpyifecOar Kab 


440 


TEL OV 
EKELVOU, 


x a > n 3 / fA) ig 6 / 3 
7 pos TOUTOV AUTOU Evyelpeo at Oo U/LOS ; 


13- 


\ € an \ ” ‘3 a lal t / ¢ bd 
Kal piy@v Kal ado OTLOUY THY TOLOVTOY TdoYoV UT 
ray XN ” / a a / aA / ’ } t 
ov ay olntas dtxaiws TavTa Spay, Kal, 6 Aéyw, ovK eOéret 


"ArNOH, Spy. Ti &€; 


gauT@ (vel ceavrm) Ag: éavrw A®Il. 


were thrown, was a deep ravine outside 
the walls, in the deme Keipiddar. Leontius 
would pass near it, just before entering 
the city (probably by the Medcrides rbdax): 
see Curtius u. Kaupert l.c. Bl. 11. The 
place is still pointed out to visitors to 
Athens on the western declivity of the 
Hill of the Nymphs. For the ancient 
authorities see Milchhofer l.c. pp. I—I1I. 
Various suggestions have been made for 
Onpiw. Valckenaer’s Onuelw is a coinage 
of his own, and otherwise objectionable ; 
Avxelw (also Valckenaer) is topographic- 
ally impossible, and so is Acouelw (Hem- 
sterhuis), if it has anything to do with the 
Avounts mtn. The explanation which 
I have given seems also to have been 
held by Milchhofer, for he quotes the 
present passage among the authorities 
for the BdpaApor. 

440A 3 @ 
found you !’ 

5 Hv opyyv. g reads dv Oupdr, 
which Ast and others have preferred. 
But, as Schneider observes, dpyi is to 
Oupbs, as émOupla to émiOuunrixov. If 


Kkakodalnoves. ‘Con- 


anger fights with desire, the source of 
anger, Ovmoedés, must be different from 
that of desire, ériOuunrucdy. This is the 
whole moral of the anecdote, which is 
intended to establish the difference be- 
tween Ouuoedés and émiOupnrixoy only, 
not also NoyioTeKdv. 

4408 11 tats 8 émOuplats Krh, 
avrov is Tov Ouuov. dvTimpdrrew ‘Sad 
singularem aliquam actionem referendum 
est, quam ratio suscipere eaque in re sibi 
repugnare prohibeat, quasi dictum sit: 
Mh Oety Te mpdrtew kal rodro dpavra 
avtiurpattew” (Schneider). The words 
yevouévov Tod towovrov refer to rats— 
kowwvyoavTa. The anacoluthon is an 
easy one. Plato means merely that @uuds 
does not unite with the desires against 
the reason. For aipodyros Néyou cf. x 
604 Cz. On other views on this passage 
consult App. Iv. 

440c 15 6o0w—7. The restriction 
will be noted. It is not of yervato. who, 
as the saying is, hate those whom they: 
have injured. 
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¢ 25 a r) , con ’ py 7 A \ / 
OTav adiKeiofat Tis nynTaL, ovK év TovTM fet Te Kal yaderraives, 
\ a n a ” 
Kat Evxpmayet TO SoxodvTs Sikaiw, Kal dia TO Tewhv Kal Sia TO 20 
As Le! \ 12 \ la) / a 
D peyov Kai mavta ta To.adtTa! maoxew, Kal bTouévav viKd, Kal 
’ y a 7 \ N a / A b x 
ov Anyes TOV Yyevvatwv, piv av } SvatrpaEnta 7} TeXevTHON 7} 
vd Vf e \ / ig \ n / lal lal 
@OTTEP KUWY UTTO VOMEWS UTO TOD NOyou TOU Tap avT@ avakdnOels 
lal Vi \ 5 14 4 
mpavv0y; Ilavu peév ody, pn, eotxe ToUT@ @ Aéyers* KaiToOL y év 
A © sf la \ ie 7 
TH NMETEPG TOAEL TOUS ETLKOUPOUS WaTrEp KUVAs EOEéWEOa UTNKOOUS 25 
a > / v4 / / A / a >] b , 
TOV apYOVTMY wBoTEP TroLmévwY Toews. Karas yap, nv 8 éyo, 
la) A ‘ / > “ey an 
voets 6 BovAopar Néyerv. GAN 7H Tpos TOUT@ Kal Tobe évOUpmET; 
\ a ‘/ > , N ’ , rn a 
E!To roiov; “Ore tovvavtiov i aptios jpiv paivetar rept tod 
w / \ YAY a ; 
Ovpoedovs. ToTE pev yap éeTiOupHTLKOY TL AUTO @dmeOa Eivat, VoV 
\ n lal / \ lal aA lol an 
dé ToNXod deity hapév, AAAA TOAD waAXOV adbTo év TH THs Wuys 30 
/ / \ 
oracet TiVecOat TA Sra Tpds TO AoytoTiKOV. TlavTatracw, &dn. 
7A ? Los iA XN iN / x lap 75 v4 \ 7 
p ovv €repov Ov Kal TOUTOU, 7) NoyLTTLKOU TL ELO0S, HaTE 447) Tpla, 


19. fe Hg: Syret All. 21. 
7m Ast: ef codd. 
vu Il; 


om. g. 27. 
32. TovTov &: Toro Allg. 


kal Yroudvwy BH: Vroudvwv cal AIL: kal 
29. avTd Bg: aire ATI. 


om. A. 


19 ovK évy TovTm KTA.: ‘does not he 
then fume and chafe—and fight on the 
side of what he believes to be just—both 
at hunger and at cold and all such in- 
flictions, and bide his ground and conquer, 
abating not his noble indignation, until he 
has either achieved his purpose, or perished, 
or has been called back and soothed by 
the reason within him, as a herdsman 
recalls his dog?’ The words kai dia 7d 
rewhy—mrdoxew must be taken with (7 re 
kal xaXeralve, but possibly cal Evpayxe? 
T® SoxodvTe Sixalw has been displaced, 
and we should read fe? re kal xaderralve 
kal Oia 7d Twevijv—mdoxew, kal Evupaxel 
Tw doxodyre Sixaly, Kal brouévwy KTH. 
vukg@ is not merely ‘tries to conquer’ or 
“perseveres’ (Schneider), but ‘ conquers,’ 
in spite of the pardonable inconsistency 
of this translation with redevrioqy— 
mpavvdy. Tey yevvatwy cannot mean “in 
the case of the noble’ (P. Shorey A. F. 
Ph. XV1 p. 237), unless Ouuids is the subject 
of Ayyet, which is not, I think, the case. 
The meaning is caught the more readily 
by reason of otx Sow dv yevvardrepos 7 
in C, and we ought not to substitute dya- 
vaxrSv or the like with Richards. See 
on the whole passage App. v. 

440pD 24 kalrot ye=‘and surely’ 
has no adversative force here. See Kugler 
de part. To etc. p. 18. Hartman emends, 


A. P. 


but see on I 331 E. 

27 4. See cr.m. ef in direct inter- 
rogation is unclassical, and épwr& cannot 
be supplied. Nor can e well be taken 
as conditional (with Stallbaum) and 76 
motov as a sudden interruption. For the 
confusion of e and 7 see /utrod. § 5. 

440 28 dprlws. 439 E. 

31 TlerBor KTA.: ‘defends the rational 
element.’ I have retained the accusa- 
tive on -the strength of CIA 1 317. 9 
aBdvros Too Sywov Ta Omra Srep Tis 
é\evd <epl>as kal mapakahotd <v>Tos kal 
Tovs otpatiwwras TiOecAat mpos Thy 
moduv. The inscription dates from about 
280 B.c. Other editors read rod Noyort- 
xod (with = alone among the mss), but do 
not cite any example of the phrase rt- 
GecAar ra Sra mpds Twos, although mpds 
with the genitive is common enough in 
similar expressions. Thucydides (11 2. 4) 
has mapa with the accusative like mpos 
here. The original meaning of the idiom 
was to take up a position in arms by the 
side of: see Schneider’s Xen. Azabasis 
PP: 537—540 and the commentators on 
Thue. l.c. For the metaphor cf. Arist. 
Pol. Ath. 8.5. F. K. Hertlein (quoted 
in Hartman) also defends the accusative, 
citing Aen. Polior. 4. 3 ériMevto Ta brha 
mapa Tovs ToAeulous ws mapa piAlous. 
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A \ \ > , . x 

adra bio edn eivar év Woy, NoyroTLKoY Kal émiOupNTLKOY; 1 
’ lal U lal > \ fi ” / 

Kabdrep ev TH Tore Evvetyev avTiy Tpia dvta yévn, | YenMaTe- 

, YA \ a / a / 

OTLKOV, ETLKOUpLKOV, BoUAEUTLKOY, OUTWS Kal Ev Yrux) TpLTOV TOUTO 


441 


x a fos’ , 2\ \ € \ 
éott TO Oupoerdés, érikoupoy ov TO NoyLoTLK@ pvoel, Eav pn VITO 
Kakhs tpodhs StapOaph ; 
BA a nr ” a WA lal > 0 rn 

5 adv ye TOO AoyiaTLKOD AAO TL Hhavyj, BaoTrep TOV EmLOvuNnTLKOD 


"Avaykn, ébn, tpitov. Nai, jv 8 éya, 


édpdvn Erepov dv. “AN ov xyarerov, Epn, pavhvar. Kat yap év i 
Tois madious TOUTS y av Tis ior, 6TL Ovpod pev evOds yevomeva 
peota €or, Noyicpod 8 viow pev Epwouye Soxodow | ovdérrote B 
peTadauBaveww, of dé ToAXol dé Tote. Nal pa Av’, jv 8 eyo, 
10 Kad@s ye eles. te Sé ev Tois Onpious av Tus (Sot d réyeus, OTE 
obTws exer. mpos d€ TOvTOLS Kal 0 dvw Tov éxel elmropev, TO TOD 
“Opnpov paptupycet, TO 
aotHnOos dé mAnEaS Kpadiny nvimate MUO@* 
évrav0a yap 8) capds os Erepov érépw érumdfttTov TemoinKev 
15”Ounpos TO avaroytodpevor | rept tod Bedtioves Te Kal yeElpovos C 
TO GroyloTws Ovpovpévp. Komidy, edn, dp0as réyers. 
XVI. 


eon 2 a ¢ a \ ie A \ 2 AN, \ >: aN S 2 
HNMW ETTLELKWS OopmoXoyEtTat, TA AVTA MEV EV TTONEL, TA AVTA €V 


a \ ” be 8 > 4 / PS / \ 
Tatra pev apa, nv eyo, moyls OlavevevKapeV, Kai 


2. émixoupixdy IL: émixoupnrixoy A. 


441A 3 édvpy td. See App. IV. 

4418 11 éket: ‘in the other place,’ 
viz. III 390 D. If Kiihn is to be trusted, 
Galen (Vol. v p. 500) does not, as 
Hartman asserts, omit the word; and 
there is no good reason for suspecting 
corruption. 

441c—443 B Thus we see that the 
soul contains within ztself the same kinds 
or elements as our city. Lt follows that 
the individual is wise, brave etc. in the 
same way and in virtue of the same 
internal elements. We are therefore just 
when each of our psychological factors 
does its own work. Reason should rule, 
with Spirit for its obedient ally; and both 
of them together, harmonised by music 
and gymnastic, well control Desire, and 
ward off foreign enemies from soul and 
body. The individual ts brave in virtue 
of the element of Spirit, if in spite of pain 
and pleasure that element continues faithful 
to the commands of Reason touching what 
should and should not be feared; wise, by 
reason of the part of soul that rules and 
knows; temperate, through the harmony 


of ruled and ruler on the question which 
shall rule; and just, in virtue of our oft- 
repeated principle. We may examine our 
view of Fustice by various tests derived 
Srom the popular connotation of the word, 
and we shall find that we are right. 

441 c ff. The parallel between the 
City and the Soul is maintained through- 
out this section. Like the City, the Soul 
is also wise and brave, in virtue of the 
wisdom and courage of its parts, and 
temperate and just for similar reasons 
(see on rl rhyv moAw mpocaryopeves 428 D) ; 
the relation between NoyioTeKdv, Oupoedés, 
and émiuunrixdy is the same as that 
between the three orders of the city (see 
however on 442 C); and the specific 
virtues are defined in the same. way. 
Finally, as Justice in the State was at last 
identified with Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, so likewise is Justice in the 
soul (442 E—443 B). 


441 Cc 18 Gpodoyetrar. wpodoyel- 
Tat (sic) gl: a@mooynrar g? (with Stob. 
Flor. 9. 64). .The present, ‘ we pretty 


well agree,’ is satisfactory enough. 
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vos éxdotov TH Woy yévn évetvar Kai toa Tov apiOuov. "Eore 
Ban Ne (Odroby exeivo ve 78m dvaryeaioy, @S TOMS HY Top) Kal @, 
oUTw Kal Tov iSv@TnY Kal TOUT@ codov eivat; Ti wyv; Kai @ O7 
avdpeios idu@tns Kal .ds, TOUT | Kal TOdW avdpelav Kal obTws, Kal 
TadAa TavTa Tpos apeTiy woatTws auphotepa éyew. *Avdyxn. 
Kai dixavoy 89, 6 Travcwr, oipat, dycopev advdpa civar TO adTo 
TpOTM, wTEp Kal modus Hv Sixala. Kal todto maca avaykn. 
"ANN ob Ty pay TobTO ériAEAjopeba, Ste éxelvn ye TH TO EavTOd 
ExaoTov év avTH TpaTTEL TpLov dvT@V yevov Sixaia Hv. Ov poe 
Soxotpev, edn, ériredfoOar. Mvnwoveuvtéov dpa npiv, bts Kat 
Mav Exactos, 6rov dv Ta avTod Exaotov Tav év abT@! mpaTTy, 
ovTos Sixads Te éotas Kal ta abTod mpdttwv. Kai para, 7 & os, 
pvnpovevtéov. Ovxovyv TO pév NoyLoTLK@ Apyew TpooHKer, TOPO 
6vTe Kai éyovTe Thy brép amaons Ths uyns TpounOevav, TO Se 
Ovpoedet brrnKO@ eivar Kal Evpwayw tovTov; Tlavu ye. *Ap’ obv 
ovxX, WoTrep EX<yopev, MOVTLKHS Kal yUuvaTTLKhs Kpaols ciupwva 
avTa Toincel, TO Mev ETTLTELVOVTA Kal Tpépovaa Adyous | TE KaXO‘s 
kai wabhnpacw, TO S€ avicica TrapapvOovpérn, repodca dppovia 
Kowidn ye, 7 8 bs. 
tpadévte Kai @s adnOas Ta avTav pabdvTe Kai radevbévte 


Te Kai pv0ue; Kal tovtw 8&7) ott 


TMpootatyaeTov Tod émiOupntixov, 0 52) MrElaoTor THs ~wuyhs év 

ie 74 \ / if a 

éxdoT@ éoTt Kal ypnudtov pivoer atAnoTOTaTOV’ 0 THPHZETOD, 
x “A Ti an al 6 lal 

py TO Tiwtracbar THY TEpl TO TOua KadovpLEéVaY S0VaV TOAD 
19. vos Bg: évi All. 


kal avdpelav All. 
Co eg: © At @ A, 


yen IPA g: yéve. AIL. 22. dvipelay Ba: 


5. mpocrarnoerov coniecit Bekker: mpoorjoerov codd. 


441D 22 dvdpelav. See cr. z., and 
for the error in A cf. IX 573 B 2. 

23 &xewv is intransitive, and not transi- 
tive as D. and V. suppose. 

441E 34 Sorep éhéyopey. III 411 E 
— 412 A. This passage enables us to 
identify the NoyioriKdv with the giddcodov 
of Books 11—111. See on 439 D, and cf. 
Krohn /2, St. p. 57. 

35 TO pév: i.e. TO NoyoTeKOy, as TO dé 
is 7d Ovuoedés. As the subject to the 
participles is kpGovs, we see again that 
Plato did not intend ‘ Music’ and Gym- 
nastic each to affect one part of Soul 
exclusively. It is curious however that 
the participles here describe the effect 
of music only: for it is music (zo¢ gym- 
nastic) which émureiver 7d pihdcopoy: see 
on érws dy—mpoonjkov7os III 411 E. The 


partial ignoring of gymnastic in this 
passage is perhaps premonitory of the 
intellectualism of vI and VII: cf. on 439 D 
and E. 

4420 2 dveioa Krd.: ‘slackening 
the other by soothing address, taming it,’ 
etc. The three participles are not co- 
ordinate, but wapauv8ovmévn explains the 
action of dve?oa. It is unnecessary to 
desert the best mss (as I once did) and 
read dvieloa, rapauvOoupéevyn Kal juepovoa 
with = v and the older editors. 

5 mpootatioetoy KT. Bekker’s 
emendation—see cr. z.—is now generally 
accepted. rovrw means Aoyiorixdy and 
@vpoedés: so also in B below. On 6 6H 
mNetorov etc. see II 379 C #. 

4 KaAoupévoy KTA. Kadouuévwr is 
said because such pleasures are no true 
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Kai loxupov yevopmevov ovK ad Ta aUTOD TpaTTH, GANA KaTAasoUhO- 
cac0ai! Kai apyew emyeipnon dv ov mpoohKov avT@ yévet, Kai B 
10 Uprravta Tov Biov Tavtav avatpéwy. Llavu pév odv, pn. "Ap 
obv, nv & éyw, kal tous éEwOev toreulous TovUTw av KaddAdMOoTA 
duratroitny irép atracns THs WuxAs Te Kal TOD TwpaTos, TO MeV 
Bovrevopevov, To S€ mpoTroNepody, éErropevov dé TH ApyovTs Kal TH 
avépeia ériterodv Ta BovrevOevta; "Koti tadta. Kai avdpeiov 
15 87, olpat, TOUTS TO pepe KarODuEV Eva ExacTor, | bray adTod ToC 
Ovpoerdés Stacey Sua Te AUT@V Kal HSovaev TO Td TOD Adyou 
"OpOas y, bn. Xodov bé ye 
exelvo TO TMLKP@ pépel, TO O NpXeV T ev avT@ Kal TavTa TapHy- 
yedrev, éyov avd Kaxelvo émiotnunv ev avT@ THv Tov EvppépovTos 


mapayyerOev Sewov Te Kai p72. 


11. Tovtw A®*II: rovtw Al. 


gudarro. It: guddrrorov ri IIl?: PudAdtrow Tw F. 16. 
Tov hoywv AII et fortasse g', 17. 


12. gudrarroirny g: puddrro Thy A: 
ToO Noyou g?: 
dé ye (vel dé 7’) AX: 3° Al. 


pleasures: cf. 1 336 A 2. and (for the im- 
plication itself) 1x 583 Bff., Przl. 36 c ff. 
On ovx aid see 426E x. The imagery 
of this passage suggests that the ém6v- 
pnrixov is a sort of Onplov: cf. 1X 588 Eff. 

4428 9g a@v—yéve: sc. dpxeuw. 
“ Dativus causam indicat, cur tertiae parti 
non conyeniat duabus reliquis praeesse et 
imperare, eamque in ipsius genere et in- 
dole positam demonstrat” (Schneider). 
If this is the meaning, we should expect 
gvoe rather than yéver. Perhaps Plato 
wrote yevav (so g Flor. U, Stallbaum 
etc.): ch yévn in 441 C. To mpoojxov 
Campbell prefers rpoojKxev, but the pre- 
sent (mpoo7jKov sc. éarty) is better here. 
12 gvdarrolrnv. The two higher 
parts of soul are to be gvAakes both of 
the lower part and (in a different sense) 
‘also’ (kal) ‘of external enemies’: cf. 
III 415 D,E. Dobree’s dudarrotcOny fails 
to give its proper force to kal before 
tovs éwOev. For puddrrw used in this way 
cf. 11 367 A ovK ay dj ous EPUAGTT OMEV 
pa adixety, aN’ adros abrod nv éxacTos 
pvraé. 

442c 16 wd tod Adyov. In this 
particular the analogy between the city 
and the soul is not quite exact, otherwise 
it would be the rulers in the city who 
prescribe 76 dewdy re kal «uy, whereas it 
is the legislator (see on 6 vouobérns 429 C). 
This point is emphasized, perhaps unduly 
so, by Krohn (77. St. p. 43). Unless 
Plato made the Deity the olkiorys of the 


soul, as the original legislator is of the 
city, it was impossible for him to avoid 
placing the AoyortKdy in a position of 
even greater authority than the rulers. 
In Books vi and vil the inequality is 
redressed by making the power of the 
Rulers in the city commensurate with 
that of Adyos in the soul: see VI 497 C 2. 

18 Hpxév te KTA.: ‘ruled within him 
and issued these instructions.’ The im- 
perfect is used because the instructions 
must be given defore they can be obeyed 
by Ouuoedés, as described in the last 
sentence. J. and C. say that jpxe refers 
to 428 E; but Plato is not there speaking 
of the individual, only of the State. Al- 
though a reference to 439 C or 441 E is 
barely possible, it is much simpler to 
regard the imperfect as real, and not 
‘philosophic.’ See above on III 406 E. 
Schneider, to judge from his translation, 
takes the same view. With cmixp@ pépec 
cf. Arist. 2th. Nic. X 7. 1177> 34 ff. ef 
yap Kal 7m Sykw prKpov éort (sc. 7d 
Kpaticrov T&v ev avT@) KTH. 

Ig av KdKelvo KTA. at Kal has been 
interpreted (1) as implying that the 
Oumoedés also has a sort of knowledge? 
cf. 429 C and 439 E#.: (2) as ‘like the 
rulers in the State’: cf. 428 B ff. The 
first view is slightly more natural on 
linguistic grounds, but. I think Plato 
would hardly have attributed émiorjun 
in any shape to the @upoedds. Probably 
(2) is right, for the analogy between the 
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| , \ e A a an lal fal 

EKATTM TE KAL OAM TO KOWM ohaY avToY TpLdV dvTwoV. Tldvu 
\ > , L. , > A , \ , A an 

pev ovv. Ti dé; cddpova ov tH piria Kal Evudavia rH adtov 

/ ve , la 

D! rovrwv, Stav TO Te dpyov Kal TH apxYouévw TO RoyLoTLKOY 

G 8 a PS) a 7 \ \ / > a / 

opodotdar deiv apyew Kai un otacidloow aito; Lwdpooivy 
n > .  . ’ BA fe 9 XK n 

yobv, 7 S bs, ove adXO Ti eat 4) TOdTO, TéAEHS Te Kal idiTOV. 

| \ \ \ / , i / 

Adda pev 6 Sixaos ye, 6 TOANGKLS NEyouEY, TOUTM Kal obTaS 


x 
e€oTal. 


TloArn avaynn. Té obv; eirov éyo: pn wy hiv arap- 


VA x Sf. a A 
Brvvetat adXo Te Sixatocvvyn Soxeiv eivar i) Srep ev TH Tore 


épavn; OvdK ewouye, én, Soxel. 


@ t 3 
Ode yap, Av 8 eyo, TavtaTacw 


E! dv BeBawoaineda, ei te judv ere év TH Woy apc Bnrel, Ta 


poptixa ait@ mpoodépovtes. 


Ilota 8n; 


Oiov ef Sé04 judas avo- 


Lal , nq y a 
Horoyeto Gar mept Te éxelvns THs Todews Kal Tov éxeivn Opmolws 


/ lal 
TEPVKOTOS Te Kat TEPpaupevou avdpos, ei SoKet Av TapaxaTabHenv 


/ Xx > / , e la) a 
Xpvalov 7 apyupiou SeEauevos 0 ToLvodTos atroaTephaat, Tiv av 


” > 67 a oN S a n A \ a 
OLEL OLNUNVAL TOVTO AVUTOV | Pacal MaNXOV 9 OTOL {47 TOLOUTOL; 


22. 
Brdverar AMIL: drrapBdtvnrar A?. 


Tw apxouévw v: TH dpxouédvw ATI: 


TO apxbuevov g. 26. dmrap- 


Tovro Hg: Todroy ATI. 


34: 


city and the soul is in Plato’s mind all 
through this section: see 441 C, D, and 


442 D. 
442D 25 @mo\dKis KTA,: ‘in virtue 


of our oft-repeated maxim and in that | 


way’: i.e. T@ Ta adTOD mpdtrew. Ficinus 
seems to have read kai ws after Aéyouer. 
At first sight cai otrws appears to de- 
mand the insertion; but Plato is speaking 
with less formality and precision than in 
441C, D. The reading of Vind. E kal 
ovros (for kal otrws), i.e. ‘the individual, 
as well as the city,’ is attractive, but un- 
necessary. Hartman proposes @ <dé\u > 
mo\NdKis <é>Néyouev, ToUTw Kal ovTOS 
éorat, a solution which will commend 
itself to few. 

26 py my—elvar. ‘Do we find Justice 
growing dimmer in any way? Does it 
appear something different from what it 
was discovered to be in the city?’ lit. 
‘blunted, so as to appear’ etc. In the 
language of 434 D (to which Socrates’ ques- 
tion refers) Justice has now ‘ passed into’ 
the Individual; and no feature has. been 
blunted, or lost its clearness of outline. 
We are therefore confirmed in our view 
of Justice, both civic and individual. 
Hartman would read darjuBduvrat, taking 
ily as ‘by us,’ but the present is more 
expressive, and (with 7muiv) represents us 


as in a certain sense spectators of the self- 
evolution of Justice: cf. éay wev nuty Kal 
els éva lov 7d eldos rotro xrd. 434 D. 
amauBdvverat =‘ retunditur’ (Schneider). 

4425 29 1A hoptikd. Plato tests 
his view of Justice by four criteria taken 
as it were de foro and turning on various 
popular associations of the word: cf. Ix 
573 Bff. Of these the first three are 
concerned with honesty and trustworthi- 
ness in public and private life; while the 
last (motxefa.—dOeparevota) refers to 
morality in general, including the service 
of the gods. Taken together, they sum 
up the leading features of the perfect 
character, and shew that Plato’s con- 
ception of private, as of political, Justice 
is in reality Righteousness or Moral 
Perfection, whereof the other virtues 
are the fruit. Plato’s innovation lay in 
interpreting Righteousness as ra avrod 
mpatrew, or rather in the peculiar mean- 
ing which he attached to this phrase: see 
on 434 C and infra 443 B 7. 

32 mapakatabyKny  xpvolov «TA. 
Honesty and truthfulness were generally 
recognised as characteristic of the dlkacos 
dvnp: see the passages collected by 
Nagelsbach Vachhom. Theol. pp.240—246. 

34 Tovtoaitdy. Seecr. 2. ‘‘ Fortasse 
Plato rodrov avré scripsit ” (Schneider). 
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Ovdér’ div, bn. Odxodv cai (epocvddv Kal KroTéy Kal mpodoatav 
} iSia éraipov %) Snpocia Trorewv éxtds av ovTos ein; *EKTos. 
Kai pay ov8’ orwatioby drrictos i) Kata OpKous 1) KaTa Tas aAdaS 
oporoyias. lds yap dv; Movyetas pny cat yovéwy apérecac Kal 
Oedv abeparrevoiar Tavti dAX@ addAov 7) TO TOLOVT@ TpoTHKoVEL. 
Tlavrt pévrou, &pn. Ovdxodv todtev | ravtwy aitiov, dts avTov 
TOV év avT@ ExaoTOY Ta avTOD TpaTTEL apxYAs Te Tépl Kal TOD 
dpxecOar; Todro péev odv, kal ovdév dro. “Ere te obv Etepov 
fnteis Suxavocivny elvar 7) TavTny Ti Svvapw,  Tods ToLOUTOUS 


’ \ ie > ? ‘ > ” 
advépas Te wapéxetat Kal modes; Ma Aia, 7 8 ds, ovK éywre. 


a the 4 
XVII. Tércov dpa quiv To évitrmov arroteTéneoTat, 0 Epapev 
2. ovdév’ IL: ovdevy A. 4. Kara dpxous Bg: 4 Kara Spxovs All. 
5. ppv IL: pev A. 12. Tédeov IL: redXevtatov A, sed in mg. yp réAeov. 
443 A 2 ltepoovAidsy—mpodoo1my. true virtue therefore rests upon psycho- 


See Nagelsbach l.c. Pp: 293 ff., 298 f. 

4 @mirros— Kata SpKovs. evopkla 
was an indispensable element in Greek 
morality: see Nagelsbach l.c. p. 242, 
and the interesting monograph of Augustin 
Der Eid tm Gr. Volksglauben u. in d. Pl. 
Ethik Elbing 1894. 

5 pouxeta.—aBeparevolar.  Nagels- 
bachs ci pp..204) fhjal27'5 athe og nett. 
The virtue of evoéBeca was commonly 
regarded as ducatoovvn 4 epi Tods Oeovs 
(e.g. Euthyph. 128), and evoéBera is con- 
cerned with Gedy Oepareta. See Euthyph. 
l.c. and cf. also the Stoic Zeno in D. L. 
VII 119 elval re THY etoéBeav_émiorHunv 
Gedy Oeparrelas, and Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 
IX 123. 

443 p—444 Aa We were right then 
in suspecting that Fustice im a certain 
shape was with us from the first when 
we founded our city. But the principle 
that every one should do his professional 
work and no more, is in reality only an 
image or shadow of Fustice. True Fustice 
7s concerned with the inner man and 
consists in the performance of its own 
peculiar office by each of the three elements 
within the soul. It cs this which produces 
spiritual unity, and spiritual unity shews 
ttself in outward acts. We may now claim 
to have discovered Fustice both in the City 
and in the Individual. 

448 8 ff. This section deals with the 
relation between Civic and Individual 
virtue. Although we discovered the latter 
by means of the former, it is the virtue of 
the soul which is alone original; the other, 
its outward expression, is buta copy. All 


logy; not yet, as in vi and VII, on the 
metaphysical knowledge of the Idea of 
Good. The full meaning of Plato’s 
‘natural city’ (kara gtow olkicbeioa 
mods) now appears. It is a common- 
wealth whose institutions and political 
life are the outward expression or embodi- 
ment of the true and uncorrupted nature 
of the soul, regarded as in very truth a 
gpurov ovK e&yyevov, add’ ovpdviov (Tim. 
go A). Hence arise the three orders of 
the city; hence too, each order performs 
its own function; for it is part of soul’s 
‘nature’ Ta éaurfjs mpdrrew, and modv- 
mparywovety is a consequence of unnatural 
degeneration (441 A). This optimistic 
view of ‘nature’ is noteworthy. It rests 
on the wide-spread Greek belief that 
good is natural, and evil unnatural; cf. 
infra 444 D and Aristotle’s 6 6é€ Oeds Kai 
nN ptvao.s ovdev pdrnv movodor (de Caelo I 
4. 271% 33), ovdev TOY mapa Plow KaNov 
(Pol. H 3. 1325 10) and the like. For 
more on this subject I may be allowed to 
refer to my essay on Classical Education, 
Deighton, Bell and Co. 1895 pp. 12 ff. 
Although not itself expressly a deduction 
from the theory of Ideas, Plato’s con- 
ception of ‘nature’ as good and not evil is 
altogether in harmony with the sovereignty 
of the Idea of Good in Book v1: see on 
505 4 ff. 

12 té\eov KT. The language is sug- 
gested by Homer’s ov« dvap, add’ trap 
écOdbv, 6 Tor TeTehEgMEéVoY tora (Od. 
XIX 547). 6 is a vague internal accusa- 
tive: see on Hv GHOnuev in 434 D. 

epapev kTA, The reference is to 433 A. 


B 
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ig an € > \ > , fol 
UToTTEvaal, WS EeVOVS apyomEevoL THS TorEWS OlKLCELY KaTa OEov 
28 ») / \ / \ n 

Twa es apxny te! Kal tYTOV Twa THs Sixatocdvns KwSuvetomer 
> t / \ lo} 5 

euBeBnxevar, Uavraracw pév ody. To dé ye jv dpa, 6 Tradbcor, 

8 , aA \ > aN is id a , \ \ \ 

b 0 Kal @péret, cidOwrov Te THS SuKavoovyns, TO TOY meV TKUTOTO- 

\ , > 6 lal + a \ - \ / 

pkey duoet opOas ExXew oKuToToOpely Kal ado undev TpaTTELD, 
\ \ AN 

Tov dé TexToviKoy TexTaivecOaL, Kal TaAXA Oy ovTWsS. PalveTat, 
\ Q b) / A I > sf ¢ 

To 6€ ye adnGés, TovodTo pev TL HY, WS EouKev, 7) StKacocvVN, AAN 
t) \ \ + a a A 

ov wept thy! &w mpaEw tov avTov, adda Tepl THY évTOS, wS 
IX a] a Wa2eG \ \ AD '¢ an NU o8s >’ 4 / 

GdnOes Tept éavTov Kal Ta EavTOd, wn EdoayTa TAANOTPLA TPAaTTEL 
¢ Pd ig fal \ lal 

ExaoTov €v avT@ pndé ToArAUTpPaypovety mpos GAANAG Ta év TH 

Aa , eS) A N lal 5 

Wuxn yevn, adda TO OvTt Ta oixela ed Oéwevov Kal dp~avta avTov 
ig lal \ / \ } / nr 

aUTOU Kal KoopunoavTa Kai pirov yevomevov EavT@ Kal Evvappocavta 
4 14 ie , an a 

TPLa OVTA WOTEP OpoUS TPELS Apwovias ATEeXVas, VveaTNS TE Kal 


16. wpéra Ast: dpere? AIL g. 
23. 


21. éavrov Il: éavrav A. 


avrov—éaurw Il: om. A. 


On oixifew seelll1407Bz. For xuvdurevomer 
Hartman suggests éxivduvevouev ; but pre- 
sents do not of course become imperfects 
in indirect. 

443c 15 To 8€ ye: ‘yes, but in 
point of fact.’ For 7d 6é in this sense 
cf. I 340 D m. 70 6€ ye adnbés below 
expresses the same meaning more fully 
and emphatically. 


16 8’ d—otrws. The imperfect adé-. 


hee (see cv. 2.), ‘for which reason also it 
was of service to us,’ viz. in discovering 
the real or original justice, seems to me 
better than the present. See 11 368 D ff. 
Plato is justifying himself for having taken 
so much trouble about a mere eldwAoyv ; it 
was in order to learn the original through 
the copy. Soalso Hartman. The present 
could only mean ‘benefits the city’ (so 
Schneider, Rettig and others). Madvig, 
strangely enough, suspects the whole 

hrase. Civic Justice is an eldwdov of 
Iatice in the soul as being its reflection 
in outward conduct. See also on 443 B ff. 
above. 

19 Tovodto takes its meaning from 76 
Tov pev okuroTomuKdy etc. ‘Justice was 
indeed something of this kind’ (ise. a sort 
of ra atrod mpdrrew), but not wept Thy 
éfw mpaéw. The warning conveyed by 
eldos and rpdmov Tivd in 433 A (where see 
note), 433 B and 432 E is now justified : 
for Justice is said to be wepi thy évrds 
mpaéiv, and is therefore not, strictly speak- 
ing, that which we have called ‘ Civic 
Justice.’ 


443D 20 os ddnbas should be con- 
strued with mepl éavrév. The soul is the 
true self, as Socrates continually main- 
tained. It is better to regard 7repi before 


20 


25 


éaurov as coordinate with zepi in epl thy _ 


évTés, than to translate ‘‘ with internal 
actions which are in very truth concerned 
with himself” (J. and C.). ws ddnOGs 
mept éaurdv etc. merely emphasizes and 
explains mepl ti évtds. 

22 kaorov. Ast would read éxacrov 
Tov; but the meaning is easily caught 
after rd éavrod just before. 

23. 7T® OvtT. KTr.: ‘having set his 


house in order in the truest sense.’ So 
Schneider, rightly. For olketa cf. 11 
405 BH. 

24 §vvappoocavTa—rppoopévoy. Cf. 


432 A, where a similar image is em- 
ployed. The figure here is taken from 
the Octachord, the Noyorixdy being re- 
presented by the tdry or highest string 
(which gave out the lowest note), the 
émtOupntixdy by the vedrn (an octave 
higher in pitch), and the @uuoevdés by the 
wéon or fourth. See Dzct. Ant. 1 p. 195 
or Gleditsch Die Musik d. Gr. p. 860. 
The single notes of a apuovla could be 
called dépo. because they were in reality 
terms in a proportion and depended on 
the relative length of the string: cf. 77m, 
35 B,C. Hartman’s correction of vedrns, 
trarns, méons to vedrnv, vrarnv, wéonv 
is very attractive: for the genitives can 
only be explained as épov vedrys etc., and 
the effect is unpleasing, especially with 
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iardtns Kal péons, kai et | aGdXa atta petakd Tuyyaver dvTa, 
mdvra tabta Evydicavta kal TavTaTacw eva yevomevov €K TOAROY, 
cddpova Kai jpyoopévor, otra 5 mpatres dn, €av Te TpaTTH, 1 
rep) XYpnudtov KThoww 1) wept c@patos Oeparetay i) Kal TouTLKOY 
tt ) wept ta iia EvxuBoraa, ev maou TovToLs mHyoUpevov Kal 
dvonatovta Sixatay pév Kal Kadynv mpakw, i) dv tavtTny thy Ew 
owtn Te Kal cuvarrepyatntat, copiayv Sé Thy émictatovbaay TavTH 
Th mpaker ériothnuny, adixov de mpaEwv, |) dv adel tavTnv Avy, 


5) fal / 

apabiav S& tHv TavTn ad émictatodcay Soap. 
, a / 

H © 65, @ Yoxpates, adnOH Revers. 


lavraracw, 
, a x \ 
Kiev, nv 8 éyo: Tov pev 


/ eZ \ \ f a / - > al 
dixavov Kat dvdpa Kal Tony, Kai Ouxatoavuny, 0 TUYXAVEL EV AVTOLS 


26. 


kal ef II: 


el kal A. 


apyovias coming between. Retaining the 
Greek nomenclature, we may translate: 
‘having harmoniously joined together 
three different elements, just like three 
terms in a musical proportion or scale, 
lowest and highest and intermediate,’ 
etc. In da drra peraéd Plato indicates 
(as J. and C. observe) that his threefold 
division of soul may not be ‘strictly ex- 
haustive’ (cf. VIII 548D.). The missing 
faculties would thus correspond to the 
notes intervening between the badry and 
pwéon, and the wéon and vedryn. It will 
be noted that the unity resulting is not 
that of unison, but that of a scale or 
mode. Nevertheless it is clear from 
the language used that the adpuovia which 
Plato describes is, as before, swppoctvn: 
cf. dp&avra atrov atrod with 431 A, B, 
plrov yevouevov with 442 C; Kooujoavra 
too suggests kooutdrns, and the word 
cwppova itself is finally employed. Cf. 
434 Cz. A different explanation is given 
by the Scholiast. Holding that Plato is 
referring to a system of two octaves (dls 
dia maoGv) he explains vearn, wéon and 
trary as e.g. A’, A, and 6 (not a, which 
is the mpoc\apuBavduevos). His note is as 
follows: vedtn Hyouv vjrn barepBoralwy 7 
éoxatn xopd) Tod dls dud wacdv cvorh- 
paros, Urarn dé ) werd TOV mpohauBavd- 
mevov (leg. mpoctauBavduevov) pOdyyov 
TpwaTn xopdn Tod avrod Tod dis bia macdv 
ovoTHmatos. wéon Oé kal adty Hroe POdyyos 
N Xopdh 7 TedevTala ev Tod mpwrov did 
macwy, apxh d€ Tod devrépov, ws elvar 
TovTwv KownHy, ws IIToNeuatds Té Hyoe Kal 
of & Not povotxol. But in the dls dua 
macwyv ctornua, the vrdrn is not otp- 
gwvos with the v7T7n brepBodalwv, although 


the mpochauBavduevos of course is (see 
Gleditsch l.c. p. 861 and Euclid Sect. Can. 
ro ed. von Jan): so that according to the 
Scholiast there is a serious breach of 
cungwvia. It seems to me quite clear 
that in domep dpous tpets—péons Plato is 
thinking of three EVugwvor POdyyo, and 
in the single octave or dia macwr, the 
trary, méon or fourth, and vedryn were 
aiupwva addpros: see Cleonid. /sag. 
farm. 5 ed. von Jan. In 432 A also, 
Plato contemplates only a single octave: 
see note ad loc. 

443E 27 tva—oddav. Cf. 423D2. 
and [ ZZ72.] 992 B ék wo\N@y Eva yeyoréra. 
The phrase efs ék mo\\@y is a sort of 
Platonic motto or text (like the @wvai of 
post-Aristotelian ethics). 

28 ottw 84—75y: emphatic, as Hirzel 
points out (Hermes VIII p. 393): for the 
just man will not take part in practical 
affairs until he has ordered his own soul 
aright. Cf. Ad/.1113 Bff., 4g. 36c, and 
Xen. Mem. ul 7. 9, IV 3. f. 

29 Kal. Stallbaum and others add 
mept (with —&) before modutexdv, but Te 
mparty wept modutucdy Te is very un- 
pleasing. odurexdyv depends directly on 
mparrn and is equivalent to epi médduw. 
The slight variety of expression is easy 
and elegant after 7 «at ‘aut etiam.’ 

33 émorypyv—Sdtav. This is, as 
Krohn points out (/7/. St. p. 68), the first 
precise and explicit separation of ém- 
oTnun and ddga in the Republic. Each 
of them, however, is still concerned with 
conduct, and not, as in the end of v, with 
the theory of knowledge. 

444A 4 TvyXGve—dv= ‘really is’: 
I 337 B 2. 


E 
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 CrAnBSnv tracav Kakiav. 
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yy” > aA ¢ / - \ 
Ov, &L Paipev nupyKevat, ovK av Travu TL, oipat, So€arpev ever Oar. 5 


Ma Aia ov pévtos, py. DPadpev dpa; Pdper. 
XVIII. "Eorw 87, Hv & éyd: peta yap tobtTo oKxerréor, 
Ayov. 


, ta) Su: ve 
B! rovtwy Sei adtHy eivar Kal ToduTpaywoovYnY Kal adAOTPLOTTPAaY- 


s 10 7 Oz a , \ lo} val ” 
OlUal, AOLKLAD. UVKOVVY OTaGlVY TLlYaA aU TPLWY OVT@V 


cea 


U \ > f / A a a 
HMoovyny Kal EnavactaclW pépous TiVds TO SO THS Wuyfs, W 
LA BI ea ? a > N if By / Y 
apXn €v avUTH Ov TpoonKov, GANA ToLo’ToU dvTOs UceL, olov 

y > a an a na bos 
mpeTrey avT@ dovrelerw TH TOD apyiKod yévous OvTL; ToLadT 
+ > / \ 5 
aTTa, oiwat, Pjoomev Kal THY TOUTWY Tapayny Kal TAAYHY Eivat 

/ c / 
THY TE adiKiay Kal dkoNaclay Kai Setdiay Kal duabiav Kal ovA- 
Ovxodp, 1 


ie) 


SN 5 a 
Tavra pev odv tadta, | épn. 


II. d\\a—yévous dv7L ZR: pro T@ rod AIL habent 709 5’ ab Souvdevew, g TH 8’ ad 


SovAcverv. 


444 A444 5 Injustice, like every 
variety of Vice, implies sedition and con- 
Jusion among the parts of the soul. It is 
spiritual disease, deformity and weakness ; 
while Virtue is the reverse. Virtuous 
institutions promote virtue, vicious insti- 
tutions vice. 

444A 8 dé&Klav. Now that we 
have discovered Justice, it is necessary 
to look for Injustice, in order that we 
may compare the two and decide the 
question at issue, viz. mérepov det KexTHaOac 
Tov médNovTa eVdaiuova civar, édv Te hap- 
dan édv Te wh mavras Oeovs re Kal dvOpw- 
mous (427 D: cf. 11 368 E2.). The full 
exposition of Injustice is reserved for 
Books vitt and 1x, where Plato takes 
the subject in its proper order, consider- 
ing civic injustice first, and afterwards 
that of the individual. At present he 
contents himself with a preliminary or 
exoteric sketch of Injustice in the soul, 
representing it as unrighteousness in 
general, just as Justice, both in the State 
and in the individual, has been identified 
with righteousness or moral perfection 
(434 C, 442 E 2n.). 

4448 11 GdAdd TorodTov—édvTr. See 
cr. nm. he reading of & and other 
inferior Mss, which (in common with all 
the editors) I have printed above, seems 
to be an attempt to eniend the older and 
more difficult reading preserved in A 
and II. Stallbaum supposes that A here 
represents a corruption of &, af dovAevew 
being presumably a correction (of airw 
dovAevew) which has crept into the text; 
but this is unlikely in itself, and also 


leaves tod 6’ before at dovevew unex- 
plained. The text of © is not in itself 
quite satisfactory, as Richards has pointed 
out. olov mpérew ait for wore mpémew 
avr@ seems unexampled, although ofov 
dovAeveww would of course be right. The 
expression 7@ Tov dpxiKoD ~yévous dvTt, 
‘that which is of the ruling class,’ is also 
curious for the more direct and accurate 
Tw apxik@ yévet. The reading of A and 
II yields no tolerable sense, and certainly 
cannot come from Plato. Madvig (with 
Vind. E) proposes ofov. mpérew avr@ dov- 
hevew, 7d 0 ad <p> dovrevew dpxiKod 
yévous dvr, which is intelligible, if weak. 
I have thought of otov mpérew atr@ dov- 
Aevew, TOGO av Bovdevery (or decmbfey, 
after Schneider) dpxuKod yévous dyrt, but 
there are obvious objections. I should 
not be surprised if the whole clause a\\a 
—6r71, as it appears in A and II, is only an 
attempt by some illiterate scribe to work 
out the antithesis of rpoojxov: lit. ‘ being 
by nature such as to be proper for it to 
be a slave, and the slavery again <being 
suchas to be slavery> to that which is 
of the ruling class.” The clause, even as 
read in &, adds nothing to the sense, and 
the references in toair’ dra and rovrwy 
just below are caught more easily without 
the obnoxious words. See 442 B &pxeuv 
émixephon Gv ob mpochKov atrp yéve. 
Cf. 111 4.13 C7: 

13 TovTwV: sc. TOY yevar. 

15 Tavtd—TavTa, perv ov corrects 
ro.adr’ dr’ra: ‘‘immohaec eadem” (Schnei- 
der). For raird some prefer, with one 
MS of Stobaeus /Vor. g. 64, adrd (‘immo 


/ lal a 
20 €v g@paTt, Tata ev Wuyi. 
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Rv 8 éyd, kal 7O GSuka mpartew Kal TO adixely Kal ad 70 Sixata 
Toleiv, Tadta Tavta Tuyxaver dvTa KaTadyra On capes, elmeEp 
Kal » adicia te Kat Sixacoovvn; lds dn; “Ors, Hv 8 eyo, 
Tuyxaver ovdev Siahépovta Tav bysewWaY TE Kal VOTWOAD, OS éKEiva 
In; &dn. 

Nai. 


a \ > BA 2 / . 
Stkava TPaTTELV dSuxatoovynv €-TrOlel, TO ) ada | adtKktay ; 


¢€ \ 

Ta pév cov btytewa 
a t > a \ \ \ 

Uylevay épurrovel, Ta 5é voTwdSN VoooP. Ovxobv Kai To pev 
\ , a \ aA , \ 

’"Avaykn. "“Eote 6 TO ev vylevay Tovey Ta ev TH THOMATL KATA 
, / an \ a fA) ¢ ’ > Ui XN 
guvow Kxabiotavat Kpateivy te Kal KpatetoOat vT addAn@V, TO 


YA ” ig b BA 
25 5é vocov Tapa dow dpyew Te Kal apyerVat ado UT aNdov. 


30 


"Eaote yap. Odxodv ad, ébnv, 76 Sixavoovyny éumoueiy Ta év TH 
wuyn Kata vow Kkabiotavat Kpateiv Te Kal KpareioOar vT 
GAAnAY, TO O€ AdtKiaY Tapa puow apyew TE Kal adpxer Par aXXo 
vm arrov; Kopidy, py. 
vis av ein Kal Kdddos Kab eveEia | uyns, Kakia Sé vooos TE Kat 
aicxos Kal acbévera. “Eotw otto. “Ap ody ov Kal Ta pev Kana 


‘ 4 / 
"Apert pev dpa, ws Eouxev, vylera TE 


lal fol \ ? / 
emriTnoevpata eis adpeThs KTHoW Pépel, TA O alaxpa eis KaKias; 
"Avayen. 
XIX. To 8% rourov dn, bs Couxev, nuiv éotl cKxévracOat, 
16. 


af 7O g: ad Ta AB: avra Il. 


haec ipsa’), others rovaira, but there is 

not sufficient reason for deserting A. 
444c 22 8lkata—éuroret. Krohn 

(PZ. St. p. 59) reminds us of Arist. £72. 


Schr. p. 37). Cf. also Pl. Symp. 186 D 
with Hug ad loc. On xara gvow see 


443 Ba. , 
30 KdANos—eveEla: with reference 


Nic. I I. 1103% 34 fl. ra wey Sikava mpar- 
TovTes Olkatoc ywoueOa xTrX. On the 
Socratic analogy between body and soul 
cf. 11 380 B z. 

444D 23 tylaav wotv. = (with 
a few other eS reads éumoety; and 
Stallbaum and others adopt this reading. 
movetvy, ‘to produce,’ is however satis- 
factory: cf. 422 A. 

24 TO 8 vocov—im’ ddAdov. Here 
and in 772m. 82 A ff. Plato adopts the 
Hippocratean theory of the origin of 
disease: see de nat. hom. VI p. 40 c. 4 
Littré tyraiver ev ofy pddiota, 6KéTav 
petpios éxn ratra (sc. aiwa kal préyvua 
kal xodn EavOyn Te Kal wédAawa) THs mpds 
&dAndra Kpyords te Kal Suvdpos Kal Too 
TAHOeos, Kal uahvora pemyudva 7, ayéet 
6é Oxérav 7 Tovréwy ~Xaccov 7 whéov 7 7 
xwpicby vy TH chyare kal wh Kexpynucvoy 
n Too. EVumacw (Poschenrieder die pl. 
dial. in thr. Verhaltnisse zu d. Hippokr. 


perhaps to Thrasymachus’ statement in 
1 348 Ef. that Injustice is caddy and 
ioxupov. 

444 E—445 E Jt remains to ask 
whether Fustice is better than Injustice. 
kegarding Injustice as a disease of soul, 
Glauco is ready to declare for Fustice; 
but Socrates would examine the question 
more carefully. There are four varieties 
of Vice which deserve investigation, alike 
in cities and in individuals, Let us take 
them in order. The pexfect commonwealth, 
which we have described, may be called 
Kingship or Artstocracy, according as 
there are one or more rulers. Glauco 
assents. 

444 34 16 81 dowrdvurtar. ‘What 
remains for us now to enquire is whether,’ 
etc. For the position of juiy cf. that of 
mavTwy in 445 B. . Herwerden suggests 
76de or 7dde 6%, neither of which is 
necessary. 


E 
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J , > a , , , 
445 motepov av NvouTeAE! Sixata Te mpaTTew Kal | KaXGa émeTndeveLY 35 


C 


La OL 27 4) , 8 \ A ” cw a 
kat elvat dikaov, éav te NavOdvn édv Te wn ToLOdDTOS By, 1) adiKEiY 
\ a 5S , a F 
Te Kai adiKov eivat, éavrrep ur) S100 Sixnv pyndé Bertiov yiyyntat 

I ,’ > ” S Id lal 
korafowevos. “AXN’, by, @ Lwxpates, yerotov Euovye daiverar 
\ NM / YA > la) rn 
TO oKéppa yiyverOat dn, ei TOD pev THpaTos THs dicews Sia- 
a lal ’ , 
POeipopéevns Soxet ov Biwrov eivas ovdé peta TavTwy citiwy TE 
\ + a ‘ an an nr 
kal ToT@Y Kal TaVYTOS TAOVTOV Kal Tacns apxAs, THs dé avTod 
e a YA / 
© Copev dvoews tapattopuévns Kat | SvapOerpowévns Biwtov 
Yo ” 1 a a ; a A 
apa €oTal, é€avrep Tis Toun 6 dv BovdrnOn adXAO TAH TOdTO, 
ie: 50 / \ \ > t > i} Fi \ 
omoGev KaKkias pev Kal abdixlas amraddayHoeTal, Sixatocvyny é 


/ 
TOUTOU 


\ > AY , a A 
Kal apeTnv KTHOETAL, ETTELONTED Epavn ye OVvTAa ExaTEpa ola rmels 


, a , > - 
SueAmrAVGapev. Tedoiov yap, nv 8 eyo. ~AAN Gwaos éretmrep 
? an / / A rn 
évtavda eXndr\Oapev, dcov olov Te cadbéctata Katioel btt TadTa 

ef Bg ’ \ B] / dA \ x / »” / 
oUTMS EXEL, OU yp7N aToKauvelv. “Haiota vy tov Ala, ébn, TavT@v 
> / A an fal | Lg 8 > / Cs \ 1s 4 \ 16 
aToKVNTEéoV. evpo vuv,| nv & éyw, va Kal idns, dca Kal eldn 
y € / ¢ 2) \ ~ ot) \ Noe. ii ¢ ” 
exer 1) KaKia, ws éwot doxel, & ye 5y Kai dEva Beas. “Ezropas, pn: 

/ 4 \ / fer 2 > / ¢ b N a / 
poovov réye. Kai unv, nv & eyo, doTep ard cxoTrias pot paivetat, 
> \ > lal ’ f fal / a \ rp a nan 
émrevon éevTav0a dvaBeBnxayev TOD AOdyou, ev pév eivas Eidos THS 


> n ” Se a , L SG ) Ee a os e \ 
QPETNS, ATTELPA OE TNS KAKLAS, TETTAPa €V QAUTOLS ATTA, WV KAL 


35 Worepov avd KTA. See I 354 B,C, 
and note on 444 A. 

445A 2 edvtedavOdvy. Cf. 427D 
and II 367 E. 

3 Pedriwv—Kodaldpevos. 11 380 B x. 

8 @ topey. Cf. 1 353 D ri & afb 76 
Civ; Wuxfs pjoomev epyov eivar; wdhiora 
ye and note ad loc. Biwrdv dpa éorac 
should not be made interrogative. The 
sentence means: ‘if life, which men 
deem unbearable when the bodily con- 
stitution decays, even when they are 
surrounded by every variety of food and 
drink and wealth and power, shall be, 
forsooth, when tumult and decay affect 
the constitution of the very principle 
whereby we live, worth living, if so be 
we do what we desire, and take no steps 
to escape from wickedness and injustice, 
and acquire justice and virtue.’ Life is 
not (says Plato) Biwros to the guilty man 
who works his will; it may become so 
if he takes steps to rid himself of vice, 
je. edy dd@ Slkny Kal BedXrlwv ylyvynrac 
kodagéuevos. For the sentiment cf. Crzt. 
47 D, E, Gorg. 477 B—E, Prot. 313 A, B. 

4458 13 dc0v—oadéotata. “Quam 
certissime fieri potest”’ is Ficinus’ render- 


ing, with which Schneider and later editors 
agree, taking xarideiv as explanatory of 
évravéa, But it is hard to find another 
instance of 8cor oféy Te, although Ka6’ dcov 
oléy re and écov dvvarov (Thuc. I 22. 2) 
occur. wes ody re is the almost invariable 
phrase. For éc0v Stephanus proposed 
o6ev, Ast drov. I think the meaning is 
‘now that we have come far enough to be 
able most clearly to descry that these 
things are so,’ évrav@a being equivalent 
to érl tocovrov, and dcov oldv Te to dcov 
éNovras oldy Té éorwv. 

445¢C 15 amwoxvytéov. I have re- 
verted to the ms reading. Bekker’s 
emendation dmoxunréoyv is very attractive, 
but dmoxvynréov gives excellent sense 
(cf. 1 349 A), and there is no real reason 
why Glauco should repeat the word em- 
ployed by Socrates (see on V 465 E); nor 
does there appear to be any instance in 
Greek literature of the verbal of dzro- 
Ka EYw. 

16 afta Oéas. Plato does not claim that 
his enumeration of degenerate common- 
wealths is complete. Cf. VIII 544 D. 

18 éy—kaxtas. An old Pythagorean 
principle, whence the parade with which 
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n a / $ A i ’ > / 
20 Evo éripynoOqvar. lds réyers; en. “Ooor, nv & eyo, mods- 
lal lal , AY a 
TELov TpOTroL eialy Eldn EYOVTES, TOTOUTOL KLVdUVEVOVEL Kal PuXTS 


/ / F. 
tpomot. eivat. dct! dy; 


mévte O¢ Wuyns. 


a A / 2 
dv tywets SveAnrAVOapev troruteias ein dv TpoTrOs, érovopacBein 6 
a \ aN 3 a Yu 
25 dv Kal Suyy: éyyevomevov ev yap avdpos évos €év Tots apyouat 
ce D 4 
Siadépovtos Bacidela av KrnOein, TrELdOvoY Sé apioToKpaTia. 


"ArnOn, edn. 


yap av mAelovs ovTE els éyryevomuevos 
Adyou vowwv THs Todrews, TpodH Te Kal Taidela YPNTawEVOS, 7) 


30 OunrAOopev. 


TEAOC TIOAITElac J. 


28. éyyevouevos Rg: eyyevouevor ATI, 


TIOAITEIAC A 


> ’ a 
Tlévtre pév, nv 8 eye, trodurevov, 
Aéye, py, Tives. 


a / eo , AY / YA 
Todro wév towvv, nv & eyo, év eidos N€yw" OUTE 


Ou yap eixos, épn. 


[445 C 


Aéyo, ettrov, Ste els ev odTOS 


| NA x a ges 
Kiynoecev av Tov akiov 


Plato announces it. See Arist. AZet. 1 5. 
986% 22 ff. (RP.” § 55) and 27h. Nic. I 
4. 1096> 6 with Stewart’s note. 

21 éldn exovres: ‘having’ (i.e. as we 
should say ‘ forming’) ‘specific kinds’: 
cf. VIII 544 D. 

445D 25 éyyevopnévov—dpirrokpa- 
tia. Knowledge, not number, is the 
criterion of good government: cf. Lod. 
292 C. Hitherto however the rulers have 
always been represented as a plurality, 
and we have heard nothing of a king. 
In the later books (from V 473 C on- 
wards) we often hear of kingship; and 
in IX 576 D (as Newman points out 
Politics of Aristotle 1 p. 413 7.) the ideal 
city is called BactNevowévyny, olav 7rd 
mp@rov dipOouev. With the present 
passage cf. VII 540 D 7} mAelous 7 els and 


IX 587 D, where the dpicroxparikds and 
the Baoidixds are identified. The fact is, 
as Henkel has pointed out (Stud. zur 
Gesch. d. gr. Lehr. v. St. p. 57), that 
‘* Kingship is only a form of Aristocracy 
throughout the whole political theory of 
antiquity, and rests on no distinct and 
independent basis of its own.” It must 
be regarded as exceptional when in the 
Politicus (302 C ff.), probably a later dia- 
logue, Plato distinguishes between king- 
ship and aristocracy and places aristocracy 
on a lower plane. See also Whibley G&. 
Olig. pp. 15 ff. 

445§ 28. tav—vopwyv. For the 
genitive cf. (with Stallbaum) Gorg. 514 A 
Onuooia mpdtovras Tay wodiTiKv mparyyd- 
Tw, and infra VI 485 B. 
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IV 421 a, B. ei wey ody nueis pev PvAaKas ws GANnOGs Tovodpev, AKvoTa 
KaKovpyous THs moAews, 6 6 exeivo héywy yewpyods Tivas Kal womep év 
mavnyiper GAN’ ovdk év woAE éaTidTopas «ddaipovas, dAAO ay TL TOAW 
Aeyou. 

I hope my note has proved that this sentence is sound in the main; 
but Madvig’s emendation has obtained such a wide currency, owing to 
its adoption by Baiter, that the text has fallen under grave suspicion, 
and it may be well to record the different conjectures. 

They are as follows : 

(1) elev odv> nets xrA. (Orelli, cited by Schneider): (2) qmets pev 
ovv dvdAakas «rr. (Ast in his third edition): (3) 7 ev ody nuts <A€yo>per, 
pvAakas xtd. (Herwerden, with whom Hartman agrees so far, although 
Hartman goes further and expunges kai before womep as well as the 
entire clause aAXo av tu 7) oAw A€you): (4) ef pev ovv—éoTidTopas, evdaypov 
aAXo av te 7} TOA A€you (Madvig): (5) «i [wev] ody Nuets—A€ywv apyods 
(or Kaxovpyous) Tivas—evddaipovas, aAAo by Tu 7) TOAW A€yer (Richards). 

It should be mentioned also that Wyttenbach (quoted by Stallbaum) 
had conjectured éoridéropas kal davtvpdvas instead of éoridropas eddaipovas 
(€oridropas Kal evdaiuovas in a few inferior Mss). 

A glance at these proposals will shew that the difficulties felt have 
been chiefly in connexion with (a) «i ev ody nets pév, (6) yewpyous, 
(c) €oridropas eddaipovas and (d) adXo av te} woAW A€yot. I can see no 
reason for Richards’ correction of (d@): ‘mixed’ conditional sentences of 
this kind are surely common enough. 

For éoridropas eidaipovas Cf. 111 420A ot eddaimoves Soxodvtes etvar and 
- especially x 612 A tév eddammovory Aeyopevwv Eotidoewv. The per after «i 
is omitted in one Florentine Ms, but ev without dé occurs tolerably often 
in Plato (cf. v 475 £.). Here it has the effect of italicising the preceding 
word by suggesting a possible antithesis. The only real difficulty is in 
yewpyovs, and in view of 419 a to which 6 8 éxetvo A€ywv refers, some may 
doubt whether even yewpyovs is not also genuine. For my own part I am 
inclined to think that Plato wrote Aewpyors. 


FL. 
IV 4805. Keéopos rod ts, Av 8 ey, 7 cwppootvy éoriv Kat noovay 


an a 4 / bs ‘ ¢ cal > aQ? 
Twov Kat ériOupidy éyxparea, ws pact, KpEitTw 37 avrod AéyovTes OvK O10 
aw 4 A 4 ” 2 A "4 
dvtwa tTpérov. Kal adda arra TovatTa worep ixvy adrys AEyera.. 
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The reading qatvovra, which replaces Aéyovres in A’, TT and a 
majority of mss, is admittedly corrupt. One Florentine ms has A€yovtes 
daivovrat, another gaivovrar A€yovres: and it is possible that gacvovrar 
was originally only an adscript intended to be taken with A€yovres. The 
emendations proceed for the most part on the assumption that Aéyorres 
and not ¢aivovta: is the gloss. This may be so, but unfortunately no 
satisfactory remedy has yet been suggested on these lines. The most 
important corrections are daodaivovra: (Cornarius), ¢aivovra (Madvig, 
taking the participle in agreement with xdopos and éyxpareva, but 
gaivovra cannot be-used for azepyafoueva, as Hartman points out), 
gatveo Gar (Hartman, who connects the infinitive with ¢ac/, and construes 
ws boldly as guontam). Other corrections enumerated by Hartman are 
gaciv twa (Dobree), dayev (Badham), arogaivovres (Richards). Apelt 
has thought of cancelling the entire clause xpeitrw 67—rTpomov as an 
“interpretatio etymologica ad praegressam vocem éyxparea pertinens ” 
(Obs. cr. in Pl. dialogos, p. 11). It would be easy to multiply conjectures 
of this sort ; but until something better is proposed, we should hold fast 
to A€yovtes. The Aé€yerar of the next sentence suits Aéyovres very well, 
for the phrase xpeirtw avrod is itself one of the tyvy. I have placed a full 
stop before xai aAAa. Ast suggested a colon, and wished to add a after 
toadta, but no change is necessary. 


tT 


IV 438 r—439 a. To de dy dipos, jv & eya, od TovTwv Onoes Tov 
twos elvat TovTO Orep eotiv—éeore Se dyrov diWos—; "Eywye, 7 8 Os: 
TOPATOS YE. 

In this difficult passage Stallbaum, who is followed by the Oxford 
editors, construes elvac with rovrwr (“is one of” etc.), and regards todro 
owep éeoriv as no more than “ipsam per se” (‘‘as far as its essence is 
concerned,” J. and C.). This interpretation is grammatically awkward, 
and otherwise objectionable, inasmuch as it anticipates ddpos 8 ovv aito 
below. Plato evidently means to present his argument in two steps: 
(1) Thirst, as you will agree, is something relative to drink, (2) Thirst 
qualified is relative to drink qualified, and thirst by itself, without 
qualification, to drink by itself, without qualification. 

A large number of emendations has been proposed. The late 
Mr W. A. Gill was inclined to omit totvro drep éoriv (Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Philol. Soc. XVI p. 35), and Hartman boldly expunges 
the words, leaving éo7u dé dyrov dios, as it appears to me, in a lonely 
and unsheltered situation. The suggestion rév oiwv twos (Madvig), 
i.e. ‘which are such as to be that which they are relatively to something,’ 
is very cumbrous, and renders éore d€ dyrov dios far from natural. 
Mr Cook Wilson’s defence or explanation of Madvig’s proposal in the 
Academy no. 824 (Feb. 18, 1888) does not carry conviction to my 
mind. Baiter combines the conjecture of Madvig with Morgenstern’s 
5% tov for dyrov, in which case Socrates repeats his question, if gre 
dé Syrov dios is interrogative, or, if not, answers it himself. It 
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seems to me clear that éore dé dyrov dios is intended to explain rotro 
érep éoriv and nothing more. J. and C. translate “Thirst is, I imagine— 
Yes, said he, thirst is of drink,” remarking that “two questions are 
asked ; before the second is completed Glauco breaks in with a reply 
to the first (€ywye): and in mopards ye he completes and answers the 
second.” I can see no occasion for so much impatience on Glauco’s 
part. The insertion of xai reds after rdév twos appears to me to solve all 
the difficulties, and the error is of a kind that frequently occurs in our 
oldest ms. See lntrod. § 5. 


LV; 


IV 440 8B. rais 5 em Bupious adr ov KoWwvnrarTa, aipodvtos Adyou pa 
dety duvrumparrery, otpad ge ovx adv davar yevopevov mote év cavt@ Tov 
To.ovtov aigbérGou, ofuar d otd ev dAdo. 


The difficulties of this passage have been much canvassed. The 
only important variant is év éavr@ (II and corr. A’, with several other 
Mss) instead of év cavrd. II does not, as Bekker asserted, give pydey, 
but pa dety like A. The av tu zparrew for avtimparrew of g, although 
adopted by Bekker, is indefensible, as other editors have observed, for 
av has no meaning or construction. 

Against the ordinary interpretation, which I have given in the notes, 
it has been urged that Ouuds does, in point of fact, sometimes join with 
the Desires against the Reason. Thus in the degenerate phases of 
character depicted in vill 553C¢ ff. and elsewhere, @vpoedés is the slave 
and minister of the ériuynrixov, and in 441 A émixoupov Ov TO AoyLoTLKG 
pice édv py b7d Kaxyns tpopys SiaPOapy, the same implication appears to 
be involved. Cf. Krohn /?/. S#. pp. 52 ff. But in such cases the 
Aoyiorixdv would seem also to be corrupted (76 8€ ye, otuar, AoyratiKdy 
Te Kal Ovuoedes xapat evOev Kal evOev rapaxabicas im éxeivw—sc. TO 
erOupyntiko—kai katadovAwoapevos VIII l.c.), So that there is no conflict 
between the allied forces of the Oupoedés and émiOvpyrixov on the one 
hand and the Aoyorexdv on the other. It is true that the language of 
441 A, taken in its full force, appears to imply that the @vpoedes can be 
corrupted without the Aoyweri«oy, but Plato would hardly, I think, have 
held such a view, and the implication is not to be pressed. See 
Phaedr. 253 D—2568. There is some difficulty about the construction 
of avtimpartew, and Hartman would expunge the word. Schneider’s 
punctuation, which I have adopted, connects it with dety. Others make 
its subject atroy (‘but that Ovzds, having made common cause with the 
desires, when Reason forbids, should oppose Reason—this’ etc.). The 
explanation of Hermann (adopted also by Schmelzer) avoids the 
anacoluthon, but is exceedingly tortuous and unpleasing: ‘I think you 
would not say that you have perceived Ovuos making common cause 
with the desires and opposing Reason when Reason forbade’ etc. 
Richter also (ZV. Jahrb. 1867 p. 139) evades the anacoluthon by defend- 
ing the more than dubious construction aicbécOo. atrov Kowwvycarta. 
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Finally Nitzsch conjectures (22. Mus. 1857 p. 472) pi Sev <re 
mparrew>, avtimparrev, OY pnd clv<at TL TpaTTew>, dvtimparrew. None 
of these devices seems to me so probable as Schneider's view. 

An entirely different view of this passage is suggested by a 
Scholiast’s note, to which Warren has recently again called attention. 
The Scholium runs: 6 8 vots otros. rats d¢ érBupias oe KowwvnoavTa. 
tais edoyiorous, Kal ywooKovtTa we TOTO ex THs Telpas, odx droAapBavw oe 
eireiv Ort noOnpar év tais Tovavras adyabats ydovais Tov Ovpov avtimparrovTa. 
tats érOupiats, worep eri tais Tod Aeovtiov addyous yOovats avTérparrev. 
It is obvious that the Scholiast connected oe with airoy and took the 
sentence to mean, broadly speaking, that when Reason on the other 
hand sanctions indulgence (aipotvros Noyou pi) deity avtumparrew sc. Tals 
ériOvpiais), we do not find any conflict between @vu0os and the desires. 
The meaning is satisfactory, and furnishes a fair antithesis to the first 
half of the sentence drav Bialwvrarc—rod rovovrov, but it is difficult to 
reconcile this view with the Greek as we have it. Warren, who 
sympathises in general with the Scholiast, translates “but that dealing 
with desires it”—viz. @vy0os—‘ should, when reason says it ought not, 
oppose them, this I imagine” etc. Kxowwvyoavra must however be more 
than ‘dealing with,’ and the aorist (which on the ordinary view means 
‘having joined,’ ‘made common cause with’) presents a serious difficulty 
in this interpretation. 

Reading év éavr@, for which there is good authority (see 7%), 
I formerly construed the passage as follows: ‘but when he’ (airov with 
reference not to rov duper, but to twa and rod rovovrov alone) ‘has joined 
partnership with his desires, because reason decides that he ought not to 
oppose them, you will not, I imagine, say that he has observed anything 
of the sort’ (i.e. such internal oraovs as has just been described) ‘ ever 
happen in his own soul, or in the soul of another? Assuredly not.’ By 
this solution we get rid of the anacoluthon, while adopting generally the 
‘Scholiast’s view ; but it is an unnecessary and irrelevant elaboration to 
make Glauco speak of what the hypothetical person has observed in 
himself or in another: we wish to know what Glauco has himself 
observed. 

On the whole I am now inclined to believe that the traditional 
interpretation is correct. 


Mo 


IV 440c. Ti 5€; drav ddicctoOal tis yyptar, ovK ev TovTw Cet re Kat 
xareraiver, kat Evppaxet TH Soxodvte dixaiw, kar Sid 7d Tevyv Kal Sid 7d prydv 
Kal TAVTA TA TOLADTA TaTXELV, KAL Jropevov ViKG, Kal Ov Anyer TOY yevvaiwy, 
mp av 7 Swampagyta 7} teAeuTHCH 7 WoTep KUwv bd vopéews Sd TOD Aoyouv 
Tod Tap atT@ avakAnOeis rpavvOy; 

The interpretation of this sentence is very difficult, and has given 
rise to a vast amount of discussion. The only important variants are 
Kal dua Tov mewyv Kat ua Tod pryotv in g and Flor. U, and vropévwr kat 
(A, II etc.) instead of kat vropevwr. 


ES a 
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On account of opyifeo Oar kal Tewav Kat puyov kat aAXo étiodv Tov 
Tovorev mao Xv in the previous sentence, it appears to me certain (1) that 
Kal dua Td rewvyv etc. is right as against cat Sd tod wew7yv etc., and (2) that 
these words should be construed with fe? re kai yaderaiver. That which 
in the first case was represented as the cause of anger should be so 
represented in the second case also. The same view was held by 
Schneider. It is more difficult to defend vropevwv «ai, and Schneider 1 is 
probably justified in preferring the less authoritative reading kai vzro- 
pevov, The expression mao Xe Urropeveov can hardly be a mere peri- 
phrasis for Tao XELv, nor 1s rdoyxewv vrowévwv altogether equivalent to 
vromeévew TATXWV, as Jowett supposes. If the best MSS are right in 
placing xai after Umopevey, it is possible that Umouévwy is corrupt, and 
conceals vzro with a genitive (cf. maoxwv vr éxeivov in the parallel passage 
just before), but until the right correction has been proposed, we must 
adhere to the text of 2. 

The subject of et and the other verbs is supposed by J. and C. to 
be not the man himself, but 6 6vu0s. This is unlikely, on account of 
mewnv etc., and still more of reAevtyon. The parallel with 440 c 
toootT» HrTov Svvatar dpyilerOar «rd. is also in favour of making the 
individual the subject. 

That the text of A is in the main sound I Hawe no doubt, although I 
should like to read kai Euppayet TO Soxodvte Sixatw after racyev rather 
than after xaAeraives. 

There is an unusually large supply of emendations. That of 
Madvig is peculiarly unhappy, though adopted by Baiter in his text, 
and apparently approved by Apelt (Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. 1895 

p. 968): kal ov avTo mew Kat be avTo pyovv Kat TaVvrTa. TO TOLAVTA Tac Xe 
Eien, Kav viKata., ob Anyet ktA, The other proposals are enumerated 
by Hartman. They are as follows: kal dua ro rewnv kal dua tO— 
TaoXew Kal Vrropever vukav Kal ov Apyet kt, (Ast): kat 80 adrd mewyy Kal 
be avTd—maaxew Umopeveov diavext ov Apyew «th. (H. Sauppe, quoted by 
Hartman) : Kal dua TOU mewny KQL dua To —mdo Xv varopeverv VLKG Kat KTA, 
(Liebhold): kat d& rod mewyv Kat dia tod «rd. (Campbell, who in 
other respects acquiesces in the text of A): kat 6.4 tod rewnv Kai dia 
Tov—vropevwv [Kat] viKav [kat] ov Ayye KTA, (Hartman). Richards 
apparently accepts ine suggestion of Madvig as far as it goes, but thinks 
that Tov yevvaiwy ‘is most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote ov Aajyet 
ayavaxraév, possibly with some additional word before adyavakrav’ 
(CZ. Rev. vit p. 254). The reading printed above is not only more 
authoritative but also in my judgment infinitely better than any of 
these rash and unjustifiable alterations. 
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449 a—451 c Socrates is about to 
describe the different kinds of depraved 
polities, when Adimantus, prompted by 
Polemarchus, and supported by Glauco 
and Thrasymachus, demands from him a 
Suller explanation of the community of 
wzves and children, and of the arrange- 
ments for begetting and rearing offspring. 
Socrates professes reluctance, both because 
wt will be doubted whether his scheme is 
etther practicable or expedient, and because 
he is himself uncertain of his ground and 
unwilling to involve his friends in possible 
discompiture. At last, after propitiating 
Nemesis, and being exonerated by his 
friends, he proceeds to comply with their 
request. 

449 « ff. Considered in its merely 
formal aspect, the portion of the Republic 
contained in Books v—viI may be de- 
scribed as a digression (dvaurnoOduev 
modev dedpo éEeTpamdmeba VIII 543 C). 
In reality, these books fulfil the hopes 
held out in sundry parts of 11 and Iv 
(see III 414A, 416B, IV 423E, 435D, 
439 E, 442 C 2m.), and complete the picture 
of the perfect city and the perfect man by 
giving us Plato’s third or crowning effort 
—the philosophic City and the Philoso- 
pher-King. See on Il 372D. As we 
often find in Plato (see e.g. Phaed. 84 € ff.), 
the new departure is occasioned by an 
objection, or rather a request for further 
information, on the part of one of the 
interlocutors. Adimantus invites Socrates 
to explain the remark made by him in Iv 
423 Ef. and fully expound the principle 


of kowd ra pidwy as it affects women and 
children. The challenge is accepted, and 
Socrates deals with the question under 
three main heads, which he figures as 
waves through which the argument must 
swim in safety. The first wave concerns 
Community of Education between the 
male and female Guardians (451 C— 
457 B); the second, Community in wives 
and children (457 B—466 D); the third 
and greatest, whose advent is long delayed, 
deals with the question whether Com- 
munism and therewithal the perfect city 
itself can be realised in the world (471 Cff.). 
The last of these three waves is not finally 
surmounted until the description of the 
Philosopher and his City reaches its con- 
clusion at the end of viI: so that Books 
v—vll closely cohere together. In the 
first two divisions (v 451 C—466 Dp), 
the dominating principle is still vous 
or Nature (see on 451 C): but from 
474 D onwards the psychological stand- 
point is gradually superseded by the 
metaphysical, until in Book vit the Idea 
of Good becomes the supreme inspiring 
force—at once the formal, the efficient, 
and the final cause—of Plato’s City. See 
on VI 506, 5098 ff. On the alleged 
connexion between the earlier part of 
Book v (451 C—466 D) and the Zecle- 
siazusae of Aristophanes see App. I. 

4 Wwrdv—Katackevyy: ‘the organ- 
ization of the character of the individual 
soul.’ wWvyijs was doubted by Ast; but 
cf. IV 445 C Tocodro Kiwduvetovcr Kal 
Wux qs Tpdmo eiva, and for the collocation 
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of genitives VII 525 C airas ris wuxis 
pgoTwvns meTacTpopys, VIII 544 D, 559 E, 
560 B, Zz. 24 B and other cases in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 289. Wuxijs Tpdzrou 
is practically a single word like ‘ soul-cha- 
racter’ (‘*Seelenbeschaffenheit”? Schnei- 
der). 

449 B 7 op.iKkpov KTA. explains 
éxrelvas Thy xeipa: ‘paullo longius ab 
Adimanto, quam clandestinum colloquium 
requirebat’ or ‘paullo remotior, quam 
reliqui a suis vicinis,’ not ‘‘a little further 
away from Socrates than Adimantus”’ (J. 
and C.): for ‘‘cur propterea manum pro- 
tenderit et Adimantum attraxerit, non 
apparet ” (Schneider). 

4498,C 12 tTlhuddtoraKTA. ‘What 
particular thing is it that you decline to 
let off?’ ‘You,’ said he. ‘ Because of 
what particular remark of mdme?” (lit. 
‘because I said what in particular ?’) 
There is not, as J. and C. suppose, a play 
on the two senses of ri uddoTa—cur 
potissimum and gzzd potissimum : for it 
must be observed that ad¢jcouev has no 
expressed object, and Socrates could not 
have known that it was intended to refer 


13. .d70 &: és AIH. 


to him. The removal of the commas 
usually printed after 87¢ and efzrov restores 
sense, I think, to the remainder of this 
passage. ére for Ore (see cr. .) can 
scarcely stand, for ére éy® efrov cannot 
mean ‘I. repeated’ (Jowett), nor can we 
read ér1, éyq elirov, Ti udduoTa ‘ once more, 
said I’ etc. In none of the parallels 
hitherto cited does év: mean merely ‘once 
more’ or ‘again.’ Those who print 67, 
éyw elrov, TE wadora (Stallbaum) mostly 
take é71.—7l udduora as in I 343 A Ore ON 
rl uddora; nv 8 éyw. “Ore xrA. But in 
such cases (as Schneider points out) there 
must be a second 67x to introduce the 
answer, and here there is not. 

14 ékkdémrew = ‘to cheat out of’ as 
in mun—eéxkdépys oyov Soph. Trach. 
436 f.: see Jebb ad loc. 

16 Kowd ta piAwv. See IV 423 E, 
424A nn. Kowa Ta TOY Piru is preferred 
by Ast and Stallbaum (with two late 
Mss), but the shorter form is far more 
racy of the soil, and occurs also in Lys. 
207 C, Laws 739 C (Schneider on Iv 
424 A). 
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« n ¢ al la) / 
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¢ if A is n 2) x a / nN 
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/ \ ” 
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xXoncovras ole Tovade viv évOdde apiyOat, GAN’ ov A6ywV aKovao- 


3. Tatra Il: ravra (sic, ut solet) A. 


éényjoecOar or the like, supplied from 
pynoOjocecOa. The construction cannot 
(as J. and C. suggest) go back to pi) ody 
jwapys. 

23 péya «Tr. Kal after Pépew =‘ or 
rather’ (atque) as in 6Alyou Twds—xkal ovde- 
vos (Ap. 23 A). For yyvduevov Liebhold 
proposes yvyvouévnv, but see on IV 427 D. 
The feminine would be awkward after 
modTetayv, and Kkowwviav—raldwy, though 
grammatically feminine, is logically neuter. 

24 &dAAns—troAttelas is explained by 
qa Tas Epeefs épav (449 A). Stallbaum 
makes a curious slip: ‘‘quoniam ad alias 
mohtitelas partes considerandas celeriter 
accedis.”’ 

450 A, B 3. TlOere. Glauco ad- 
dresses both Polemarchus and Adimantus. 
There is no occasion to write ri@e (with 
Hartman). 

5 otoyv—eipydoace ktA. Chiappelli 
(Riv. di Filologza etc. XI p. 195) finds in 
this and the following sentences a watt- 
cinium ex eventu of Aristophanes’ Zccle- 
stazusae. But the word maphxa shews 
that the écuds Aéywv does not refer to 
swarms of adverse criticism, but merely 
to the topics which Socrates must now 
discuss. See App. I, and (on the subject 
in general) Laws 779 E. 

8 Tore. IV 423 E. 

& viv tpets kTA.: ‘in appealing to these 
topics now you’ etc. mapaxadodvres means 
literally ‘calling to you’: ‘‘das ruft ihr nun 


herbei” (Schneider). This interpretation is 
in harmony with ézevyelpere, and gives the 
right antithesis to édgo. Neither ‘‘exci- 
tantes” (Ast), nor ‘‘in disputationem 
vocantes”’ (Stallbaum) is quite accurate. 
J. and C. give two alternative renderings 
(1) ‘and in now calling in this fresh argu- 
ment,” (2) “‘and in now urging me to this.” 
But the antecedent can only be ratra. 
450 B 10 xXpvooxoymovTas KTH. 
Socrates shudders at the swarm of Néyo: 
to be encountered. ‘Why,’ says Thrasy- 
machus, ‘it was precisely to listen to 
Aéyor, and not to smelt ore for gold, that 
we came here.’ xpucoxoety is a proverbial 
expression said of those who neglect their 
proper duty for some more fascinating— 
if less profitable—pursuit. Cf. Harpocr. 
S.V. xpuaoxoctov: Aeivapxos év Tw KaTa 
Ilvdéouy wadw rap’ Aicxivny aroporjcas 
Tapa TOUT OHAoY OTL Xpucoxoely EudvOaver, 
GAN’ ov TO WpoKELMEevoy AUTO ToLEty 
maoxew. Here 7d mpokeluevov is déd- 
yov axovew. The origin of the proverb 
is thus explained. A heap of gold-dust 
having been discovered on Hymettus, 
the Athenian populace deserted their 
usual avocations, and sallied out to seize 
it. But as it was guarded t7é ray waxt- 
pov puxthpwr (cf. Hdt. 111 102 ff. with 
the parallels cited by Stein), they failed. 
On returning éoxwarov GAAj ous NévyouTes 
‘ob 6€ gov xpuvooxojoev.’ Cf. Suidas 
s.v. and Leutsch u. Schneidewin Paroem. 
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Gr. p. 464, 11 pp. 91, 727. A gloss in 
Bekker’s Amec. Gr. 1 p. 316 (cited by 
Schneider) explains ypuvcoxoetv in Dinar- 
chus as proverbial for wopvevew; but it 
cannot have so offensive a meaning here, 
for (among other reasons) Thrasymachus 
and Socrates are now reconciled. Ast’s 
explanation ‘‘aurum fundere proverbialiter 
dicitur, quem magna, quam animo con- 
ceperat, spes frustratur” expresses only 
one side of the proverb: the other—neg- 
lecting the duty which lies nearest—is 
more important and relevant here. ‘To 
find an Eldorado” (Warren) may perhaps 
meet the case. Thomas Gray’s expla- 
nation is not altogether right: ‘‘a pro- 
verbial expression used of such as are idly 


employed or sent (as we say) on a fool’s, 


errand.” 

12 pérpov S€ krA. An argumentum 
ad hominem, for the sentiment is Socratic: 
cf. VI 504. C. dé ye=‘yes, but’ helps to 
bring out this point. dkovew is the com- 
mon epexegetic infinitive: cf..1II 407 Bz. 
To insert Tod before roovrwy (with Her- 
werden and Richards) is both unnecessary 
and inelegant. 

I4 TO pev npérepov ta: ‘never mind 
us’: we are equal to a long discourse (so 
also J. and C.). 


450 C 17 T® petatd xpdvw. The 
interval between yéveors and maidela is 
nowhere defined in the Republic: in 
Laws 794 C it is reckoned at six years. 
For the regulations applying to this period 
see infra 460 B-—D, and cf. Laws 788 D ff. 

18 otv. See cr. m. It is admitted 
that II is independent of A, so that ody 
(which most mss have) may well be right. 
The tendency to confuse oy and éy may 
help to explain A’s variants oJKovy and 
ovK dv ody in I 333 E. Baiter reads 67. 
The confusion of &y and 6% occurs no 
doubt in mss, but its frequency has been 
much exaggerated, as for instance in CZ. 
Rev. V1 p. 338. 

19 @ eddauov. Cf. IV 422 E 7. 

450D 23 pyevdx7ktA. Foredx7=an 
impossible aspiration, a Utopian or chim- 
erical proposal, cf. 456 C, VII 540 D and 
see Susemihl and Hicks on Arist. Pol. B 
I. 1260P 29. 

24 Gyvedpoves: 1.q. dvemiorhmoves, as 
explained (with reference to this passage) 
in Bekker’s Anmec. Gr. I p. 334: cf. Phaedr. 
275 A. Hence ¢poviuos in E below. 
The more usual meaning, ‘ inconsiderate,’ 
‘unkind,’ is less suitable here on account 
of dvavot. 
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450E 29 dlr\ovxtr. Pidwy though 
neuter is of course intended to balance 
giros. Theconjecture piArdrwr (Richards, 
Hartman) destroys the balance and is in 
itself superfluous: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. II 
p- 23- Note the characteristic chiasmus 
dogares kal Oapparéov—goBepov Tre Kal 
opanepor, 

451A 1 oddetv KtA. The infini- 
tive depends on ¢ofepdr, and is like the 
infinitive after @oBotua:. In the anti- 
thetical clause Plato substitutes the more 
usual construction with yw. The future 
indicative (kelcoua) is rare after words 
of fearing (Goodwin M7. p. 132), and 
represents the danger as imminent. To 
regard ot tu yéhwra épdelv as a reference 
to the Acclestazusae is rash and unjustifi- 
able: see App. I. 

3 mporkvva ktA. The apology looks 
forward, and not backward; whence 6é 
rather than 6% (which Herwerden would 
read). 

*ASpacreayv. Adrasteia was originally, 
perhaps, a personification of dvayxn in 
its relation to humanity and the issues of 
human conduct. This meaning survived 
in the Orphic theology (Abel O7ph. Fr. 
36, 109g—111) and appears in Phaedr. 
248 C. Specifically, she was viewed as 
a variety of Nemesis, #ea ris Tods barepn- 
gpavous Tiuwpotca (Schol. on Aesch. 
Prom. 936), and in this sense Aeschylus 
(l.c.) writes of mpookuvodyres tiv ’Adpd- 
orevav copol (the first mention of Adrasteia 
in Greek literature). Adrasteia is in a 
still more special sense the punisher of 
proud words; so that mpooxuyd ’Adpa- 
oreav becomes, as here, a sort of apolo- 
getic preface to a bold assertion or rash 
utterance: cf. Eur. Rhes. 342, 468 (dy 


& ’Adpactrela éyw). See Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. p. 47 and Seymour in 
the Proceedings of the Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. for July 1891 pp. XLVIII ff. 

4 @dml{o «tr. édmigw is ‘I fancy,’ 
not, “Il vexpecte =) ch. ie s8opr 77mm 
omission of elvac is curious: Madvig 
would restore it after dudprnua. I can 
find no parallel to its omission with 
éArifw, but olowa, nyotuar and other 
verbs of thinking often dispense with it. 
For examples see Schanz Mov. Comm. 
EL. Ppa Bas 

5 kad@v KtA.: ‘concerning noble 
and good and just institutions’ (D. and 
V.), not ‘about the beautiful, the good, 
and the just, in the matter of laws” 
(J. and C.). The latter explanation gives 
a good sense, but it is harsh to separate 
Ocxaiwy from voyiuwy, and still harsher 
to take xaddyv as equivalent to zepl 
xkah@v. Schneider was inclined to treat 
dixkalwy as a gloss on vouluwy. But ‘about 
things beautiful and good and institutions’ 
is an anti-climax; and, besides, it is of 
institutions in conjunction with, not as 
distinct from, justice etc. that Plato is 
about to speak. In his translation 
Schneider takes the right view. 

7 «0. g has ov ev, an obvious but 
audacious correction, suggested, no doubt, 
by xad@s etyev  mapayvOia in 450 D. 
ed is ironical. Glauco had comforted 
Socrates by saying 7zzter alia that his 
hearers were friendly (o¥re dUcvor ot 
dxovoduevo. 450 D). Excellent comfort! 
says Socrates: I had rather, in the 
circumstances, that they were enemies! 
Stallbaum and others read ov« ed, and 
Hermann ov, for ¢, thinking the irony 
misplaced ; but Glauco’s smile (yeAdoas) 
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Kal [Ln aTaTeava nuaov. 


GNA Oappnoas réye. “AAA pévTOL, 


> / \ > ae be , , / \ , 
eitrov, KaBapos ye Kal, éxet 6 adpeDels, 5 6 vopos Eyer ElKos SE ye, 
y” b lal , / / 7 

eimep exel, kavOade. Aéye toivuv, ébn, TovTov y évexa. A€éyew 


aed 5) , NSLP rn 4 y A , 

87, ébnv eyo, xp7) dvarraduy ad viv, a TéTe lows eeu epeEns Neveu. 
/ X Ud A ? lal ’ n a A 

taxa S€ obtws av | 6p0ds eyot, peta avdpeiov Spdya TavrTedrds 


Q. KkaBapdv IL: kal caapdy A. 13. 


67 Il: dé A. 


a Tore v: & more AlIRg. 


favours the ironical interpretation, and 
so does the ‘Socratic irony’ with which 
the whole sentence is overflowing. Lagree 
with J. and C. in rejecting the pointless 
alternative rendering ‘you do well to 
comfort me.’ 

451 8B 9 domep pdvov KTA. See 
cr. m. kal before xaBapdy is absent from 
the great majority of Mss and can scarcely, 
I think, be sound: for the difference in 
meaning between kafapdv and mh ama- 
Tregva is hardly enough to carry off the 
double kai. womep belongs to the whole 
expression dévov kafapdv, which is virtu- 
ally one word. Hartman would expunge 
kal un amraredva nudv, but it is quite in 
Plato’s way to subjoin the interpretation 
of a metaphor or simile (cf. 470 C, VIII 
553 D, 555 D, and my note on Prot. 
314 A), nor have we any right to excise 
such expressions wholesale, as many 


Dutch critics would do (especially 
J. J. Hartman de emébl. in Pl. text. obvits 
18098). 


II éket: viz. in cases of Pévos dkovcvos 
(so Schneider, Stallbaum, etc.), not (with 
D. and V.) ‘in the next world.’ xdv0ade 
is relevant only if it means ‘in this case 
too,’ i.e. €v TH dmareGva elvat Kad@v TE 
kal aya0Gv xrd.: and this fixes the mean- 
ing of éxe?. 

@s 6 vomos Aéyer is explained by 
Dem. mpos Iayraiverov 58 kal yap akovcrot 
povoi—xal moAda dAAa ToLadTa ylyverau’ 
aN’ buws ardvTwv TobTwy Spos Kai vows 
tois mabotor. réraxrat 7TO meiodévras 
dgetvat, and ib. 59. See also Laws 
869 E. ; 

451c 14 dv8peiov SpdpaktdA. There 
is probably a playful allusion to the mimes 
of Sophron, as was first pointed out by 
R. Forster in Rhein. Mus. XXX (1875) 
p- 316. According to Suidas (s.v. ZHppwv) 
and others, Sophron’s mimes were classi- 
fied as dvdpeto. uiwor and yuvarketor ptuor. 


In the former, as may be inferred from 
Choricius’ Defence of Mimes (first pub- 
lished by Graux in Revue de Philologie 1 
pp. 209 ff.) Sophron represented male 
characters, in the latter female (pcpe?rac 
uev Avdpas, prmetrar d€ yvara ib. p. 215). 
This is corroborated by many of the titles 
of his plays, such as 6 dypouwras, 6 Ouvvo- 
Onpas, 6 dyyedos contrasted with rai 
axeoTplar, & vupuddmovos, a mevOepd etc. 
Sophron’s mimes are called dpduara 
(cf. dvdpetov Spaua) by Demetrius zepl 
Epunvelas § 156 oxeddv Te mdoas éx TaY 
Opauatwv a’rot ras mapoiuulas éxdéEou 
éory. The point here is that just as 
custom required an dvdpetos uiuos to pre- 
cede a yuvatxetos—this is not otherwise 
attested, so far as I can discover—, so it 


‘will be proper (6p0@s dv éxor) for Plato’s 


women to come on the stage after his men 
have played their part. Plato’s partiality 
for Sophron is frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors, as for example by D. L. 
111 18, Quintil. I 10. 17: see Schuster in 
Rhein. Mus. XX1X (1874) pp. 605 ff., 
where these and other authorities are 
cited. Susemihl (Bursian’s Fahresbericht 
1874—1875 I1l p. 343) doubted whether 
Plato has Sophron in view here; but the 
allusion, which was admitted by Graux 
(l.c. p. 215 7.), and successfully reaffirmed 
by Forster (Rei. ALus. for 1880 p. 472), is 
highly probable. I can see no point in 
making dpama yuvacxefov an ironical refer- 
ence to the #cclestazusae of Aristophanes 
(with Munk de nat. Ordnung d. Pl. Schr. 
p- 296, and Chiappelli l.c. p. 196), nor is 
it likely that the words allude to a dram- 
atic caricature of Plato’s policy by some 
other comedian, as is supposed by Bergk 
Gr. Literaturgesch. 1V p. 462 2. 134. 
On Sophron’s prose-mimes as a pre- 
paration for the Socratic Dialogue see 
Hirzel der Dialog i pp. 20—26. 

451 c—452 © We declared at the 
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A / ” Mois \ \ 
15 SvatrepavOev TO yuvarkeiov ad Tepaivey, ddrAws TE Kal érredn ov 


ev n 
OUTW TpOKaNel, 


III. “AvO@perrous yap piar cai radevdetaw ws nets dun Ooper, 
kar éunv So-av ovk got’ GAR 6pO) Taidwv Te Kal YyuvaLKov 


ie x ¢ Ni Et} va \ 
KTHols Te Kal Ypela 7) KaT exeivnY THY OppNVY lovaw, HvTEp TO 


outset that our men were to be as tt were 
guardians of the flock. Now the principle 
of community requires that our female 
watch-dogs shall share the active duties of 
the males, allowance being made for their 
inferiority in strength, Thetr education 
must therefore be the same: they will have 
to learn music, gymnastic, and the art of 
war. No doubt the spectacle of women, 
especially old women, exercising themselves 
naked along with men, will seem ludicrous 
at first; but tt ts not long since the Greeks 
would have thought it ludicrous even for 
men to strip for athletic exercises. Nothing 
ts truly ludicrous except what is mis- 
chievous. 

451 ff. Socrates now prepares to 
encounter the first ‘wave’ (451 C—457 B): 
see on 449 A ff. The outstanding feature 
in his argument throughout this part of 
the dialogue is the constant appeal which 
he makes to gvo.s (452 E, 453 B, C, E, 
454 B, C, D, 455 A, D, E, 456 A, B, C, D). 
He maintains that community of work 
and education between certain selected 
men and women is ‘natural’ in two 
senses. In the first place, itis, he main- 
tains, in harmony with Auman nature, 
that is, with the nature of man and woman 
(455 E ff.), and in the second place, it is 
recommended by the analogy of Nature’s 
other children, the lower animals (451 D). 
See also on 11370 A. Pohlmann (Gesch. d. 
antik. Kommunismus etc. pp. 114—146) 
has shewn that the desire for a ‘return to 
Nature’ found frequent and manifold ex- 
pression in the literature of Plato’s times, 
and we can see that Plato was himself 
powerfully affected by the same impulse, 
although his interpretation of ‘ Nature’ is 
coloured by an Idealism which is pecu- 
liarly his own (IV 443B~2.). The special 
regulations of Book v may be illustrated 
in some particulars from the practices of 
certain ‘Natur-volker’ before the time of 
Plato (see e.g. Hdt. Iv 116 and infra 
463 C 7.), as well as by certain features of 
the Pythagorean and Spartan disciplines 
(see RP.” 48 a f. and zz. on 452 B al.), 
but it is more important and relevant 


to observe that Plato’s assignment of 
common duties and common training to 
the two sexes is part of a well-reasoned 
and deliberate attempt by the Socratic 
school to improve the position of women 
in Greece. In this respect, as in many 
others, the teaching of Socrates inaugu- 
rated an era of protest against the old 
Hellenic view of things. See in particular, 
for the views of Socrates himself, Xen. 
Mem. Ii 2.5, Symp. 2. 9 7 yuvakela pious 
ovdev xelpwv THs ToD dvdpods ovoa TUyXdveEL, 
yvaepns 6é kal isxvos Setrat, Oecon. 3. 12— 
15, 7-11 ff.; for Plato, Symp. 201 D ff. 
and Laws 780 E ff.; and for the opinion 
of Antisthenes consult D. L. vi 12 dvdpds 
kal yuvatkds 7 arn dpern. It is possible 
that some of Euripides’ pictures of noble 
and disinterested women were also in- 
spired in some measure by the influence 
of the same movement. In later times 
the Stoics constituted themselves the 
champions of similar views, and Cleanthes 
wrote a treatise entitled epi rod 67 7 
avTn dpern kal avdpos kal yuvaikds: see 
Dyroff Zthik d. alten Stoa pp. 311 —314, 
where other evidence is cited. A learned 
and acute discussion on the attitude of 
the Socratic school in this matter will be 
found in Chiappellt Azv. ai Frlologia etc. 
XI pp. 229 ff. Finally it should be ob- 
served that, from Plato’s point of view, 
the selection of suitable women as dvAakes 
is strictly in harmony with the fundamental 
principle of our city, viz. ‘to each one work 
according to his or her nature’ (II 370 B 
n.); that it removes a dangerous source 
of unrest, intrigue, and sedition, by pro- 
viding an outlet for the energies of able 
and politically-minded women in legiti- 
mate channels and silencing them with 
the responsibilities of rule, while it at the 
same time secures for the service of the 
State all that is best in the other half of 
the population (Laws 781 A), and justifies 
the claim of the perfect city to be in literal 
truth an Aristocracy. 

451 Cc 19 kat’ ékelyny Krd.: “in 
following out that original impulse which 
we communicated to them” (D. and V.), 


—— 
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TPOTOV wpynoapuev errexerpnoapey S€ Tov ws ayédrns PUAaKas 


\ YU a 
Tous avopas Kabiotavat TO Oyo. Nai. 


? lal 
Akonrovbeper | roivuy 


\ \ 7 \ \ an 
Kal THY YévEerw Kal TpOdHY TapaTANGaY aTrodLOorTES, Kal TKOTO- 


> € lal 
fev, €& nuiv mpémer % ov. 


Ids; épn. “Ode. 


Tas Ondelas TeV 


/ A / tal >) 
gvraxcav Kuvdv motepa Evudurarrew oidpeOa Seiv, rep av ob 
” , \ a 
appeves Gvrattact, cat EvvOnpevew Kal Taddra Kon TpaTTeLr, 
X = \ > a“ + @ fal 
7 Tas pev olKovpely évdov ws aduvvdtous bia Tov TOY TKUNAKwY 


7 \ , Ni \ a a 
TOKOV TE Kal Tpopny, Tovs Sé Troveivy Te Kal Tacay éripmédeLav 


” 
éyew tepl Ta Toimua; 


/ al \ 
atépals | ypwpela, Tois S€ ws layuporépous. 


a ” , \ 
Kown, ébn, mavta: mrnv ws acbeve- 


Oiov 7 ovv, ébnv 


> , SEN \ Sra an ) , / a \ \ ae LN , 
ey@, €Tl Ta avTa xpHolal Tit Cow, Av fn THY avTHnY TpodHy TE 


Kal Tradeiav aTroo.oas ; 


Ovy olov Te. 


Ei + lal \ P] \ 
6 apa Tals yuvaréiv €7Tb 


is MOP, , \ n 5) 
TavTa Yonoouela Kal Tois avdpaci, TavtTa Kat SidaKtéov avTas. 


452 | Nat. Movowri pév éxeivors te Kal yupvactixn éd00n. Nat. 


K \ nr \ a / \ if \ A \y \ / 
ail Tals yuvacély apa TOVUT@M TW TEXVa Kal Ta TEPL TOV TONE/LOV 


> s \ 
amtroéoTéov Kab x pnaTéov KaTa TAUTA. 


Eixos é& av Aéyes, édn. 


” t - \ \ Ya an \ 
Iows 51), eizrov, mapa 70 E05 yedoia av haivo:to Toda TeEpl TA 


vov Neyomeva, eb MpakeTar 7 AE 
ryomeva, p Lm NEeyeTaL. 
32. Kal dvdaxréov AI: 


Kai para, épn. Th, nv & 


dvdaxréov A}, 


20 appynoapey (sc. adrovs) is causative, 
and not intransitive, as Jowett supposes. 


ayéAns. Cf. 11 375 D and infra 460C, 
466 D xn. 
451 D 28 Any KTA. One ms 


inserts rats mwév after mAjv; but, ‘rats 
Ondelars utpote ex ipsa sententia et ex 
adjectivo doOeveorépats facile intelligen- 
dum enuntiatum non est” (Schneider). 
Schneider’s explanation is more accurate 
than to say (with Stallbaum) that rats wév 
is idiomatically suppressed, like 76 uév 
before dAdo in Prot. 330 A (dAdo, 7d Se 
dAXo): cf. infra 455 E. This passage is 
thus criticised by Aristotle (Pol. B. 5. 
1264> 4) dromoy dé kal rd éx Tv Onpluw 
qmovetoOae Thy wapaBodny, Ste det TA adTa 
émiTnoevew Tas ywaikas Tots avdpdow, ots 
olkovopias ovdéy wéreoriv. But, from 
Plato’s point of view, the analogy holds; 
for he regards olkovoula as mapa pvow 
even for human beings, and aims at 
abolishing it. 

452A 1 povowrypev. The particle 
pév ‘Latino atguz non multo debilius” 
(Schneider, comparing I 339 B and III 
412 C Ort pev mpesBurépous Tovs dpxovTas 
de? elvac—dfdov). Richards conjectures 
univ, which would certainly be more usual 


(cf. 465 B): but no change is necessary. 
Although the position of re (which a few 
inferior MSS omit) is irregular, we ought 
not to read ye: cf. infra 465 E., and 
(with Schneider) Zaws 800 A, 966 A 
(7 Kal drrws év re kal dry). In these cases 
te suffers hyperbaton, being attracted for- 
ward by kat. The reverse kind of hyper- 
baton is more usual with this word: see 
Prot. 316 D, with my note ad loc. Here 
it would be awkward to place re after 
either wovorxyn or wev. For 66607 Richards 
proposes dmed60y, to correspond with 
dmrod.dwss above; but cf. doréoy infra 457 A 
and see on I 336 E. 

4 Tapa to os: ‘contra consuetu- 
dinem,’ not ‘respectu consuetudinis’ as 
Hartman thinks. The phrase specifies 
the particular variety of yeAota intended 
by Plato: ‘many ludicrous breaches of 
etiquette.’ It is not quite easy (with J. 
and C.) to understand mparrépeva, 

5 mpaterar. g has mempatera, which 
is tempting, and may be right; but, as 
Schneider points out, ‘si peragentur’ is 
somewhat more appropriate than ‘si per- 
acta fuerint.’ mpd&erac as passive seems 
to occur only here in Attic. 
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eyo, yedXoLoTaTov avT@y opas; 1) Snra On, OTL yupvas Tas yuvaixas 
év Tals Tadaiotpas yuuvalopévas peta TOV dvdpav, | ov wovov Tas B 
véas, GAXa Kal Sn Tas mpecButépas, BaTrep TOUS yépovTas év TOIS 
yupvaciols, oTav pucol Kal jn Ndels THY drvpLy Guws hiroyupvacTa- 
aw; N» rov Ata, bn: yerolov yap av, ws ye év TO TapecToTt, 
favein. Ovxodv, jv & éyo, éwetmep Oppnoaper réyew, ov poByTéov 
Ta Tov xYaplevTav cKeppata, boa Kai ola ay elrotey els THY 5) 
TovavTny peTaBor vy yevouévnv Kal wept Ta yvuvac.a! Kal Tepi C 
povotxny Kai ovK éhaxLoTa Tepl THY TAY OTAOY oXéoLY Kal iTOV 
oxnoes. “OpOads, epy, rAéyess. 
Topevtéov pos TO Tpaxd Tov vomov, SenOeioiv Te TOUTWY pi) TA 


"ANN erreirrep Aéyerw HpEapeOa, 


tal , , v4 ’ \ 
avTay mTpattTew adda orovoatey, Kal Vropvycacuy, 6TL OV TOUS 
, ae A 5 \ a dA 
xpovos €& ob Tois“EXAnow boxer aioxpa éivar Kal yedoia, aTrep 
= am x as , \ y” eS Lo 
vuv Tots Tools TOV BapBapwr, yumvods avdpas opdcbat, Kai OTE 
HPKXOVTO Tov yupvaciwy tp@Tos wev Kphres, | érrevta Aaxedaipoviot, D 


al lal ’ , fa) lal 
é€jv Tois TOTE aoTelols TadVTAa Tav’TAa Kwpm@detv. 


\ > ” 2 
 OUK Ov€l; 


452 B 8 78y = demum adds em- 
phasis to d\\a cai. We may translate: 
‘but positively also the older women.’ 
On this use of #5 (‘now that we have 
reached this point’) and kindred words 
see Cope Aristotle's Rhetoric Vol. 1 
pp- 13 ff. J. and C. (with other editors) 
suppose a hyperbaton for ras 469 mpeo- 
Burépas (which Herwerden would actually 
read): but the hyperbaton is harsh, and 
no parallel has yet been adduced. The 
rules laid down by Plato in this passage 
are an exaggeration of Spartan usage: cf. 
Plut. Zyc. 14 and the passages cited by 
Paley on Eur. Androm. 596 ff. Drapriddwv 
—al Sv véoow e&epnuotcat ddmovs | yup 
voto npots Kat mémdots avetwevo.s | Spduous 
sxahalotpas T ovK dvacxérous éuol | Kowas 
éxovor, and by Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 82: 
cf. also Laws 813 E ff., 833 C ff. and 
infra 457 A. The words 6rav fucol— 
gpiroyupvacr@ow are a characteristically 
Hellenic touch: cf. Teaet. 162 B. 

I2 Tov xapLtéevTwv. It is tempting to 
see in this an allusion to the author of the 
Lcclesiazusae (with Krohn Pl. St. p. 81 
and Chiappelli Rzv. az Filol. x1 p. 198). If 
—with the majority of modern critics— 
we hold that the Acclestazusae is earlier 
than Book v, and if we consider the play 
as at least in some measure directed against 
theories on communism and the position 
of women with which the Socratic school 


sympathised, it is easy to interpret Plato 
here as addressing a rebuke to the comic 
stage in the form of a further challenge. 
In any case, however, the words ov poBn- 
Téov—dxyoers are not a wvaticinium ex 
eventu, for the Ecclestazusae does not touch 
on any of the points specifically mentioned 
here. See also on 452 D, 455 A, 457 B, 
464 B, and 473 Ef. In each of these 
passages there is some prima facie ground 
for suspecting a personal or polemical 
motive of some kind. See on the whole 
subject App. I. 

452 Cc 16 Td attdv mpdrtrew: i.e. 
matfev. Terwerden’s conjecture 7a To- 
atta malgew is both needless and in- 
elegant. 

17 ov ToAVs xpdvos KTA. Stallbaum 
cites Hdt. 1 10 mapa yap Toto. Avédotou, 
oxXEdov O€ Kal Tapa Totar dAAoLor BapBdpo.or, 
kal dvdpa d60fvac yuuvorv és aloxvynv 
peydrnv péper,and Thuc. I 6 éyuprwbnody 
Te mp@roe (Aakedarmdvior) KTV. 

20 ‘yupvao-lwv is used in its strict ety- 
mological sense of ‘yuuvol dyaves: we 
ought not to insert yuurvGv (with Richards) 
or TovovTwy (with Herwerden) before yup- 
vaciwv. 

mpato.— Kpyres. Plato contradicts 
Thucydides l.c. Cf. [4/205] 318 D, where 
Spartan institutions ate derived from 
Crete, and see Hermann-Thumser Gy. 
Staatsalt. p. [41 nn. 
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“Eywye. “AAX’ érrevdy, oiwar, ypwpévors dwewov TO drrodvecbas 
TOU avykadUTTEV TavTa Ta TovadTa éehavyn, Kal TO év To%s 
OPGarpots 87 yedoiov eEepp’n bd Tod év Tots ROyous pnvudévTos 
aptotov, Kai Todto évedeiEato, OTs wadtavos bs yeXolov AAXO TL 25 
yryeitar 7) TO Kakov, Kal 6 yedXwTorovely ériyerpav mTpos &AAnv 
Tuva Orv aToBAETTMV ws yedotou 7} THY | TOD adpovds TE Kal KAKOD 
Kal Kadov av orovddter mpos aAXNOV TLVa GKOTrOV oTHadpEVOS 4) 


\ Pes) n 
TOV TOU ayabod. 


1 \ 5 My 
Havrarac. pév odv, pn. 


3 3 9 ) a \ a , A , 
IV. *Ap’ ody ov rpeétov péev TodTO TEpl avTéY avoporoynTEor, 30 
> Nae yA \ ft > 
et duvata 7) ov, Kal Soréov audio Bytyow, elite Tis didoTraicpov 


30. avtdav %g: at’rov ATl. 


452D 23 Kal xrd. «at begins the 
apodosis: ‘then too’ etc. ‘The general 
idea is that when experience proved that 
it was better to take exercise in a nude 
condition, nudity also ceased to be ludi- 
crous. Plato thus prepares the way for 
the identification to be presently made 
(see next note). The particle 67 (‘for- 
sooth’) hints that the eye is less trust- 
worthy than the reason; and the contrast is 
further accentuated by the somewhat arti- 
ficial balance between év rots 6@0adols 
and év rots Néyas. D. and V. wrongly 
make the apodosis begin with kai roto 
(where rodro is of course nominative). 

25 poratos kTA. I have (with the 
Oxford editors) retained the text of A. 
It at least affords an intelligible sense, and 
none of the numerous variants or emen- 
dations is, at all convincing. The general 
drift of the passage is clear enough. 
Nothing is yeXotov except what is kaxdv 
(udraros—kaxév), and, conversely, nothing 
is omovdaiov except what is dya@dy (Kat 
kado0—dya0ob.  armovdatoy is involved 
in omovddge). Both inferences are ex- 
pressed in such a way as to suggest a 
personal reference: cf. xapiévrwy in B, 
and see App. I.  yeAwromoetv, es- 
pecially after kwumdeiy just above, points 
to the comic stage: and Aristophanes is 
perhaps intended. See on 4528. The 
whole sentence means: ‘Foolish is the 
man who identifies the laughable with 
anything but the bad, and he who attempts 
to raise a laugh by looking at any spectacle 
as laughable except the spectacle of folly 
and evil aims in all seriousness also at 
another standard of beauty, which he has 
set up for himself, than the standard of 
the good.’ The analysis of 76 ‘yedotor, 


so far as it goes, is in harmony with 
Phil. 48 a ff.: cf. especially 49 a. With 
oTnodmevos we must supply avrov, i.e. 
Tov oxomdéy. On the difficulties of this 
passage see App. II. 

4525-456 Cc Let us first determine 
whether our proposal ts posstble—in other 
words, whether woman 1s naturally able to 
Share the duties of man—all, or none, or 
some, and, if some, whether war is one of 
these. It may be argued: ‘man’s nature 
zs different from that of woman. we should 
therefore assign them different duties.’ 
A little analysis will shew the superficial 
and eristic character of such reasoning. 
The word ‘different’ is ambiguous. 
Natures may differ without differing at 
all in respect of the powers by which certain 
duties are performed. Consequently, tf 
man and woman differ only im sex, they 
may each perform those duties tn which 
sex plays no part. Among such duties 
are those which appertain to the adminis- 
tration of a city. Doubtless man ts su- 
perior, as a whole, in capacity and strength, 
although many women excel many men; 
but the natural aptitudes of individual 
women are as various as those of men, and 
there ts no administrative duty which is by 
Nature exclusively appropriated either to 
men, or to women. Thus Nature produces 
women who are fitted to guard our city. 
These we shall select as the wives and 
colleagues of the male guardians. Our 
proposal is possible, because it is natural: 
the term ‘unnatural’ may sooner be applied 
to the present condition of wonven. 

4528 ff. On the principle laid down 
in this part of Socrates’ argument see 
451 C ff. 772. 
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elte orrovdactixos €Oéder audicBnthoat, ToTEpov Suvatn Pious 
4 av\Oporivn 7 Onreva TH Tod Appevos yévous Kowovncar ets 
dravra ta &pya, %) ov eis év, i) eis Ta pev ola Te, eis d€ Ta Od, 
Kat TodTo 8) TO Tepl Tov TOAEMOV TroTépwY éaTiv; ap OVX OUTS 
dv KdAMOTE TIS 4PYOMEVOS WS TO ELKOS Kal KAANLOTA TEAEUTHOELED ; 
Tlorv ye, ébn. BovrA«u odv, Hv S& eyo, ueis pos nuds avTovs 
imép Tav Arov audi Bntno@per, iva pr epnua Ta Tod éTépou 
NOyou TOMA | Ovédér, Bee KWAUEL. 
avrov ére °O, Zakepares te kat ['Navewy, ovdev det ee addous 


dba Bnreiv’ 
Tow, Hpmoroyeite Sev kata diaw Exactoy &va &y TO avTov 


avuTot yap év apex THS KATOLKLTEDS, TV uivere 


Lal \ YA 5 4 
‘Oporoynoapev, oiuar' Tas yap ov; “Kotey ovv oTTws 


Ilés 8 ov duadéper ; 


T PaTTe. 
/ \ > \ N 7 

ov Taumonu Siahéper yuvn avdpos thy pvaw ; 

rn / N \ 

Ovxoty GX Kal Epyov éExaTép@ TpOTHKEL TpoTTAaTTELY TO KATA 

a > >? 2 nn \ 

Ti pnv; Iles ody ovyx apaptavete viv Kat 

> / Cine eX b) tal / Y 5 \ ” 8 \ \ 

Tavavtia bpiv avTois éyeTe, PacKkovTes av Tovs avdpas Kal TAS 


\ € a | y, z 
THY avToU | prow; 


a n re n if tA 
yuvaixas Seiv Ta avTa TpaTTE, TrEloTOY KEYwpLTMEeVHY vo 
€ 

Os 


1 ? WN n U , \ 
pev éEaigpyns, Epn, ov mdvu padsov? adda cod Senoopmatl TE Kal 


” v4 a 0 Ls \ fay ae) 2) Tay 4} 3 
EX OVTAS ; eEeus TL, ®@ ,Cavmacte, Tpos TavT aTrodoyetoVat; 


\ e ¢ / Ua > 2 , nr 
déopat Kal Tov viréep Nua@V oyov, GoTLS TOT EaTLV, Epunvedoat. 
lal My 3 4 \ lal 
Tat? éotw, nv & eyo, © TAavKov, cal ddXa ToANAa ToLadTA, 


\ 


> s Vd | lal ? / AY v vA fa} lal 
a éy® mara! mpoopwv epoRovunv te Kal WKVOVY amTecGaL TOD 


r lal lal \ / n \ / 
vouov TOU TEepl THY TOV YUVALKaY Kal Tald@v KTHOW Kal TpoPHy. 


7 bs] \ Ie 
Od pa rov Nia, én, ov yap evKod@ Eovxev. 


Ou yap, eitrov: adda 


33 1 avOpwmlvy was objected to by 
Cobet; but 7 @yXeva alone would be too 
general: we are dealing only with ‘female 
human nature.’ 

453A 4 Kal kddAdAwora. Dobree 
conjectured KkdA\ora Kati, neatly, but 
needlessly, for kay redeuTy, like Kady 
apxn, may be treated as a single notion. 
Cf. 111 404 B 7. 

453 B 9g Kkatoikloews: sc. Tis mé- 
ews, but the antecedent is attracted into 
the relative clause (jv wxigere rdXuv), as 
often: cf.-1 350 C 2. 

10 @podoyetre. 11 369 & ff. 

12 TGs 8’ od Stadépa; Baiter follows 
Hirschig in bracketing dsapépe. The 
formula 7s 6’ of; is however so common, 
that no scribe is likely to have added 
Stapépea. Cf. diapéper in VI 496 A. For 
the sentiment see Xen. Occ. 7. 22 Tx 


piaw—evOds mrapeckevacev 6 Oeds—rihv wey 
THs yuvackds éml Ta evdov épya kal émimedn- 
para, THY dé TOU avdpos emi Ta Ew epya Kal 
émiweNnuata—the orthodox Greek view. 
453 D 23 ov yap evkdAw KTA. The 
MS reading has been defended in two 
ways. Schneider prints a colon after 
égn, and explains ob ua Tov Ala as “ mini- 
me, per Jovem, <temere tu et sine causa 
hanc rem tractare dubitabas >’; but it is 
exceedingly difficult to supply the words 
in brackets. This difficulty induced Apelt 
(Obs. Crit. p. 12) to suggest ov <parny> 
ua tov Ala, @pn* ov yap KTA. Others 
explain the oath as emphasizing ov yap 
edKoAW Eoucev, and compare X 605 E ov 
pa Tov Al’ » &pn, ovK ev\oy@m éorxev and 
farm. 131 7 ov pa TOY Aia, pavat, o joe 
Soke? e¥kodov evar Td ToLodTov Swoploacbat. 
But the whole difficulty centres round yap, 


453° 


Aéyopev 67 brép B 
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\ Ng eo. / bY ’ » 
67 OS exe’ dv Té Tis els KokUUBHOpay pLKpav eurécn, dv TE Els 


\ / b bf ld lal i 
TO MéyloToV TéNayos pécoV, Guws ye vel oVdeY HTTOV. 


ouv. 


Ilavu pév 


+ | lal \ € a“ f / lal 
Ovkotv Kai nuiv vevotéov Kal teipatéov cwlecOar éx Tod 


, ” me eee , n rn 3 
Royou, nro SeAdiva tiva éerXrifovtas Huds broraBeiv dv, 4 Twa 


E a@A\Anv adtropov cwrnpiav. | "Eouxev, én. 


Tn eVpwmev THY &Eodov. 


Dépe yn, nv & eyo, éav 


@poroyovpev yap 57 adAnv dvow aro 


n s) te \ RR 
deliv érriTndeveuy, yuvaiKos dé Kal avdpos AAAnp eivar’ Tas Sé &draS 


tA \ ’ f la lal 2) lal 
gvuoes Ta avta hapev vov dety érutndedaat. 
454 petite; Koon ye. °H yevvaia, wv 8 eyo, 6 TravKcov, 7 | divas 


THS AVTLAOYLKNS TEXVNS. 


lal € 
TAVTA NUOV KATNHYO- 


Ti dn; “Ore, etrrov, Soxodci por ets 


pe \ y \ i 
avUTHnVY Kal GkovTES TONAL eutritTe Kal olecOat ovK épifecy, 


— AXXA Staréyer Aas, Sua TO pun Sdvacba Kar cidn Siacpovpevos TO 


29. 


 Opodroyotuev Hg: dpuodroyodue ATI. 


and ydp is absent from each of these 
passages. Hartman strangely explains 
yap as ‘profecto’; while Stallbaum in- 
clines to cut it out. Groen van Prinsterer 
(Prosop. Plat. p. 209) proposed to read 
od yap evKdAw éoixev. OU ua Tov Ala, épy. 
Ov yap, elrov. It appears to me that the 
emphatic od ua Tov Aia is more appropriate 
in the mouth of Socrates, who is con- 
tinually dwelling on the difficulty of his 
task, and I therefore think that Plato 
wrote Ov yap evKddw oixey, py. OV 
yap, elrov, ob ua Tov Ala, although I have 
not ventured to change the text. evKddw 
is of course neuter, not masculine, as 
Richter supposed (77. Fahrb. 1867 p. 
143). 
a KoAvpBy Spay: a swimming tank. 
See Bltimner Privatalt. p. 210 n. 2. 
In what follows we have the first sug- 
gestion of the wave metaphor, which 
dominates nearly the whole of Book v: 
see On 449 A. 

28 daopov. As d\\nv here means 
‘other’ and not ‘else,’ the epithet dropov 
(‘difficult to procure,’ cf. 11 378 A) must 
be applicable to the dolphin also. The 
Platonic /z/otes seems delicately to suggest 
that the miraculous story of Arion and 
the dolphin is not above suspicion. Her- 
werden conjectured dromov, but no change 
is necessary. 4 

453 E 31 Kkatnyopetre. Socrates 
identifies his audience with the imaginary 
opponents of 453 A—C, and Glauco replies 
in their name. As uv means primarily 
Socrates and Glauco (453 B), the situation 
is somewhat confusing: and some may 


wish to read xarnyopetrat, as I formerly 
printed (with Vind. F, Flor. R T, Fici- 
nus and Hartman). The confusion of e 
and ae is of course common (see /utrod. 
§ 5), but it is better to adhere to the best 
Mss. Cf. vI 489 B. 

454 A 2 GytidoyiKAs TéexvNS. dv- 
TidoytKy is defined in Soph. 225 B as a 
variety of dudicBnrnrixdv: viz. Td év 
léfocs—opposed to 76 dikavixdy, which is 
Onuoocla—at kal KaTaKeKkepuatiopéevov epw- 
THoETL Mpos amoKpioes. It is described in 
Phaedr. 261 D ff., and practical illustra- 
tions are given in the sophisms of Zuthyd. 
275 C ff. The ’Av7ioyxol are spoken of 
as almost a distinct sect in Plato’s time: 
see Lys. 216A and Isocr. mepl dvriddcews 
45 aAdou O€ Twes Trepl Tas épwrices Kal Tas 
amokpicers—ols avTihoytKovs kaNovouw. 
Here Plato probably has in view some of 
the ‘Sophists’ (as in VI 499 A) as well as 
the Megarian school, whose well-known 
puzzles—d wevdduevos, 6 diadavOavwr, 
"Hréxrpa, 6 eyxexaduumévos: see D. L. 11 
1o8—are excellent examples of verbal 
fallacies. The same class of people are 
also called éprorixol and dywviortixol: see 
Men. 75 C and cf. Theaet. 167 &, Phil. 
17 Aand Isocr. 2% Soph. 20 TGv epi Tas 
éprdas Kadwvdovméevwr—roatra doyldia 
OveEvdvres ols ef Tis éml Trav mpdtew éu- 
pelverev, evOUs dv ev maow en kakols. On 
the history and place of Eristic in Greek 
philosophy see E. S. Thompson’s elabo- 
rate excursus in his edition of the Meno 
Ppp. 272—285. 

4 Kar’ e8n Starpovpevor. efdy is 
not of course ‘the Ideas’: but ‘species’ 
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3 a \ \ J f a 
5 Neyomevov emicKotrelv, GANA Kat’ avTO TO bvoma SiwKELY TOU 
y ; / \ b) 1 
AeyOévtos TyHv evavTiwmaw, Epids, ov SiaréKT@ Tpos aAAHXOUS 
\ a \ U 
xpepevor. "Kate yap 6, bn, wept moddovs TodTO TO Tabos: 


GdXa pov Kal Tpos Huds TodTO Telver év TO TrapovTt; LavTdract 
| wev odv, nv & eyo" Kivduvevouev yoov aKovTes avTinoyias amte- B 
10 ca. Ilds; Td pr thv adtiy diow Ott ov Tav avTév det 
ériTndeuvpadtov Tuyxavew Tavu advdpeiws Te Kal épioTiKa@s KATA” 
To dvoma SidKoper, émeckelpaueba S€ ovS omnodyr, Ti Eidos TO THS 
érépas Te Kal THs avths picews Kal mpds Ti Telvov wpLfopucOa 
TOTE, OTE TA emuTNOEvpaTa GAXn hiae Ara, TH SE AUTH TA aVTA 
15 amedioouev. Ov yap odv, &pn, émeckeaueda. | Torydpros, eitrov, C 
écotw iuiv, ws eouxev, avepwtav nuds avtots, ei 4 avtTn pvars 
dharaxpov Kal Kkountov Kal ody 1) évayTia, Kai éreidav omodoyapmev 
évavtiav eivat, éav hadaxpol cKuToTOMMCL, wn edv KopHTas, éav 
Tenrolov pévt’ av ein, épn. 


& ad Kounrar, py Tovs érépovs. "Apa 


teh A 5 > td a AX y, ? Pe \ TREN 
20 KAT ANAO TL, ELTTOV EYW, YEXNOLOV, 7 OTL TOTE OV TAYTWS THY AUVTHV 


IO. wn &: 


om. Allg. 


‘kinds’: cf. Pol. 285 A Kar’ el6n— 
Svacpoupévous and Soph. 253 D kara yévn 
Statpetcbar. That xara yévn (s. e’6n) 
duadéyerv is the peculiar province of 
dialectic was the view of Socrates as well 
as of Plato: see Xen. Wem. Iv 5. 12 pn 
6 kal TO dtaréyecOac dvouacOjnvar éx 
Tod ouvidyras Kowy BovdeverOar Siahéy- 
ovrTas kata yévn Ta mpdyuara. See 
also on III 402 C. 

5 kar’ atro—éevavtiwow : lit. ‘pursue 
the contradiction of what has been said 
according to the name and nothing more’ 
i.e. ‘aim at the merely verbal contradic- 
tion of what has been said.’ We are told 
by Clement (Stvom. 11 7. 968 B ed. Migne) 
that Critolaus called such persons évoua- 
Topaxot. With diwKev évavtlwow cf. 111 
410 B yuuvaorixhy dudskew. The implied 
antithesis to kat’ a’rd 7d évoma is Kar’ 
avro To mpaypya: cf. Soph. 218 C de? 6¢ det 
TavTos Tépl TO Tpayua avTo maAdov did 
hoyor 7 Totvoua pdovov cuvoponoyh- 
cacbat xwpls Néyov. 

6 &p.8.—SradekTw: a common opposi- 
tion: cf. Men. 75 cif. and Phil. 17 A. 

454 B10 TOP THV aITHY KTA. See 
cr. mn. The omission of uu was perhaps 
due to the erroneous idea that dudxouer 
below meant ‘to attack.’ In reality, it 
means ‘we are pursuing’ (the proposition 


that), i.e. ‘we are insisting that.’ The 
way for this somewhat strained use is pre- 
pared by dvaxew ryv évaytiwow just above. 
Plato is in fact applying the expression 
Tov hexOvTos THY evavriwow to the special 
case before us. 706 AexOév would in this 
case be that ‘different natures are to fol- 
low the same pursuits’ (453 E Tas d&\Aas 
pioas Ta aiTd paper vov dely érirndedcat). 
Its évavriwots is that ‘different natures 
are not to have the same pursuits.’ For 
Thy avtyvy we must therefore read either 
<pn> Thy adrhy or else Thy &AAHv (with 
Baiter). I prefer the former, both because 
it has some MS authority, and also because, 
if Plato had chosen to use dAXos, he would 
probably have written ras dANas does as 
In 453 E. It is also true, as J. and C. 
observe, that ‘‘the opposition of wh rhv 
avrnv, ov Tav a’rév is more like Plato 
than the conjectural reading thy d\Anv.” 
Translate ‘we cling to the verbal point 
and insist that what is zzo¢ the same nature 
ought zzo¢ to have the same pursuits.’ 

454 Cc 16 4s éoikey marks the irony. 
For 7 évavria in the next line a few MSS 
have évayria, which Hartman approves. 
If 4 atry were predicative, Plato would 
have written évavria, but, as itis, 4 évayrla 
is correct, being, like 4 adr) gvous, the 
subject to an éorlv understood. 
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\ \ € Uy lal 95 lol 

Kal Th éTépav prow éTLOéweOa, AAN éxelvo TO Eidos THS ANOLO- 
/ \ id , ’ a 

TEWS TE Kai OMOLWTEWS povoy | EpvAaTTOMEV, TO TPOS a’TA TEivOY 
\ , \ 

Ta émitndevmata ; olov tatpiKoy mev Kal LatpLKOY THY avTHY piow 

yy > le e BY ? ” v > \ A \ aN 

exvetv €Xeyouev’ 7 ovK oiler; “Kywye. “latpexov 5€ Kal TexToviKov 

aNAnv 5 


Wi O > lal oo Of ? , \ \ lal 2) 5 lal \ nv lal lal 
. UKOU)Y, 1V €y@, KAL TO TOV ay POV KAL TO TWV YUVALKWY 


Ilavtws trov. 


, d\ \ \ a Se has 
yevos, €av pev Tpos TéexvNVY TIWa } AAO emiTHdEevUA SLadépov 
th a aN id ¢ / a >? / 2>\ a > lal 
paivntat, ToUTO On dyaopev éExatép@ Seiv amrodidovas: éav 8 ad’To 
(a / , A \ a 
TOUTM haivntar dSiaghépery, TO TO prev Ondv Tiktew, TO dé appev 
> / 16 ‘ VJ | , n a ht } lal € \ a 
oxeverv, ovdev Til wm dnoopev paddov atrodedetyPat, ws Tpos O 
¢ fal / 18 \ *, ” rn 
nets A€yomev Stadépes yuvn avdpos, GAN Ete oinaopmeOa Seiv ra 
’ \ / o an an 
auTa émiTndevety Tovs Te PYAaKAaS piv Kal Tas yuUVaiKkas avTOV. 


Kai op0ds, én. 


21. 


kal thy II et in mg. A?: om. A}, 


b] a) \ a , \ 
Ovxovy peta TOUTO KEXEVOMEV TOY Ta évavTia 


22. To—rTelvoy Ta g Cum 


Galeno v p. 738 ed. Kiihn: ra—relvovra AII et in mg. yp &?: rd—relvoy Bl. 


23. 


larpuxoy mev AIT: larpuxdy pev Al. 


larpixoy nos: larpixny tiv wuxny 


ovra AIL: larpixov rav Wuxhv dvTa g: Thy puxhy bvTa H, omisso kal larpicdy. 


454D 22 
to mpds ti retvoy in B above. 
corruption in A see /utrod. § 5. 

23 tarpukov kTA. Plato is illustrating 
that particular variety of duolwors and 
Golwois which mpds atta rTeiver Ta 
émiTnoevpara. As an instance of duolwors 
he gives two larpixol (cf. I 350A): 
these clearly have the same nature mpos 
atta Ta émirndevmara, i.e. in this case 
mpos TO iatpevecPa. addolwors he il- 
lustrates by the difference between an 
iarpixés and a Texrovexés: these have dif- 
ferent natures mpds Ta émitndevuara, for 
the one is qualified larpevecOar, the other 
textatvecOat. Nothing could be more 
clear; but the text has been plunged into 
confusion by the introduction of the words 
Thy Wuxnv dvra after the second larpixdr. 
The reading of A—see cr. 2.—is inde- 
fensible ; and the majority of recent editors 
print larpuxdy ev Kal larpixdy thy puxny 
ovra with g. But rhv puxiy dvra adds 
nothing to darpixdy. It has indeed been 
thought that /arpexév by itself suggests a 
doctor in actual practice, whereas an 
larpixds Thy Wux7yv need not practise. If 
s0, we may fairly doubt whether the two 
have the same nature; and at all events 
the difference between them renders them 
inapt illustrations of Plato’s argument. 
Jowett and Campbell attempt to escape 
these difficulties by taking ryv Yuxnv dvra 


™pos—retvov corresponds 


On the 


with the first arpixéy as well as with the 
second; but the Greek does not permit 
of this solution. Similar objections apply 
to the readings of Bekker (and apparently 
Ficinus) darpov pév kal larpixoy rH 
wouxnv dvra, of Stephanus and other early 
editors larpixdy pwéev Kal larpikhy thy 
wuxhv exovra (partly supported by 8), and 
also, with some modifications, to Richards’ 
otherwise unhappy proposal larpixoyv meév 
kal larpuxkdy <evpva> tiv Wuxny dvta. 
Hermann reads larpixdy pév kal larpixny 
Tv wuxjv dvras, but the introduction of 
women is of course premature. I regard 
Thy Wuxnv dvra as a relic of latpdy thy 
yuxnv évra, a marginal annotation on 
larpucov. Cf. Lntrod. § 5. 

24 €éyowev: ‘we were saying,’ i.e. 
‘we meant. Nothing of the sort was 
actually said before. 

27 S.adépov: ‘excelling’ rather than 
‘ differing’ (D. and V.): hence rodro 64— 
dmodudévat. Richards proposes diadépew, 
to avoid the singular. But the subjects 
are distributed, as appears from kal r6— 
kal 76, as well as from éxarépw; and the 
infinitive is somewhat less suitable here 
than it is below. Translate ‘if either 
the male or the female sex plainly excels 
the other’ etc. 

4545 33 ovdKxodv tA. ‘Is not our 
next. step to invite?’ &c. & reads xke- 
Aevwuevy, which may be right, ‘but the 
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a (fe. Tal \ , if BY 1 h 
Nyovta todTo avTo bi\ddoKew Huds, mpos tiva Téxvnv 7 L455 
/ a ' N ’ ¢ ’ / 3 \ 
EMITNOEULA TOV TEepl TOAEWS KATATKEUNY OVX NH aUTH, adda 
c. 4 / / \ > PS la Ni na T / if 
étépa duos yuvatkos Te Kal avdpos; Aixatov yoov. Taya Towvy 
XA \ / la > hy 
av, dep ov odiyov TpoTEpov Ereyes, El7roL Av Kal ANXOS, OTL EV MEV 
a a a a ’ , ft \ IQX\ 
T® Tapayphua ikavas eitrety od padsov, ericxepapéev Sé ovdev 
5 n \ a 
yaretrov. Kimor yap av. Bovre odv Sempefa tod Ta TovadTa 
lel if a an I , 
avTidéyovtos axorovOncas npiv, cav Tos nuts | exelv@ évderE@pmeba, 
ia OE > b] r6 us \ \ ry / Dd ‘ 
dre ovdév éotwv éemitndevpa Ldvov yuvatxl mpos Svoiknow TodeEws ; 
» i? a , 
Ildvv ye. “le 6%, dyocopey pds avtov, atroxpivov: dpa ovTws 
Er, Ne \ 9 fal i? Ly \ Oe > a b @ ¢ \ € blo 
éNeryes TOV ev EUuN Tpds TL Elvat, TOV 5é Adu, EV © O meV padLws 
bd c \ lal Mt \ > \ lv / pee 
TL pavOdvor, o O€ YadeTas, Kal o ev ard Bpayeias waOnoews eT 
e n N 
Tov evpeTeKos ein ov eualev, 0 Sé TOAAHS pabhnoews TUXOY Kat 
/ ¢ a na ne) a 
perérns pnd & Ewabe owlotTo, Kal TO fev TA TOU TOMATOS iKAVaS 
| e n - ‘ lal S. 2 tal Se), ” 2 \ A 
UTNPETOL TH d.avota, T® O€ EvavTLoiTo; dp adda aTTa éoTiv 7 C 


Ovseis, 7 


OicAa te obv bd avOp@TwVv pEedeTHpLEVOY, 


lal ®@ x > lel \ 4 \ \ \ € / 
TavTa, ols Tov evpun mpos Exacta Kal TOV pH wpifov; 
> la yh / 
& bs, dra hyoer. 


Ee 
€V @ 


“ 


n fal 3 an Ni \ 
TOV YUVALKOV; 7) MaKpPOAoYOpmev THY TE UpaVTLKNY éyovTES Kat 


> Z an \ a 5) a ih t ” BY \ 
OU TTAVTQA TAUTA TO TMV avépav YyEVOS duahepovTas ENEL 1) TO 


\ a / —e “ f) , 2 ® Sn aS al 
THV TMY TOTTAV@V TE KAL ewnpato@v EPaTELAV, EV OLS ON TL OKEL 


D 


\ a Ps 5 SN i / 
| Td yuvatkelov yévos eival, ov Kal KaTAayeNACTOTATOV éoTL TAYT@V 


/ 
YTT@MLEVOV 5 


og lal a f- 
@s émos eimely TO yévos TOD ryévoUs. 


a a / 
"AANOF, Edn, Evers, OTL TOAD KpaTetrar ev ATracw 


yuvatKkes pevTor ToAAAal 


indicative is quite defensible. With 7dv 
Ta évavtla déyovra cf. infra 455 A. It 
is not likely that a specific allusion to 
Aristophanes is here intended (see Chiap- 
pelli Riv. di Filolog. X1 p. 200), but there 
is some plausibility in the conjecture that 
the coming argument may be inspired in 
some measure by the Accleszazusae, where 
the essentially domestic qualities of women 
are contrasted with their incapacity for 


government. See App. IL. 
455A 4 6dlyov mpdtepov. 453 C. 
6 Tot—avrudéyovros. 454 E 2. 


455C 18 7 pakpodoyapev KTA. So- 
crates is unwilling to bore us (uaxpodoyetv) 
by enumerating the exceptions, which are 
—he implies—uite trivial. Cf. Xen. MZem. 
III g. 11 €v dé Tadaciga Kal Tas yuvaikas 
émedeixvuey apxovoas Tav avdpav, dia Td 
Tas ev eldévar Orrws xp7) Tahacoupyetv, Tovs 
dé un eldévar. Itis hinted in o6—7rrdpevov 
that, even in these, women may sometimes 
be excelled by men; but the general rule 


was the other way, otherwise the ridicule 
would be pointless. Grote somewhat ex- 
aggerates the significance of the clause of 
—7TT@pevov, when he suggests that Plato 
may have seen finer webs in Egypt— 
where weaving was performed by men— 
than in Greece (Plato 111 p. 200 7.). Cf. 
Proclus zz remp. 1 pp. 242, 253 ed. Kroll. 

455 D 21 Kpareiras is construed like 
NTTaTaL, pecodrat, vixadrac and the like; 
but a parallel instance is hard to find. 
(In Aeschin. /. Z. 152, cited by J. and 
C., the reading is roiq kparndels noov7 ;). 


Richards proposes kpare?, in which case. 


70 yévos would be the male sex—an awk- 
ward change of subject. 

22 ws “tros eimetv. See I 341 B 2. 
The sentiment is illustrated aby J. and C. 
from Crat. 392 C mérepov ody ai yuvaixes 
év Tats mo\eow ppovimurepal cot doxotow 
elvar 7 of avdpes, ws 7d dov eimely yévos ; 
Ol avdpes. 
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ToAhdY avdpav Bedrtiovs eis TOAAG* TO SE Gov ExEL HS oD NéyELs. 
Ovdév dpa éaotiv, & dire, émuTtHdevpa Tov TOdALW SLoLKOUVTOY 

yuvarKos Sidte yuvn, ovS avdpds SidTe avnp, GN opolws Sieomap- 25 
Hévar ai gpvaeis ev audoiv tov Seow, kal mdvtwv wey beTéxet 
E yuvn émitndevpdtev' Kata dicw, mdvtwv 8é! dvip, émi mace 8é 
acbevéctepov yur avopos. Tldvy ye. "H ody dvSpdou radvra 
mpoatatouer, yuvark 6 ovdév; Kat mas; “AA éote yap, olpat, 

@s dycopev, Kal yuri iatpixn, 7 8 ov, Kal poverty, 7 8 auovaos 30 
456 ducer. Ti pnv; Tupvactixn & dpa ov, ovdé troremilen, 7 8é 
aTroNEMOS Kal ov diroyupVaTTLKN ; Ti o€é; dtro- 
copes Te Kal picdcogos; Kai Ovpoeidys, 7 8 dOvpos; “Eote kab 

tavta. “Eotw dpa kal purakckn yun, 7 & ov. 


Oiwar éywye. 
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Ws 


Daiverar. 
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> , na \ i2 2 t oy BN € \ \ 
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a b) lal \ 
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29. mpootdzouev A*%g: mpoordéwuev ATI. 7. 


Al: icxuporépas A?. 


Ilavu ye. 


Ta & émirndevpata ov 


7 loxvporépa IL: icxuporépa 


26 mdvrwv pev KTA. Plato, in short, 
makes government a question of capacity, 
and not of sex. With what follows cf. 
the passages cited above on 451 C. For 
the relative weakness of woman cf. infra 
457 Aand Laws 781 A. 

455E 27 éml maor is doubted by 
Herwerden, who proposes év maou or év 
dmact. él may however mean ‘with a 
view to,’ ‘for,’ as in 471 A. 

30 1 8° ov. 
omitted: see 451 Dz. 

31 dpa is better, I think, than dpa, 
though somewhat more difficult: the in- 
terrogative dpa is moreover generally 
elided before o¥. The sentence (as J. and 
C. remark) is ‘‘an ironical negation with 
an interrogative tone.” ‘The irony in this 
passage lies in dpa. As might be ex- 
pected from the accumulation of negatives, 
late Mss shew a great variety of readings. 
Bekker follows g and reads kal yupvaorixy 
dpa kal modewuxn—an obvious but wholly 
superfluous attempt to simplify the au- 
thoritative text. 

456A 7 TA boa KTA. For boa 


A. P. 


nN pév is idiomatically | 


Eusebius (Pracp. Ev. X11 32. 5) read do 
followed by dodeverrépa, 7 dé loxupo- 
Tépa éori, and the dative was also preferred 
by Schneider (4Addzt. p. 38). The neuter 
plural of écos is however used adverbially 
as well as the neuter singular; and the 
dative of ‘ amount of difference’ is scarce- 
ly tothe point. Instead of doGeveorépa 
n ioxuporépa we might read (with A?) 
dobevectépa loxuporépas. But the reading 
in the text is preferable, because it lays 
more stress on the identity of the male 
and female nature. It is the same nature, 
only it is stronger in men, and weaker in 
women. #= ‘or’ and not ‘than.’ 

4568 10 &vyyevels-—-ryv diow. J. 
and C. remark that ‘‘in the Politicus and 
Laws, on the other hand, the aim of the 
legislator is rather to unite in marriage 
opposite natures that they may supple- 
ment each other: Pol. 309, 310, Laws 
773 ff.” Such a marriage law is unneces- 
sary in the Aepudlic, where the opposite 
qualities of strength and sensibility are 
already united in the character of each of 
the parents. See on II 375 C. 
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TE KL YUMLVATTLK TapayiyVomeEvat, WS nwets | SiunNOomev, atrepya- 457 


covtat; [lds & ob; Ov povoy apa Svvarov, adra Kai dpioTtov 
, / , , in Pe , 
TONEL VOMLov eTIOewevr. OtTas. ~Arodutéov 67 Tais THY puAaKV 


18.° re Flor. T: ye All. 


456 C15 ebxats Spo. Cf. 450 D2. | We are agreed that the training which 

Kata diow. 449 A272. Plato’s pro- gualifies a man to be a guardian will 
posals—so he asserts—are ‘natural,’ qualify a woman also, if their natural 
because in harmony with the natural en- capacitzes are the same to start with. Now 
dowments of gifted women; and it is our male guardians, owing to their edu- 
because they are natural that he calls catzon, are the best men in the city. Our 
them possible. The definition of dvvarév female guardians will in like manner be 
is interesting and noteworthy: see 466 D ‘he best women. And there ts nothing 
and 471 C 2. Grote (Plato 111 p. 201) better for a city than to be peopled by the 
has observed that Plato is here refuting dest women and the best men. This end is 
a current objection to his theories: in secured by our system of education. There- 
the next sentence he turns his adversaries’ fore our women must strip for athletic 
weapon against themselves. exercises, and share all the labours of 

17 HV. 452 EB. guardianship, in spite of the foolish laugh- 

456 c—457 B lt remains to prove ter of those who forget that utility is the 
that our policy is the‘ best for the State. true standard of good taste. 
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Qg. yedotov J. G. S. Schneider: yedolov copias codd. 


457A 4 dperiv—aydtécovrar: ‘they 
will clothe themselves with excellence in- 
stead of garments,’ viz. by thus stripping 
for exercise, because Tod BeXriorou évexa 
yupvagovra.: see B below. Jowett’s trans- 
lation ‘‘for their virtue will be their robe” 
is incorrect, and would require the future 
perfect instead of dudiésovrar. The cor- 
rect explanation is given by Schneider on 
p- 300 of his translation. dudiécovrau (for 
the usual Attic dudiodvrat, which Her- 
werden would write) has a certain archaic 
effect (cf. 1 330 B .), and the saying may 


be borrowed or adapted from some earlier ° 


author. The same metaphor is found in 
Plutarch Praec. Conzug. 10. 139 C'Tovvay- 
Tlov yap ) cwppwv avrevdverar Thy ald@ 
(with reference to Hdt. 1 8, a passage 
which is hardly likely—as Ast supposed— 
to have suggested Plato’s phrase), but 
Plutarch’s meaning is different from 
Plato’s. So—except for the metaphor— 
is Tennyson’s in the line quoted by 
Warren from Godiva ‘‘Then she rode 
forth, clothed on with chastity.” 

KoLvwvytéoy Toképov KTA. The wives 
of the Sauromatae are described by 
Herodotus (1V 116) as él Onpny én” immwy 
éxpoiréovoa dua Toto. dvdpdor Kal xwpls 
T&v avopay, Kal és médenov Portéovoa Kal 
OTOANY THY avTHY Totot avdpdor popéovoa. 
Cf. also Laws 804 E—806 B. See also 
on 451 C ff. 

7 Soréov. There is no reason whatever 
for thinking (as some critics have thought) 
that Plato is not serious in making these 
regulations. Stobaeus (Flor. 43. 100) has 
dmodoréov: but see 452 A 7. , 

457 BR 7 yedov avip. dyyp is said 
with a fine touch of scorn. It is difficult 
to read this passage without suspecting a 
personal reference, perhaps to some re- 
presentative of the comic stage. J. and 
C. remark that jests of the kind objected 
to by Plato occur in Ar. Lys. 80—83. 


See also next note and App. I. Spartan 
precedents are cited by Hermann-Thum- 
ser Gr. Staatsalt. p. 180 2. 3. 

9 drehj—kapmév: ‘plucking unripe 
fruit of laughter.’ Pindar (47. 209 
Bergk) satirised physical speculation (rovs 
guaovoNoyodvras) in the words dred} codlas 
dpérwv kapméov, where codias is a defining 
genitive, denoting not the tree, but the 
fruit. Pindar means that their codia is 
areAns or inconsummate—misses its mark 
—is no real cogia at all. More suo Plato 
adapts the Pindaric fragment to his own 
purpose. The object of his attack is 
Comedy, and Comedy cultivates, not 
copia, but To yedotov. Hence—according 
to the reading of the text—Plato replaces 
Pindar’s cogias by the words Tod yeXotov. 
The humour of his adversary is dredés or 
inconsummate—no real humourat all: for 
ovdev oldev—éd’ @ eda 00d’ 6 TL mpdrret. 
Cf. 452 D pdravos ds yedotov dAdo TL 
qyetrar TO kaxév. This interpretation 
assumes that codlas in Plato is a gloss 
interpolated to complete the quotation. 
See cv. 2. and App. III. 

1o KdAAtora KTA. The doctrine of 
this famous sentence, which sounds like a 
manifesto, and was characteristically se- 
lected by Grote as one of the mottoes 
to his Plato, is essentially Socratic: see 
especially Xen. Mem. Iv 6. 8, g and 
other passages quoted by Zeller? 11 1. 
pp-149—153. Utilitarianism of this kind 
pervades the Repudblec,as Krohn has amply 
proved (7. .S¢. p.370),and asserts itself even 
in the highest flights of Plato’s idealism 
( Tod dyabod idéa—p Sikaca cal Tara 
Tpooxpynodueva XpHotuwa Kal whédrwa 
ylyverat VI 505 A). But even Socrates 
ennobles his utilitarianism by placing soul 
far above body in dignity and worth. In 
Plato utilitarianism becomes transfigured 
by Idealism and the doctrine of Immor- 
tality. Here it should be noted that caddy 
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combines, as often, the ideas of artistic 
fitness or propriety, and propriety of 
conduct. The moral sense of the Greeks 
lay in their appreciation of the beautiful. 
457 B—458B Thus do we success- 
Jully evade one of the waves which threat- 
ened us, but a more formidable wave is 
now approaching. The women and children 
are to belong to all the guardians im com- 
mon. No one shall know his father or his 
child. That such a state of society is both 
possible and beneficial, we shall have to 
prove; but for the present, we will assume 
its possibility, and try to shew that com- 
munity of wives and children ts the best of 
all policies for the city and its guardians. 
457.8 ff. We nowconfront the second 
wave (see 449 A ff. z.). The Platonic 
doctrine of community in wives and 
children, as a certain critic drily remarks, 
has been more often censured than under- 
stood. The object of the present note is 
not to sit in judgment upon Plato, but to 
endeavour to explain his attitude on this 
subject. In its general aspect, the theory 
should be regarded as an extreme de- 
velopment of the Naturalism prevailing 
in Books II—Iv: see on Il 370 Af. and 
supra 451 C ff. Several precedents have 
been cited from the institutions of various 
primitive peoples who were sometimes re- 
garded by the Greeks as types of ‘natural’ 
societies, as for example the Scythians (see 
on 463 C and other references in Pohlmann 
Gesch. d. antik. Kommunismus etc. pp. 
121 ff., with Newman’s Politics of Aristotle 
Vol. It p. 282 and especially Riese’s in- 
teresting tract on Dre Ldealisirung der 
Naturvolker d. Nordens in d. gr. u. rom. 
Literatur 1875), and even Sparta, a State 
which was constantly extolled by Greek 
political theorists as a model of the cara 
gvow olkicOeioa mods (Pohlmann l.c. pp. 
125 ff., Grote Plato 111 p. 209 f.), furnished 
some parallels to the Platonic communism 
in this respect (Plut: Zyc. 15. 9—11, Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 1.8, 9). But Plato's: reall 
motive in advocating his theory is simply 
and solely the good of the commonwealth 
(462 A), On the one hand, he dreaded 
the effect of domestic ties in encouraging 
selfishness and weakening the bonds of 
civic obligation; and, with his customary 
disregard of the limitations of ordinary 


“creation of legitimate children. 


human nature, he expected his citizens to 
transfer the domestic affections, without 
surrendering aught of their intensity, from 
the family to the State. We may therefore 
truly say that Plato’s intention was not to 
abolish the family, but rather to enlarge 
its borders and make it coincident with 
the State. ‘‘ Die Sonderfamilie,” as Nohle 
remarks (de Statslehre Platos etc. p. 133), 
‘wird nur aufgehoben, damit das Ganze 
eine grosse Familie sei.” On the other 
hand, he was profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of restricting the population, 
and at the same time maintaining and im- 
proving the breed of guardians, and the 
measures which. he here prescribes are to 
a large extent devised with a view to 
securing these ends (459 A—461 E). In 
this respect Plato might fairly hope that 
his proposals would not be abhorrent to a 
nation whose idea of marriage was pri- 
marily only a legalised union for the pro- 
It may 
be argued that Plato sacrifices more 
than he gains, even if we judge him from 
the standpoint of his own political ideal- 
ism, but it shews' a complete misappre- 
hension of the situation to charge him 
with deliberate encouragement of vice: 
the community of wives and children 
**hat mit ‘freier Liebe’ nichts zu thun” 
(Pohlmann l.c. p. 280). Finally, we 
should remember that it is only the Guar- 
dians and Auxiliaries who are subject to 
these rules (see on III 417 A), and that in 
the second-best city depicted in the Laws 
Plato revives the institution of marriage, 
as we understand the word, without, how- 
ever, surrendering in the smallest degree 
his earlier ideal (807 8). Perhaps the 
wisest and most temperate discussion on 
Plato’s conception of marriage and the 
family is that of Grote (Plato 111 pp. 220 
—234). Some judicious remarks will 
also be found in Jowett Jntroduction 
pp. clxxxi—cxciv, and Nettleship Lectures 
and Remains ii pp. 174—180: but Jowett 
goes beyond the province of the inter- 
preter, and lays too much stress on the 
antagonism between the views of Plato 
and those of modern civilised communi- 
ties. See also on 4588 and App. I ad 
fin, 
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presumptuous than dvapvyely conjectured 
by Herwerden, It is proved to be right 
by dtadedyers below, which Herwerden 
more suo ejects. 

14 ‘yvvatkelou—vopov, If yuvaiketos 
is equivalent only to mepi yuvarxdy, it is 
strangely used. I suspect that Plato is 
playing on the musical sense of véuos, as 
In VII §32A: Cf. IV 424 D, Em. yuva- 
xelov vouov—a melody sung by women— 
is thus exactly parallel to the yuvaKxetov 
Opama (451 C 2.), which it is clearly in- 
tended to recall. 

457cC 19 Aéye is changed to épe 
by Cobet, to dye by Richards. dye may 
of course be right: the confusion occurs 
in the mss of Plato Theaet. 162 D and 
169 C (see Schanz’s critical notes on these 
two passages), and doubtless elsewhere 
also. But in default of Ms authority, it 
is safer to retain Aéye., Praestat lectio 
difficilior. ‘Say on: let me see it’ gives 
an excellent meaning, and could not have 
been otherwise expressed. The hortatory 
subjunctive of the first person is occasion- 
ally used after imperatives other than dye 
and @épe, as in Eur. Hupp. 567. See 


Kiihner Gv. Gr. 11 p. 185. 

21 Tas yvvaikas KTA. Plato imitates 
the emphasis and precision of a legal 
enactment. The Aristophanic parallel is 
kal Tavras yap Kowdas mod Tots avdpact 
ovyKxarakeiaGar (Zccl. 614, 615). See 
App. I. 

457D 25 ovK olpatKrdA. Aristotle 
disappointed Plato’s expectations: for he 
will not admit that such arrangements are 
even wpédiua (Pol. B 1. 12614 2 ff.). 

28 mdelornv dv KTA. On the omission 
of dy see IV 437 Bz. and Prot. 316 C, 
with my note ad loc. Without dy, the 
reference must, I think, be to the past, in 
which case mAelotnv—yevéo bat will allude 
to some controversy which the doctrine of 
the community of wives may have oc- 
casioned before these words were written. 
But e& wd av dudioBnrnGein makes it 
pretty clear that Plato is thinking of the 
future. 

457E 30 Adyev olotaciw: ‘‘ser- 
monum conspirationem ” Ficinus, rightly. 
The passage which follows is an excellent 
example of Socratic elpwveia. 
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33 Ubextéov—Slkynv: ‘I must pay the 
penalty,’ viz. for trying to runaway. The 
natural penalty for running away is of 
course to have to stay and fight. Her- 
werden misses the point when he proposes 
to excise déknv and understand Adyor. 

34 taodv pe KTA. For the metaphor 
in €oprdoat and éortaofar see I 354 A 72. 
éoriadcba. bp’ éavTwy is like our ‘castles 
in the air.’ 

458A 3 mplv etevpetv ktA. Cf. Men. 
86 E. 

5 QévresxTA. elvar goes with OévTes: 
““ das Dasein des gewiinschten als gegeben 
annehmend” (Schneider). A few inferior 
MSS omit elvac; but “‘apparet evar facile 
supervacaneum, minime vero explicationis 
gratia addendum videri librariis potuisse”’ 
(id.). To write #67 for eivac (with Vind. 
E: cf. also Postgate in 7. Ph. XV p. 113) 
is too great a change, and otherwise ob- 
jectionable, in view of the #6, which 
follows. 

458B 9 Kal Yorepov. Kai is ‘and’ 
(Jowett), not ‘also’ (Campbell). 

q Suvard. Stallbaum (with g and a 
few late MSs) reads ef dvvard, which is 
more accurate, no doubt. But in saying 
“how it is possible’ instead of ‘whether 
it is possible’ Socrates hints that he will 
be able to prove the possibility of his 
scheme. We have here in fact a sort 
of prophecy of 473 B ff. Schneider (Addit. 
p- 39) cites a close parallel from 777. 


27 € 7 yéyovev 7 Kal dyevés éoriv. 


Beets oh 


OTe mdvrwov «TA. Cf. Ar. Fcc. 
583 kal wy Ore pev XpyoTa Oiddéw micredw. 
See App. I. 


458B—461LE The mutual association 
of male and female guardians will natur- 
ally lead them to form conjugal ties. But 
no trregular unions will be permitted. We 
too shall have our ‘holy wedlocks, but by 
‘holy’ we shall mean ‘profitable’ or ‘ bene- 
ficial. Now the most beneficial unions 
among lower animals are those by which 
the best offspring ts produced from parents 
zm the prime of life. If the same ws true 
of the human race, how skilful must our 
rulers be! They must unite the best 
couples as frequently, the worst as rarely 
as possible; and only the children of the 
best couples shall be reared. No one except 
the archons ts to know how this result ts 
attained. Bridegrooms and brides will be 
brought together at certain marriage festt- 
vals, accompanied with sacrifice and song ; 
and the number of marriages will be settled 
on each occasion by the rulers, so as to keep 
the population as far as possible the same. 
The rulers will effect their object by using 
lotswith which they have already tampered. 
They will also reward excellence in fighting 
and otherwise by more liberal intercourse 
with women. The children who are to be 
reared will be taken to an establishment of 
nurses, where the mothers, and other wo- 
men, will come to suckle them, but every 
precaution will be taken to prevent the 
mothers from recognising their offspring. 
Woman is in her prime from twenty to 
Sorty, man from twenty-five to fifty-five, 
and it ts only during these periods that we 
shall permit them to bear and beget children 
jor the State. Violations of this rule will 
be severely condemned. After the prescribed 
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B 


7 
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/ lal lal 
gov Tpotepa cuvdvacKoTreicbar, tatepa & éxeiva, elwep mapins. 


> \ y 
“AAa wapinut, ébn, Kal oKorres. 


O? / fy 8 > ‘ ” ” 4 ” yA 
Mal TOLWVV, NV EY@, E€LTEP ETDOVTAL OL aPXOVTES a&tou 


, na > / iv / 
C rovrou | Tov dvopatos, of te TovTos érlxovpot KaTa TavTd, TOS 


\ > / la) \ 
pev eOehnoew rovety Ta émitatTopeva, Tos Se émuTdkew Ta wey 


> \ / tal ’ ¢ 
avtovs mreOopévovs Tois vopmou, ta S€ Kal pypoupévors, bca av 


b] y > f 
EKELVOLS ETTLTPEY WED. 


Abe. / v \ x ih > od 
Eceos, épn. Xv pev tov, nv & eye, 


= ie , ral (dd 
0 vomoberns avtois woTrep Tovs dvdpas é&éXeEas oUTH Kal TAS 


n > , o e n 
yuvaikas éxréEas Trapadwoes Kal dcov oldv Te opoduels’ of dé 


vA > U \ / 
ate oiKias Te Kai Evocitia Kowa éxovtes, idia dé ovdevds ovdéy 


A ? € n \ c A  S 
D Tovodto KexTynWévov, opod On | ExovTat, OMod O€ avapeuiypévov Kal 


> / \ 3, a v a c ? > r L, 3 it 
ey Yyupuvaciols Kal €v TH GAN TpOhH VT avayKNS, Olpat, THS 


éugutou afovtas Tpos THY GANA ple. 


Sox@ réyeu ; 


nN ") ? a 
2) OUK avayKaid cob 


Ov yewpetpixais ye, 7 8 bs, GAN éepwtixais avay- 


age has been passed, we shall remove the 
restrictions on sexual intercourse, observing 


only such regulations as are necessary to 
prevent incest; but, tf possible, these un- 
official unions shall be barren, and, in any 
case, their offspring must not be reared. 


Socrates lays down some further regulations 
about new meanings to be attached to names 
of family relationships, and adds that 


‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ may marry, with 
the sanction of the lot and the Pythian 
priestess’s approval. 

458C 18 avrots—vopors. In issuing 
their commands, the rulers will either 
themselves obey the Jaws (i.e. issue such 
orders as the laws direct) or act in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the laws: see next 


note. avro’s=ipsos sc. as well as rods 
dpxouévous. The reading a’rois (K and 


Ficinus) is intrinsically good, and may be 
right: for it accentuates the contrast be- 
tween cases prescribed for by actual law, 
and such as are left to the rulers’ dis- 
cretion. But there is hardly sufficient 
ground for deserting A. 

pipoupévous: sc. rovs vduous. In 
matters not actually prescribed for by 
legislative enactment, the rulers will 
‘imitate,’ i.e. will issue commands in 
harmony with the spirit of, such laws as 
do exist. The reading of g*, un mevBouév- 
ovs, recommended by Herwerden, gives a 
poor, if not actually an erroneous, meaning. 

21 Opodvets. See on 456 B. 


458 D 23 Gvopeptypéevov.  dvape- 


puyuévor would be more usual, but the 
genitive lays more stress on the parti- 
cipial clause: cf. Thuc. 11f 13. 6 Bon@n- 
cavTwv d€ Luov mpoOtuws mod TE TpogdAy- 
weoGe xrX., and other examples quoted in 
Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 666. See also 
infra on 459 C. Here, too, it should be 
noted that the addition of a parenthetical 
otwat helps to render avaueuryuévwv inde- 
pendent of écovra. The genitive abso- 
lute in i6f@ 6€—xexrnuévov may also, as 
Jackson suggests, have influenced Plato’s 
choice of construction in this clause. 
Plato. perhaps thought of Sparta when 
he wrote the present sentence: cf. Plut. 
Lye. 15. 1 mv pev ov Kal Taira mapopun- 
TLKG Tpos yamous* Aéyw dé Tas TouTas THY 
map0évww kal Tas drodvces Kal Tos ayavas 
év dpe. rwv véwy, ayouévwv ob yewmerpt- 
Kats, G\N’ épwrikais, ds pnow 6 IIhdrwr, 
avaryKass. 

26 ‘yewperptkats ye: Sc. dvarykata, with 
which the dative goes, as in Soph. 
252 D Tals weyloras avayKats advvarov 
(cited by J. and C.). We have here one 
of the earliest assertions of the famous 
doctrine which has played so large and 
important a part in the history of philo- 
sophy—the doctrine of the so-called 
‘necessity’ of mathematical reasoning. 
See for instance Mill’s Lagze Book II c. 5. 
In the rest of this sentence Schneider 
suspects that Glauco is paraphrasing some 
passage of poetry. ov moddv Newy cer- 
tainly sounds tragic. 
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Kaus, at kwvduvevovow éxeivav SpyuvTepat eivas pos TO TEelOeLy TE 
Kal EXKeww TOV TOADY hewn. 

V ITT 
ardaxtas wev piyvucbat GALS 7) | GAXO OTLOdY Troveiv ovTE Goto EB 
Ov yap Sixaov, 


Kai pdra, eirov. adda peta 8) tadta, bd TravKor, 
30 
> , , ’ ST RADA SAN SEW: 
€v EVOALMOVOY TOAEL OUT edoovoW ol apyYoVTES. 
y 
epn. 


Daa, e \ Cae: A 
Svvapw 6 Tt wddioTta: eiev & Ay lepot of @PEedtmoTaTot. 


n rn e \ > 
Ajrov 8 OTe yapouvs TO pEeTa TOUTO TroLnTOMEY LEpoUS ELS 
Ilavra- 


459 


Il és odv 8) wheriporaros écovtar; TOE jor EYE, 


Tact ev OvV. 
> TrAavKwv: opé ya v év TH oiKia Kal KUvas OnpevtiKovs Kal 
& TavKwv: opé yap cov év TH Q np 

rn ‘ . 5) i Cy \ / 
TOV yevvaiwv opvi0wy pada auyxvovs* dp ovv, @ mpos Aros, 


se) 


i? nn \ / 
Tpocéaynkas TL Tols TOVT@Y Yydpous TE Kal TaLdoTrotiats ; 


motov ; én. 


> bd a 
ap ovK etal TLWES Kal yiyvovTaL apLtaToL; 


To 


a ’ a y Y / 
IIpétov péev avtdyv Tovtwv, KaiTep OvTMY yevvaiwr, 


Eiciv. Torepor ody &é& 


e a lal U A ? he 
ATAVT@V OmOlws yevvas, 7 TpoOupeEl 6 TL MadLoTA EK TOV AploToD ; 


> A Ri 4 | / ’ ) n a ‘Need An D 
Ex tov apiotwv. | Ti &; &« TOV vewTdTwy 1) Ex TOV yepalTaTaV 


x b) > , a , 
H €& axpalovTwy 6 TL padtoTa; 


"KE axualovrwy. Kal adv pn 


a t a a , a > / 
oUT@ yevvaTal, TOAV Got nYyEl “ELpov écec0at TO Te TOV OpVvidav 


30. 
4. madorolas =: 


plyvvoOa IL: yupvodcba A. 
madoroig Ag: madoroig (sic) IL. 


458 32 ydpous—iepots. Cf. Laws 
841 D Tats wera Dewy Kal iepOv yauwy 
ENovoas eis Thy olktay. The nuptials of 
Zeus and Hera were known as the Qeo- 
yaula, or iepds yamos, and were celebrated 
by a special festival in Athens and else- 
where: see H. Graillot’s article on depos 
yduo0s in Daremberg and Saylio’s dic- 
tionary, where the authorities are cited, 
or Farnell’s Cults of the Greek States I 
pp. 184—192. To Greek religious senti- 
ment the marriage of Zeus and Hera was 
(as Graillot says) the ideal type of all 
human marriages, and for this reason 
Plato characteristically applies the ex- 
pression iepds yauos to his ideal of 
marriage in his ideal city. Cf. also 
Proclus zz Zzm. 16 B T&v év daroppy- 
Tos eyoudvww lepdv yauwy, ols kal 6 
T\drwv eis dtvamw eEououdv mept rovs 
moNiras Kal Tos Ta&vde yauous iepods 
yapous mpoonydopevoe, and see Abel Or- 
phic. p. 243. It is clear from Plato’s 
words that he would have repudiated with 
scorn the charge of seeking to abolish 
marriage. We have already seen that he 
endeavours to make the State into one vast 
family (457 B 7.); and it is in the same 


spirit that he now tries to raise marriage 
from a private into a public institution, 
without sacrificing any of the religious 
ceremonies and associations by which 
the union of the sexes was hallowed 
in the eyes of his contemporaries: cf. 
459 E. If his vaulting idealism ‘o’er- 
leaps itself and falls on the other,” 
that is no reason why we should impugn 
his motives, or refuse our homage to his 
unquenchable faith in the possibilities of 
human nature. 

459 A 2 Kvvas Onpevtikods KTA. 
Cf. 451 D and Plut. Lyc. 15. 12 moddhv 
dBedreplay kal Tipov evedpa Tots epi 
Tatra THY &\A\wy vowobeTHUacW* of KUVAaS 
ev Kal twmovs vo Tots Kpatlarous Tov 
bxelwv BiBagovo.—ras dé yuvaikas éyKde- 
odmevot Ppovpotow xKrrX. See also on 
451 C, 460C. 

ylyvovrar: ‘prove themselves to 

be’ (J. and C.), rather than ‘ grow to be’ 

(D. and V.): cf. 11 412 of 6€ yewpyav 
dpisrot ap ov yewpyikwraror ylyvovrat; 

459B Io yevvatat: viz. 76 re—yévos, 

not To yevydmevov (suggested as an alter- 

native explanation by J. and C.). For the 
sense cf. Xen. Mem. Iv 23 (Jackson). 


B 
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aN a a L 5 
Kal TO TOV KUVOV yévos; “Eyay’, épyn. Ti dé tarmwv ole, jv & 
> / \ lol Yi Lh i 3 YU w / 
eyo, Kal TOV GAXwY Cowv; 7 GAN TH Exe; “Artomoy pévT ay, 
Ge Dey: i s ? f Ss tal a 
7 & 6s, ein. BaBai, jv & eyo, & pire Eraipe, os dpa opddpa nuiv 

o Yu a a 
Set dxpwv civar Tov apydvTar, eimep Kal Tepl TO THY avOpwrreDv 

, ; 

C yévos waattws éyer. | Adda pev dy exes, Edn? AAA Ti 87; 
/ b} !? , an 5 a lal 

Qtt avayxn avtois, nv & eyo, pappakots TorXols ypnoGas. 
> \ / \ , \ U U b \ if 
tatpov 6€ tov pn Seopévors ev copact dappaxwv, ddr.Aa Siaitn 
> fi lal 

eGedovt@y vmakovewv, Kat havrdrepov éEapKeiv jyovueOa: Stay 
6e r>) \ \ a ny ” es > 8 / Py ta) 2 a 
€ On Kal happaxevew dén, topev OTL avdpevotépou Set elvas TOD 
? fal fol \ io 

tatpov. “AdnO}: adda mpos Ti réyers; Llpos TOde, Hv 8 eyo: 

cr lal I) lal > lal lal 

TVXVO TO Yrevdet Kal TH amraty Kivduvever ynpiv Senoew yphnoba 

\ , a 
Tovs apyovtas | ér adereia TOV apyomévav. ehawev 5é Tov év 
pappuaxov cider TavTa Ta ToLadTa yYpHowa civar. Kai opbds ye, 
yy ba in! a Ip /, MY iy A NG ned \ n 
eon. ‘Kv tots ydpots Towwuy Kal madorrotiass éorke TO GpOdv TovTO 


7 WU: 7 A. 19. 


12. 


elvat post de? nos: post qyovmea codd. 


t4 dkpwy elyar. elvac is omitted by 
gand Flor. U. Without it, however, as 
Schneider points out, opddpa might be 
taken with det; whereas the sense re- 
quires it to go with dxpwr. We should 
expect dkpouvs elvar—rovs dpxovras, but 
the accusatives are attracted into the 
genitive by de?. For an analogous idiom 
see III 407 B 7. 

459c 17 tatpoy S€ mov kTA. py 
after deouévos balances 6é in érav dé dn, 
and not 4\\a—draxovew, which merely 
explains gapudakwy by stating its anti- 
thesis. There is consequently no suff- 
cient reason for changing é0e\éTwr into 
€bédovow (with some inferior Mss, Ste- 
phanus, Madvig, and others), although 
€9é\ovo.v would no doubt be more usual. 
For the genitive absolute cf. 458 D2. I 
agree with Schneider and Campbell in 
taking the participle as neuter and not 
masculine (so Stallbaum and Jowett). 
Umraxovew is not ‘submit to’ but ‘respond 
to’—‘are willing to respond to,’ i.e. be 
cured by ‘a course of treatment without 
drugs’: cf. Prot. 325 a, and for dlara 
contrasted with drugs III 406 D. 

18 wWyovpeOa KTA. See cr. x. 
eivac is retained after 7jyovme0a, we must 
(with Ast in his second edition) under- 
stand Plato to mean nyovmeba éEapKeiv 
kal avArdrepov elvat, i.e. Kalwep pavdd- 
Tepov bvra, or else suppose that farpdy Kal 
gpavrdrepov eva is an accusative and in- 
finitive forming the subject to éfapxeiv. 


If 


Neither explanation is simple or natural ; 
and Stephanus, Madvig, and others have 
in my judgment some reason for expung- 
ing eivat, although its intrusion is not 
altogether easy to explain. It is possible 
enough that Plate wrote dvdpecorépov de? 
<elvat> Tov iarpov in line 1g (cf. de? 
axpwv elvar Tov dpydvTwy in B above) ; 
and the possibility is raised, I think, into 
a probability, when we thus obtain a 
natural explanation of the erroneous eivau 
after nyovueba. elvar following de? ap- 
peared difficult, and was omitted, as it is 
in B above by g; a later scribe reinserted 
it in the wrong place. I have therefore 
ventured to transpose the word. 

19 av8peorgpov. It needs more cour- 
age to use drugs than to prescribe a 
regimen, because the risk is greater. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than 
Plato’s use of the word, although it has 
been doubted by Richards, who proposed 
at dpyuvrépov at first, and afterwards 
dvépixwrépov. With the general senti- 
ment Poschenrieder (de Plat. Dial. in 
threm Verhdlinisse su den Hippokr. Schr. 
p- 57) compares [Hippocr.] de vwzctus 
ratione VI p. 592 c. 67 Littré mpoxara- 
hauBdvew thy vyleav, wore Tas vovcous 
wn Wpoomeddsew, el uy Tis weydda mavu 
e€amaptravor kal ToNAdKis* TavTa dé pap- 
MaKkwy OéderTar Hon. 

459D 22 éapev. Cf. 
also 11382 €, D. 

24 76 6p0dv rotto: i.e. this which 


III 389 B. 
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/ ’ b. / 
25 yiyvecOat ovK édNaXLOTOD. 


IIlas 67; 


[459D 


im 5 3 na 
Ae pév, eizrov, ék TaV 


e vA \ S) ' fal : Laie 2 iz @ ¢ 

@moroynuevov Tovs aploTovs Tats apiotais avyyiyverFar ws 
an / ’ / 

MrelaeTaKts, TOS S€ hPavroTatous Talis PavroTaTats TovvaYTLOY, 


a“ a ih lé \ y 
Kal TOV ev TA Exyova Tpépety, | TOV O€ fay, EL MEAEL TO TroLmyLoV B 


wd > / 5 . \ a U , oN (4) / Wy 
O TL AKPOTATOV ELVAL* KAL TAUTA TTAVTA YLYVOMEVA NAVUQAVELY TT NV 


30 
> / 4 
aoTaclacTos EoTal. 


’OpOorata, épn. 


a ¢ a t Wa ‘ 
avTovs Tovs apyovTas, eb ad n ayédXn TOY hYdaKwY O TL WaNLoTA 


an / 
Ovxodv 8) éoptai tues 


e t rt \ X / 
ae raireae, év ais cmc oey TAS TE von bas Kal TOUS VID MaRisy 
Kal Ovolat, Kal Duvor TOLNTEeoL TOS HwEeTepots TroLNnTats pT as 


| rots yeryvopuévots yadous: 


To O€ ANOS THV ee émi rois 460 


ya / 3 ¢€ 8 A) 
APKOVTL TOLNTOMEV, LY WS paricTa tacwmlwot TOV aUTOV ape Lov 


an nr \ \ Ly \ lal 
TOV avdpOv, TPOS TOoAEmous TE Kal VoOToUS Kal TavTa Ta TOLADTA 


la) U ¢€ lal € th Ss \ \ 
aTrooKoTrobYTEs, Kal pNTE meyadn Huly n ToALS KaTa TO dvVaTOV 


5 MITE TMLKpAa YiryvnTas. 


"Opdas, edn. 


Krjpo. 6) Teves, oipat, 


/ i 7 lal d nr ? lal > > i? if 
Tountéot Koprpol, WoTEe TOV hadrov Exelvoy aiTlacBar ep ExaTTNS 


Ly, / > \ \ \ BIA 
ouvepEews TUYNV, GANA fy TOUS apYovTas. . 


Kal para, én. 


na rn , a 3 / 
IX. Kat rots | ayadois yé rou tev véwy ev Trorguw 7) AACE 


/ oy > / / a 
jou yépa dSotéov Kai aOra adXa TE Kal apOovertépa 7 éEovcia THS 


you call right, viz. 7d weddos.- The medi- 
cinal lie frequently appears (yiyverar od 
é\dxgTov) in connexion with the marri- 
ages of the guardians, as Plato proceeds 
to shew. ots yduors should not be made 
general ; the reference is specific. 

25 Set pev «tr. “The case resembles 
that of a breeding stud of horses and 
mares, to which Plato compares it: 
nothing else is wanted but the finest 
progeny attainable” Grote Plazo 111 p. 205. 
It is worth while to compare Plato’s 
arrangements with those of Aristophanes 
in L£ccl. 616—634, in spite of the 
comedian’s lewdness and buffoonery. 

459 E 28 trav 8t py. Cf. 460 c 
and 461 Cc. It seems to me certain from 
these passages that Plato in this book 
lends his sanction to infanticide. This 
has often been denied, but without suffi- 
cient reason. The subject is discussed in 
App. IV. 

29 akpdétaroy. Cf. (with Schneider) 
opbdpa dxpwy in B above and ws axpdra- 
rov in Laws 730 E. Stephanus’ dxpard- 
Tarov is neat, but unnecessary, in spite of 
Kadapéyv in 460 Cc. 

' "30 &yéAn, like moturioy, is intended 
“to recall the analogy of the lower 
animals” (J. and C.). Cf. 451cz. ad 


serves the same purpose, by suggesting 
that dyéAn has another and a more primi- 
tive signification. 

31 éoptal KtA. As the lepds ydmos 
was celebrated with a procession and 
sacrifices, ending with the xAivy rhs“ Hpas, 
so Plato’s lepol -yauor are attended with 
religious rites and ceremonies: see 
458 E 2. Plato apparently does not in- 
tend these State-marriages to last beyond 
the duration of a single festival. At each 
successive festival fresh unions would be 
tried. 

460A 2 
IV 423 A. 

460 B 9g yépa «td. Special privi- 
leges seem to have been awarded at 
Sparta for bravery in the field (cf. Tyr- 
taeus 77, 12. 35—44): it is certain at all 
events that cowardice was visited with 
every mark of disgrace (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
9. 4—6 and other references in Gilbert’s 
Gk. Const. Ant. E. T. p. 77). yépa must 
be nominative, and doréoy passive, in 
spite of its singular number: cf. Symp. 
188 B mayvar kal xddagac Kal épvolBar— 
ylyverat. Examples like Craz. 410 C 
ai mev 6% wpar ArrixisTl ws TO madardy 
pnréov (cited by Schneider and others) 
are not to the point, because ai—wpar 


\ yates > ta 
Tov avTov apLOpov. See 


PONCE RODD ARE OE = ome 


q 
3 
4 
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Tov yuvatkwv Evykoiunoews, iva Kai dua peta Tpopdoews ws 
’OpOas. 


Ov a \ Ne cR LN ' ” t CAS AN Y 
UKOUY KGL TA GAEL ylyVvoLEeva eKyoVva TaparauBavovaar al €7l TOVU- 


> al lal iS b lal if h 
TTAELOTOL TMV TALOWVY EK TWY TOLOUTWY OTTELNPWVTAL, 


Tov édeotnkviar apyal elite avdpav cite yuvaikdn elite auhdotepa— 
Kowal ev yap Tov Kal apyai yuvarki Te Kai avdpdow. Nai. 
i'Ta pev 9 tév ayabdr, S0x6, NaBotoas eis TOV onKdv olaovew 
Tapa Twas tpopods yawpis oixovoas ev tive péper THS TOdAEWS, 
Ta O€ TOY YELpovwr, Kal éav TL TY éTépwY avarnpoV ylyvntat, 


> ’ ‘ ‘\ ’ f 4 Cy / 

€v aTroppnT@ TE Kai adnr\w KaTaKpUovoW Ws TT PETEL. 
f ” \ / al 

perrAa, epn, Kalapov td yévos Tév duraxwv écecOar. 


Kizrep 


Ovxody 


\ a i > , 5) 
Kat Tpodys ovTOL eTLmENHOOVTAL Tas TE pNTépas ETL TOV ONKOV 


—_ 


19. méAAe FB: 


pédro Allg. 


means 76 dvoua ‘ai dpa.’ It is scarcely 
possible to take doréov as active, and 
understand from it a passive doréa with 
éfoucla, because the connexion between 
yépa, dOAa, and éfovela—note adda Te kal 
kTA.—is too close to permit of yépa being 
in the accusative case. 

12 émltovrwy. For the construction 
cf. Dem. 7. ZL. 298 rods émi r7s modcrelas 
épesrykéras and de Cor. 247 Tovs éml Trav 
T Pay UaTwuv. 

13 Gpddtepa. g and some other Mss 
read duddrepa, which is quite wrong: 
cf. Lach. 187 A reiOwpev 7 Suwpors 7 xa pi- 
ow } auporepa. 

14 kal dpxat: sc. as well as the other 
duties of guardians. It has not yet been 
specifically said that magistracies are to 
be open to women as well as men. J. 
and C. observe that ‘‘Plato seems to 
betray a certain consciousness that the 
office immediately in question might be 
specially suitable for women.” Kindred 
duties are actuaily assigned to a female 
vigilance committee in Laws 784 A, 
794 A ff. : ; 

46O0c 15 TOovonkdev. A onxds is an 
enclosed pen or fold in which the young 
of animals may be reared. Hartman pre- 
fers twa onxdy (with g and a Florentine 
MS), because the onxés has not been men- 
tioned before. The way has, however, 
been prepared for it by 459 A, 459 B (7é 
6é tmmwy Krd.), Toluviov (459 E), ayédn 
(ib.), and cdvepéts (460 A). The com- 
parison with a sort of ‘breeding-stud ’— 
see above on 459 D—runs through all this 
passage and supplies the metaphors. See 


also on 460 E. The whole discussion 
affords an excellent example of the un- 
compromising rationalism with which 
Plato carries out his theories to their 
logical conclusion. 

17. Gvatnpov. Pollux (II 61) ex- 
plains this word as 6 ray 76 oGpua memnpw- 
mévos; but it is little more than mnpéds : 
cf. dvamdews, dvamiumAdvar etc. The 
present passage is not inconsistent with 
III 415 B, for bréxadkos and wbrooldnpos 
do not imply deformity. 

18 év dmroppyTw KTX. is a euphemism 
for infanticide: see App. IV. Compare 
the Spartan usage: « & dyevvés Kal 
&moppov, amémeurov eis Tas eyouévas 
"AmoOéras, mapa Taiiyerov Bapadpwdn 
rorov (Plut. Lyc. 16. 1). (The word for 
the exposure of infants was dad@ecs.) 
See also Whibley Greek Oligarchies p. 
113 77. 

elrep pede. pweddo (see cr. 7.) 
might possibly be defended, if it referred 
to a previous statement to the same effect 
(‘if, as we saw,’ etc.). But there has 
been no such statement, unless with 
Stephanus we write dxparéraroy for axpd- 
TaTov in 459 E. elmep ye mwédXel, con- 
jectured by Herwerden, would be in 
danger of meaning karaxpvwovouw, 
elrep wéd\Ner KTA. As it is, elrep mwéANEL 
qualifies ws mpéme ‘as is proper.’ Gi. 
‘If the class of guardians is to be kept 
pure.’ Glauco, in fact, takes the words 
out of Socrates’ mouth. On the meaning 
and usage of e/7ep in Greek see E. S. 
Thompson’s edition of the Meno pp. 
258—264. 
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a lel \ t iv 
ayovrTes, bTav oTapyOot, Tacay pnyavnVY MNYaVOLEVOL, OTTWS 
fal / b / t tf 
pndepia! Td avdtThs aicOnoetat, Kat Gras yada éyoUcas ExTropl- 


\ 9 aA , > , 
Covtes, éav wn avtat ikaval Wot, Kal AVT@Y TOUTMY ETTLMEANTOVTAL, 


, a / \ \ \ ” 
éTrws péTpLoV Ypovov OndacovTal, aypuTViAas 6€ Kal Tov addov 


/ , \ tal i 
movov TitOats Te Kal Tpopois Trapadwaovow ; 
Edn, Aéyers THS TaLdoTroLias Tails THY HraKkwv yuvackiv. 
TO 8 épeEns SueAOwpev 0 mpovdéueda. 


yap, nv © eyo. 


yap 6 é& axpalovtar deiv ta Exyova yiyvec@at. 


TloAAny pactavny, 
IIpézrec 
epapev 
"AANOR. | ?Ap’ 


a / ,’ lal MS BA Ba iy 
ody cou EvvdoKel mETPLOS YpPoOVvOS aKMNS TA ELKOTL ETH YUVALKL, 


24. Onddoovrar &: 


Onr\aowvra Allg. 


27. mpov0éueba v (cum Stobaeo Flor. 


116. 50): mpoOvuovueda A et (antecedente non 6 sed &) &!: mpounOodmeba Iz? g. 


21 Twacav pyxaviyv KA. Aristotle 
(Pol. B 3. 1262" 14 ff.) argues that no pre- 
cautions would prevent parents from occa- 
sionally recognising their children. In 
such cases Plato might reasonably hope 
that the general weakening of parental 
sentiment would secure his city against 
serious harm. 

460D 22 dAdas. The mothers of 
the children who have been exposed. 

23 avT@y tovTwy: viz. the mothers. 
This provision is conceived in their in- 
terests, rather than in the interests of the 
children, as the next clause also shews. 

24 QOndAdoovtar. On\A\dowvra has more 
MS authority than @yAdcovrar; but the 
future indicative (and not the aorist sub- 
junctive) is the regular construction after 
émws in semi-final clauses: cf. IV 429 D, 
VII 519 E. The exceptions are—besides 
this passage—Syp. 198 E, Phaed. gt A, 
Gorg. 480 A, B, 510 A. In most of these 
places there is inferior Ms authority for 
the future, which editors now for the most 
part read. See Weber Zntwickelung d. 
Absichtssatze in Schanz’s Bettrage 11 2. 
p- 66; and for the confusion in Paris A 
of o and w Lrtrod. § 5. 

27 mpov0éueda. See cr. 2. mpovoé- 
ea is intrinsically so much better than 
mpobvuovmeba that we can hardly refuse 
to regard this as one of the passages in 
which w has preserved the right reading. 
See Introd. § 5. 

éhapev. Cf. 459 B. 

28 € dkpalovtwy. The same prin- 
ciple was observed in Sparta (Xen. Rep. 
Lac. i» 6 and PlutsZLyc. 152-4). Its 
possible, though I believe incapable of 
proof, that Plato’s limits of age were in 
agreement with Spartan usage. 


460 £ 29 Td elkoor ern KTA. A 
woman’s aku lasts ‘ the twenty,’ a man’s 
the thirty’ years. Glauco asks ‘ which 
twenty and which thirty?’ and Socrates 
then explains. 7rd before etkoou is cor- 
rectly explained by Stallbaum: ‘‘articu- 
lum ponit de certo quodam cogitans 
temporis spatio quod deinceps definit ac- 
curatius.” The antecedent to avrév is 
not simply é7y (so J. and C., with the 
English translators), but the duplicate 
expression éeikooe éry and tpidxovra. In 
yuvaikl ev xr. Socrates proceeds as. if 
Glauco had not interrupted : the construc- 
tion is pérpios xpdvos akuAs—yuvacci, 
avdpl dé Ta TpidKovTa, yuvarkl pev— 
tikrew, avipl dé—yevvay. TO molov, Ta 
mota and the like are idiomatically used 
in asking for further specification, and 
are sometimes only impatient interrup- 
tions, intended to draw attention to the 
important point and add liveliness to the 
style: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 540. 
Schneider takes ra elkoo. érn and ra 
Tpidkovra as twenty and thirty years of 
age respectively, comparing T@y évernkovta 
érwv in Zim. 21 A, but xpdvos in xpdvos 
dkuyjs means duration, as is clear from 
duporépwv—ppovnoews below. It should 
be observed that in the Zaws Plato fixes 
the inferior limit for men sometimes at 
25 (772 D), sometimes at 30 (721 A, 785 8). 
By thirty-five he expected them to be 
married (z6.). Girls are to marry between 
16 (785 B) or 18 (833 D) and 20 (2.). Cf. 
Hesiod OD. 696 ff., pseudo-Solon Fy, 
27. 9 and Arist. Pol. H 16. 13354 28. 
The Greeks seem generally to have re- 


commended men to marry a little under, 


or a little over thirty. See on this subject 
Bliimner Privatalterthiimer p. 36 n. 1. 
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avopi 6€ Ta Tpidxovta; Ta rota avtav; &bn. Tuvarki pév, qv 
5 eye, apEapéevy amd cixooréridos péype tetrapaxovtaétidos 
TixTew TH TOE avdpl Sé, éredav THY OEUTAaTHY Spdmov akmnDY 
Tap, TO ard TovToV Yyevvay TH ToAEL MEeXpL TEVTEKALTFEVTNKOV- 
taérous. “Audotépwr | yodv, ébn, aitn dxun codpatos te Kal 
fpovncews. Ovxody day te mpecBvtepos tovTwv av Te vewTEpos 
Tov eis TO KOWWOY yevrynoewv arYnTtal, ovTE Savoy ode SixaLov 
pycopev TO duapThnpa, ws Taida pitvovTos TH TOXEL, 5, dv AAOn, 
yevynoetal ovxX vUTO Ovavwy ovS Uo evyav dus, as ed’ ExaoTOLS 
Tots yauous evEovTas Kal iépevar Kal iepeis Kal Evwraca n Tod éF 
ayabov apeivous Kat €& ddedipwv opedipwrtépours ael TOS Exyovous 


4. pjoowey AIL: Ojocouev corr. A®. 


5. gts Rg: pvoas ATI. 


32 there rH WOAeL—yevvay TH ToAcL. 
These phrases express concisely the Plato- 
nic view of marriage. They are equally 
applicable to the Spartan ideal, and may 
have been borrowed from Sparta. Ci. 
Plut. Pyrrh. 28. 5 trav dé mpecBuTépwv 
Twes émnkorovGovv Bowvres* Oixe, ’Akpéd- 
Tare, kal olme Tav Xitwvlda* pdvov matdas 
adyadovs Tg XUmdpre mole. ‘*What 
Lucan observes about Cato of Utica, is 
applicable to the Guardians of the Platonic 
Republic: — Venerisque huic maximus 
usus | progenies: Urbi pater est, Urbique 
maritus ” (Phars. 11 387 f.) Grote. 

- émeddv—adkpyv: ‘when he has out- 
lived his swiftest prime of running.’ 
The expression déurarny dpbmov axuny is 
doubtless borrowed from some epinikian 
poet, perhaps Bacchylides or Pindar. The 
dactylic rhythm is not in itself enough to 
justify us in assigning the phrase (with 
Herwerden) to epic or elegy. The author 
of the quotation was probably speaking 
not of a man, but of a race-horse. By 
applying the phrase (of course in a meta- 
phorical sense) to his bridegrooms, Plato 
contrives again to suggest the now familiar 
analogy of a ‘ breeding-stud of horses and 
mares’: see on 460 C. The comparison 
gains in realism and point, if it was the 
custom of antiquity, as it is now, to bring 
a first-rate racer to the stud (immopdphiov, 
immorpodpetov) when he ceased torun. This 
is probable in itself, and supported to some 
extent by a comparison of Plut. Zyc. 15. 
12 trmous bd Tois Kparioros TOV dxXeElwy 
BiBdfover, xapire meiGovres TN picO@ Tovs 
kuplous with Virg. Georg. 3. 209—2II. 


Just so Plato will not allow his guardians 
to marry until the fever in the blood has 
somewhat cooled: cf. Laws 775 B—776B 
and J. B. Mayor in CZ Rev. X p. 111. 
Stallbaum was the first to detect the 
poetical quotation. J. and C., though 
translating by ‘‘ his swiftest prime of run- 
ning,” follow Schleiermacher in under- 
standing the phrase literally; but we may 
fairly doubt if Greek runners had passed 
their prime at 25, and, even if they had, 
*‘non hic erat tali designationi locus, nisi 
forte ob id ipsum, quod cursui minus 
idonei forent, ad nuptias idoneos visos 
credimus” (Schneider). aap7 means ‘ let 
go by,’ “‘hinter sich hat” (Schneider) : cf. 
such expressions as mapiévac kaipdv (II 
370 Bal.), vixra wéonv mapévres (Hat. vill 
g), and especially Soph. O. C. 1230 tr’ 
av 70 véov mapy ‘when he hath seen youth 
go by’ (Jebb), and Bacchylides 3. 88 ed. 
Kenyon dvdpi & [ov O]éucs rodvdv rap ]lévra 
|yfpas Odd[ealy abris dyKoulooa | 7Bar. 
461A 4 dvAd@y. ‘Si non latuerit 
foetus praeter legem susceptus, ne in lucem 
uidem edetur, sed antea opprimetur” 
(Schneider). Cf. c below. 

5 yevvyoerar = ‘will be produced’ 
must, if right, refer to birth (‘‘hervorkom- 
men wird’? Schneider), otherwise gus is 
superfluous. Bekker and others are 
possibly right in reading yevjoerae with 
1g, and some other Mss: cf. Hdt. v1 69, 
where Stein prints yeyevnuévos in place 
of yeyevynuévos. See Lutrod. § 5. 

gis ds. See cr. m. and Lntrod. § 5. 

7 e€ dhedtpov «tr. Cf. IV 424 A 2. 
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{ bd N a wv / / 
yiyverOat,! GX vad oKoToU peta Sens aKpaTtelias yeyovws. B 


"OpOas, bn. ‘O adros Sé x’, elzrov, vopuos, éav Tis TeV ETL 
yevvdvT@v ju cuvép€avtos cpyovtos amtntat Tav év HALKIC 
yuvackav' vd0ov yap Kal dvéyyvov Kal dviepov dyjcouev avTov 
maida Th moder Kabiotava. "OpOotara, épn. “Orav 8&é 8%, 
oiwat, al Te yuvatxes kal of dvdpes Tod yevvay éxBaoe THY 1)ALKiav, 
abyncopev tov édevGépovs ators ovyyiyverOar 6 dv ebédwor, 
mrnv Ovyatpi Kai! untpt Kat Tals THY Ovyatépwrv Tact Kal Tals 
advo pntpos, Kal yuvaixas ad rv vet Kai TaTpl Kal Tois TOUT@Y 
lg TO KAT@ Kal él TO avo, Kal TadTa y Hon TavTa SiaKEeNEeVoa- 
pevor TpoOvpeicbar pariota pev pnd eis has expépew KUnua 
unde &v, éav yevntar, éav S€ te Braonta, ottTw TiWWévar, Ws ovK 


14. dadjnoouey Eusebius (Pracp. Ev. XIII 19. 
bende év Cobet: 


P: 941): Pjoowey codd. 1g. 
notavit A?: pndev ILZ g. 


18) et Theodoretus (Zherap. 1x 
undé y’ & A}, sed é et y punctis 


4618 8 wo oxétov. Cf. (with J. 
and C.) oxérios= ‘an unlawful child.’ 

yeyovws =‘ produced,’ ‘a product of,’ 
is cancelled by Hartman; but vs is too 
far away, and yiyverOat (‘to be produced’) 
is sufficiently accurate: cf. yévyrat in 
461 C. 

Ir avéyyvov: ‘unauthorised,’ because 
the child of an irregular union. An 
avéyyvos yduos is a marriage without an 
éyyvn or contract between the parents of 
the betrothing parties (Blitimner Przvatalt. 
Pp. 262 7. 2). 

14 @. % is read by #, Vind. E and 
Beaches (Praep. Ev. X11 19. 18); but 
avrovs includes both sexes, and in such 
cases the masculine is preferred to the 
feminine. Hartman strangely thinks @ 
neuter. 

15 @Ovyarpl «td. The cases enu- 
merated are all in the direct line, and 
nothing is said forbidding unions between 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters.’ See however 
461 E 7. Greek law permitted the mar- 
riage of uncles with nieces, aunts with 
nephews, and even half-brothers and half- 
sisters, provided they were not éuouyrproe 
(Becker’s Charicles E. T. p. 478, with 
the passages there cited). Some of Plato’s 
contemporaries, notably the Cynics, enter- 
tained peculiarly revolting views on this 
subject, and the question was frequently 
agitated in his time: see Diimmler Proleg. 
zu Pl. St. pp. 52 ff. The Stoics agreed 
with the Cynics: see the authorities cited 


in Henkel Stud. zur Geschichte d. Gr. 
Lehre vont Staat p. 30. 

461¢ 17 Kkaltatra y’ 78yKTA.: ‘and 
all this only after we have exhorted them’ 
etc. #6 goes with d¢joouer (or the like) 
understood after mavra. J. and C. wrongly 
connect rdvra with mpodupetcba (‘to use 
all diligence’). The-voice should pause a 
little before duakeNevodmevor. 

18 pd? els as Ktr.: we tn lucem 
quidem efferre. Much less shall we per- 
mit it to live if born: see App. IV. pmdé 
prepares the way for édv dé Te Bidonrac 
«TX. Hartman strangely prefers uw, ‘cum 
post wddwora coniunctio pydé prorsus 


frigeat.” But wdduocra pév is, of course, 
‘if possible.’ 
19 pdt &v. See cr. 2. pumdé ¥ & 


occurs in a few inferior Mss besides A, 
and is read by Baiter and others, but we 
do not find ye thus interposed between 
ovd€é (undé) and ets. 

yévyta. KTA. yévnrat sc. KUnua. Bud 
onrat means ‘force its way’ sc. els TO pus 
(J. and C.). The extreme emphasis 
shews what importance Plato attached 
to this provision. The procuring of 
abortion, though perhaps in certain cases 
punishable by law (Meier and Schoémann 
Att. Process p. 381), was in practice 
common enough: see Bliimner Prevatalt. 
p- 76. 
(740 D). The general Greek sentiment 
on this matter is fairly represented by 
Aristotle when he says (Po/. H 16. 1335. 


Plato permits it also in the Zaws. 


C 


— 
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Kai radra pév y, ébn, petpias 20 

D Aéyetas' cratépas Sé kal Ouyatépas Kai & viv 8 érexyes, | rds 
Siayvocovtar adrApnrov; Ovdapuds, jv & eyo: adrdN ad’ Hs av 
NEepas TUS aVTOV VUphios yévnTaL, weT exelynv SexaT@ VL Kal 
EBdoum 6) & dv yévntat Exyova, TadTa TdvTa TpocepEl TA peVv 


” fol a 
ovens Tpopns TO ToLOVTO. 


BA Cr ee \ NN VA / \ 2 lal > a / \ 
appeva vets, Ta O€ Onrea Ovyatépas, Kal éxeiva éxeivoy Tratépa, Kal 25 
; . \ bs a oe 9 
ovtw $n Ta ToOVTwY Exyova Taldwy Traibas, Kal éxeiva ad éxelvous 
, ‘ “ a e 
TanTTovs TE Kai THOAS, Ta O Ev ExEive TO XPOVM yEeyovoTa, év at 
/ \ e / ,’ lal , ee > a \ >? v i 

PNTEpES Kal Of TaTépes avTOV éyévvar, AdeAhds TE Kal AdEA Hots, 

ef a fal \ / > va \ 7 
E ate, 0 viv 81 Edéyomuev, AAAjAOYV fu) ATTETOaL* AdeAXdovs dé Kal 


25. éxelvov A®IL: éxelvay Al. 


26. 


éxetva Rg: éxeivou All. 


22 ff.) wploOar yap Se? ris Texvorouas TO 
wARGos. éav dé Tiot ylynTrac mapa Tatra 
ovvdvacbévTwr, mplv alobnow eyyevéobar 
kal fwnv, éeumoretoOa det ryv duBAwou’ 
TO yap dovov Kal Td ph Siwpicuévoy TH 
aicOnoe Kal To hv ora. 

TWévar KTA.: ‘so deal with them.’ 
7TiWévac is more delicate than éxridéva, 
which was read betore Bekker, although 
it has no Ms authority. Herwerden sug- 
gests that 7.0évac means Odrrew (as in 
469 A), but Plato expresses himself with 
more refinement. rpopfs does not mean, 
as some are fain to believe, merely the 
educational system reserved for the guar- 
dians: see on 459 E and App. IV. 

21 matépas ktA.: ‘how will they dis- 
tinguish one another’s fathers’ etc.? The 
Aristophanic parallel is here very close: 
Ilés ofv otrw fdvTwv judy rods avTod 
maidas éxaoros | éorae duvards diayeyvw- 
okew ; Th 6é det; rarépas yup dravras | Tovs 
mpeoBurépovs avr&v elvar roto. xpdvo.ow 
vouwovow (Hecl. 635—637). The question 
touches an obvious difficulty in any system 
of the community of children; but, as 
a link in the chain of evidence connect- 
ing the Zeclesiazusae and the Republic, 
the parallel deserves to carry weight, 
although it has sometimes been pressed 
too far. See on the one hand Teichmiiller 
Lit. Fehd. 1 pp. 18—19 and Chiappelli 
Riv. di Filolog. XI p. 213, and on the 
other Zeller* 11 1. p. 551 2. 2. Cf. also 
App. I. ; 

461D 23 Sexdtw xtd.: ‘in the tenth 
month and also in the seventh month.’ 
6% (as J. and C. remark) draws attention 
to the more exceptional case: cf. 11 367 C 
m. The Greek cannot, I think, be taken 
as an inexact way of saying ‘‘ from seven 


to ten months after” (J. and C.). In 
point of fact the majority of ancient writers 
on the subject denied that children were 
ever born in the eighth month of preg- 
nancy: see Gellius Woct. A7t. 111 16 and 
Censorinus de die natali 7. 2. 

28 éyévywv: ‘were engaged in be- 
getting children’: cf. 460 E, and 461 B 
(rev ert yervevrwv). Richards has 
pointed out (CZ. Rev. Iv p. 7) that the 
imperfect refers ‘‘to the whole time of life 
during which father and mother were 
allowed, if the lot fell upon them, to take 
part inthe regular unions.” Cf. 72m. 18 D 
voutotor dé rdvTes mavras avTovs dpuorevels, 
addedpas uev Kal ddeApods Soourep dy THS 
Tpetwovons éevTos HnAtKias ylyywrra. 
Jowett’s version—‘‘ all who were begotten 
at the time when their fathers and mothers 
came together ’’—mistakes both év and 
éyévvwy. Schneider translates the passage 
correctly. 

29 wote—amrer Oar. I agree with 
Richards in understanding this of the 
“irregular unions which were last men- 
tioned”’ (461 Cc). But in spite of the 
explicit reference in 6 viv dn édéyouer, 
Plato has not as yet forbidden such unions 
between ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’: see 
461°C x. The discrepancy is hard to 
explain, especially as the list in 461 C 
seems intended to be exhaustive. The 
effect of the prohibition (owing to the 
meaning now given to ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’) would be greatly to restrict, but 
not to abolish, unauthorised liaisons. 

4615 29 ddeddods KTA. refers only 
to State-marriages, as 0 kAjjpos shews, 
Without this exemption Plato’s proposals 
would (according to Richards l.c.) ‘“‘have 
rendered all unions whatever practically 
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30 adeAdas Swcer 0 vopos cuvoLKeiv, Eav 6 KAHpOS TavTn Evwriaty 


35 


kal » Uv0ia mpocavaipn. “OpOorara, 7 8 8s. 

X. ‘H pév 8) xowovia, 6 Travewv, attn te Kal tovavTn 
yuvakov te Kal Taidwv Tois PiAaki cor Tis ToAEwS: ws OE 
Erropévn TE TH GAN TodTEla Kal waxp@® Bedtiotn, Set 51) TO pera 
todto BeBawwoac0ai Tapa Tod AOyou. 1) Tas Tormpmev; | OUTH 
vy Aia, 4 & bs. °Ap’ odv ovy nde apyn THs oporoylas, épécOae 
Has avTovs, TL TOTE TO péyLaTOV ayabov éyomer eitreiv Eis TONEWS 


& a fe \ 
‘KaTacKeuny, ov det croyatopevov Tov vomobéTny TiOévat Tovs 


, \ / / y: S nf we 4] Ss a la yy 
vomous, Kal Ti wéyloTov Kakov, Elta éeTLcKéypacOaL, apa & viv On 
lal >’ fal lal Vi a \ an 

dinrOopev eis ev TO TOV ayaGod ixvos Huiv apporte, TO O€ Tod 


n p) a 
KAKOV AVAPLOOTEL ; 


33: 
Bedriorn IL: éropévy—Berriorn A. 


Ilavtwy pariota, edn. 


ws dé ig: woe (sic) A, eraso super 


"Eyouev ody TL 


® accentu: wde II. 34. émouevy— 


impossible.” Surely not; although they 
would have unduly favoured the ryAv-yeros 
mais. A son, for example, who is born 
when his mother is 21 and his father 26, 
cannot marry till he is 49, because he is 
29 before his bride can possibly be born, 
and she cannot marry under 20; whereas 
a son, whose father is 54 and mother 39 
when he is born, can marry a girl only 
one year younger than himself, because 
his father and mother retire at 55 and 4o 
respectively. Did Plato intend the sons 
of elderly couples to marry young, and 
those of young couples to marry late? 
Such an inference is unlikely, although 
it is the logical outcome of his theories. 
In any case Plato did well to introduce 
a saving clause. The kouwds Kd7ipos, 
obedient to the archons, would couple 
‘brothers’ and ‘sisters,’ whenever it 
seemed desirable in the interests of the 
State, so long as they were not really 
blood-relations. (This the archons of 
course would know.) Apollo’s priestess 
would platonize. We must suppose that 
her assent is given in advance, and once 
for all (although mpogavapy is present 
and follows éuumimry), unless she had an 
accredited representative on the spot, 
which there is nothing to indicate. On 
Plato’s attitude to Apollo see Iv 427 C z. 

461rE—4648 Let us now endeavour 
to shew that community of wives and 
children is best, and in agreement with 
the general plan of our constitution. That 
zt is the best policy Plato proves as follows. 
A legislator should above all things aim 


at maintaining unity within his city, 


The most effective instrument for this 
purpose is community of pleasure and 
pain. As in an individual man, the 
sufferings of a single member affect the 
whole, so also in a well-governed city, the 
joys and sorrows of every citizen are 
shared by all. It wt easy to shew that 
our ideal city fulfils this condition in 
a unique degree, both by means of its other 
institutions, and more especially through 
the community of wives and children. 

461E 34 émopévn—todttela, This 
topic was not specified in the original 
distribution of the subject (458 B), but it 
is closely connected with ws paxp@ Ber- 
tiorn. Plato does not deal with it till 
464 B. 

35 PeBarscacarKTrA. Hirschig can- 
celled mapa rod déyou: but cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Gorg. 489 A iva—BeBarbowpar 
Hon mapa cov. ‘The argument’ is per- 
sonified, as often. 

462 A 5 dpa. <e> dpa was 
suggested by Dobree; but cf. (with 
Stallbaum) Gorg. 475 B mp@tov péev dh 
oKxepwpeba, &pa—vmepBddrec kT. The 
exact translation is ‘to enquire, Do the 
institutions we have described’ etc. 

7 exopev otv Krd. Cf. Iv 422 E 
ordovs was the greatest evil which a Greek 
city had to fear, and Athens had suffered 
from it grievously. Now individualism 
was the peculiar pride and glory of the 


462 


Athenian State (Thuc. 11 37), so that we ~ 


need not wonder if Plato traced ordous 
to individualism, and rushed to the 
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a \ t NO a eae EN > \ a a 
B petfov xaxov monet 1) éxeivo, 6 dv avtny SiacTa Kal troun | Todas 


>? \ a Xx a > \ a «A 5) lal A 
avTt plas; 4 petfov ayaov tod 0 dv Evvdi te Kai Troup piav; 


Ovn éxoper. 


5) a c \ a vm 
Ovkobdv 7 pév 7dovns TE Kal AVTNS KoLVwria Evvdel, 


oe e/ U / e cal lal fal fe 
OTaV O TL MadtoTa TAVTES Ol TTOALTAL TOV auToV YLUYVYOMEVWY) TE Kal 


> ue , , \ A 
ATOXAVMEVOV TAPATANTIWS Yalpwot Kal AUTTOVTAL ; 


llavratract 


\ i wv ¢ , a 
pev ovv, pn. “H 5€ ye tTaév TovovTwy idiwous Svadver, Stay of ev 


a e \ a; an a 
meptanyets, ot O€ TepLyapels yiyvwvTa émt Tois avTOts TAaOHuWact 


a / 4 a an 
C! Tihs wodews Te Kal TOY év TH TONE; 


Tivé200;% 


5 ’ 
Ap ovv éx 


an \ / an 
TOVOE TO TOLOvdE yiryveTat, Stay pH apa POéyywvTas ev TH TOE TA 


/ Sih, / $ SN iN b aA 
TOLAE PHpata, TO TE Ewov Kal TO OVK E“ov; Kal TEpl TOD aAXOTPLOV 


\ Veh 
KaTQa TavTa; 


Kody pev odv. 


9. swdn Bg: 


? i. \ a 
Ep jreve 89 wore mrelotou éml 


fuvdet ATI. 


opposite extreme. Cf. Krohn 7%. Fy. 
p- 4, Pohlmann Gesch. d. ant. Komiu- 
nismus etc. pp. 146—184, and see on 
II 369 A. 

462 B g oy plav. J. and C. 
assert that Plato ‘“‘has no idea of a unity 
of opposites or differences—ré ayritour 
cunpépov,” and Aristotle argues to the 
same effect in Pol. B 2. 12617 22 ff. But 
it is in fact on sucha unity that the entire 
fabric of Plato’s city rests: see IV 423 D7., 
and cf. also 432 A, 443 D. The perfect 
city is a éy with three zoA\d—rulers, 
auxiliaries, farmers and artisans, or, if 
rulers and auxiliaries are classed together 
as guardians, then with two. Plato’s 
object throughout this episode is to keep 
the whole city ‘one’ by preventing one 
of its constituent factors, viz. the guard- 
ians, from becoming ‘many.’ If the 
guardians are united—so he holds—no 
danger to the city’s unity need be appre- 
hended from the others (465 8). With 
the sentiment generally cf. Ar. ccd. 
594 and 674 (ulay olknoly pyue movjoew 
cupphiac’ eis év dmavra | wore Badlfew 
els a\AjXous). See also on 463 E and 
App. I. 

13 ot pev—tys modews. As when 
a national disaster is made the occasion 
of a party victory. Plato may be think- 
ing of scenes which he had witnessed 
in his native city. Bosanquet cites an 
excellent illustration from Dem. de Cor. 
217. 

; hea Cc 17 Kal—ratrd: i.e. bray pi) 
apa pbéyywvrar—ré re adrédrprov Kal 7d 
ovx adérptov. Hartman ejects Kal srepl 
70d dddorpiov as a ‘‘futile interpreta- 


Avnbe 


mentum” on 76 ovx éudv. There is 
nothing to prove that xal—ravrd was 
read by Aristotle (Pol. B 3. 1261» 18), 
Plutarch (140 D, 484 B, 767 D), Iam- 
blichus (de vita Pythag. 167) or Proclus (27 
remp. ed. Kroll 1 pp. 78. 28, 365. 11), 
though Iamblichus uses the word a\Nérprov 
instead of Plato’s ovx éuév. But as none 
of these authors pretends to be quoting 
Plato’s ipsissema verba, the omission 
proves nothing. Although the words 
add nothing to the sense, they approach 
the matter from another point of view, and 
are in my judgment certainly genuine. 

18 évqtweKtTd. ‘Thus in whatever 
city the largest number of men agree in 
applying these expressions, ‘‘ mine” and 
“not mine,” to the same thing,’ etc. 
Tovro agrees with the nearest of the two 
objects, viz. 7d éuédv. For the use of ést 
cf. Parm. 147 D. The reading émi 7d 
avrdé—see cr, m.—is as old as lam- 
blichus: see the passage referred to above, 
where Iamblichus has él 76 avrd 70 
éuov pbéyyerOa kal 7d dddOTprov. It is 
retained by the majority of editors; but 
no other instance of Aéyew émi 7 has yet 
been adduced, and the expression is 
certainly very strange. épetv dvoua 
émt te (Soph. 237 C, D: cf. also Zim. 
37 E), of which Schneider reminds us, is 
a different thing from Aéyerv dvoua éml 
7. Various emendations have been pro- 
posed. The choice seems to me to lie 
between émi 7@ av’r@ and éml rob adrod. 
The latter emendation—which I once 
adopted—_was (as I learn from Schneider) 
proposed by Kiister instead of émi 76 
avré in Jamblichus: cf. womep émt rod 
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r lal a \ ? \ \S \ > ? / 
T® QUT® KATA TaUTA TODTO NéyoUTL TO E“oV Kal TO OUK Mor, 


La 7 \ ’ us Raa 
altn dpiota Svorxetrar; LlodAv ye. Kai hris 6) éyyttata évos 
’ , ” e oe Coa , t a na 
avépwrou éye.; olov Tay Tov nuav OadKTVAOS Tov TANYH, TATA 

n t / 2) / 
2) KOWWVLA 7) KATA TO TOMA TPOS THY WuyNnY, TeTAYMEVN ELS Lav 
| a bY a » \ a WA 
ovvtakw thy TOU dpyovtos év avTH, ja0eTO TE Kal TATA apa 
, o / \ , € 
Evyndrynoev pépovs Tovycavtos 6A, Kal oUTw by éyomev, OTL O 
lal A e lal na lal 
avOpwmos Tov SakTuAOV adyel* Kat TEept GAXOU OTOVOvY THY TOU 


, e , na , \ 
avOpwrov 0 av’Tos NOyos,-TEepi TE AUTNS TrOVODYTOS MépoUS Kal 


19. 7@ a’r@ Wyttenbach: 76 a’rd AE: 
22. TeTayuevn & 


Komedy—rTavra om. 
rerauevn Allg. 


Il g. 


daxTbAou édéyouev VII 524 E (‘in the case 
of the finger’) al. Although the genitive 
may be right, the dative now seems to: 
me slightly more natural and easy. Hart- 
man ejects éri 7d avré altogether, but 
there is no occasion for the knife. Cf. 
IV 43682. For the error see /ntrod. 
§ 5. 

20 Kal HTts 84 KTA. 47 is illative, 
and xat ‘also.’ kal—éxe. (sc. dpiora 
Stovcetrat) is certainly interrogative, as 
Schneider pointed out: see in D below 
Todro 8 épwrds. Plato recurs to his 
favourite analogy between man and the 
State: cf. 11 368 E f. zz. 

21 otoy Otay «tA. Poschenrieder 
(Die Pl. Dial. in threm Verhaltnisse zu 
ad. Hippokratischen Schr. p. 67) cites 
a remarkable parallel from the author 
of the treatise de locts in homine (Littré 
VI p. 278 c. 1) el Tus BobAeT ar TOD gwuaTos 


admodkaBwy pépos Kak@s movéew Td cuiKpo- 


TaTov, wav TO cOua alcOnoerae TH Tetow, 
oxoln dv ris 7, did T6de, OTe TOO cwmaTos 
TO opixpbtatov mavra exe, Soamep Kal Td 
uéyiorov* Totro 6° Omotov dy tis abn 
Emavaéeper mpos Th dnoebvlny éxaorov 
apos Thy éwurod, dv Te Kakov, Hv TE dy adv 
Q Kal 6d radra Kal adyéet Kal Hoeras t ord 
ZOveos Too optkpordrouv To Gua, bre ev TH 
OuiKpoTaT@ mwavT’ éve TA pépen Kal TavTa 
éeravahépovot és TA TPoY abrav ExaoTa Kal 
Suayyé\Nover wavTa. The ‘sympathy’ of 
the different parts of the human body was 
a Hippocratean tenet (Euumrabéa mavra 
de alimento 1X c. 23 Littré). Cf. Shake- 
speare Othello 111 4. 146—148, ‘‘ For let 
our finger ache, and it indues Our other 
healthful members ev’n to that sense Of 
pain.” Plato goes farther, and represents 
the partnership as extending also to the 
soul: see next note. 


Tac 1 Kotvwvla KTA.: ‘the entire 


partnership pervading the body with the 
soul, organized into a single composite 
organization, viz. that of the ruling power 
in the partnership’ etc. Plato’s language 
is precise, but difficult. 
as defining the kowwvia. kata Td oGya is 
written rather than tod owuaros, because 


the partnership is not only a partnership. 


of body with soul, but also a partnership 
of the different parts of body with one 
another. rerayuévn—see c7.2. and App. V 


—appears to suit oyraécts better than. 


rerauévn. A otyrak&is.is the ordered 
combination of two or more elements: 
cf Zim. 24 C and Laws go3 D puxy 
ouvreTaypervn owuart. The words Tov 
Gpxovros define the ovvraéis; although 
neuter in gender, they really refer, not 
to the soul, but to the whole cvtvrakus 
or atvodov, i.e. 6 dvOpwros. It is 6 av- 
Opwros who rules in the partnership, 
although he is himself a partner only in 
the sense in which the whole is partner 
with its parts. The expression 6 dv- 
Opwmos Tov daxruNoy adver is thus seen 
to be as exact as possible. The confusion 
between rerayuévos and rerapévos is easy: 
ouvrerauévws, for example, and ourre- 
Tayuévws are often confused in Mss: see 
Ast’s Lex. Plat. s.v. Evyterauévws and my 
edition of the Apology p. 127. Cf. also 
infra 474 A 72. 

23. év avryq: i.e. &v TH Kowwrla (so 
also Schneider), not (as Stallbaum) év 77 
yuxt. Plato means that every single 
man (€vds dvOpwmrov above) is a single 
organized whole—a partnership in which 
the whole is partner with, and rules, the 
parts. See also App. V. 

. 462D 23 qoerd—EvyyAyyoev : ‘mo- 
mentary’ aorists : cf. Zheaet. 156 E. 

25 dddov otrovotv: sc. besides the 

finger. 
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iets A ee iy ¢ 2» \ , A K a 
Tept noovns paifovtos. “O avtos yap, ébn: Kai todo } Epwras, 


TAN a > , ¢€ / a 
TOU ToLoUTOU eyyUTATAa 1 apioTa TrONLTEVOMEVN TrOALS olKEl. “Evos 


§ , > i a a ¢ a re \ Xx \ e 
Ny, Obat, TaOXOVTOS TOV TONLT@Y OTLOVY 1) aya0ov 1 KQKOV 1 


, / / f / lol 43 w 
E tovavtn rods padiota | te pyoer éavThs eivar TO. TaoYoV. Kal, 30 


B 


‘ 


DY 


eVVO[LOV. 


n ovvncOnoetar dtraca 1) EvAAUTHGETAL. 


"Avaykn, bn, tHhv ye 


es X “ b) , tn, 
XI. “Opa av ein, jv & eyo, éraviévar nuiv eri thy jpetéparv 


, \ \ an t € , na ) che Pa > oe 
TONY, KAL TA TOV NOYOU OMONOYNMATA OKOTEW EV AUTH, EL AUTN 
4 > Yj / yf lal lal / » 
MadicT eXEL, E’TE Kal AN TLS MAdAOV.. OvKodv yxpy, Edn. 35 
We io ” he \ lal / " a 
463 Tt obv; ore pév | mov Kal €v Tais ANAS TONETLY ApxoVTés TE 


\ ld ” \ \ ’ , lal vv 
Kal Onpos, éote 5€ Kal ev avTH; "Kote. 
Iles 8 ob}; “Ada Tpos TH TOXITAS 


oUTOL GAANAOUS TpogEpodat ; 


Parkin Sy va] + an \ + / 
TL O €v Tals AAAaLS OHwos TOUS ApYovTas TpocaryopeEver ; 


Tlovitas wév 69 tavtes 


"Ev pev 


a a t > \ a D oeX 7 
Tal ToNNats deomroras, €V bé TALS Snpmoxpatoupévars aUTO TOVVOLAa 


TOUTO, apxovras. 
Tl TOVS apyovtas pyaw elvac; 


34° 


Td S € ba lal (4 ‘ én 5 NY n / 
i 8 o év TH nuetéepa Shuos; mpos TO TodTAS 
Leorhpas | ré Kal émuixovpous, én. 


airy g: avry AILZ. 


28 évos 8y KTA. We may compare 
the Stoic doctrine ‘‘incommoda autem 
et commoda (ita enim evxpyorjmara et 
dvoxpnothywara appello) communia (sc. 
inter sapientes) esse voluerunt”’ (see 
Cicero de Fin. 111 69, and Madvig’s 
note). Not a few of Plato’s regulations 
in Book v foreshadow the communistic 
theories of Stoicism: see Dyroff Z¢Azk 
d, alten Stoa pp. 211 f., 226—231. Plato 
however contrives to make his com- 
munism live; whereas the Stoics seldom 
did. 

462E 34 avtyn. Seecr.2. Schneider 
says avr? is “ea potissimum,” referring 
to VII 5168, where however we should 
(I believe) read ofros. See note ad loc. 
Here atirn is required by the contrast 
with etre kal dAAn Tis waANov. For the 
error cf. VIII 552 A, where g and several 
MSs wrongly read att. See also /rtrod. 
§ 5. 

6 értt. For the syntax see on 
Ir 363 A. éore is a privileged verb in 
Attic prose: cf. Kiihner Gr. Gr. 0 p. 61. 

463 A 5 Seomdtas. Demosthenes 
remarks that the subjects in an oligarchy 
are ‘cowards and slaves’ (avavdpo. kat 
dota). See tw Timocr. 75 and Whibley 
Gk. Oligarchies p. 143. 

6 Rirorren Plato is thinking of 


the Athenian Archons. The object of 
this chapter, which seems at first sight 
somewhat loosely constructed, is to prove 
that cuyrdea prevails to a unique extent 
in the Platonic city. The appellations 
cwrTHpes and émlxovpo, on the one hand, 
and pucOodéra: and rpodets on the other, 
involve a greater degree of interdepend- 
ence than is expressed by the correspond- 
ing names in other cities. The archons 
too are more than fellow-rulers: they are 
fellow-guardians, their official designation 
among one another serving continually 
to remind them of their duty to the lower 
classes. Among themselves they use the 
terms of family relationship, and with 
these their actions correspond. Thus the 
distinction between mzeum and tuum is 
more nearly obliterated than in any other 
city. Everything is mem. 

463 B 7 émxKovpovs. The official 
designation of the second order is applied 
by the people to the ruling class as a 
whole. They are expected to look upon 
the émixoupo as ‘helpers of the people’ 
rather than as the rulers’ auxiliaries, al- 
though it is the latter function which 
gave them their name (III 414 B). This 
is clear from owripds Te kal émxovpous, 
both of which epithets are suggestive 
of protecting deities. See also on 464 B. 
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A N / € +) wt 
Ti & obtou tov Shor; MucOodoras te nat tpopéas. Oi 8 &v 
ci . \ / + / ’ . 
tais dAdaus apyovtes Tovs Sypous; Aovarous, pn. Ti 8 oF 
/ / ) € € / 
dpyovres aAAndous; Huvapyovtas, épn. Ti & of muérepor; 
a A 9 t a 2 a ” 
Euudvraxas. “Eyess ody eirrety tay apxovtwy Tay ev Tats AdraLs 
lal a) , Ni \ e 
Torco el Tis TLva exEL TpocELTEtY T@Y EvYapYoVTwWY TOV MEV WS 
a , n \ \ 
oikelov, TOV © ws addOTpLOV; Kat qodXovs ye. Ovxoty Tov pev 
lal n / , MK > / c > 
oikelov @s éavTOD vowiler Te Kal Aéyer, | TOV BS adrXOTPLOV WS OVX C 
éautod; Otro. Ti d€ of mapa coi drdaxes; of batts avTov 
” xX a / / NON lal ig > / 
éyou Av ToHv Evxppvrakov vouicat Tiva 7 TWpocerTrety WS ANXOTPLOD ; 
A 4 \ / EN 2 id x > AW EX 
Ovdsanos, bn: tavti yap, @ av éevtvyxdvy TUS, 7) Os AdEAPO 1) WS 
>) Na A ae. Ny TG NSN Gs ANTE Vk / Ny ee 
adeAoH 7) @S TaTpL i) ws NTpL f Vel 7) Ovyatpl 7 TOVTwWY ExyoVOLS 
nN , ANS / 1 > ir siaaey, , 
 Tpoyovows vouter éevtvyyavew. Kddrgota, nv 8 eyo, éyeLs: 
/ ? ” A a a lal 
Grn’ étt Kal TOE ei7ré* TOTEPOY aUTols TA GvOMaTA poVvoOY olKEla 
\ / 
vomobeTnaes, 7) Kal Tas Tpakers Tdcas | KaTA TA OvomaTa TpadTTEV, D 
/ la / a 
mTepl Te TOS TaTEépas, boa vopos TrEpt TaTépas aidods TE Trépt Kal 
n , a a t / ? 
Knoemovias Kal TOD UmnKooy Setyv eivat TOV yovéwY, 7) NTE TpPOS 
a ss ’ a Yj 9 ¢/ . 
Gedy pnte mpcs avOporrwyv avT@ dpevoy Ecec0at, ws ovTE dota 
” , Z; ” Sar Sf 3 BN c Re y 
ovTe SiKkala TPaTTOVTOS av, EL GANa TPaTTOL  TAVTA; avTat cot 
A »- a ? e / a al ig r > \ \ 
) GdXat Ppa €E atdvt@v TOV TodToOV buvnocovaty evOds TeEpi 
fal / a \ > a 
Ta TOV Talowy OTA Kal TEpl TaTépwr, OVS av aUTois TLS aTTOdNVN, 
\ A yf a » lal 
Kai Tept TOV Grdwv Evyyevav; | Adrat, pn: yerotov yap av ein, B 
yf ? lal ? , fal 
ei dvev Epywr oixela ovopata Sia THV cTOMATwY moVOY POéyyowTo. 
rn la fal 
Hlacayv dpa Todkewv padiota év avtn Evxpdwvicovew évos Twos 7 
ED 7) KAK@S TPATTOVTOS 6 Viv bi ENéyowev TO Pha, TO OTL TO Emov | 


Ir. tev év g: év AIIR. 


463cC 17 Tavtl yap—éytvyxdvev. have a change of construction, and kal 
A slight exaggeration: see 461 D, Ezz.  mepl marépwy—xal mepl t&v &ddwv Evy- : 
Cf. Hdt. Iv 104 émlxowov 6é rev yuvarxev —-yevv (line 27). Cf. 11373 Bu. #=‘alio- 


Tiy migw moedvTar (ol ’AyaOupoo), va  quin,’ as often after a verb of obligation , 
kaclyynrol re dddAjdwy Ewor kal oixjtor (here detv): cf. VI 489 E, 503 A. 
édvres mavtes pyre POdvw pre exOe VOP.OS : Sc. dor. mpdrrew. ‘ 
Xpéwvrar és ddAAHAovs and ib. 180 ad fin. 24 avT®: though avrofs in Cc: cf. I 5 
Similar motives for domestic communism 347 A 7. 


are mentioned by Diod. Sic. 11 58. See 26 gypat. See on 11 415 D. Phun 
also, for other traces, whether real or isthe half-personified vox popult, vox Det: 
legendary, of community of wives and cf. Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. p. 165. 
children in antiquity Xanthus 47. 28, It is the quasi-personification of Pjuac 
Ephorus /y. 76 and Theopompus #7. 222 which accounts for the active buryjcovow 
(in Miller 7vag. Hist. Gr. Vol. 1), to- (‘will sing in the ears of’ etc.): cf. 1x 
gether with Arist. Po/. B 3. 12624 19. 573 A mepl atrov BouBotca. 
463 D 22 ‘epl te KTA. Te is dva- 463 E 31 6—Pfrpa is the object of, 
xdovdov: we should expect kat epi rods — EupePwvjoovow (Schneider), just as in IV 
ddous Evyyevets to follow. Instead, we 432A ravrév depends upon éuvddovras. 
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Ovxodv 
464 peta | tovtov Tod SoypaTos Te Kal pnuatos paper Evvaxonrovbeiy 
Tas Te ndovas Kat Tas NUTas KowH; Kal dp0ds ye &paper. 
Otveobdy pariota Tod avtod Kolvwvncovow iiv of TwoditaL, d Sy 


5 , Noo \ 9=y A 3 
€U TPATTEL, 7) OTL TO Ewov KaKws. “AdnOéctata, 7 & bs. 


b x > ih 4 \ a 

ELOY OVOMATOVELY, TOUTOV O€ KOLYwWVOUYTES OUTW 517) AVITNS TE Kal 
€ iol U / 5 

nOoovns wadiota Koweviay EEovow; lord ye. “Ap” ody tovTwr 


> , x lol wv U A A 
alTla TPOS TH AAAN KATACTAGEL 7 TOV YyUVALKaV TE Kal TAaidwY 


kowevia Tois dvrakiv; TlorAd pév ody pddsota, &dbn. 
B XII. “AdXa pnv péyiotov ye | woder adTO wpodroynoapev 


5) r > , 5 
ayabov, amealovtes eb oixoupévny TOW GwpaTL TpPOS [Epos 


e lal , lal ¢ an 9: » 
avTov AUVTNS TE TépL Kat HOoVAS ws éyet. Kal op0as y’, épn, 


@MONYHTALEV. 


4h fal / Ba > 0 lal lal / > / 3 lal 
ov MhEeyliaoTOU apa ayavou 77 TONEL ALTLA n fA 


fe € ’ lal A 7 n 
TEPAVTAL  KOWWwWVIa TOIS emiKOVpOLS TOY TE Traibwy Kal TOV 


Aristotle’s criticism deserves to be quoted 
(Pol. B 3. 12622 1 ff.) otrws xaoros ‘éuds’ 
Néyee Tov e0 mpadtrovra T&y TodtTwY 7 
Kakws, dmdaros Tuyxdver Tov apiOudr wr, 
oiov ‘éuds 7 Tov detvos,’ ToUTov Tov Tpdrov 
Néywr kad’ Exacrov Tov xiNlwy, | dowy 7 
mons éotl, Kal TovTO dicTdfwy* ddndov yap 
@ suwvéBn yerécOar Téxvov } owOhvar yevd- 
wevov. There is a far deeper truth in 
Plato’s saying than in Aristotle’s animad- 
versions thereupon, and ‘‘das schone 
Wort, dass alle dasselbe mein nennen 
sollen, hat es nicht verdient, von Aris- 
toteles mit logischen Regeln gehetzt zu 
werden. Die Geschichte hat iiberall wo 
eine erhabene Idee eine Gruppe von 
Menschen so durchdringen sollte, dass 
der Wille jedes Einzelnen nur auf dieses 
Gemeinsame gerichtet sei, dem platoni- 
schen Gedanken im Prinzipe Recht gege- 
ben” (Nohle Dze Statslehre Platos etc. 
p- 133). See also on 457 B ff. 

464 a 1 papev xrd. 462 8B, C. 
ovKovv—étovow sums up. 6 67—évoud- 
sovow is parenthetical, ‘to which, as we 
have seen, they will apply the name 
OC Sage 

4648 9g dexkdlovtes krA. See on 
462 C and App. V. 

12 émkovpoits. Why not ¢idake? 
The word @v\axes regularly includes both 
the dpxovres and the émixoupot, but it is 
strange to find émlxovpoc including the 
rédeot piAakes or rulers (seeon II 374 D), 
as it appears to do here and in 466 A. 
The following explanations may be sug- 
gested. (1) Plato intends the community 
of wives and children to extend only to the 


Auxiliaries, and not also to the Guardians. 
This view is taken by Blaschke (Hamalien- 
a. Giitergem. d. Pl. St. p. 16), who asserts 
that the Rulers proper have already past 
the limits of age prescribed for matrimony. 
In point of fact, however, a man may 
become a rédeos pdAaé at 50 (VII 540 A, 
B), whereas he can marry till he is 55 
(460 E). (2) As by far the largest num- 
ber of husbands would be only Auxiliaries, 
Plato speaks somewhat loosely, as if 
matrimonial community were confined to 
them. This explanation is possible enough 
in itself, but fails to explain the usage in 
466A. (3) émixovpor is used with the new 
and deeper meaning given to it in 463 B 
(where see note), ‘helpers of the people,’ 
rather than in its original and technical 
sense of the rulers’ auxiliaries. This suits 
all the passages, and is in my judgment 
what Plato intended. ézrixoupos is not the 
only term whose connotation deepens as 
the Republic proceeds: cf. 11 376 B, 
Ill 392 C an. 

464 B—465 D Domestic communism 
zs also in harmony wzth the general com- 
munistic character of the city. It will 
cement the union of the guardians and so 
consolidate the State. It will also deliver 
us from lawsuits artsing out of disputes 
about the family and property. In cases 
of attempted violence to the person, we shall 
expect a man’s fellows to defend him. The 
older citizens will exercise disciplinary 
powers over the younger; reverence and 
fear will keep the latter from retaliating. 
All these arrangements will tend to keep 
the rulers at peace with one another, and, 
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Kai pév 8) xal trois mpocbev ye 


y / , 20/7 a 
@poroyovuev? epapev yap wou ovte oliklas TovTo.s idlas Seiv 


ol lol a BA X. 
civat oUTE yhv ovTE TL KTHUa, GAXA Tapa Tov! adrwV TpOdHY 


A fol Lol / > Nie 3, 
AapBavovras pucOoy THs hvdrAaKhs Kowh TavtTas avadioke, et 


MédAXrovev dvTwS dUAaKES EivaL. 


'Opdds, edn. °Ap’ 


io > 
ovVv OvYX, 


ov , ‘ , ey , \ \ a aN 2 ” 
Omep N€yw, Ta Te Mpccbev cipnuéva Kal Ta VUY Eyomeva ETL 
pa \ Y \ a \ 
HMadXov atrepydberas avTovs adrnOivors piAakas Kal TroLEt pH 
lal \ \ Sah bed tet 
dvacrav Thv TOW TO émov OvouatovTas 1 TO AUTO, AAN ANdOV 


a te va x‘ vy \ 
ado, Tov pev Eis THY éavTOD OiKiay EXxKoVTa, 6 TL AV SUYNTAL Ywpts 


a \ € A esi? a \ 
TOV dd\rAwV KTHTaTAaL, TOV dé Eis THY EavTOD ETépay | OvTAY, Kat 


aya \ eur os 4 \ a SY 2 a 
YUVALKaA TE KAL Taioas ETEPOUS, NOOVAS TE Kat AAYNOOVAS EfLTTOLOVY- 


, lal >’ / i > \ \ 
tas idtwy dvTwv dias, AN évi Soypate TOD olKElov TEpL ETL TO 


+N / , > \ 8 \ ¢ 6 . XW \ 
Q@UTO TELYVOVTAS TAVTAS ELS TO VVATOV OLOTTAVUELS UTNS TE Kab 


nOovns elvas ; 


Kody peév odv, Edn. 


Té 6€; Steae Te Kal éyKrn- 


. a € / > a \ 
ae Tpos aAAHXNOUS OUK oINe eT aL é& avtar, ws Eros eitretv, Ova 


TO pn dev dovov paar ee TO ao Ta & adda Kowa; 60ev 


a vmdapyet TOUTOLS acTAaclacToOLs elvat doa “ye ova XPNwaT ov 


 Taloov Kai Evyyevov KThow avOpwro ctacidfovow ; 


> / la bs 

avaykn, bn, amnrray Gan. 
, 5 ’ a 

dikat dtxaiws av elev ev avTors. 


IIlonxAn 


Kal pnv ovdé Bialwy ye ove aixetas 
nraee pev yap nrikas apvverOat 


if they are united, we shall not expect 
sedition tn the rest of the State. Other 
minor advantages there are, too trivial to 
specify. 

4645 14 dpodoyodpev. 
read duodoyoduev with #9, Stallbaum, 
and others; but Schneider, as I now 
think, is right in retaining the imperfect 
and referring it to the origina] mention of 
domestic communism in Book Iv. The 
whole of this discussion may in fact be 
regarded as a defence in the form of an 
explanation of the sentence Iv 423 E— 
424A. See also App. I. 

464C 15 tpodrv \apBdvovras KTA. 
summarises III 416 b, E 

464 D. 23 érépovs=pi) rods adrovs 
depends on évoudforvras understood. D. 
and V. make é@\kovra govern yuvatka— 
eTépous, as Stallbaum formerly did, but 
Plato could not have said anything so 
ludicrous. 

25 dpotrabeis : ‘simultaneously affected 
by’ D. and V. » ouotorabys (Ast) would 
mean ‘of like passions with.’ 

27 Os eos eltrety with oixjoerat = ‘al- 
most have disappeared,’ ‘‘so gut wie ver- 


I formerly 


schwunden sein” (Schneider): see on 1 
341 B. The English translators either 
omit or misinterpret the phrase. Aristo- 
phanes furnishes several pretty close 
parallels to Plato’s reasoning here: cf. 
Eccl. 560—610 and especially 657 (aAX’ 
obdé Oikac mpurov ecovrat)—672. ee 
Chiappelli Rv. az Filol. X1 pp. 212 ff. 
and on the whole subject App. I. 

464 £31 ovdtairots. The first ovdé 
is of course ~e—guidem. Hoefer should 
not have conjectured ore—oUre (de part. 
Pl. p. 41): 

32 Sukalws is ejected by Cobet and 
Herwerden, but dlkacoy just below sup- 
ports it. There cannot justly be any law- 
suits for outrages on the person, if we 
declare it just and honourable for a man 
to take the law into his own hands. This 
explanation is perhaps better than. to 
translate ‘we may fairly suppose that 
there will not be’ etc. 

mAcé «tA. Cf. (with J. and C.) 
co 879 E NE dé MAKa—apuves Bw KATO 
gvaow dvev Bédous Wirats Tats yepoiv. 
It should be remembered that in cases of 
aixeta the guilty party was the one. és av 
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\ My / la 
Kadov Kai Sixatov Tov diyjcouer, avdyeny couaTwy émipedela 
ih > lal ” \ A / 
TuBévtes. “OpOds, bn. Kal yap rode dpOov | éyer, Av 8 eyo, 
a € ’ * a , , A A a 
OUTOS 0 VomosS* el TOV TIS TW DUmotTO, év TH TOLOVTS TANPAV TOV 
IlpeaBv- 
/ tu / / ” A / / 
TEPO PLNV VEWTEPWY TAYTMY apyeELY TE Kal KONAaELY TrpOGTETaEETAL. 
Anr K NV \ oe Hd / BY \ 7 
Hrov. Kat pny ote ye vewtepos mpeaBvtepov, dv yn adpyovtes 5 
4 / ” y , \ 
TpooTatTwowy, ovTEe AdXro BialecOar ewLyeipynoes TOTE OUTE TUTTTELDY, 


6 \ 52 TN / BY x in / \ 9 
vuov nTTOV éTri welCous ay tor ataces. Lavy pev odv. 


fe Ne > U 9S 7 \ Yj 

@S TO eiKOS* olwat O ovdE GARWS ATIATEL’ (KAYO yap TO purake 
| ne ’ 8 rs \ 5 , a) \ \ € bE \ e 
K@UOVTE, O€0S TE KA Aldws, alO@sS pmEeY OS YyovewY 1) AmTETOaL 
” / nS \ a ' \ / lal Ni 
eipyovaa, Séos dé TO T® TacyovTL TOs aANoUs BonOeiv, Tovs pev 


33. émimerela AIT: 
mdavTy corr. A®, Mes 


émipéhecavy A'S: émipedelas 9. sp 


G\X\ws Bg: &ddos AI. 


mavrwv ATT: 


dpin xerpw@v adixwy mpdrepos (Meier u. 
Schomann 4 tt. Process p. 648). 

33. avayKknv—ribévres=‘curae cor- 
porum necessitatem imponentes,’ ‘com- 
pelling them to keep themselves in con- 
dition.’ Cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 4.6 dvaynn 
0 avrots evetias émiuedetobar’ Kal yap 
TuKTEvovet Gia THy ep, Srrov ay EvuBadwor. 
It is probably of Sparta that Plato is 
thinking. I have now reverted to the best 
supported reading, although the use of 
ribévres as virtually equivalent to -ézcr- 
Gévres is not free from difficulty. There 
is considerable MS authority (including 
Il) for avdyxn, and as émipédevay was read 
by A? (see cv. z.) and several other Mss, 
I once conjectured <éy> dvayxn owpud- 
Tow emiérecav TiOévres, taking év avayKy 
as meaning avayKkaiay; but this idiom is 
very rare except with éori, jv and the 
like. Stobaeus (/7or. 43. 102) and Stall- 
baurn read dvdyknv cwudrwr émipenelas. 
In g and two other Mss the text runs 
dvayKn (or avdyKyn) cwudrwy émipedelas 
riWévres. Does this mean ‘ requiring them 
to guard against violence to the person’ 
(avdyxn cwudrwr)? If Plato meant to 
convey this meaning, it would be prefer- 
able to read dvdyxkyn cwudrwy émipéevay 
7.Oévres (for which there is also better Ms 
authority), or possibly dvdyxy copdrwy 
émmédecay <dvti.>T0évTes, but avayKy 
owpdrwy would be a fantastic expression, 
though perhaps intelligible after Biatwy 
and aixelas. On the whole, I think the 
reading printed above has most in its 
favour. : 

465A 2 éy Tm ToLWITH: i.e. by a 
personal encounter. : 

3 mperBuvtépw kTA. This too is pro- 


bably Spartan: cf. Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 10. 
Patnarchal discipline isin perfect harmony 
with Plato’s conception of the State as a 
single family. 

5 «al pajy Ore ye KTA. An anaco- 
luthon, the construction being broken by 
otuae 6° ob6é KTr.: see 1 352 B xz. and 
infra 471 C. Here the apodosis would 
have been 67Aov dy ety or the like: cf. 
Stallbaum on Laws 677 B. Schneider 
and others suppose that ws 70 elkés is 
substituted dvakodovOws for elxds éori— 
a tolerably common form of anacoluthon 
in Plato and elsewhere (I 347 A z.): but 
such an idiom is awkward here. It 
is difficult again to supply 67\ov from 
Glauco’s answer, though the presence of 
d7Xov may render the anacoluthon a trifle 
easier; nor can a governing verb be elicited 
from mpogrerdéerat. Others propose to 
abolish the anacoluthon: Ast by reading 
& ye vewrepos, Hartman by emending to 
mpooreTacerbar <dfjd\ov>. A7jrov, Kal 
why xtX. Neither alternative is satis- 
factory: and Hartman’s is not even 
Greek. It should be noted that Aristo- 
phanes deals with the same subject in 
Eccl. 638 ff. See App. I. 

dpxovres. Stallbaum reads of dp- 
xovres with g. ‘* At varii sunt in civi- 
tate magistratus, neque semper eorundem 
nedum omnium est, tale quid mandare 
iunioribus ” (Schneider). ‘ 

465 B 7o6—Ponfetv. 7d belongs 
to déos, ‘ut sensus idem sit, ac si dictum 
esset déos dé 70 THs THY d\NwY BonOeias TH 
macxovTt. déos éoti rods dANovs Bonbety 
quin recte dicatur, nemo ambigit: quidni 
etiam 70 Tos ddAous BonPelv déos dicere 
liceat” (Schneider)? Cf. od mapa ptvorv 


10 WS Veis, TOUS bé WS AdeAHous, TOUS 5é WS TATEpas. 
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EupBaive: yap 


a lal \ > / 
ovtws, épn. Lavtayn 5%) é« Tav vopwr eipyiyny Tpos adAndousS 
eS » , d ad \ 
of avopes aEovor; Tloddjv ye. Tovtwr pir év éavtots wn oTacta- 


> t » A \ 
Lovrwy ovdév Sevvov un Tote 1) AAAN TOS POS TOUTOUS 7) POS 


aAAynAouvs SitYooTAaTHON. 


Ov yap odv. 


Ta ye pay | opexpotata 


a a > > id > lal \ / e ’ , BY 
TOV KAK@V OL ATpPETELAV OKVO Kal eye, OY aTNANaYLEVOL av 


’ , ’ yi AN ’ / 
elev, KoNaKElas TE TOVoiwY TévNnTES aTopias TE Kal adyndovas 


a“ \ MY ? a 
dcas év madotpopia Kal ypnwatiopois Sia Tpopyy oiKeTov 


> , ” \ \ 1aaan \ &e 26 , \ 
QAVaYyKaLaV tayouot, TA pev daverCopmevos, Ta ECapVovLEeVvol, Ta 


, ct rn , x, > / 
d€ wavTws Topucapevot, O€wevor Tapa yuvaikas TE Kai OLKETAS, 


a. / \ > \ \ @ ig 
TApLevely mapacorTes, doa TE, @ Hire, TEPL AUTA Kal ola TATXOVOGL, 


dfrAa Te On Kal ayevvyn Kal ovK aEva | Néyeuv. 


14. dtxoorathon A*Zg: Sixoorarjce: All. 


Thv Tod Ojdeos mpos TO dppev (466 D). 
Madvig’s change of 7é to Tod has met 
with much favour, and is accepted even 
by J. and C. To my mind it destroys 
the balance of the two clauses, by drop- 
ping the personification of déos, while 
retaining that of aids. For the sense 
cf. Ar. Eccl. 641—643 dAN’ 6 mapecrws 
ovK émitpéper* tore 6 avrots ovK yen’ 
ovdev | Tav addoTpiwy (sc. maTépwv) doris 
Tinto: viv 5 nv mdyyévros axovon, | uh 
avrov éxetvoy (illum ipsum sc. suum ipsius 
parentem, as Blaydes explains) - ryrry 
dediws Tots Sp@ow TovTo pwaxetra. Aristo- 
phanes’ verses illustrate robs wév ws vets 
exactly; the parallel could scarcely be 
closer. Cf. App. I. 

13 ovdty Savoy py. This construction 
occurs only four times in the Platonic 
corpus: viz. in Ap. 28 a, Phaed. 84 8, 
Gorg. 520 D, and £pp. 7. 344 E (Weber 
in Schanz’s Bectrdge 11 2, p. 50). 

465c 16 KkodAaxkelas ktA. mévnres 
has. been variously explained as (1) for 
<ais évoxyo. av eiev> mévnres or the like 
(Schneider), (2) in partitive apposition 
with the subject of danAdaypuévor ay 
elev (one of J. and C.’s alternatives), 
(3) nominative to tcxove. (Shorey in 
An Fu Phe XV1 ps237) 5 J. and’G.jalso 
suggest that kodakelas is ‘‘ genitive singu- 
lar in the same case as wy.” If so, we 
should read ayndévos with g: but there 
is no room for doubt that codaxelas is the 
accusative plural. Of these interpreta- 
tions (1) is too difficult, while (3) is hardly 
possible, unless mévnres is placed after 


ioxovot, aS was once proposed by Ast, 
who afterwards preferred to read day)- 
Naypmévor av elev <mévyntes>, and finally 
wished to excise the word altogether. 
(2) is, I think, defensible, if we remember 
the Greek partiality for this kind of con- 
struction (IV 431 A .), and the occasional 
irregularities of Platonic style. See also 
on VIII 556 C, D. Jackson conjectures 
mévynros (‘the poor man’s flatteries of the 
rich’), Stallbaum zevias in the sense of 
mevyTwv. I think mévyres is probably 
due to Plato: but if not, the word may 
be a gloss on kodaxelas Te movolwv or on 
ioxovet. 

17 olkeTov: not=olkelwy as the Scho- 
liast says, but domesticz, ‘those of the 
household’ (oi xara rdv otkov mdvres 
Hesychius), including, of course, slaves. 
Where there is no olka, as in Plato’s 
city, there can be no oikéra. Plato’s 
communism involves the abolition of 
domestic slavery as well as of family 
ties. See also on 469 B, C. 

18 td pév—apadovres: an interest- 
ing glimpse of the economic condition 
of the Athenian poor. Cf. Ar. Cloads 
1172 ff. The agreement in tense makes 
it probable that mopicdmevor, Oéwevor, and 
mapaddyTes are grammatically coordinate ; 
although the money must of course be 
procured before it is deposited. The 
asyndeton has a rhetorical effect: cf. 
11 362 Bz. Hartman would omit mapa- 
Oovtes; but mapadidévou takes an infinitive 
more easily than rideo@at. 

20 600 Te KTA.: ‘and the various and 
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Anda yap, bn, Kat Tupr. 


33 


Hlavtwy te 6) TovTwv 


> t / ie a a / a 5 a 
atradndakovtat, Cnoovat Te TOD paKaptaTov Biov, dv of OXvETTLOViKAaL 


a i A , , , 
fas, waxapi@tepov. I1n; Ava ouscxpov tov pépos evdammovitovtar 


) a e ’ , 
EXELVOL WY TOUTOLS UTapyYet. 


WA 


vA \ a / / ? 
n TE yap TOVOE ViKN KaANwY, } T 


5) a , X y vi a 

€x Tov Onpociou Tpopy TehewTépa. vikny TE yap ViKdaL EvprracNs 
an / y = a al o 

THS TOKWS TwHTNPLaV, TpOpH TE Kal TOis ArXOLS TAOLY, Gowv Bios 

a ’ r > fal Uh 

E detra:, avtoi Te Kai mraides avadodvtat, Kal yépa déyovtat | rapa 
a ig lal / A / \t / an bs J; 

THS avT@v Todews CavTés TE Kal TEdEUTHGAVTES Tadhs aéias 


L 
METEVOVOLD. 


Kal panda, éon, cara. 


/ io CR 
Méurnoas odv, jv 8 eyo, 


ic b] lal ‘ s! 5 ad / ¢ na > / (4 \ 
OTL ev Tots TpocOEV OvVK oida OTOU AOYoS Hiv éréANEEY, STL TOUS 


/ > ’ an a n 
466 dudraxas ovk evdaipolvas Trovotwev, ois e&ov TavTa éxew Ta TOV 


1. mototuev IL: srovodmer A. 


manifold troubles which men suffer in 
connexion with such matters, all of them 
obvious .enough and ignoble, and not 
worth spending words upon.’ dere re 
for 67a re 64 has slight Ms authority, 
but is only an absurd attempt to repre- 
sent 6.’ dmpérecay in Cc above. Still worse 
is the conjecture do0Ad, which Herwerden 
approves. 

465D—466D The life of our guara- 
zans will be more glorious than that of 
vectors on the games. So far from being 
unhappy, they are the happiest of the 
citizens, and any attempt to aggrandise 
themselves at the expense of their country 
wll only make then miserable. We con- 
clude that the best policy for a city is to 
make women share with men tn every- 
thing, and such community is in harmony 
with the natural relations between the 
Sexes. 

465 D 23 amadAdftovrar. I formerly 
adopted Cobet’s conjecture danAddfovrar 
(WV. L. p. 243), which is attractive in 
itself, and also because of its correspond- 
ence with dmnAdayueévor ay elev inc. But 
even on the score of meaning the change 
can hardly be called a necessary one, and 
there is no Ms authority for the form 
arn \ddéovrat either here or (so far as I 
can discover) elsewhere. 

oAvptriovika. «TA. ‘To him that 
overcometh’ etc. Plato frequently bor- 
rows similitudes and phrases from the 
national games. Cf. VI 503 A, 504 A, 
Dxa5 03.8072. Xi O13" B,1C,. 621 -D, ‘and 
Phaedr. 256 B. Here he sings a sort of 
paean in honour of his more than Olympic 
conquerors. vikn, 7 €k Tov dnuoclov Tpopy 


(cf. Ap. 36 D), dvadodyrar, yépa (such as 
mpoedpia Xenophanes 47. 2. 7) and ragys 
atlas weréxovow are each of them signifi- 
cant points-in the comparison. 

25 odv—tmdpxe. The nominative of 
a relative pronoun is very rarely attracted 
into the genitive. Van Cleef (de attract. 
in enunt. rel. usu Plat. p. 42) cites only 
two other certain instances in Plato, viz. 
Theaet. 158 A and Alc. 11 148 A. Tepl 
mdavTwv wv yéyove is found in an Attic 
inscription about the end of the fourth 
century B.c. (Meisterhans® p. 238). In 
Phaed. 69 A the nominative passes into 
a dative: cf. also ois égéy in 466 a and 
Gorg. 492 B. 

465 E 29 {favrés te. We should 
expect te to follow yépa, but cf. 452 A. 
Here, as there, one or two Mss (with 
Stobaeus Flor. 43. 102 ad fin.) omit re. 
Hartman is suspicious of tagjs agias 
peréxovow, especially as kai wddha—Kard 
refers to yépa. K«add might conceivably 
be the marginal comment of an approving 
reader; but this kind of looseness is not 
uncommon in replies (cf. If 372 A, UI 
405 D, IV 436 E, 468 A, VI 500B, VII 
535 C, Vl 558 A, B, Gorg. 467 © and 
elsewhere, with Riddell Digest of Platonic 
Idioms § 306), and the expression rapjs 
diias weréxovow is much too quiet and 
refined for the ordinary scribe. 

31 ovk olda Stov: said with a glance 
at Adimantus, who had been the spokes- 


man of these views (IV 419 4 ff.). Cf. 
the use of risiv in II 372 E. 
466 A 1  rovotpeyv — cxefoipeba. 


See cy. nn. I agree with most of the 
recent editors in writing the optative. 


25 
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ToT av ovdev Exouev; Huets 5€é Tov elmopev, TL TOUTO MEV, El TOV 
mapatinto, eicad0is ocKxepoiueOa, vov dé Tos pev prAaKas 
dUrakas Toomer, THY O€ TOALY @s Olol T Elpev EVSaLpoVEeTTaTHY, 
Grr ovK eis ev COvos amoBrérovtes év auTH TovTO evdaimov 
mrdrroiuev; Méuvnuar, ébyn. Ti odv; viv itv o twév érixovpoy 
Bios, elrep Tod ye THY OAUPTLOVIKGY TOA TE KANALwY Kal apelvoV 
paivetar, py wn! KaTa TOV TOY TKUTOTOMMY haiveTar Blov H TeV 
Gdrov Snutoupyav %) Tov Tav yewpyav; Ov pou doxel, edn. 
"Ara pévToL, 6 ye Kal exe EXeyou, Sixatov Kal évtada elrrety, 
OTL eb odTMS Oo HIAAE emiyerpnoes Evdaipwv yiyverOas, daoTE unde 
Pvra€ civas, und apKéce avtd Bios oTw pétpios Kal BéBatos 
Kal ws nucts paper UipitTos, GAN avontos Te Kal perpaxi@dns ddEa 
éumecovoa evdamovias Twépt oppnoer avTov dia Svvapuv ert TO 
dmavra! ta év TH Tore oiKELodDTOaL, yvooetar TOV ‘Hotodor dre 
T@ bvTL HY Gopds Aéyor TAEOD ElvVal TwS NuLoU TaVTOS. "“Epmot 
pév, En, EvpBovrAw ypwpevos pwevet emt TOUT@ TO Bio. Lvyxepels 
dpa, nv & eyo, THY TeV yuvVatKey Kowwviay Tois avdpaow, Hv 


3. oKxepoiueda v: oxePoucda AILE g. 


4. otoimev IT: mocoduer A. 


oxepoueda is perhaps defensible, for we 
may regard Totro pév—oKxepdueba as 
oratio recta; but movoduev would be very 
awkward, if not positively wrong, in view 
of the optative ws oioi 7’ eluev. It is 
noticeable that Plato did not expressly 
promise to examine this point; although 
the solution is already hinted at in Iv 
420 B. 

ois é&6v. Hirschig would write of for 
ois, but see 465 Dz. The same attrac- 
tion is found in other authors besides 
Plato: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 925. 

6 émKovpwv has now a more ex- 
alted sense than formerly (see 463 B, 
464 B zm.), and includes the Rulers. 
Aristotle perversely misrepresents Plato’s 


, position in regard to the happiness of the 


guardians when he remarks éri 6€ kal tiv 
evdamoviay adaipovpevos Tav uddkwr, 
OAnv dyoi dey evOatuova morety THy wow 
Tov vouobérny (Pol. B 5. 1264> 15 ff.): 
see Susemihl ad loc. 

4668 10 éxet. IV 420 ff. 

14 Sid S¥vapiy: ‘because he has the 
power,’ “weil er kann” (Schneider). The 
possession of the power to do wrong is 
itself a temptation, according to Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 525 D otro. (tyrants etc.) yap 


dua rHv é€€ovclayv péyiora Kal dvoow- 
TATA amapTyuaTa amaprdvovor, and ib. 
526 A. Whibley points out that in the 
language of Greek politics and political 
science d¥vau.s was often used in a quasi- 
technical sense, denoting ‘ power due to 
wealth, connexions,’ etc. (Gk. Olig. p. 125 
m. 7), but it can hardly have such a mean- 


ing here. Madvig conjectures, absurdly 
enough, dradiva. 
466c 15 “Helodov. OD. 40. 


17 pevet ér(: ‘will remain true to,’ 
as in VI 496 B. 

ovyxepeis is followed first by the 
accusative xowwviay and afterwards by 
the accusative with infinitive xatd Te 
rohw—tdppev (J. and C.). Ast desired 
to cancel kal before maidwy, and is com- 
mended for this by Hartman, who remarks 
“quasi unquam aides gigni possint sine 
mulieris et viri kowwvia!” ‘* Nodum in 
scirpo,” as Schneider caustically observes. 
Plato is'speaking of kowwvia mepi maldwy 
not between oze woman and oxe man, 
but between several women and several 
men (Tay ‘yuvatkGv tots dvdpdo). The 
children are common to all the guardians 
of either sex. : 


C 
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+ hi n a 
SueAmrAVGapev, maidelas Te Tépt Kal maidwv Kal dvdraKhs Tov 
”. A ft U ft > U / >’ / 
adov TONTAY, KATA TE TOALW pEvOVTAS Els TOAEMOV TE LovTAS 20 

\ ‘a lal \ + 
D cai Evuduradrrew Sev Kai EvvOnpeverv domep Kvvas Kal! wavta 
/ \ x a a 
TavTn KaTa TO SuvaToV KoLVwvElV, Kal Ta’Ta TpaTTOVCas TA TE 
/- \ » \ lal 
Bertista mpdkew Kai ov rapa dvow tiv Tod Onreos pds TO 
lal y 
Lvyyopo, py. 
> fal 2 ‘ tal 
XIV. Ovxodr, jv & éyo, éxeivo NorTov StehécOar, ei dpa Kai 


appev, 7) mepvKaTov Tpds AAHAW KOIVWVELD ; 

25 
év avOpetrots SuvaTtov, WaTrep ev MAXNOLS Cdows, TAUTHY THY KoLWwviaY 
eyyevécOar, Kai orn Suvatov; "EdOns, bn, eir@v 7 éuedrov 

B vroAn eo Oar. 
ojAov Ov TpOTrOY TOAEUNTOVCW. 


Ul AX ’ \ lal > a rE Ss | + 
Epl pev yap TOV ev TO TrOAEUM oipat,! Edny, 
Ilas; "Ore Kown 

/ \ / a ‘ 
OTpatevoovtat, Kai Tpos ye dEovor THY Traidwy eis TOV TOAEMOY 30 


7 © Os. 


Wd £. / > ids Ls al »” A rn rf 
dc0t ddpoi, WW waoTrEp Of TOV AddAWVY SnmLovpyav DedvTaL TadTa, 
\ / , lal \ % fel if Qn \ 
@ TeXNewGevras Senoes Snuvoupyeiv: moos bé TH Oéa Siaxoveiv Kat 
a \ la 
467 | Umnpetety TavTa Ta Tepl TOV TOAEKOV Kal DEpatrevew TaTépas 
\ / XN B) lj \ \ e 
TE Kal pntépas. 1) ovK HnoOnoat Ta Tepi Tas TéxVas, olov Tovs 
n / , a \ U rn rn 
TOV KEepapéwv Traidas, ws TorvY Ypovov SiakovodvTes Oewpodor 
3 5 / 
H ovtv éxeivous 


mpiv amtesOar Tov Kepapeterv; Kai para. 


2 , , A a“ / \ é a b] / 
ETLLENETTEPUV TaLoEeUTEOV % Tots PvAaEL TOs av’TaY EMTrELPLA 


nm 


\ 6é tal , A K nr, / ? yy ” 
- TE KAU ea TOV TPOONKOVTWY ; ATAYENACTOVY [KEVT A), én, 


” 


€Ln. 


o \ \ lal LA lal a | 
AdXa pny Kal paxettat ye Tav Coov dadepovtws | mapovTwv 


466) 23 ov mwapd dio. Before 
taking leave of the subject, Plato reite- 
rates the principle on which his com- 
munism rests. ‘‘ Equal companionship 
in the work and interests of life is the 
natural relaiion of the sexes, whereas it 
is the existing relation which is unnatural” 
(Bosanquet). Cf. 456 C 2. 

466 D—467£ We have still to deter- 
mine whether such a state of soctety ws 
possible among men, as tt 7s among the 
lower animals. But first let us provide 
Jor the management of war. 

Our men and our women will take the 
teld in common, accompanied by such of 
their offspring as are not too young. The 
children will attend to their parents’ wants 
and encourage them by their presence on 
the ground. They will thus have the 
advantage of witnessing the actual exercise 
of the profession which awaits them in 
later life. The risk ts considerable, but 
the issues at stake require it to be run; 
and we shall take every precaution to 
ensure the children’s safety. 


466D 26 domep—{wors. Cf. 451 D. 

28 mepl ptv yoo KTA. = ‘for as to 
war’ etc. is a dexterous way of making 
room for the episode on war, and at the 
same time postponing ‘the great perz- 
peteia, the on-rushing of the third wave,’ 
which ‘‘is made more impressive by being 
delayed” (J. and C.). For pév ydp cf. 
VIII 562 A 7. 

4665 31 womep KTA. Handicrafts 
were usually hereditary among the Greeks: 
cf. Prot. 328 A and Bliimner Privatalt. 
Pp. 395 2. diakovetvy should be taken 
with déovor.. The change of construction 
is illustrated by Schneider (Addit. p. 41) 
from 77m. 74 B éunxavaro, tva—mapé- 
Xow, Thy d€. cdpxa—oecOar xrr. Her- 
werden inserts 6e?, and Richards ddd- 
oxovTat, after Oég, but the text is probably 
sound. 

467A 7 paxetrar—réky. Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. IV 3. 2 and Tac. Germ. 7 quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est 
in proximo pignora, unde feminarum 
ululatus audiri, unde vagitus infantium. 
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av dv téxn. “Eotiv obtw. Kivduvos 8é, © L@xpartes, od TpLKpOS 
chareiow, ola 8) év Toréum didr€l, mpos éavtois taidas aro- 
Ncavtas Tovjoar Kal THY AAXAnV ToALY advVaToY avadaBeiv. 
"AXOH, wv 8 eyo, A€yers. GARG od TPwToV péev NYEl Tapa- 
Ovdapas. 


e re la lal 
KwWOvUvEUTEOV, OVK ev @ BeEdTLOVS EGoVTAL KaTopOovrTes ; 


Ti &; et aov 
Ajov 
dy. | “AANA opexpor ole Siadépewy Kal ove aEvov KivdvvoU Oewpetv 
) pn TA Tepl TOV TWoAEWOV Traidas Tods avdpas TrONEMLKODS EécO- 
févous ; 


L \ / a 
OKEVAGTEOV TO f4!) TTOTE Kivduvevaat; 


bd Q fa) \ ” 
Ovn, adrra dtadéper mpos 6 réyers. TodTo mev apa 
ttapKréov, Vewpovds Tor<wou Tovs Taidas ToLeiv, Teocunyavacbar 
pa , te 
n yap; Nat. 
oF ’ :] / lal \ + ee! € / a ” 0 > 
nv & éyo, Tp@Tov péev avTav of Tatépes, Oca avOpwrrot, ovK 


’ > aA ’ wn “- ’ lal 
& avtois acdddevav, Kai xaros e&eu. Ovxoodv, 


fe : In A o \ 
apaleis EcovTat, AANA YvMpoViKOL TOY OTPATELOV, OTAaL TE Kal 


/ Yi ’ \ 
un emixivdvvo:; Eixos, épn. Kis pév dpa tas a&ovaw, eis O€ 


a Yd U 5: 5] / 

Tas evrAaBnoovtar. "OpOas. Kal dpyovtas yé tov, nv 8 éyo, 
? NV / by lal ? / bs \ \ 2 , 
ov Tovs havAroTdtous avTois émicTHTOVaLW, GANA TOs EuTrErpla 


\ e tf o. 
TE Kal nokia (KaVvOUS nryEewovas TE Kal Tavoarywyous ELVal. 
Tel yap. 


IIpé- 
"ANA yap, dynoouer, Kai Tapa SdEav Toda TOAXOIS 
\ ge \ + \ Vi \ a Gy f- a 
bn éyévero. Kal wadra. Ipods roivuy ta Tovadta, & pire, rrepovv 

” ft ’ v: 
xp} Tatdia dvta evOUs, iv av te bén TeTOmevor aTrodevywaour. 


| TIl@s Ayers; ey. 


> \ , > / 
Et tods imous, jv 8 éyo, avaBiBacréov 


4678 10 avadafPetv= ‘to. recover.’ 
This intransitive use of dvadapuBdveww is 
especially common in medical writers: see 
Stephanus-Hase Lex. s.y. It arises from 
the omission of the reflexive pronoun, 
which is a common way of making 
transitive verbs into intransitive: see on 
I 336 Bb. 

467C 15 waiSastoisdydpas. = with 
several other Mss reads rods maidas instead 
of watéas. But mwatéas is predicative, and 
goes with Oewpeiv. ‘* Socrates plurimum 
referre dicit, ut qui adz/¢z bellicosi futuri 
sint, iam pueri res bellicas spectent ” 
(Schneider). Hartman seriously weakens 
the contrast between matdas and avdpas 
by reading dvdpas <ro's> modeuexovs. 

16 Sadépe. We should at first sight 
expect <7odv> dvapéper, and so Richards 
suggests. But (as Hartman points out) 
the introduction of ov« doy Kiddivou 
breaks the continuity between the original 
question and the reply. Hence, too, the 
reply has dvadéper, not duadépery (the read- 


ing of = and a few other Mss, wrongly 
preferred by Hartman). 

TovTO pty KTA. drapkréov=del wr- 
dépxev (intransitive), not ‘we must 
begin with,’ as J. and C. suppose. Cf. 
éxtéov 468 A. Tobro (accusative: see on 
III 400 D) is explained by @ewpods— 
moetv. With mpoounxavacbou, de? or the 
like is understood out of brapk«réov: cf. 
Gorg. 492 D Tas pev émOuulas pys ov 
ko\agrTéov—éavra dé a’ras ws meyioras 
TANpwow—ETo.macery and Crifo 51 C. 
Richards needlessly proposes to read 
mpoopnxavnréov or to insert ‘‘ something 
like dejoet.” 

467 D 22 evdAaPyoovrat: sc. dye. 

24 Wasaywyovs. The tutorial office 
in Athens was assigned to slaves. In 
Plato it is exercised by the very best of 
the citizens. Bosanquet justly emphasizes 
the revolution which Plato’s arrangement 
would involve in the education of the 
young. 

25 @AAd ydp. II 365 C 7. 
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2 , \ 

@s vewTaTous, Kai dudaEapuévous immeve ed immov axtéov, éri 
\ ’ \ a N A ’ > of 

Thy Oéav pry Ovpoeddv pnde paxyntiKdv, aN b TL TodwKeoTdTov 
\ > / ‘4 \ a 

Kal EUNVLWTAT@V. OUTwW yap KaANOoTA TE DedoovTar TO avTaV 


” Ne fe Yj / 
epyov, Kai aohaneotata, av Ti dén, ewOnoovTa peTa TpecBuTépwv 


468 iyeuover érduevor. ‘OpOds, &hn, wou Soxets | Aéyeu. 


Té 5€ 8H, eirov, Ta wept Tov TorEMov; TAS ExTéoVv coL TOS 
oTpaTiMtas Tpos avTovs Te Kal TOvS ToAEuloUS; ap dpOds por 
Katapaivetar 7 ov; Ady, én, rota. AvTtav pév, elmrov, Tov 
NerovtTa TaEw 7 OTAa aToBadovTa % TL TOY TOLOUTWY TOLnCaYTA 
dia xaxnv apa ov Snuovpyov tiva Sel naiordvar 4) yewpyov; 
Ildvu ev odv. Tov d€ Sdvta eis Tovs Tmodeuious addovta ap’ ov 
dwpeav Siddvat Tois éXodar ypHabar TH dypa 6 Te dv | BovrAwvTAL; 


29. dwatamévous g*: didakouévous AIL g!: didaxdévras &. 4. Tota &: 
mot dv A: totav IL: srovor g. 8. €dovor J. van Leeuwen: @édovor ATIF g. 
467§E 29 S.8atapévovs. Schneider 4 Tota. See cr. 2. mot’ av, which 


reads didaxGévras, while preferring his 
own conjecture dedidatouévous. The future 
O.dazouévous cannot be right: for the 
children would certainly be taught to 
ride, before going on such expeditions 
(J. and C.). It would be too hazardous 
in such a case €v 7l0w kepamevew. Against 
Schneider's conjecture it may be urged 
that the future perfect participle should 
not be used where the aorist participle is 
enough. d.dayévras is an obvious ‘ cor- 
rection.” With d.daéapuévous the meaning 


is simply ‘when they have taught them- 


to ride.’ The middle expresses personal 
interest; and does not imply that the 
émixovpo. get them taught by others. 
See on this point Iv 421 Ez. It may 
be noted that in Sparta great importance 
was attached to learning the accomplish- 
ment of riding (Miller Dortans 
p- 316). 

468 A—469 B Touching the citizens’ 
duty to one another in the field, Socrates 
enumerates various means by which 
cowardice will be discouraged and bravery 
rewarded. 

468 A 2 i 8 8} Krv. This 
punctuation is better than to place the 
mark of interrogation after 67, and take 
Ta Tepi Tov 176\euov as an internal accusa- 
tive with m@s éxréov xTh., because Ta epi 
tov mbdeuov is already practically involved 
in the word orpariéras. I agree with 
Hartman that Richards’ proposal—ri 6é 
6; elmov' Ta tept Tov mbdEenov, ™Hs— 
modeulous, apa krd.;—is far from elegant. 


is generally read, surely cannot be right. 
Schneider remarks ‘‘ ot’ dy breviter dic- 
tum accipio pro ota dv dvra T& mepl Tov 
modenov 6p0ds éxew eyes.” J. and C. 
are content with supplying ety 7a aol 
Karapawoueva. But ellipses of this kind 
are too severe a strain upon the imagina- 
tion. ota 64 is suggested by Richards, 
ay 64 by Hartman: but is 64 in place 
here? I think not. I take rota sc. éore 
to refer to ra mepl Tov médeuov. Glauco 
addresses himself to the first of Socrates’ 
questions: cf. 465 E 7. and Soph. Zrach. 
421—423. The corruption is common 
enough: see /uztrod. § 5. 

atvtay =‘ipsorum’ contrasts Plato’s 
soldiers with their enemies (cf. rpds atrovs 
re Kal rods modeuious just before). pév 
prepares us for the second part of this 
topic, beginning at 469 B. We certainly 
should not read pj (with Hartman). 
Plato’s treatment of cowardice in battle 
may be compared with the punishment 
of tpécavres in Sparta: see Gilbert Gé. 
Constit. Ant. E.T. p. 77. Cf. also Laws 
943 D ff. 

8 €édotor. Van Leeuwen’s emenda- 
tion—see cr, 7.—seems to me admirable. 
The contrast between addvra and éoior 
is precisely what is wanted: cf. Xen. Cyr. 
VII 5. 73 vouos yap év maow avOpwrots 
alduds ori, Oray wodenovvTwv mods AN, 
Tov éXNé6vTwv elvat Kal Ta owhuaTa— 
kal To xphuara. With the infinitive 
van Leeuwen compares Laws 879 A 
mapadérw tov dod\ov—xphcda 8 Te ay 
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\ , > 
Tov S€ apiotevoarvtTd te Kal evdokimnoavta ov 


5 . : , E 
10 Tp@Tov pev éml oTpaTelas UTO TOV TVTTPATEVOMEVOV MELPAKLWOY TE 
Kal maiswv év méper UO Exdorou SoKel cor XpHvar otepavwOjvat ; 


"Epouye. 


Ds ” 
nH Ov; 


olwat, Hv 8 eyo, ovKETL aot SoKel. 
/ ww / iA 
Ildvrwv, ébn, waduota* Kal mpootiOnpt 


n \ € / 
pirnOfjvas bo ExadoTou. 


Ti b€; deEcwOjvat ; 


Kal totto. “AdXa 708, 


To motov; To dirjoat te Kai 


a > > a / ks ih a 

15 YE TO vom, Ews av eri tadTys | dou THs oTpatelas, wndevi eEetvas 
> fol aA A / nN lal ss / Eee / 7 

amrapyynOnvar, dv av BovrynTar Pireiv, va Kail, édy Tis Tov TUX 

a 3 » / / fee \ \ > ° 

épav % appevos 1) Onrelas, mpoOuvpotepos 7 Tpos TO Tapiareia 


20 


pépew. Karas, nv 8 éyo. 


OTe pev yap ayale@ bvTi ydpou TE 


lal Cas a / / 
éroipot TAElous 7) TOWs AANOLS Kal AlpéTELS THY TOLOVT@Y TONNAKLS 
\ \ ” ” > of a 3 fal / 
mapa Tovs adrous écovTat, iv’ 6 Te TrEiaTOL EX TOU ToOLOVvTOU 


ylyvevrTat, eipntar Hon. 


E’rropev yap, én. 


XV. “AAA pH Kal Kal” Opnpor Tots Tovotcde Stkavov Timav 


lal , ea J ¢ 
TaV véwv door ayadot. 


Syl \ “oO \ iy) , > 
Kal yap Mnpos TOV EU OKI MLNTAVTA EV 


12. Tl dé; dekwOjvac AMZ g: ri dal 5’ e&abfvac corr. A? et in mg. yp Tt dé 
c1w0n q § 


ekvad Hvar. 
AZ: orparias (sic) Il g!. 


Pro de&wOjvac IL praebet deEadjvas (sic). 


I5. o7parelas g*: oTparias 


€0é\y. Oédovar is not free from objection. 
Paris A generally has é@é\w, the usual 
Attic form; moreover, the word itself, 
if taken with xpfoOa, is too weak; nor 
can we (with J. and C.) readily under- 
stand éyew. Plato’s ordinances on this 
matter are far more drastic than anything 
known even in Sparta: see Miiller 
Dorians I p. 238. 

468 B 13. ovKétt cou Soket: said 
with playful irony, for Glauco is an avyp 
épwrixés (474 D). A vein of irony runs 
through all this passage, as Dugas has 
pointed out (L’Amitié Antique p. 121); 
but it is not wholly ironical. Plato may 
have been willing to allow more latitude 
to soldiers on a campaign than he would 
permit to others, without sanctioning the 
usual abuses of camp life (see Dugas l.c. 
p- 87). There is nothing in this passage 
which is necessarily inconsistent with the 
self-restraint enjoined in III 403 B, al- 
though in practice abuses might have 
arisen. See also Laws 636 C ff. 

14 Kal mpoorlO@npl ye kTA. Glauco’s 
enthusiasm is in keeping with his character: 
see last note. 

468c 16 PovdAntar: sc. 6 dpicretoas 
Te Kal evdokiunoas. 


édy. tis—dépev. See Symp. 178 E— 


1798. The principle underlying Glauco’s 
remark was widely accepted by Greek 
military authorities (see Hug on Symp. 
lc. and Dugas l.c. pp. go—r1o04). The 
Theban Sacred Band, composed of épacraté 
and épwuevo, is the best-known instance 
of its application in actual warfare (Athen. 
XIII 561 F). 

19 aipéoers means selections by the 
rulers (so also Schneider): cf. 460 B, to 
which elpynrat 76n refers. J. and C.’s 
alternative rendering ‘‘success in winning 
such prizes” cannot stand: still less the 
translation of D. and V. ‘to exercise 
more than the usual liberty of choice in 
such matters.” 

THY TOLOUTwY: i.e. THY dyabdr. 

468D 23 “Opnposxrtr. //. 7. 321 f. 


_varow 6’ Aiavra dinvexéecou yépacper | 


jpws ’Arpeldns. In Plato, Alayra is 
omitted by g, and three other Mss: one 
MS places it before vwroww, and four 
after €pn. The word may be a gloss; 
but as it is present in AII#, in the same 
position as in Homer, it is safer to retain 
it. Plato often makes his Homeric quo- 
tations complete, even at the cost of a 
little awkwardness: cf. 11 363 B. Aristo- 
phanes, it may be noted, has the-converse 
of Plato’s proposal in Eec/. 680. 
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a / , ” 4 
T@ TOK VOTOLoLY AiavTa én SinveKéeaor yepaiped Bat, 
¢ / > , > \ wee ayer , X 39 / 2 e 
@S TaVTHY olKEeLav ovoay Tiny TO HBOVTL TE Kai avdpelw, éE Hs 25 
a A a \ \ bd \ 
apa TO Tinao0ar Kal thy ioxydy avéjoe. "Opbdtata, én. 
t + “ ’ b] , rn , € , \ an 
TlevcopeOa dpa, nv & eyo, tadta ye “Ounpo. Kal yap jpeis &v 
/ / \ a , A ¢ 
Te Guciats Kai Tois ToLvovToLs Tact Tors ayabovs, Kal’ baov dv 
> fA) \ / \ ce \ e lal \ bs / / 
ayaloi haivevta, kal buvors Kat ots viv 81 éd€yomev TLunoopen, 
\ \ id 4 x UG 
E mpos 6€ Tovtou €dpats te! Kal kpéacwv idé retorts SeTa- 30 
vA A lol an ’ n \ » 
ET TLV, Wa Awa THO TYLAY AoKadpEev TOS ayaBovs dvdpas TE Kal 
Yon) A BA / ir a ’ ’ 
yuvaikas. Kadota, épn, rNéyets. Elev: tov dé 67 amobavovtwv 
? \ / aA A a) pe gd a 
eml oTpatelas Os av evdoKiunoas TeXEUTHON, Gp Ov TmpPaTOV péev 
"ANN 


> / ¢ / / lal 
ov mrevooucOa ‘Horddm, érerdav Tives ToD ToLovTOV Yyévous 'TeNEVT?- 


, a a , 3 
dyncopev TOV Xpvaovd yévous eivar; Ldvtwy ye wadiorta. 


35 
Two, WS dpa 
¢ \ / 
469 | ol weéev Satipwoves ayvol émeyOovioe TeNeOOVGLD, 
2, / 2 , 
é€gOnrol, adeEixaxor, PUAaKES mEpoOT oY av0porer; 
, \ 5 7 / a A A 
TlevcopeOa pev odv. AtarrvOdpevor dpa tod Geod, THs ypn Tods 
/ SS / ¢ ‘ 
Saipovious Te Kal Oelovs TiOévat Kat Tive Siaddpe, ovTH Kai Ta’TH 
4 Lee os a La d / 
Oncopev 4 av éEnyntac; Ti & ov pédAXopev; Kat tov. dovrov 5 
\ / / UA 4 
61) Xpovov, ws datpmovorv, oTM Yeparredcopméy Te Kal TpocKUYHTOMEV 
>’ la uN NY \ fal lal 
B avtay | tas Onxas; tavTa dé TadTa vop.obpev, Stay Tis YHpa 7 
Gepatrevoouev IL: Oepametvouuey A. 


33. orparelas IL: orparias A. 6. 
TavTa v: Tadra AIIE g. 


mpockwvyjcomey ANIL: mpookuyjcwper A, Wie 


27 ye reminds us that Homer is not 
in other respects a Zersona grata in our 
city. 

468 E 30 pais KtA. dpy re xpéa- 
oly te idé mrelors demdecow in L/. VIII 
162 al. 

33 otpareias: not of course orparias 
(Herwerden), for o7parié is ‘army,’ 
arparela ‘campaign.’ 

34 TOUXpvood yévous. Il 415A. Cf. 
Heracl. Fr. 102 ed. Bywater dpyipdrous 
Geol TiwGot kal dvOpwroe. 

35 Tov TovlovTov yévouvs. Plato com- 
pares his ‘golden citizens’ with the 
heroes of the Hesiodic golden age. He 
would fain surround them with some of 
the romantic and religious sentiment that 
clung around the golden age of Greek 
poetry and legend. 

469 A 1 ot ptv—dvOpdarov. Cf. 
Crat. 397 E. The nearest approach to 
these lines in our Hesiod is to be found 
in OD. 122 f. rot méev—the departed 


children of the golden age—éatyovés eiot 
Awos peyddou 6d Bovdds | éoOAol, ému- 
XG dvio, PidAaKkes Ovnrav avOporwv. 

3 rod Geov. Apollo, our mdrpros é&n- 
ynrns: see IV 427 Bn. 

4 TWévar: ‘to bury.’ 

tly. Siaddpw: ‘with what distinc- 
tion’ (‘mit welcher Auszeichnung” 
Schneider). The occurrence of @7kas 
Stapépous in Laws 947 B is no ground for 
reading <O7jxkn> tive diapdpw here, as 
Richards bids us read. 

6 os Sawovev—Orykas is another 
link with Greek religion. Cf. Eur. Alc. 
1000 ff. kai ris doxpuiay Kédevdor | éu- 
Batvay 166’ épet| “satra more mpovdar’ 
avdpos, | vov 5’ éorl pdxatpa Saiuwv. | 
xatp’? ® mot’, ef 5€ dolns.” | Total vw 
mpocepodo. pauat, and other passages 
cited by Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. 
pp. 10o8—rro. 

469 B—471c We have also a duty 
to our enemies. No Greek city 2s to be 
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a 3 / > a uf 
TWt GAAW TPOTw TEXeUTHANH TOV boot av SiaheporTws ev TH Bi 


ayabol Kpibacur ; 


lal Yj 
Aixatov yoo, én. 


/ , \ \ / a / Caer € a 
Ti dé; mpds Tovds TroNEmlovs TAS ToLnToVGLY Hiv Ol TTPATLM- 


tat; To motov 67; 


Ipaérov pev avdparodiopov mépe Soxet 


Sixacov” EXAnvas ‘EdAnvidas ores avdpatrodifer Oat, 7} nd AA 
émutpémery Kata TO Suvatov Kai TodTo ébifew, Tod “EXXnvixod 
yévous peidea Par, edAaBoupevous | THY bd THv BapBdpwv Sovreiar ; 


"Oro xal mavti, épn, Siadéper TO peidecOar. 


Mnéé “EXAAnva apa 


enslaved, and there must be no unseemly 
plundering of the dead. Armour captured 
in the field shall not be dedicated in temples, 
least of all such armour as we take from 
Greeks, unless the God shall otherwise 
decree. We forbid Greek territory to be 
ravaged, or Greek houses to be burnt. 
The entire Hellenic race are children of 
one family, and conflicts between its 
members should not be called war, but 
civil strife. Our natural enemy is the 
Barbarian, and if we plunder Greece, 
we do but ravage our nurse and mother. 
Remember that our city ts a Greek city. 
She may chastise, but will not enslave, 
other Greek States. Glauco agrees: he 
thinks our citizens should treat the Bar- 
barian as Greeks now treat their fellow- 
countrymen. 

469 8 ff. In this episode Plato dis- 
cusses the principles which are to regulate 
the international policy of his city in her 
dealings both with Greeks and Barbarians. 
The Greeks themselves recognised certain 
unwritten laws or usages (vduor Kowoi Tis 
“EdAddos, voutua Tv “ENAHvwr) in matters 
of this kind, and to these Plato frequently 
makes allusion throughout his argument : 
see on 469 E, 470 Cal. Cf. Nagelsbach 
Nachhom. Theol. pp. 300—307. The 
policy which Plato here prescribes for his 
ideal city was clearly intended by him to 
have a direct and immediate bearing on 
the circumstances of his own day; and 
this part of the Refzb/ic is in no small 
degree, as Jackson remarks, ‘‘a contribu- 
tion to practical politics.’” See on 470 C. 

12 “EAAnvas—dAdq. "EAAnvas is the 
object, not, as is sometimes held, the 
subject, of dvdpamodlfesOa. It rightly 
occupies the emphatic place, because the 
point is that Greek cities should not 
enslave Greeks—no one objects to their en- 
slaving barbarians,—and not that Greeks 
(as opposed to barbarians) should not 
enslave Greek cities. Cf. the order in 


471 A 080’ dpa Thy “EAAdda “EAAnves dvTes 
xepobow. A further reason for taking 
this view is that “EA\Anvidas modes points 
the allusion to. Plato’s city, which is a 
“EAAnvils modus (470 E), and therefore will 
not reduce Greeks to slavery. Finally, 
und? dry (sc. ‘EAAnvide wéder) is easy and 
natural only if “EAAnvldas wéXevs is treated 
as the subject. The difficulty of pd’ 
ay (on the usual interpretation) led to 
the correction 8’ adXors (Stallbaum with 
v and Flor. RT), and has recently caused 
Hartman to propose pydaup, on the 
ground that addy after “EAAqvas could 
only mean BapBdpw. In so saying, he 
goes, I think, too far; but my explana- 
tion removes the difficulty. 

13 @O(few: sc. rods “EdAnvas. 

14 evAaBoupéevous agrees with the 
subject of peldeo@ac rather than with that 
of é0igev. The Spartan Callicratidas 
agreed with Plato here: ov« én éavrod 
ye dpxovros ovdéva “EAAjvwv els TovKetvou 
Suvardv avdparodicOjvac (Xen. Hell. 1 
6. 14). To enslave barbarians, on the 
other hand, is just: for the barbarian 
is Pde Soddos (Eur. ph. Aul. 1401 and 
elsewhere: Arist. Pol. A 2. 1252 9). 
See also on 470 C. 

469 c 15 6d@ Kal wavrl. So in 
Phaed. 79 ©, Crat. 433 E. In Vil 527 ¢ 
we have 7@ 6A kal mavri, and even To 
mayti kat d\w in Laws 734 E. 

pydé: with éxrfc@a. They must 
neither enslave their countrymen (évdpa- 
modl¢ecOat above), nor hold a Greek in 
slavery: cf. 1 351 B. J. and C. wrongly 
translate undé as ‘not even,’ and Hart- 
man needlessly proposes pundév’. Greek 
slaves were of foreign nationality, except 
such as had been sold into slavery on the 
destruction of their city by war (Bliimner 
Privatalt. p. 87 n. 1). Plato disapproves 
of the exception: does~he mean to ap- 
prove the rule, so far as his own city is 
concerned? Steinhart (Zznlettung p. 202) 
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lal > Qn , i \ fal ’ 
Sodrov exthcOar pnte avTovs Tois Te adAows “ENAnow obTw 
fe / % i 4 nr , 5 
EvpBovrevew; Lav pév ody, pn: paddXov x dv ody ottw mpods 
ah / / € a ye} / if 14 fs 
Tous PapBapovs tpérrowTo, éavtav 8 améyowrto. Ti Sé; oxvrdcve, 
13) > > / \ f \ e , 
ny © éye, Tos TeNeuTHGavTAS TY STrwY, erEeLdaY VWUKNTwCL, 
> NY a ” 5 x Dire UA \ an 8 a y \ \ \ 
 Karws EXEL; 7) OV Tpohacw peV Tos Setdois Eyer px) TOS TOV 
| , ride a a , la) ¢ 
Maxomevoy teva, WS TL TOV SeovTwY SpOVTAas, OTaY TEpl TOV 
teOvedta KuTrtafwor, ToANA Sé On oTpaToreda Sia THY TOLAVTHY 
e mh > , AN , % vA \ a 
apTaynv am@deto; Kai para. ‘Averevepov dé ot Sone? Kai 
4 ‘ a lal 
PioXpHMATOV VEKPOV TUAGY, Kal yUVaLKElas TE Kai TULKpas Siavolas 
\ / / Nj n rn an lal 
TO ToAeuLOY voulfery TO T@ua TOV TEOvEwTOS aTOTTAaMévoU TOD 
> a , Nees, t a 
eXOpov, AeNouTroTos S€ G Erroréwer; 7) oles Tr Sudhopov Spav Tods 
'ToUro TolovyTas TY KUVeV, at Tois AlOo.s, ois av BrNOdaL, 
ve a [Z > e , i 
YareTratvovat, TOV BadXovtos ovy amropevat; Ovdé opuixpov, én. 
> & ” \ ¥ \ n 
Earéov apa tas vexpoouNas Kai Tas THY avatpécewr SiakwrvCELS ; 


>) / / 
Eatéov pévto., én, vn Aia. 


XVI. 


28. 


IAN vA \ Ne \ Ni Ch 
Ovdé nv mov mpos Ta lepa Ta b7rAa Olaopev Ws avabn- 


Bardovros IL: Badévros unus A. 


asserts that Plato expressly recognises 
slavery in his State., It is clear from the 
present section that Plato does not impugn 
the principle of slavery, so long as the 
slaves are of barbarian origin; but he 
nowhere says that his perfect city is 
actually to contain slaves, nor is it easy 
to see what there would be for them to 
do, unless they were employed to work 
under the farmers and artizans, or as 
personal attendants at the ovooiria and 
the like. Slaves are present, of course, 
in the city of the Laws (776 ¢ ff.). 

18 oKkvdeveww—kadas exer. Cf. Xen. 
Flell. 11 4. tg (quoted by J. and C.) kal 
Ta pwev bra EdaBov, rods dé XiT@vas 
ovdevos T&Y modtTav éoxir\evoay. Such 
moderation was unusual. 

469) 25 daromrapévov is (as Schulze 
pointed out in 47. Fahrb. 1887 pp. 226 ff.) 
a reminiscence of Homer’s dé 5’ érraro 
Oupds (Z/. 16. 469 and elsewhere). Hence 
the poetic form, as in olyera amomrd- 
pevos (Symp. 183 & from //. 11 71). The 
ordinary aorist in prose is -erréuny,-as in 
11 365 A. Compare Phaed. 115 C f. and 
Eur. Ar. 176. 3—6 ris yap merpaiov oxd- 
medov otrdfwv Sopl | dddvaror Swae ; Tis 0’ 
drafter véxus, | el undév alc0avorro Tav 
mabnuaroy ; and Plut. Apophtheg. Lac. 
228 F. 


A. P. 


469 27 al—amropevar. Aristotle 
read BdddovTos, and not Badédvros (see 
cr. 2.), aS appears from het. Il 4. 
14065 33, where he refers to Plato’s 
illustration as follows: kal 7d év TH TroN- 
tela TH IlAdrwvos, dre ol Tovs TeOvedras 
oxudevovTes éolkact Tots KuvLOlols, a TOUS 
Nous Sdxvee TOO BarAovTos ovx amro- 
eva. The present is more picturesque 
and true to nature: the dog worries 
the stones, while his tormentor amuses 
himself by throwing more. It is true 
that the simile is not quite accurate, 
because a ‘ flown antagonist’ cannot con- 
tinue to do mischief; but Baddv7os, which 
is generally read, though not by Schnei- 
der, is also inexact, because you cannot 
attack a vanished foe. In either case, 
the analogy is near enough. Moreover 
the consensus of all the other Mss, coupled 
with Aristotle, outweighs the authority 
of A where lipography is possible. See 
Introd. § 5. 

29 dvaipérewv. The laws of Greek 
warfare permitted dvalpeots of the dead, 
unless the petitioning parties had forfeited 
their rights by robbing a temple or dese- 
crating a shrine (Busolt Gy. A/terth. p. 55; 
where the authorities are cited). 

31 60de pajyv— EAArjvov: as was usual 
in Greece: see for example Thuc. II 
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[469 E 


covTes, dAXws TE Kal TA TOV “EXAjvoD, éav TL Hiv médXn THS TpPOS 
rods | dddovs “EAAnvas edvotas: wadrov bé Kal hoBnoopePa, prj 
TL placua f pos lepov Ta ToLadTa amo TéV oiKeb@v pépewy, Eav UH 
TL Or 0 Oeds GAXO EY. 


470 
"OpOotata, bn. Ti dé; ys Te Tuncews 
Ths “EdAnvikns Kal oikiov éwmrpnoews trotov Ti cot Spdcovaw ot 
5 OTPATLOTAL TPOS TOVS TrOAEMLLOUS ; Lod, edn, do€av amoparvopéevou 
Hdéws av axovoatut. ~Epol pev tolvuv, nv & éyd, Soxed ToUTHV 
| undérepa Troveiv, GAG Tov éréTeLov KapTrov apatpeicOat, Kal ov B 


&vexa, Bovrer cou Aéyw; Llavy ye. Paivetai por, domep Kai 

évoudtetar S00 TadTa Ta ovomaTa, TOAEMOS TE Kal OTAaCLS, OUT 
10 Kal elvan Svo, dvTa él dvotv Tivoty Svahopaiv. Réyw 6é Ta S¥o, 
TO pev oixelov Kal Euryryevés, TO O€ GANOTPLOV Kal OOvEtov. él meV 


lo n“ a / / la) ’ / 
ovv TH Tod olKelou éyOpa ataats KEKNHTAL, Eri Se TH TOD adAXOTPLOU 


g. Ta A: om. Allg. 


1r4. 1. Plutarch however implies that 
the Spartans were an honourable excep- 
tion to this rule (Apophtheg. Lac. 224 B). 
With Plato’s sentiment cf. ‘‘aeternum 
inimicitiarum monumentum Graios de 
Graiis statuere non oportet” (Cic. de Znv. 
II 70. Cicero is referring to an incident 
arising out of a war between Sparta and 
Thebes). 

470A 2 édv py ti—Aéyy. Apollo 
might not wish to surrender his rights, 
and Plato would do no violence to the 
patron god of his city (IV 427 B). It was 
usual to dedicate a tithe of the spoil to 
the gods (Xen. //e//. 111 3. I). 

3 vt 8; KtA. So Schneider punc- 
tuates. Stallbaum and others place the 
mark of interrogation after éumpycews, 
comparing VII 515 B, IX -582 C (where 
however see my notes), and other exam- 
ples: but the analogy of 469 B and 469 Cc, 
as well as the emphasis on ys, is in favour 
of Schneider’s view. We may compare 
the use of the genitive instead of zepi 
with the genitive after verbs of speaking, 
asking about etc.; cf. Ix 576 D and Jebb 
on Soph. Zrach. 169. 

4708 8 domep kal—dvo. Literally 
“as these names, war and civil discord, 
are named two, so also they are two.’ 
dvouagerat dvo is Opposed to eivar dvo, 
which means 6Uo otvctas elvac ‘are,’ ‘ ex- 
press two realities,’ as is further explained 
in évTa—d.agopaty. Instead of radra ra 
dvémata, Tatra dvduara—see cr. 2.—is 


now usually read. With this reading, 
the sense would be ‘as these things’ 
(viz. War and Discord) ‘are called by 
two names, so also they are in reality 
two,’ dvra éml xr. That is to say, dvra 
émt would be said of things; but it is 
clearly intended to be said of names: 
cf. xéx\yntar émt just below. Schneider 
noticed the difficulty, but thought the 
confusion between names and _ things 
excusable. It is surely a grave blemish 
in a passage which is written expressly 
to distinguish between the two. Richards 
would transpose and read domep xkal— 
araos, dvtTa éml Svoiv Twoiv Siapopaiv, 
otrw Kal eivac dvo, or make dvra—d.a- 
gopaty follow dévéuara. This solution 
effects, at great cost, what is only after 
all a partial cure. 

Io évTa éml KTA. émi governs dia- 
popaty, and dvoty tuvoiv, which is neuter, 
depends on duagopaty. The literal mean- 
ing is ‘being applied to two kinds of 
disagreements, arising in two things.’ 
The two things—continues Plato—are 
70 oixétoy (Evyyevés),- and 7d ddNérprov 
(d@veiov). Disagreement—for dcadopd is 
substituted éy@pd—in 70 olxetoy is called 
oTdo.s, in TO aAN6TpPLOV, WéAEMOS. dvTa— 
duapopaty is a marvellous example of 
Greek brevity, simplicity, and precision. 
Schneider, and J. and C., explain the 
words correctly; but D. and V. plunge 
everything into confusion by taking duoc 
Tiwow with diapopaiy. 
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rodeos. Kal ovdev ye, épn, daro tpomou Aéyets. “Opa Sy Kat ei 
T0d¢ | mpds Tpdmrou Neyo. nul yap TO pev “EAXnViKOV yévos avTO 
auT@ oixeiov eivar Kal Evyyevés, TO Sé BapBapixs dOvetov te Kal 
addoTpiov. Kards ye, éfn. “EXAnvas pév dpa BapBapous Kai 
BapBapous” EXAnai Trorepetv wayowévous Te dyaopuer Kai TodELLous 
dices civat, al Torepov thy &yOpay tabrny KrnTéov: “EXAnVas 
be “EAAnow, Strav te ToLodTo Spacw, pioer pev dirous eivar, 
vooety & év T@ TovovTH THY “EXAdOa Kal cracidlew,! Kai oTrdow 
THY TovavTny eyOpav KANTéoD. 
vowiterv. 


"Eyo) pév, Epyn, cvyxwop@ ovTw 
LKorres On, eirrov, bTL ev TH viv oporoyoupéevyn oTdceL, 
émov adv Te TowdTov yévntat, Kal Siacth mods, éav ExdTepor 
EXATEPMV TE“YwWaLY aYpovs Kal oiKias euTITPACLY, OS aLTNPLOONS 


470Cc 14 onpl ydp krhX.: a formal 
declaration of Plato’s political faith in 
the Panhellenic ideal, which Cimon— 
Tlaveddjvwv mpduos, as Cratinus calls him 
(Archzl. 1 ed. Meineke)—and Callicratidas 
(see Grote VII pp. 406—415) had striven 
to realise in fact, and which Isocrates as 
well as Plato constantly proclaimed in 
theory. See on I 336 A, and cf. Spengel 
Lsokrates u. Plato pp. 7 ff. and Isocrates 
Panegyricus passim. The rallying points 
of Plato’s Panhellenism are two—inter- 
nally, the Delphic oracle (IV 427 B,C 727.), 
and externally, hostility with Persia: cf. 
Menex. 245 C ff. See also on zrodeulous 
gto below. 

17 Todepetv paxopévovs. Hirschig 
and others transpose these words, on 
slight Ms authority, including a marginal 
correction in A. But it is hard to see 
why they should have become displaced. 
By adopting the order in the text Plato 
restricts paxoudvous to modemetv: other- 
wise the participle would naturally go with 
modeulous pice too. The MS order also 
lays more stress on the emphatic mo\emety 
than Hirschig’s transposition would do. 
Cf. (with Stallbaum) Ag. 18 D. 

modeptous pice. The universal Greek 
view: see e.g. Hdt. 1 4 ad fin., Eur. 
Hec. 1199, Isocrates Paneg. 158 al., and 
Nagelsbach Machhom. Theol. pp. 305— 
307. ‘We should bear in mind,” says 
Bosanquet, “that Greek civilisation was 
to Plato much what white civilisation is 
to us.”’ This is, in part at least, true; 
but sentiments of chivalry and romance 
were far more powerful factors in foster- 
ing the ancestral feud with Persia than 


any apprehensions for the safety of Greek 
civilisation. The idea of a war against 
Persia always stirred the pulse of Hellas 
with a sense of continuity with the heroic 
past; and it was more than a meaningless 
ceremony when Agesilaus sacrificed at 
Aulis, and Alexander visited Achilles’ 
tomb. See Grote 1x p. 81 and XI pp. 
395—397- None the less, in spite of his 
emphatic expression of the old Greek 
policy of splendid isolation, it is difficult 
to overestimate the effect of Plato’s writ- 
ings, and especially of the Repudblec, in 
breaking down the barrier between Bar- 
barian and Greek. See on 470 E. 

20 vooeiv KtA. Compare the melan- 
choly picture of the state of contemporary 
Greece in Isocr. Paneg. 115—117. Hart- 
man would cancel kal oracidgew ; but see 


451 Bn. Z 
470D 21 ovyxwpwKtr. ‘I agree 
to view the matter in this way.’ otws 


évoudgev would be more pointed, but is 
unnecessary. We are hardly justified in 
making vowifew =‘to hold this language’ 
(with J. and C.): for gavp voutfew, 
gwvnv voulgew and the like have a some- 
what different meaning. See Stephanus- 
Hase Thes. s.v. voulfew. 

22 Oti—és. ws can hardly be ex- 
clamatory, as J. and C. suppose. For 
the anacoluthon cf. Hdt. 11 71 ad fin. 
iste vpiv bri, Hy vreprécn 7 viv juépn, 
ws otk &ddXos POas Eued KarHyopos éorar 
and other examples cited in Kiihner Gr. 
Gr. 11 p. 886. r7—oTaoe is not ‘that 
which we have acknowledged to be 
sedition’ (Jowett), but ‘that which, as 
things now are, is allowed to be sedition,’ 


2i1—2 
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25 Te Sokel %) oTdals elvar Kal ovdéTEpoL avTaV PiroTrOAEs* od Yap 
dv rote éroApav Thy Tpopdv Te Kal pnTépa Kelpely’ GANA WETPLOV 
elvat Tovs Kaptrods adatpetcbas Tois | Kpatodar TWVY Kpatoupévorv, E 
Kal Siavocicbar ds Siadraynoopévov Kal ovK déel ToAEUNTOVTOD. 
Tload ydp, bn, tpepwrépwv abt'tn 7 Sidvora éxeivyns. Ti oé on; 

30 &dnv: iv od modw oixiters, ovx “EXAnvis éotar; Aet vy auTny, 
én. XPodpa rye. 
"ARN ov PirérArnves ; 00dE olKelav THY “EXXaba HynoovTat, ovoe 

Kal ofddpa ye. Ovxobv 

Thy mpos Tovs” EAAnvas Siahopay | ds olKelous oTaow HyncovTat 471 


fal (f lj 
Ov«odv Kal dyabot te Kal Hpepor Evovtat; 
/ e € »”. € an 
KOLVWYNTOVELY wWYTTEP OL ANAOL LEPWY ; 


‘ \ / 
Kal ovde dvopacovaty ToAcwov; Ouvrydp. Kai as diaddXaynoopevot 


dpa Svoicovtas; Llavy pev ody. Evdpevas 6) swppoviodow, ovk 


\ » > 
émi Sovrela Kodalovtes ovd ém’ ONEOpw, TwhHpovicTal dVTES, OU 


: om. Allg. 


viz. when ove city is divided against itself 
(dcacrH wéXs). Plato, it will be observed, 
does not deny that the abuses which he 
condemns occasionally happened in Greek 
civil strife: they certainly often did. He 
only asserts (and the admission is interest- 
ing and important) that the public con- 
science of Greece condemned them. The 
conduct of Athens in emergencies of this 
kind was sometimes honourable and 
patriotic: see for example Grote vil 
p- 318, VIII pp. 69, 70. 

26 tpddov te Kal pnrépa. Cf. III 
414 E. Not patriotism only, but filial 
love, such as Virgil felt for Italy (Georg. 
If 136—176), inspires these words, 

pérptov elvar: sc. doxe?. Plato is still 
describing Greek pubs opinion. 

470 £& 28 Ddiavoetobar KTA. The 
converse of Bias’s maxim @uAely ws pLon- 
govras (D. L. 1 87). éxelyns=‘than the 
other,’ viz. the yreun which diavoetras 
@s ov dtaddA\aynoouévew Kal del modeun- 
oévrav. In view of Arist. Rhet. I 21. 
1395? 25, where an orator is recom- 
mended, if he wishes to seem amiable, 
to say ob def Waomep paci, pirely ws mLo7- 
govras, GANG UaGdrov MicEelv ws PirjoovTas, 
it is tempting on a first glance to regard 
éxelyns as the maxim of Bias itself: but 
the other interpretation is more natural 
and relevant. On Bias’ saying see Jebb’s 
Appendix on Soph. Ajax 679 ff. 

30. odx “EAAnvils eortar; Plato 
speaks hopefully, as if his perfect city 
were but one Greek city among many— 


a living example to the brotherhood of 
Hellas. It may. be admitted that the 
city of 11—Iv has not a few claims to be 
called Hellenic. But the ‘third city’— 
that of the philosopher-king—is not Hel- 
lenic, nor even, in any proper sense, an 
earthly city at all: it is an ideal, an 
ensample in the heavens—év ovpav@ 
mapddevyua Tw Bovouévy dpav Kal 6pa@vre. 
éavrov Karouktfew (IX 592 B). The ani- 
mating spirit of V 473 B—VII is assuredly 
not Hellenic exclusiveness, but the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, if by ‘humanity’ 
we understand (with Plato) the divine 
element in man, in virtue of which we 
are most distinctively and truly human. 
See on VI 501 B, IX 489 D. Ima certain 
sense it is even true that Platonism is the 
‘strongest protest ever raised against 
pre-Christian hellenism” (Krohn P/. Sé. 
p- 33). But Plato’s is no barren protest ; 
for his city foreshadows the future while 
it passes judgment on the past. Cf. vI 
499 C z. and IX 592 B zz., with Zeller* 
II I. pp. 921—923 and the same author’s 
article on Der platonische Staat in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Folgezeit in his Vortrige 
u. Abhandlungen i pp. 68—88. 

471A 2 o¥88 dvopdrovow: much 
less consider it so. 

3 gwdpoviotoiw. The word cwdpo- 
vigw (‘make oadpwr,’ i.e. ‘chastise’) 
implies the remedial view of punishment: 
see on II 380 B. 

4 ov qodguror. A few inferior Mss 
read ws ob mohéuot, and ws appears also 
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Odtws, ébn. OvS dpa tHv “Erddba “EdXdnves dvtes 
Kepodatv, ovde oiKynoes eumpnoovewy, ovdé oporoynhcovaww év 
éxdotn Tore TavTas éxOpodvs avTois eivat, Kai dvdpas Kal yu- 
vaixas Kai maidas, ddN odéiyous del éyOpods | rods aitious THs 


TONE|LLOL. 


a \ Nit aan n 
Siapopas, kai Sia Tada tavta ote THY yhv Cednoovaow KeElpew” 
2) A ie }- lal an 
aUTOY, OS hiiwy THV TOAAGY, OUTE oiKias avaTpérrely, GAA péx pL 
, s \ , ree 
TOUTOV TolmoovTat THY dStahopay, wéxypt OU AV ot aiTLoL avayKa- 
O06 c \ lal > / 2 tA lat / > \ 24 
olacw vTO THY avattioy adyovvTav Sodvar Siknv. "Eyo pér, 
4 € lal A an \ \ > / N ¢ / , 
Edy, Of0ADYA ovTw Seiv Tpos TOVs évayTious TOUS NwETEpoUS TOATAS 
/ X N \ n € 
Tmpoohépecba, mpos d€ Tovs BapBdpous ws viv of “EXXnves Tpds 
adAnrouvs. 


Yv Témvew prjTE oiklas EeuTriuTpaval ; 


lal \ lal , lal 
TeOdpev 5) Kai TovTOv Tov vowov Tois PUXakL, | wHTE 
Odpev, pn, cat exe ye 
KANWS TAUTA TE Kal TA TpdaeD. 


XVII. 


a 3 , st 7O7 , Aen A , 
ToLavTa ériTpémy héyewv, ovSéTTOTE pvNnTOHcEDOaL 6 ev TH TPoTOEV 


> \ 4 las Ss ‘ 
AdrAa yap pow Soxets, 6 Lwxpates, éav Tis cou TA 


/ / fa) / \ © 
TAapwodpevos TaVTA TaDTA ElpHKas, TO WS OUVATH AUTH 1) TOALTELA 


20. arn If et in mg. A*®: om. Al. 


in the margin of A. Campbell suggests 
<kal> ov modémot, Forster <ws> swodpo- 
votal; but neither suggestion is nearly 
so expressive and good as the reading of 
the best Mss. 

7 avtois. The ambiguity in avrots 
can mislead nobody, and adrots (Hartman, 
with A etc.) would be very unpleasing. 
In such cases the authority of Plato’s Mss 
is nought. The behaviour of Athens in 
connexion with the Mitylenean revolt is 
a conspicuous example of the inhumanity 
which Plato here condemns: see Thuc. 
Ill 36 ff. 

4718 12 dAyotvtwv. “Significatur 
necessitas innocentibus quoque damnum 
inferendi, quo nocentes punire et ad pacem 
adigere cogantur” Schneider. 

13 Tovs évayrlous. ‘‘Graecos adver- 
sarios vocat, non hostes” Stallbaum. 
g has “EdAnvas for évavriovs—an obvious 
‘interpretamentum.’ 

14 pos St—dAArAovus. A bitter com- 
mentary on the foreign policy of Greek 
cities. The ‘natural’ relations between 
Greece and Barbary had been reversed: 
not only did Greeks treat Greeks as 
enemies, but they had begun to treat 
barbarians as friends. Christ (P/. Stud. 
Pp: 37—39) supposes that Plato wrote 


this passage in 374, when Plataea was 
destroyed by Thebes, and the surviving 
inhabitants fled to Athens (Xen. He//. v1 
3. 1, Isocr. Plat. i ff.). The same view 
is held by Hirmer Lx¢st. u. Komp. etc. 
p- 662. Plato’s rebuke would have been 
equally or even more telling in 386, when 
Greece was exhausted by the Corinthian 
war, and friendship with the ‘natural 
enemy’ had forced the peace of Antal- 
cidas upon the Greeks, to the bitter grief 
and shame of patriots: cf. Isocr. Panes. 
120, 121. In any case viv should no 
doubt be referred to the time when Plato 
wrote these words, and not to the date of 
action of the dialogue. See also Zztrod. 
§ 4. 
471 c—472 8 Glauco recalls Socra- 
tes to the task, already twice postponed, 
of demonstrating that such a State ts 
possible. 

471c Here begins the transition to 
the ‘third’ or philosophic city. See on 
449 Av : 
20 s Svvary. In a certain sense, 
this has already been proved, for the city 
is kata plow: cf. 456 Cc, 466 D. We 
have,, however, still to shew that the 
harmony with nature can be attained, 
and this is what Plato proceeds to do. 


5 


_ 
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Z, ‘ / / MY fey > \ (4 > "2 
yevécOar kat tiva tpomov tote Suvatn* mel OTL Ye, El yEVvOLTO, 
e \ ry \ / >? si 
TavT av ein ayaba moder 4 yévorToO, Kat A ov TrapaneiTrels eyo 
a / YA bf A t a e 
Aéyw, OTe Kal Tols Toremlow aptor av | payowTo TO NKLCTA 
\ > lal an 
aTroneltey AdAHAOUS, yuyveoKovTés TE Kal avakaNovYTES TadTA 
/ Leet > \ \ \ a 
25 Ta OvdmaTa EavTovs, adeddovs, Tatépas, Uels: ef SE Kal TO OAHU 
nw fal \ 4 > 
ovaoTtpatevoito, elite Kal év TH avTH Taker elte Kai OmicHev éme- 
lal lal \ / / >? 4 
TeTaypévov, poBav te evexa Tots exOpois Kal el TOTE TLS aYaYKN 
¢ UA / v a 5 \ ” 
Bonbetas yévorto, 018 Gre TaVTH TaVTN Awayxot av Elev’ KAL OLKOL 
« 5) >’ lal e lal ) ’ € > fal 
ye & mapanreitretat ayabd, dca av ein avTois, 0p@: AX’ ws E“od 
| 2 A 4 fa) Zi ” ” \ BA / > 
30! OoMoAoyouvTOs mdvTa TavTa OTL Eln av, Kal adda Ye pupla, ev E 
Ly, / , \ > nan / ’ \ 
yévotTo 1) TroALTela aUTN, NKETL TAELW TrEeplL aUTHS Eye, AA 
an » lal MA x N \ 
TOUTO avTO Hdn TeipwOpela Huds avTovs TeiOeW, Ws SuVaTOV Kai 
> id » lal / , ud See , 
n SuvaTov, TAS adra yalpey edpev. | HEalpvns ye ov, nv 8 éyw, 472 
N / \ . 
Borep KaTadpouny émoujow él Tov Oyo pov, KaL OU oVvYYL- 
y i 3 4 f A 
yroeoKkers oTpayyevopéva. icws yap ovK oic@a, OTL woyts por TO 
/ lal \ / fal 
Ovo Kimate éexhuyovTs viv TO péyloTov Kal yaheT@TaTOY THS 
> a be / , 
5 Tpikupias emrdyens, 0 érretday tons Te Kal akovaNS, TAaVY GUYyyVO_NY 
4 ia ? U ya ” N 25 6 / e/ 10 
&eus, OTL ElKOTwWS Apa WKVoVY TE Kal ededoikn ovTwW TrapdooEov 
, f \ 5) al an ¢/ v ” n 
Reve Noyou Te Kai ETrLKeLpety StacKoTretv. “Oow av, én, ToLadTa 
, / e b 0x e By ¢ a | \ \ \ b] a a B 
TAELwW EynS, NTTOV adeOnoe Up Huwv | Tpos TO wy ELTrELY, TH 
29. ye & et corr. A?: re Allg. 
3. oTpayyevouérvy corr. Vind. F: orparevonévw AIIE g. 


21 We should 


émel Ott ye KTA. 
expect 6duodoy® after 7 yévorro, but ana- 
colutha after 67s are so frequent that 
something of the sort may be mentally 
supplied: cf. I 352 B, V 465 A zz. 
Richards would insert ouodoy in the 
text. I formerly proposed kal éyw éyw, 
<kal> ad ov mapadelres bru KTX., ‘I too 
assert’ (sc. no less than you), ‘and also 
what you omit, that’ etc., but now ac- 
quiesce in the anacoluthon. 

471D 27 déPov—éyOpois. Cf. Laws 
806 B. 

472A 3 otpayyevopévw. See cr. 72. 
oTparevouevy could only be understood 
(with Stallbaum, who retains it, and 
Huber za den Plat. Gleichnissen p. 10) 
as half-jocular for ‘de re militari dis- 
putanti.’ Such a usage is possible in 
itself (see on dmorivover 11 363 C); but 
@kvouvv te Kai édedolkn and pi didrpiBe 
(in B) are strongly in favour of o7pay- 
yevouevy. The same corruption—due to 


confusion of y and 7, combined with 
lipography—occurs in the mss of Ar. 
Ach. 126, as well as in Hesychius (orpa- 


Tevouat’ duatpiBw) and elsewhere: see 
Blaydes on Ar. l.c. 
vo Svo Kipate. See 457 B, C. The 


first was ws Oe xown mavta émirndevew 
Tous Te pU\akas Kal Tas PuAakldas; the 
second community of wives and children. 

7 Néyew Adyov te. J. and C. read 
Néyor Aéyew Te with —& and M; but the 
other reading has far more authority, and 
is perhaps exgwesztius. Cf. 452 A. 

472 B—472 E Socrates reminds 
Glauco that tt ts the investigation of 
Fustice and Injustice which has brought 
us to this point. It was tn order to reach 
a standard or model of Fustice that we 
examined the nature of perfect justice and 
the perfectly just man. By comparing 
them with their opposites in respect of 
happiness and unhappiness, we intended 
to obtain a measure by which to estimate 
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Suvarn yiyverOat airy x) moduTela. GANA Aéye Kal pH SidTpLBe. 
Ovxoby, Hv 8 eyo, mpdtov pev 768e yp7 avapynoOhvar, te pets 
Snrodytes duxatocvynp olov éott Kal adixiav Sebpo Heopev. Xpn: 
ara Ti TodTO; &py. Ovddsév+ adrN av ebpwpev oidy eats Sixaso- 
avn, apa Kal avdpa tov dixavov akiwoopuev pundev Selv adrhs 
exeivns Svabéperv, AAXa TavTaxh ToLodToy eivat, olov | Sucavoctvn 
eoTlv ; 7) ayaTrnooper, édy 6 Te eyyUTaTa avThs Hh Kal TNEIoTA TOV 
Obras, ébn, ayarnoopev. Tlapadelyparos 
dpa &vexa, nv 8 eyo, é&nrobpev adbto te Sixatocivny oldv éott, Kal 


Gdrov éxeivns meTéexn ; 


avdpa Tov TEedéws Sikatov, ei yévouro, Kal olos dv ein ryevomevos, Kal 
adiciay ad Kal tov adikotatov, Wa els éxelvous dmoBdérrovrTes, 
oiot av npiv paivavtar evdarpovias te Téps Kal Tod évavtiou, 
avaykatoépeba Kal rept pov avTov opmoroyeiv, ds av | éxeivors 


oe ¢ / » \ / lal Kg r 
0 TL OfoLoTaToS 7, THY éxelvoLs potpav omolotaTny EEELY, ANN Ov 


vA oe (7 dae ek) \ nr if 
TouTou évexa, iv atrodeiEwpmev ws SuvaTa TadTa yiyver Oat. 


12. Tovro Alll: roiré y’ A®. 


Tovto 


22. éxelwous RG: éxelwns ATI. 


the effect of Fustice and Injustice upon 
happiness in human life. Our object was 
not to prove that perfect justice 7s attain- 
able, and therefore we are not obliged to 
shew that our city can be realised. 

4728 12 dddAa ti totTo; Seecr. 7. 
ye after rod7o is certainly wrong. It has 
no MS authority except that of A’, and 
(as Stallbaum shews) dAXd ri Toro is the 
regular form of this phrase in Plato: 
cf. Gorg. 497 E, Charm. 164 A. In both 
these cases the reply is Ovdév, followed 
by a@)Ad, as here. 

472c 16 tapadelyparos KTA. mapa- 
devyua is not here an ‘illustration,’ but 
a ‘model’ or ‘standard’ (‘‘ Musterbild ” 
Schneider) exactly as in IX 592 B and 
Theaet. £76 E. 

17 avTé—B8uKavocbyvynv: ‘justice by 
itself?: see 11 363 A 2. Here however 
the expression means ‘abstract justice’ 
rather than merely ‘justice apart from its 
consequences.’ It is not yet a meta- 
physical ‘Idea’ in the sense of vi and 
VII: see on 111 402 C, and cf. Pfleiderer 
sur Losung etc. p. 19 with Susemihl Gez. 
Entw. 1 pp. 176 f 

kal dvdpa «rTA.: ‘and the man who 
is perfectly just if he should come into 
existence, and what his character would 
be if he did.’ ed yévoiro must be under- 
stood as a kind of protasis to Tov Tedéws 


dikavoy (i.g. Tov TeX€ws dvTa or dy dyra 
dixator). 
simple: ‘‘virum perfecte iustum quaesi- 
turi ea conditione rem susceperant, sz 
fieri et existere talis posset.”” We must 
beware of translating ‘num existeret’ 
(Stallbaum): for it is just in order to 
shew the irrelevancy of the question, 
‘Can such a man exist?’ that Plato wrote 
this sentence. Madvig omits xaé before 
oios. In that case el yévorro goes with 
the following clause (cf. IV 419 A 7.), 
and the meaning is: ‘if he show/ad come 
into existence, what his character would 
be when he did.’ By this means we 
obtain an exact parallel between dixaco- 
awvnv oldy éort and dvdpa—olos ay etn. 
It must be admitted, I think, that the 
emendation is an improvement: but the 
MS reading may stand. Campbell need- 
lessly questions ef yévorro, thinking it a 
gloss on -yevduevos. The pleonasm is 
characteristic : cf. 471 C el yévo.ro, 
wavT av eln ayada 7 V.€V OUT O. 
18 Kal Gdikiay ad KTA. 
420 C2. 
19 tva—é€few. Cf. VIII 544 A. 
22 €ékelvois. See cr. 2. éxelyns, which 
Schneider alone retains, can hardly be 
defended. For the error see Jiztrod. § 5. 
4972p 23 TovTopév. On néy with- 
out dé see 475 E 72. 


See Iv 


20 


Schneider’s explanation is less ~ 
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v x S i , ’ \ 4 
Ole: av odv Hrrov Te ayabov Cwypapov 


9 3 lf 
25 elvat, Os dv ypdwpas mapddevypa, otos dv ein 6 KddALTOS aVOpwTOS, 


\ , > \ , € a 5) $ \ No 5) 8 n ¢ 
KAL TTAVTA ELS TO YPALMA LKAVWS ATrOOOVUS [47 ex aTvro etEar, WS 


\ N / a Ba 
Kal duvatov yevécbat TovodTov avdpa; 


Ma Ai? ovK eywry’, én. 


Ti odv; ov Kai Hpeis, hapév, wapdderypa | érrowdpev AOy@ ayabis EB 


morews; Lldvu ye. 


i = ia 5 1 , 
*Hrrov te ody olee nuas ev €éyety TOVTOV 


ral \ UA / > lal 
30 €vexa, éav pn Exwpev atrodetEat, ws Suvvatov ovTw TONY oLKHOAaL 


@s édéyeto; Ov dira, én. 


To peév tolvuv arnbés, nv & éya, 


oUTw: e¢ de 89 Kal TovUTO TpoOLuNOAVaL Set ony Yap, aTrodetEat, 


) “ari i Kata TL Suvatw@tar dv ein, wadwv pot mpos THV 
Th padioTa Kal KaTa TL duvaTwTA N, be pos 7 


/ b) / \ WN: } / 
TotavTny amodeEw TA avTAa SLomodoynoaL. 
35 ré Tt | mpayOjvas ws réyeTas, ) Grow exer rpaEw eEews jr Tov 478 


Ta qota; "Ap ofdv 


/ a , \ \ ie 
adnbeias ebadmrecbar, xdv ef yn Tw SoKEet; AANA GU TOTEpOY 


25. olos g: olov AIIR. 


24 olei—dySpa. For ote: av Richards 
reads otec 67: but 67 is unpleasing here. 
See also on 450C. After dv—elvar we 
might expect és dv—p7 éxo., ‘ who would 
not be able,’ and so &, g and several 
other Mss actually read. The irregu- 
larity is however no more than ‘cannot’ 
for ‘would not be able to’ in English. I 
have restored ofos (which used to be read 
before Bekker) for ofov (see cv. z.). The 
corruption is easy, and in such cases the 

‘relative regularly agrees with its subject : 
see Pil. 29 E with Stallbaum’s note. It 
is also wrong in point of sense to refer 
the relative to mapddevywa here. Art is 
credited with higher possibilities in this 
passage than in Book x, unless we sup- 
pose that the painter’s ka\X\toros dv Opwmos 
is only an artificial combination of indi- 
vidual features imitated from human 
beings. But in that case the illustration 
is less apposite; for Plato’s perfect city is 
more than imitation of the actual. See 
also on X 598 A, and cf. Xen. Mem. 111 
1o. 2 and Arist. Pod. I. 11. 1281 10o—15. 

28 mapddeypaKtr. Cf. Laws 713 B 
and 739 C—E. 

472 —E—-474 c J am nevertheless 
willing, says Socrates, to shew you how 
our constitution may be realised most 
nearly. A perfect realisation we cannot 
expect, for action is everywhere less true 
than language or theory. One great, yet 
possible change, and only one, ts needed, 
and it is this. ‘ Philosophers’ must be- 


come kings or kings ‘ philosophers. Till 
this shall come to pass, there will be no 
respite from trouble, either to cities or to 
mankind, nor will our hypothetical city 
ever become (so far as may be) a reality. 
A paradox, you say, and certain to arouse 
hostility and scorn; but let us explain 
what we mean by ‘ philosophers.’ 

4728 With the breaking of the third 
and greatest wave (473 C z.) begins the 
transition to the third and final stage of 
Plato’s ideal city. See on 449A. 

33 Suvatdrara KTA. ‘‘ Superlativus 
facuitatem, quam relativam dicunt, indi- 
cat’? Schneider. It is important to ob- 
serve that Plato does not expect a perfect 
realisation even when philosophers be- 
come kings: cf. 473 E. Why, he does 
not, is explained in 473 A. madw refers 
to 472 C. 

473A 2 kav ée py tw Soxet shews 
that Plato is contradicting a common 
view: cf. IX 577 D. Most men would 
of course admit that a perfect scheme 
must usually be modified if it is to be 
put in force. But they-would not allow 
that Aegis has more ¢ruth than mpaéis; 
for the truth of a theory—they would say 
—is best tested by experience. Not so 
Plato, according to whom the world of 
Mind is not only more perfect, but truer 
than the world of Matter: cf. 7 mavred@s 
adnG7s VI 502 D and note ad loc. The 
pointed dda ot invites the assent of 
Glauco as a Platonist: cf. infra 475 5. 
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omoroyeis obTws 7) 0}; ‘“Oporoya, épn. Todro pév 81) py ava- 
yxaté we, ola TH AYO SujOoper, ToLadTa TavTdrac. Kal TH py@ 
dety apiyvopeve. cmopaivey” aX’, €av olot Te yevoucda yes 
pavat nds 
eEnupnxévat, ws duvata tadta yiyvecOar, & od émitdrress. | 4) obK 


Kat 


@S av eyyuTaTa TOV elpnuévov TONS auenmeten, 


2 / , - SEN \ \ Xx ? t 
ayaTnoels TOUT@Y TUyYavOV; eyo eV Yap av ayaTony. 
N B) t ” 
yap eyo, edn. 
\ \ \ \ an V4 / fal 
XVIII. To dé 6) peta todr0, as Eouxe, Teipwpeba tnTtety Te 
\ > / / lal n n / 
Kat amrodeKvival, TL ToTE VY KaKws év Tals TOAETL TpaTTETAL, 
sa 3 - > a \ / \ 4 
du 0 ovy ovTws oiKodrTat, Kai Tivos Av GuLKpoTaTOU peTaBardvToOS 
3/- fa) > a \ i n / t t x 
€AGoL Els TOUTOY TOY TpOTTOY THs TroLTELAS TrOALS, MAALTTA peEV 
amet Z By N t na od \ / 4 > id \ ’ \ \ 
evos, et dé un, Suoiv, Eb O€ pH, 6 TL OdALYioTw@Y TOY apLOuoy Kal 
/ ‘. 7 , 5 / 

Cpixpotatwy Thy Stvauw. Lavtraracs | pév ovv, ébyn. “Evos péev 
/ 5 8 } / ip a A 4 lal oe 
TOlWUY, HV eyo, petaBarovtos Soxodpév por Exew SeiEa Ore 

/ BA 2 wh fal t la 
MeTaTEéGOL AV, OV péVTOL opLKpOV ye OvdE padiov, SuvaToD 6é. 
‘ v ’ ? > \ / > 23 f S A I / f 
Tivos; éby. “Em avto 67, nv & eyo, cipi, 0 TO peyiot@ TpoonKd- 
4 > f ’ i ' a 
Comev KUpaTL’ elpnoeTas & ov, eb Kal mEdAAEL YEAWTL TE ATEYVOS 


16. peraBardvros ANIL: peraBaddovTos corr. A, 18. mpoonkdgouey v: 

mpoexdgouey Ally: mapexagouev &. 19. arexves ANIL: aréxyw corr. A. 
5 Setv kTd. ety is tautological after and C.). 

avayKagce, but the addition of rotro pév 473 c 18 éW avro—elpr: ‘well, 


said I, I will enter on the very topic 
which’ etc. Cf. Thuc. 11 36. 4 eluc kal 
él rov Tavde éraivov. I have returned to 
the most authoritative reading, though pre- 
viously I read (with Richards) én’ adr@ 67 
—eiuie In point of sense, eius is only a sort 
of quasi-future, and should be compared 
with ad’ eu in the mouth of characters 
just about to leave the stage (e.g. Soph. 
Trach, 86). Cf. also Phaed. 100 B €pxopmat 
—émixeipov—kal elu madd ém’ éxetva— 
kal dpxowat «td. According to Kiihner- 
Blass (Gr. Gr. 1 2, p. 2£7) the present 


makes it easier. II has ée?, perhaps a 
mistake for 67, which was read by Sto- 
baeus Flor. 43. 109. For yyvoueva 
Bywater (Fo Ph. X p. 73) would write 
yeyy oper’ dy or dy yeyr opera. The cate- 
goric statement is however more in 
harmony with ap’ ofdv ré t.—éparrecdu. 
‘Do not compel me to shew that what 
we described in words is in all respects 
reproduced by experience.’ See also on 
émiratrers below. 

6 ddvav: infinitive for imperative as 
in VI 508 B, 509 B, all of them examples 


of ddva, although Plato is not averse to 
Pah (VI 508 E) and Evupabe (VII §23 A). 
The imperatival infinitive is very common 
in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans? p. 244). 
émirarres: sc. ylyvecOu. It is 
hardly possible to understand éfeupety ws 
Swara Tatra yiyverOa (with J. and C.). 
As in yeyvoueva above, so also here 
Socrates represents Glauco as requiring 
that the city should be made into a reality: 
cf. qv ob médw oikifers in 470 E. 
4738 10 ‘TetpwpeOa: subjunctive, 
iq. def meipacOa: cf. Aéywuev Od, ws 
doxev (Theaet. 173 C, quoted by J. 


use of efue is found only in poetry and 
late prose; but dvlaow in VIL 531 C is 
a certain case, and so also in my opinion 
are é€rlacw and diac in Thue. Iv 61. 3, 8. 
It should also be remembered that Plato 
by no means abjures archaic and poetic 
forms and idioms: see I 330 Bz. Vind. 
F reads ér’ aire (i.q. av’r@) 8 elu, and 
eiut was the reading of g1. ém’ abr@ 67 elms 
is highly idiomatic and may be supported 
(with Richards) by v1 490 D, Pol. 274 B; 
but it is safer to follow the Mss, which 
are all’ but unanimous. 


\ XG ‘ 
1g eb Kat—KaTakAvtoew : even al- 


iio) 
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a lal \ / he 
20 BoTrEp Kdpa Exyedov Kal adokia Katakdvcewy. 
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oxorret O€ 0 MéEAN® 


r / € t "i 

Névyerv. Aéye, bn. "Kav pn, jv & eyo, 7) of prrocogpor Bacirevow- 
> al ‘) RN e a A / \ s , 

ow év tats | rodEow, 7 06 BacidyHs TE VOV NEYOuEVOL Kal OUVVaTTAL 


. a Mi n >’ > \ 
pirocodncwor yunoiws TE Kal iKaves, Kal TOUTO Els TAUTOV Evp- 


, al \ lal / 
méon, OVvapmis TE TONLTLKN Kal drriocodia, Tav dé ViY TOpEevomEevaV 


though it is likely—just like a wave with 
its cachinnations—to swamp me with 
laughter and disgrace.’ Hartman would 
insert <e> before uéAXNe, but the object 
is easily supplied; and me before wéAdex is 
very cacophonous. For other views of 
this passage see App. VI. 

21 éav py KTA. Cf. Laws 709 & ff. 
Plato’s famous and often quoted paradox 
is not in its essence so paradoxical as it 
appears. The abiding truth of Plato’s 
suggestion is ‘‘that somehow or other 
the best and deepest ideas about life and 
the world must be brought to bear on the 
conduct of social and political administra- 
tion if any real progress is to take place 
in society”? (Bosanquet). But it was a 
paradox in the Athenian democracy, or 
so at least Plato, like Socrates, thought: 
hence moAv mapa ddéav pnOjoerat 473 E. 
See for example Prot. 319 A—323 A and 
Gorg. 514 A—519 D: and cf. Krohn 77. 
St. p. 93. Political evil is in Plato’s 
view the result of a divorce between 
political power and knowledge of the 
good; it can only be cured by effecting 
their reconciliation. In the Polzticus 
Plato’s remedy is to make the philosopher 
(who is the true king) act through the 
statesman (305 C ff.: cf. Nohle De Stats- 
lehre Platos pp. 82, 88, whose interpreta- 
tion is—wrongly, as I think—questioned 
by Zeller? 11 1, p. gor 2. 5): but in the 
Republic the union between Thought and 
Action is complete, and the philosopher 
is himself a statesman. Whether even 
then he would be strong enough to found 
the perfect city of the Republic, depends 
upon the amount of resistance which he 
would be likely to encounter: see on 
VI 499 B and IX 577 A. 

473 D 22 deydpevor. Though called 
kings and potentates, they are so in no- 
thing but the name: cf. 1 336 Aw. True 
kingship belongs only to the scientific 
ruler: Azthyd. 291 B ff. It is probable 
that Plato was already thinking through- 
out this passage of the hopes which he 
seems to have formed of the Syracusan 
dynasty: see #ff. VII and XIII with z. 
on VI 499 B. 


23 rotrTo KTA.: ‘unless this coalition 
of political power and philosophy come 
to pass,’ lit. ‘unless this coalesce,’ i.e. 
unless there be this coalescence, viz. 
‘political power and philosophy.’ For a 
somewhat similar idiom see VII 527 B 7. 
dUvauis—rdooodpla is in explanatory appo- 
sition to the whole phrase rojro—fvuuréon, 
rather than to rodro alone. Otherwise 
we must suppose that rodro is virtually 
for tara, the singular number emphasiz- 
ing by anticipation the union of political 
power and philosophy (so J. and C.). 
But on this explanation the singular rodro 
goes ill with els ravrov Evuréoyn, and 
with éxdrepov; nor are we justified in 
writing tadra (with Richards). The dual 
Trovrw might easily have been corrupted 
into Todro, but TovtTw Evwmréoy is hardly 
defensible, in spite of e¢ éore rovTw ditTw 
Ta Blw (Gorg. 500 D): cf. Kiihner Gr. 
CB WO By 

24 tev St voy KTA.: ‘while the 
numerous natures who at present pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are 
forcibly debarred,’ sc. from exclusively 
pursuing either. The genitive rav— 
Topevouévwy is not partitive (Schneider, 
Stallbaum, and others), but rather posses- 
sive, and depends on @vces. Had Plato 
meant to say ‘most of those who pursue’ 
he would have written of wo\Xol instead of 
ai mo\Aal pvoets, as Hartman points out. 
There is moreover no reason to suppose 
that Plato wishes to allow any exceptions 
whatever to his rule. Nor is moddai 
‘volgares’ (Baiter), or ‘commoner’ 
(Jowett), but simply ‘numerous,’ * plenti- 
ful’: cf. the usage of 6 rods in If 376 E 
Tis vd Tov wodrXOD xpdbvov nbipnudrns 
(watdelas) and tov moddy ewy 458 D. 
Exclusive devotion either to politics or 
gpocogia was common, but by no means 
universal, as the examples of Pythagoras, 
Solon, and many others sufficiently attest : 
see Arist. “het. 11 23. 1398 16—r9. 
Various emendations have been proposed 
for moddal, such as xwdal (Madvig), 
movnpal (Liebhold), and zrodcrixal (Apelt), 
but the above explanation removes the 
difficulty. As regards the sentiment, it 
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\ 2, se / e \ lal 
Xopis eh exatepov ai Todrdal Pvoeis €E avayens atroxrecbaow, 


25 


a3 ” tal a S + a a 
OvK €oTL KaKov Tatra, @ dire [ANavKwv, Tais Todect, SoKo 8: 


ovee i) 6 , / ys e ¢€ / Lh A 
voE TH avOpwTriv@ yevel, OVOE AUTH 7 TONTELA fn TOTE TPOTEpOV 
n | ) \ \ \ ra NT y \ a , 
guy ' Te els TO Suvatov Kali dos HrLov idn, Hv viv Noy Sueddv- 
> \ ea 3 ‘A > \ 
Oapev. adda TOdTO eat, 6 Ewol mara bKvov évtiOnor Déyewy, 
a avn ¢€ \ \ r € / a ¢ 
opavTe ws mov mapa SoEav pnOnoetat. yarerov yap ideiv, ore 
> x DON i) / ” 2O7/ YA / Nees 
OUK ay AXAN TLS Evdatmovnoetey OVTE Ldia ovTE Snuocia. Kal Gs, 
3 f ” a > / an “ a 
Q Ywxpates, Ey, tovodrov éexBéEBrAnkas phd te Kal Aoyov, dv 
>? \ e a > ww \ / 7? la 
ELT@Y NYOU ETL GE TavU TOANOUS TE Kal ov havrovS VOY OvTwS 
cer Neat a \ s 
olov pirpavtas ta iwatia | yupvods NaBovtas 6 TH ExATT@ TAPETUYEV 
[4 a / fs a 
OmXov, Geiy SvateTauévous ws Oavyacia épyacopévous’ ods ef pn 
> rn a UG \ > / lal 7 / 7 
apuvet TO OYH Kal ExhedvEEr, TO bvTL THOOACOpEVOS SHceELS OiKNY. 
> lal 4 +3 > Pd / a 
OvKobv ov jot, nv © éyo, TovTwY aitios; Kards x’, ébn, eyo 
A > / / oe 
Towwy. adda TOL GE OV Tpoddcw, GAN ayvywe ois dvvamat: 
éu be > e ‘ an 4 Lae vn ” 
vvapal 0€ evVOIG TE Kai TH TapaKkereverOal, Kal lows Av adroOV 
> / / > / fol 
Tov é€umedoTepoyv cou! amroKpivoimny. AX ws éy@v ToLovToY 
\ lal a ’ rn tA ” e 
BonOov rep tots amiatovaw évdciEacOat, bTL Eyer 7 aU AéyeLs. 


31. Gdn g: GAAy ATIF. 2. €pyacouévous A*H 9: épyacauévouvs ALI. 
should be noted that Plato refuses to TZheaef. 172 D—175 8B. The attitude of 


sanction the exclusive pursuit of know- 
ledge as well as of politics. He holds 
‘that a specialised study of merely abstract 
questions unfits a man for the true grasp 
of life and character which is the centre 
of real philosophy”’ (Bosanquet), and on 
this ground he would probably have con- 
demned the one-sided enthusiasm which 
many persons now profess for what is 
usually called by them ‘research.’ Cf. VI 
497A 7. and 499 B. 

473 — 28 els tO Svvardv. 
472 E 2. 

© odd mapa Sd—av. 473 C 7. 

32 ekBéBAnnas= ‘have let fall’ is more 
appropriate here than éuBéBAnxas, which 
Hartman (with Flor. T) prefers, on the 
strength of I 344 D and other passages. 
éxBdd\dXevv in this sense is half-poetic, 
and suits well with Glauco’s excited 
mood. 

33 mdvu moddovs Te KTA. Chiappelli 
(l.c. p. 202) supposes that the allusion is 


See 


_to Aristophanes and the comic stage. 


Comedy would doubtless join in the out- 
cry; but the loudest clamour would be 
raised by the ‘practical politician’ to 
whom philosophy is foolishness, and 
worse: see Gorg. 484 C—486 c and cf. 


Isocrates and his adherents would also 
be hostile and contemptuous (Diimmler 
Chron. Beitrage pp. 43—45). Glauco 
clearly anticipates a combined assault from 
different quarters. 

voy ovrws: ‘‘jetzt ohne weiteres” 
(Schneider). ofrws is used as in éaipyys 
oUrws and the like: cf. 11 377 B 72. 

34 plpavras ta ipdria is illustrated 
by Blaydes on Ar. Wasps 408. 

474A 2 Saterapévouvs. Here and 
in VI 501 C & (with a few other Mss) reads 
diarerayuevous, which is less appropriate: 
‘‘nulla enim rdéis in turba tumultuan- 
tium ” (Stallbaum). Cf. 462 c 2. 

ds—épyacopévovs: ‘intending to do 
heaven knows what” (Jowett). The 
phrase is idiomatic in Plato for any excess 
of ill-regulated zeal: cf. AZ. 35 A with 
my note ad loc. 

3. TO Oytm—Bdiknv: ‘you will learn 
to your cost what flouting means.’ 7@ 
évtu indicates that TwOafdmevos is to be 
taken in the fullest sense of the word: 
cf. 1X 579 D, 1 343C, VI511 Bun. TwOdfw 
always implies personal abuse, often of an 
indecent kind: see Cope’s interesting ac- 
count of the word in Aristotle's Rhetoric 
Vol. 11 pp. 49 f. 
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/, 
Ilecpatéov, jv 8 eyo, éretd) Kal od o0Tw peyadrny Evpmayiav 


Io TAPE El. 


an lal / b / 
dvaykaiov odv pot Soxel, eb wéAropév my exhevferOar 


tf I / 
ods Aéyers, Svopicacbar mpos avTods Tovs Pirocopous Tivas é- 


A lal » Uy / 
yovres ToApapmev pavar Selv apyew, iva Siadjrwv yevopwevov 


/ > / ? , 4 n \ / if 
ovuvntat TL apover Oat, EVOELKVUMEVOS OTL TALS bev TT pOoonKel puoe 


* r 1 A > + 
antecOai Te! dirocodias ayewoveve T év Toret, TOIs 6 aAoLS C 


, dA 7 val a ¢ ie / xn ” ” 
15 eynTe amteo Gar akonrovbety TE TO Hyoupévo. “OQpa av ein, édn, 


opifecOar. “10e 84, axorovOnodyv pow THOSE, Edy avTo apn yé TH 


ixaves eEnynowpeia. 


"Aye, pn. 


M4 U 5 3 > 
AvapiyvynoKkev ody oe, nv 8 


eyo, Senoes, 7) wéuvnoas OTe Ov dv POmev dideiv Ti, dev havivar 


a NY \ las bi / \ \ / 
auTov, éav opO@s A€ynTaL, ov TO péev hirovVTA ExEivou, TO dé pn, 


20 AANA Trav oTEepyovTa ; 


XIX. “Avapipvynokev, épn, os ovxer, det* ov yap | ravu ye D 


é€vvoo. 


4748 13 apbver8ar. The promise 
is fulfilled in vI 501—502 C. 

474c—480aA The philosopher, as 
analogy proves, 7s one who loves not a part 
of knowledge, but the whole. His passion 
ts for Truth, and Truth means the Ideas. 
The Ideas are each of them One, but they 
appear many by union with particular 
things and one another. Lovers of sights 
and sounds and such like persons believe 
only in the many beautifuls ; they cannot 
understand the One. Like dreamers, they 
mistake the copy for the original. Their 
condition of mind may be described as 
Opinion, that of the philosophers as Know- 
ledge. 

Let us proceed to prove this statement. 
The object of Knowledge ‘is’; that of 
Ignorance ‘is not. Tf therefore anything 

' both ‘ts? and ‘is not, tt mest lie between 
Being and not-Being, and the faculty 
which cognizes it will be something between 
Knowledge and Lynorance. 

‘Powers’ differ from one another accora- 
ing to the objects over which they preside, 
and the effects which they produce. The 
‘power’ called Knowledge presides over 
Being, and produces the act of knowing. 
It ts therefore different from the ‘ power’ 
called Opinion, whose result is opining. 
What then ts the object over which Opinion 
presides? We have seen that it ts not 
Being; neither is it not-Being. Therefore 
Opinion is different both from Knowledge 
and from ILgnorance. It is, in fact, 
something between Knowledge and Ignor- 


by y a) , \ / 
"A\X@, elroy, empeTev, © TavKwv, reyew @ Eyes’ 


ance, less luminous than the one, more 
luminous than the other. Its object will 
therefore be that uhich both ‘1s’ and ‘is 
not.’ 

Now it is just the many beautifuls 
etc. which both are and are not. There ts 
not one of them which ‘is’ more than it 
‘7s mot’ that which we say it is. We are 
therefore justified in saying that the many 
beautifuls etc. lie between Being and not- 
Being. Thus we have discovered the object 
of Opinion. 

We conclude that those who have eyes for 
the many beautifuls etc., opine ; while those 
who see the Beautiful itself, know. The 
jormer are lovers of Opinion, the latter 
lovers of Knowledge or philosophers. 

474 Dff. The devrépa rédus of Books 
II—IV rested on a psychological basis and 
was the expression of a moral rather than 
of an intellectual ideal: see on Il 370A 
and Iv 443 B. In harmony with this 
conception Plato formerly used the word 
gAdcogos primarily and for the most part 
in its ethical sense (11 376 B z.). Now 
that he is about to leave psychology for 
metaphysics, and describe the kingship | 
of Knowledge, it becomes necessary to 
analyse again the meaning of guddcogos. 
Henceforward, throughout Books vr and 
VII, the ¢uAdcogos is one whose consum- 
ing passion is the love of Truth, that is, 
of the Ideas. See 480 4 and vi 486 E x. 

22 évvod: i.g. vm _éxw, ‘remember,’ 
not ‘understand’ (as D. and V.). Cf. 
Luthyphr. 28%, Polit. 296 A. The illus- 
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avopl & épwrtik@ ov mpétes auvnmovetv, 6TL TaVTES Of ev O 0 

p p ; p pune , OTL TaVYTES OL ev Wp TOV 
vi » \ ie. A“ Vé / , \ nan 

diroTraidsa Kal épwrixoy aun yé Tn Sdkvovol Te Kai Kivodor, 

x 

7) 00K 

A an Ai at / € / iv ‘ 5 / \ 

OUTW TrOLELTE TIPOS TOUS KAaNOUS ; O MEV, OTL TLM0S, eTrivapls KANOEIS 


BS rn ” > > , \ Ailes / 
oxovvTes ator Eivar émumedcias TE Kal TOD aomaleabat. 


> a 9: 1a a x ie 

erratveOnoetat vp bydv, Tod dé TO ypuTOV BaciduKov hate eivas, 
\ be 67; ry \ Va A b / ” | A \ 

Tov 6€ 07 Oia pécov TovTwY éeupeTpwTata Exe, | wérXavas bé 
2 \ > Tad N a n 5 

avéprxovs deity, AevKods b& Oedv Traidas civar: peduyAdpoUs bé 
\ \ Y tf x a 

Kai Tovvoma ole. TLVOS AXoUv Troinua EivaL 7} épactod UToKop.to- 
, \ lal > / \ 7 > 

HévoU TE Kat EvYEPaS PépovTOS THY WYpOTHTA, éav Eri apa n; Kab 
ey Ded / , / bé \ , \ 

evi Koyw Tacas mpopdces Tpopaciferdé Te | Kal Tacas dwvas 
ye ; 5 y Bi 

agiete, wate pndeva aroBddre.w Tov avOovvTav év dpa. Hi 

Vy ” CMe k Ae} a / \ a > (es 4 cs an 
BovXeu, edn, €T E“Ov NEYELY TTEPL TOY EPWTLKO@Y OTL OUTW ToLODGL, 


TVYY@P@ Tov NOYoU yapuV. 


27% 
marg.: peAayxAwpous AlLIZ. 
oler eivar 7 EpacTod KTX. 


éemaweOnoerae AIL: émauwetrac corr. A?®. 
In g refingitur 7d dé uedtxAwpor, Tivos dANov Tobvoua 


Ti 6é; jv & eye: tovs dtrolvous ov 


29. juedtxAwpous yp A® in 


tration which follows is all the more 
appropriate because the piAdcogos is him- 
self an épacrys, in love with Truth: cf. 
VI 490 B. 

23 TWavTes ot év wpa KTA. So in 
Charm. 154 B (cited by J. and C.) 
Socrates, an dvhp épwrikds (Symp. 177 D), 
confesses adrexvis yap NevkKy ordbun eiul 
mpos Tovs KaNovs* oaxeddv ydp rh jou 
mavres ol €vy TH NALKia Kadol palyovrat. 

26 6 pév, Ott oipds KTA. The point 
is that the avip épwrtkés, loving ravras 
Tous év wpa, finds beauty even where 
there is none. He ‘sees Helen’s beauty 
in a brow of Egypt.’ The passage has 
often been imitated, and may have sug- 
gested the well-known satirical outburst 
of Lucretius (tv 1160—1170). 

émlxapis: ‘pleasing,’ xdpw _éxovoa 
mpos Thy oy Arist. Pol. EB g. 1309» 24. 
With 70 ypumdv Baoitkdv cf. Phaedr. 
253 Dd and Arist. Physzog. 6. 811% 36 of dé 
ypumhy Exovres (THY piva) kali Tod werwmov 
OinpOpwudvnv weyahdWuxot avadéperat 
éml rovs aerovs. Neither 76 oiudy nor 7d 
ypumév are marks of beauty; the straight 
nose is the fairest (Arist. Po/. l.c.). 

4725 29 Devkods St Oeav maibaus is 
in harmony with Laws 956 aA xpwuara dé 
Neva mpémovr’ dv Oeots ein Kal droOe Kat 
év toy. See also Dieterich MVekyia pp. 
39 ff. 

pedtxAdpovs KTA.: ‘and honey-pale 
darlings, with their name—do you sup- 


pose they are the creation of anybody 
but a fond and euphemistic lover, who 
readily excuses pallor, if appearing on 
the cheek of youth?’ Plato is ridiculing 
the idea, as well as the name, wedlxAwpos: 
there never was a pedix\wpos except in 
the lover’s brain. The word is not, ap- 
parently, earlier than Plato, and does not 
occur again till Aristotle (Piyszog. 6. 
8122 19): Theocritus uses it hypoco- 
ristically of the silkworm (:0. 27). It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to connect 
Tovvoua with mwedtxAwpovs, as is usually 
done, translating. ‘and the name honey- 
pale, too,’ etc. 
xAwpos, which is ungrammatical, Richards 
mehxAdpov. jmedtxAwpou (which the poet 
Gray had already conjectured) is harmless 
enough: but emendation is unnecessary if 
kal is ‘and.’ pedAtxAwpous—see cr. 72.— 
has less Ms authority than werayxAwpous, 
though supported by the Scholiast on vI 
485 B, by meAtyAwpos in Aristotle and 
Theocritus (ll. cc.), and by the suitability 
of the word in the mouth of an épaoris 
drokoptfduevos. 4e\Xpous was apparently 
read by Plutarch (de recta rat. audiendt 
45 A) and.other ancient authorities: see 
Schneider’s note. 

475A 3 ém éyod: ‘in my case,’ 
‘taking me as your example’: cf. VII 
524 E womep éml rod daxrUNouv édéyouev 
and X 597 B. 


Hartman proposes pedl- , 
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a a a een , , 
5 Ta auta TAVTQA TTOLOVYTAS opas, TAVTA olvov eT lb TACNS TpopacEews 


ite) 
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\ 
aomatopévous; Kai para. 


Kai unv pirotipous ye, ws éy@pat, 


a > an / an x 
Kabopas, btt, av wn oTpaTnynoar SivwvTal, TpLTTVAapXovoL, Kav 


\ / a ¢ \ , AY 
pn U0 pelovwev Kal ceunvortépon | TimdoOat, VO TuLKpOTEpwV Kat 


a oe lal b) NS, 
havrorépav Tim@pevot ayaTracw, OS dos Tihs émvOvpntal ovTes. 


Kopudy peév odv. 


Todro 3 habe ) un: apa dv dv Twos érLOupn- 


\ fi Xi a lo , / > fA) an XN an 
TLKOV ANCYMMEV, TWAVTOS TOV ELOoUS TOUTOV dHycopmeY EmLOvMELY, 1) TOV 


pév, Tod be ov; Llavros, &py. 


Ovxodv Kai Tov pirocopov codias 


lol a » ‘ td 
dycopev ervOvuntny ecivar, od THS wév, THS O Ov, GAA TaoNS; 


"ArOH. Tov dpa repi ta | pabnpata duvcxepaivovta, addws TE 


, 4 Yj t \ \ ie > 
Kal véov ovTa Kal unTw AOYOY EyoVTA TL TE XPHOTOV KAaL MH, OV 


dijcopev prrouabh ovdé pirocodor eivat, daTEp TOV TEpL TA oLTia 


n lel Lal / > \ a 
Suctyeph ote Trewiy papev ovT erLOvpetv citiwv, ode pidootTov 


, i. 
QANA KAKOGLTOV Eval. 


Kat op0as ye diycoper. 


Tay conor 


> lal > / \ On / 0 A Bi] V/ > \ 
evyepas €GérXovta TravtTos palnwatos yeverOat Kat acuéevas emt 


Ny / af N > We ” a 8 2 OL 
TO pavoavetv tovTa Kal aATANTTMS EX OVTA, TOUTOV €V UK) 


gycouev pirocopov. yap; 


kal o TAavewv &dn, IlodAol apa 


Kal atotro. | EcovtTat cote TOLOUTOL. 


ol Te yap PidoPedmoves wavTes D 


an tal / an 5 Y 
Euouye Soxodat TH KaTapavOdvew yaipovTes TovovToL eivat, ot TE 
, > 4 / / > a > > / Oé ra 
PiAHKool ATOT@TATOL TIVES ELoLY WS yY EV Pirocodots TLOEVaL, ol 
nN \ / \ ft Ni ee ie / > x\ 20€ 
TPOS Mev NOYOuS Kai ToLavTHY SvaTpLBHV ExovTEs ovK av EOEéXoLEV 


a ef \ oi / A > >’ an / 
éXGeciv, daotrep Sé atropeutcOwxores Ta OTa éTaKodaas TavTOV 


n L n , of a X , By 
XOpw@v mepiléovat TOLS Atovucio:s, OUTE TWY KATA TOXELS OUTE 


7  TpiTtvapxovory. If they cannot 
become (not ‘be’ as J. and C.) orparnyot, 
they are glad to be rpirrdapxor. In time 
of war, a orpatyyés was commander in 
chief; next to him came the 10 raélapyxou, 
or ‘commanders of the 10 rd€es of hop- 
lites corresponding to the Io ural” ; 
under the ragiapyo were the rpurtvapxou, 
who each commanded the hoplites of a 
single rpirtvs. There were in all 30 
TpirTves, 3 in each tribe. See Gilbert’s 
Gk. Const. Ant. pp. 209 f. and Sandys on 
Arist. Pol. Ath. 61 Sy I—3. 

4758 14 Tov dpa «td. Cf. Lach. 
182 D adN éore ev —Xahem dv héyeuv tepl 
oTovoty wabymaros, ws od xp) mavOdvew* 
mavTa yap émloracba ayabov Soxet eivat 
and Xen. Mem. Iv 1. 2. 

475 D 23 KarapavOdvev.  Apelt 
conjectures kadd pavOdvew, but the text 
is free from objection, 


TovovToL Elva: i.e. Pidodedmoves elvat, 
not @iAdcopa etvar, as the English 
translators appear to suppose. Glauco 
has clearly indicated that he ie not 
consider such men philosophers. ~But as 
it is the love of learning which produces 
them, they will have to be ineluded, un- 
less Socrates narrows his definition, as 
Glauco is in fact inviting him to do. co¢ta 
in ¢tAo-copia is presently defined so as to 
exclude sense-perception : hence ‘lovers 
of sights and sounds’are not ‘lovers of 
knowledge.’ See also on dpolous bev 
prroo dpors in E. 

25 mpos pev Adyous KTA. Cf. Prot. 
347 C, D with my note ad loc. éma- 
xodoat should be taken with domemo- 
Owkédres. 

27 ovTe—kodpas. Hartman would 
read wéhuw for rédes, “verum non Atticis 
solis urbana et ruralia erant Dionysia” 


476 A] 


lal \ , ’ 
TMV KATA KWLAS ATONELTOMEVOL. 


THOMMEVACTE 
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TOUTOUS OUY TAVTAS Kal a&Xous 


, A \ a 
TotovTev Tiveéy | wabytixodrs Kal Tods THY TexrUdpiwy Piroaddous 


pyooper ; 


> \ lal 
GAG TAS avTO Réyels; 


> / by te a 
Esrecéy oti évavtiov xadrov aicypé, Svo0 ai|tm ivan. 


bY 
ov; 


> b] \ yi 
Ovxody érrevdy S00, Kai év éExatepor ; 


Ovdapas, eitrov, GAN dpmoious péev hirocddoacs. 
XX. Tods d€ arnOworts, ébn, tivas réyers ; 
Geias, nv & eyo, pidoPeapovas. 


Tods THs aXn- 
Kai todto pév x’, én, dp0ds° 


> lal s % > / e / 
Ovdapas, jv 8 eyo, padios mpos ye 
» \ x 9S e , 
addov* ce S€ oluat oporoynoew por TO ToLovee. 


To sotov; 
Tlas & 
Kai epi 


Kai rovto. 


} fe \ iO \ > fal fal AN nm Ni / Led 2) cad 
tKQALOU KAL QAOLKOU KAL ayavgovu Kal KAKOUV Kal TTAVT@V TwV €LO@V 


29. mabntixods Al: pabnuarcxods AIIRg et corr. A? 


(Schneider, quoting Laws 637 A,B). In 
Attica rural Dionysia were held during 
the month of Poseidon in many «Omar, 
e.g- Eleusis, Phlya, etc. ‘‘ Prizes were 
offered by the different demes, and com- 
panies seem to have been formed in 
Athens for the purpose of travelling 
about the country and taking part in 
these provincial competitions” (Haigh 
Att. Theatre pp. 42 ff. Cf. Mommsen 
Fest. d. Stadt Athen pp. 349—359)- 

475 £ 29 Tos Toy TexvUdplov: 
sc. “adnrixovs, or rather perhaps ¢idous 
or the like, supplied from the termination 
of padynrixovs. Cf. piroréxvous in 476 A. 
Athenaeus (X 452 C) wrongly connects 
Tovs with girocddous. 

30 dpolous pev pirocddots. pv with- 
out dé is common enough after ddd, the 
antithesis being contained in the preced- 
ing negative: cf. Prot. 344 A and. Crito 
43D. It is also found in other cases 
where the antithesis is easy to supply: 
cf. IV 421 A, V 472 D, and- Heindorf 
on Zheaet. 161 E. Such men resemble 
gir\édcopa as the shadow resembles the 
substance; for the objects of sense, which 
they love, are shadows or copies of the 
objects of knowledge. The phrase re- 
ceives its fullest interpretation from the 
simile of the Cave in Book vil. 

33 ovdapas—rtodvb.. Cf. 473 A 2. 
Socrates again appeals to Glauco as one 
Platonist to another. We are to infer 
that the Theory of Ideas was already 
familiar in the school of Plato. 

35 8to airs elvat should not be 
translated ‘that they are two things’ 
(D. and V.), but simply ‘that they are 
two.’ 

476A 2 Kal trepl Sixalov KtA. This 


is the first appearance of the Theory 
of ‘Ideas’ properly so called in the 
Republic. It should be carefully noted 
that Plato is not attempting to prove the 
theory: Glauco, in fact, admits it from 
the first. The Theory was approached 
from two directions, from the side of 
Mind or Thought (of déyou of éx rév 
émwstnuav Arist. Met. 1 9. ggoP 12), and 
from the side of Existence (7d éy él 
mond@v l.c. Cf. Zeller*11 1, pp. 652 ff.). 
It is the first of these methods which is 
followed throughout the present investiga- 
tion. The eén provide objects for Know- 
ledge, as opposed to Opinion, and they 
are capable of being known: see 476 C, 
E ff., 478 A, 479 E.. Throughout a large 
part of the following discussion, we are 
not much concerned with the Ideas as 
strictly transcendent entities or xwpiord, 
existing apart not only from particulars 
but also from the knowing Mind, for it 
is only in so far as he knows the Ideas 
that the philosopher-king can make use 
of them (cf. vi 484 C, D): he cannot 
possibly frame political institutions on 
the model of Ideas which he does not 
know. We must admit that the philo- 
sopher’s apprehension of the Ideas is the 
relevant consideration here (cf. v1 484 C 
évapyes €v TH Wuxn exovTes Tapaderypya), 
but it is none the less true, and the fact 
cannot be too strongly insisted on, that 
the Ideas themselves are not mere con- 
cepts of the mind, but have a separate 
and independent existence of their own. 
See the Appendix to Book vil ‘ Oz Plato’s 
Dialectic.” The translation ‘Class’ for 
eldos (Jowett) is inappropriate on many 
grounds: ‘Form’ is better: but it will 
be most convenient to retain the usual 
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A e an \ oo» , t \ 

eyo, Svaipé, Xwpls pev ods vov 67 Edeyes Pidroedpovas Te Kat 
4 \ \ fot \ Ke € / 

dirotéxvous Kal TpaktiKovs, Kal xwpis ad | wept wy o ROYOS, 
Q A , , A ” 

ods povous av Tis dp0as tpoceitor didooogous. Ilas, edn, 

, io / / \ / 4 

Nevers; Ol pév mov, iv & eyo, iryxoot Kai PidoGeapoves Tas 
. / \ / 

Te Kaas hwovas domafovtar Kal ypoas Kal oxynwaTa Kal TavTa 

a a a la UA 

Ta €x TaV TOLoOVTwY SnuLoupyovpeva, avTOU dé TOU Kadov advYaTOS 

> lal 4 / \ / > al Ni > / fa] ” N: 

avtav 7 didvora Thy pvow deity Te Kal aomdcac0a. "Eyer yap 


10. 


mov IL: mo A. 


expression ‘Idea,’ although it is not a 
translation, but a transliteration, whose 
unfortunate identity with the English 
word ‘idea’ is ‘responsible in no small 
measure for many imperfect and erroneous 
interpretations of Plato’s Ideal Theory. 
The German translators mostly render 
by ‘ Begriff.’ The further specifications 
of the Ideal Theory in this passage are 
as follows. Each Idea is, in and by 
itself, one (476 A), changeless (479 A, 
479 E), and perfect (V1 484 C, D), con- 
trasting, in each of these respects, with 
the phenomena which ‘partake’ of or 
‘imitate’ it (476 D z.). Plato does not 
now touch on the question how it is that 
Mind has knowledge of a perfection above 
and beyond what can be derived from 
observation and experience. This faculty 
of Mind is elsewhere—in the Zeno and 
the Phaedo—explained by the pre-exist- 
ence of the Soul. See on 476C. 

Krohn has pointed out (77. St. p. 96) 
that the examples of e/é7 now cited by 
Plato are all of them attributes—dixavopy, 
ddicov, ayabdv, kaxdv, etc. It does not 
however follow from this that the theory 
of Ideas is still in process of formation : 
on the contrary, the appeal to Glauco just 
above (475 E) implies that it was already 
a recognised dogma of the Platonic school. 
The simple explanation is that Plato pre- 
fers to cite relevant examples. The eddy 
of dikavoy, dyabbv, kar etc. are precisely 
those which it is the philosopher’s duty to 
introduce into the practical administration 
of the State: cf. vi 484 Cc and X 596 A z. 

4 avrd pty KTA.: ‘each is, in itself’ 
(i.e. viewed apart from its association 
with mpdées etc.), ‘one, but by reason 


of their partnership with actions and 
bodies and one another, they each of them 
make their appearance everywhere and 
appear many.’ The efdos of Beautiful, 
for example, 7s, in itself, one, but by 
kowwvia with e.g. an act of heroism, 
a sunset, a river, etc., it appears many. 
Similarly the eidos of Beautiful appears 
many by ckowwvia with other efdy, as when 
we say ‘the Good is beautiful,’ the ‘ Use- 
ful is beautiful’ ete. The expression 
TavTraxod pavtafoueva is better suited 
to describe Ideas allied with sensible 
particulars, than Ideas allied with Ideas; 
but statements involving the xowwvia of 
Ideas with Ideas ‘ make their appearance 
everywhere’ as well as those which con- 
nect the objects of sense with Ideas. In 
all such cases the statements themselves 
are of course true or false according as 
the xowwvia is real or imaginary ;~but 
whether they are false or true, the appear- 
ance of plurality which they give/to the 
Idea is always fallacious. Cf. Zeller 11 1, 
p- 738 2. 3 and see on ‘479 D. The 
words d\\jAwy kowwvia are further dis- 
cussed in App. VII. eS 

8 mpaxtikots: ‘men of action.’ These 
were not mentioned in 475 D, but they 
clearly belong to the same category. 

4768 13 tHv dvow. Krohn (72. Sz. 
P+ 95) justly observes that the gious Tob 
kahod of III 401 C is “the true beauty, 
which fas an adequate external form, 
whereas that of Book v is the essence of 
Beauty, which is never fully expressed in 
any outward form.” The contrast signifi- 
cantly marks the greater Idealism of 
Books v—vil. Cf. x 597 B zz. 
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obv 8%, én, obras. 


MN Cee. > CaN 5 
Te Kal opadv Kal avTo dpa od ordvio. av | elev; 
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e \ We SE: aan’ i 
Oi Sé 8) em adto T6 Karov Suvarol lévat 


Kal panda. 


< > \ \ , / \ 1 

O odv Kara pév Tpdypwata vopitwv, adtd 8& KadXos pur\TE vopitav 
/ ” Ce! oy ANN \ a a 

MNTE, AV TLS NYHTAL eT’ THY yveow avTod, duvapevos emrecbat, 


” x “, a. a 
ovap vTap doKel coe Env; cKomer bé. 


\ ? 5 
TO OVELPMTTELY Apa Ov 


, > , iF ) - ¢ , 
T00€ €otiv, av Te ev bavm tis dv T eypnyopws TO Gmoroy T@ py 


ida > 7 SN € fol 3 = /f an > o 
OMoloy AX avTo nYyHTaL eivat & Eotxev; "Eyw yodv av, 7 8 ds, 


/ ? / fal 
pain OVELPWTTELY TOV TOLOUTOD. 


Te 06; 


c i 
0 Tavavtia TovTwV 


€ f / / aN \ \ a 
D 7yovpevos TE Te avTO Kadov Kal duvapevos | KaBopay Kal avTo 


\ \ > Ne / 
Kal TA EKELVOU METEXOVTA, Kal OUTE Ta pwETéYOVTA AUTO OTE AUTO 


Bs , € tA , XN 5 ® n na 
Ta HETEVOVTA NYOVMEVOS, vTap i) dvap av Kal OUTOS dSoKel ool fnv; 


Kai para, edn, trap. 


bd a 7 ‘ 
Ovcody tovTou péev Thy didvoray ws 


, 3 n a n 
Yyiyv@okovtos yvounv dv op0as dhatwev ecivat, Tod dé dd~av ws 


do€afovtos; avy pév odv. 


, 5 >\ Chars / R 
Ti obv, éay nuiv yarerraivy obTos, 


476C 16 Kakd—mpdypata. mpdy- 
fara is.a sufficiently general term to 
include all the gauvdueva modA\d which 
are specified in 476 A. The persons in 
question may be willing to assert that a 
coma, a mpaits, TO dSixaov, 7d ayabdv etc. 
are kad. But they refuse to go beyond 
isolated observations of this sort and 
admit that Beauty z¢se/f exists ard Kad’ 
avTd e0 avTod povoerdés del bv (Synzp. 
211 B); and hence their notions of beauty 
are uncoordinated, inconsistent, unstable. 

17 dv tus Hyntoar «tA. Cf. Symp. 
210 A. 

19 édv te év trvw «rd. It is the 
pre-existence of the soul which qualifies 
her by nature to distinguish between the 
Idea or Original, and the phenomenon 
or copy. But as we lost at birth our 
ante-natal knowledge of the Idea, we 
cannot distinguish between Ideas and 
phenomena until we recover that know- 
ledge. To effect this recovery is the aim 
of education. The uneducated wander 
in a sort of dreamland, taking shadows 
for realities, the copy for the Original. 
Cf. Phaed. 74 A—76 D, Men. 81 A ff, 
Symp. 209 E—212 A. 

476 D 23 peréxovta. Cf. Phaed. 
100 D. The words by which Plato de- 
scribes the relation of Ideas and particu- 
lars are of necessity figurative. Kowwvia 
is the vaguest, and least metaphorical ; 
side by side with it comes mapovola (of 
the Idea) and péOeéts (of the particular). 
A somewhat different figure is involved 


A. P. 


when the Idea is regarded as the Original 
(Urbild), and the particular as its likeness. 
Plato does not scruple to use both figures 
side by side: here, for example, the Idea 
was a mapddevyya just above (aiTd—@ 
éoxev 476 C: cf. VI 500 E ff., X 596 B). 
27 ovtos. Diimmler (Antisthenica p. 
42) supposes that Plato means Antisthenes. 
There was undoubtedly no love lost 
between the two philosophers: see the 
authorities cited in Urban Ueber dze Er- 
wihnungen der Phil. d. Antisthenes in d. 
Fi. Schr. (Konigsberg 1882), and Zeller* 
Il 1, p. 296 7. 2. Antisthenes was in par- 
ticular ‘a bitter opponent of the Theory of 
Ideas. The passage of arms between Plato 
and him is well known: & IL\drwy, tamov 
Mev Op&, irmornra dé odx Op, Kal ds elzrev 
éxeus plev w@ Urmos opara, Tdde TO dupa, 
@ O€ immérns Oewpeirar, ovdérw KéxTnoaL 
(Simplicius in Schol. Arist. 66> 44 ed. 
Brandis, and other authorities quoted by 
Urban l.c. p. 3). It is no doubt true, as 
Stein observes in his Geschichte des Plato- 
nismus, that Plato’s ‘‘Kunst verallge- 
meinert nicht bloss das Historische, son- 
dern individualisiert auch das. Allge- 
meine’’; but Antisthenes himself could 
scarcely deny that the cap fits. The 
deictic ofvos is in favour of Diimmler’s 
view, which certainly adds point to the 
whole passage; note in particular yaXe- 
walvy, wapaurvdetcbar, melbew jpéwa (al- 
lusions perhaps to the ferocity of his 
opponent: Antisthenes had nicknamed 
Plato 2d0wy! cf. Ath. v 220 D), ovx 


22 
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dv hapev So€atew GrAN od yoyvaoxe, Kal apdisByTH os ovK 
GdnOh réyouev; E€ouev te TapaprvOeicbar | adrov Kai TeiOew B 

30 npéwa, emixpumTopevor btu ovx Uysaiver; Ael ye Tot 5, &pn. 
"100 8x, cxdres Ti epodpev mpos adtov. 1) BovrAEu dde TuvOavopeOa 
map avTov, rAéyovtes, ws el TL older, OVSels a’T@ POovos, aAN 
dopevot dv ioipev eiSota.tt. GAN nuiv ime TOOE* 0 YLYVOoKwY 
ryoyvockel TL) ovdév; od odv poe Umép exelvou atroKpivov. *Amo- 

35 Kpuvodmat, Edn, OTL yeyvdanes Ti.  [ldTepov dv i) ov dv; “Ov: 
Tos yap | av yn dv yé TL yvoobein; ‘“Ixavds obv todTo éxopev, 477 
KaY €l TAEOVAYT TKOTrOUMEV, OTL TO MeV TAVTEMWS OV TAVTENOS 
yvootov, un dv dé pndaph mavtn ayvwotov; ‘Ixavetata. Hiev: 
ef Sé 8 TL odTWS ExeL ws Eival TE Kal fur) ElvaL, OU peTakv av KéoLTO 

5 TOU eiAuKpivas OvTOS Kal TOD ad undaun dvTos; Metakv. Odxodr 
ei éml pev TO dvTL yvoots Hv, ayvacia 8 e& avdy«ns eri pn ovTs, 


6. ef g: om. ATIz. ee Rew hava 
Ag 


vyaiver (‘is barely sane’), ovdels att exactly the same way to prove the im- 
O6vos, and the delightful innuendo dope- _— possibility of contradiction. See Proclus 
vou dv idouuev idd7a Tt. Antisthenes him- 27% Crat. 37 (Zeller* 11 1 p. 302 x. 1) 
self wrote a work zrepi 56&ns kal émiorjuns  AvticOévns Edeyev ph dely dvTiéyew’ was 
(D. L. vi 17), and Plato may well be ‘yap, pnol, Novos aArnOever* 6 yap éywr 
thinking of it here: see next note. But i Aéyec: 6 dé Tl Aéywv 7d ov Aéyer* 6 OE 
we must be careful to note that Plato, 7d ov Aéywr adnOever and cf. Plat. Crat. 
even if we allow that Antisthenes is in 429 D. It is by no means improbable 
his mind, does not refer to Antisthenes that Plato has this or some similar argu- 
alone; he merely individualizes the type ment of Antisthenes in view, and feathers 
in him. his arrows from his victim’s wing. Anti- 
476% 36 as yap—yvecbedy; ‘for sthenes and his friends would not of 
how can something which is not, be course admit the connotation which Plato 
known?’ Cf. Parm. 132 B,C év Exactév gives to dv, but Plato is noi attempting to 
€oTt Twv vonuaTwv, vonua dé ovdevds; prove the Idéal theory. The object of 
?AXNN addvvaror, elreiv. ’ANAG Twds; Nal. the whole investigation is to shew that his 
“Ovros 7) ovK dvtos; “Ovros. Ovx évds opponents possess only dda, on the as- 
Twos, 6 éxi maow 7d vénuwa érdv voet, sumption that the theory of Idéas is true: 
pilav tia otoow ldéav; Nal. ‘Quod cf. 476A x. ( 
Parmenides simpliciter dicit ravroy 30” 477A 2 «av el—oxorotpev. Further 
éotl voce te kai otvexév éatt vonua, id investigation from other points of view 
sibi prorsus probari Plato plus semel cannot weaken the conviction which 
significat”” Bonitz Dzsput. Plato. duae Socrates and Glauco have already formed. 
p- 11. That everything which is known The phrase is another indication that we 
exists in a certain sense, is of course are not here proving the Ideal Theory: 
a truism. But when Plato says that the see last note. Hartman should not have 
objects of knowledge ‘are,’ the kind of _ revived Ast’s conjecture éxouer ale kat 


ovcta which he means is substantial, self- Theovax oKoTMpmeV. 

existent ovcia. If it is really Antisthenes 6 eémixrd. See cr. Hermann’s 
for whom Glauco is answering (imép conjecture, that éwei has been lost before 
éxelvov dmoxpivou), the words mws—yvw-  éml, has met with most favour. But é7et 


oOein are exceedingly well chosen; for émi has an unpleasing sound, and ed might 
Antisthenes (perhaps in his wept ddés just as easily have disappeared as érel. 
qh émworHyns, perhaps in Zdéwy, 7 ok — Schneider and Stallbaum (with = and the 
éorw dvti\éyew) had argued in almost older editors) read ovxodv émt uev—éml 7G 
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\ , | , ~ if > 
petagv tovtm | wetakd te Kal SntnTéov dyvolas te Kab 


” nN fal 
emLoTnpns, eb Te TUyYdveL dv ToodTOV; Tldvu pév odv. “Ap” odv 
/ 
Tlorepov &\Anv Sdivapey 


Err aro dpa TéTaxTat do&a 


n \ 
IIlés yap ov; 
by t \ , 
émioTnuns % THY avTnv; "“AAAn». 
Natasa b) Ave ’ bak n 
Kal em adA@ eTTLTT HUN, KAT aUTHY THY Sivap ExaTtépa THY aUTHS. 


i / 
Aéyouév Te Oday elvat; 


O¢ Oz lal > fg \ > \ a yw Va n ¢ 
UT. VKOUY ETLOTHUN MeV ETL TH OVTL TEhUKE, YOVAL, WS 
yy a y ‘ an ON NY: 5OE an / > n 5S 
€oTe TO OV; paddov dé HSE pou SoKei TpdTEpov avayKaioy civat 
dverdéc Oar. Iles; 
/ / a 
XXI. Dycoper | duvdpers civar yévos te tov bvTwv, als Sy 
\ ¢€ lal / A a ty 
kai jets Suvduefa & Sdvvapeba, Kal addrdo Tav 6 Ti Tep av 
/ & s Yj b n 
dvvntat; olov Néyw dWruv Kal axonv tav duvapewv elvat, eb dpa 
) \ 
Adda pavOave, épn. 


Py , \ DUN BA 
VYGLEWS YAP EYW OUTE 


/ ry / 
pavldavers 0 BotvrNomar Aéyeww TO Etdos. 
he \ v a 
"Axovoor 67 6 wot paiveras trept avTav. 
\ t tA / na v4 a 
TWA YpOav Op oVTE TXHua OVTE TL TOV TOLOUTWY, Olov Kal GANwY 
nN \ ray > / ” i? J A \ 
TOAXKOY, TPOS a aTroPAET@V Evia Siopifopat Tap ewavT@ TA bev 
BUA 5 \ \ yf . lal 
ara eivat, Ta dé Ara: Suvapews S | eis exetvo povoy BrEéTra, 
Sige ee y Ne ik % ae NY 4 € / > la) éu 
ep wm TE EoTL Kal O amrepydleTat, Kal TadTH ExdoTHy avTav Sbvauev 
2 4 \ Ni \ \ lal la] ‘ 
exadeoa, Kal THY pevy éTL TO AUTO TeTaypévnv Kal TO avTO 
B) a \ \ fal \ 
amepyatvouevnv tTHv avTny Kado, THV O€ él Erépw Kal érEpov 


amepyavomervnv adAnv. 


Acipo 87 radu, nv & éyd, © dpioTe. 
\ 5S ? 2 BY > if. a / 
Tia ons eivat avtTnv, } els Ti yévos TiOns; 


Ir. avryv thv C. Schmidt: 


/ \ i 
Ti O€ av; 


mas Troveis; Odtos, edn. 
, 
emlioTHuny ToTEpoyv Svvapiv 


Kis | rodro, én, 


thy abtny Allg: kar’—atrfjs om. &. 


meragd) d€ xrh., but the reading of ¢ is 
intrinsically better, and _ the error an easier 
one. The reference in 7 (‘is, as we saw’) 
is to 476 E—477 A. 

47738 11 Kat avtyy—avras: ‘each 
of them in accordance just with its own 
peculiar power,’ i.e. in accordance with 
this, and nothing else. adtryy is tpsam 
in the sense of solam. Cf. 477 D, where 
it is shewn that duvdmecs should be classi- 
fied on this same principle: also 478 A é¢’ 
érépw ipa Erepdv Te duvapévy éxarépa 
avtav mépuxeyr. The reading kara Ti 
avrhiv—see cr. n.—gives precisely the 
wrong sense. Schneider and others— 
perhaps rightly—omit adrqv (with Vind. 
F), while Baiter adopts Hermann’s any 
—a very improbable correction. It is 
best, I think, to follow Schmidt, suppos- 
ing that avrqyv was accidentally omitted, 
and afterwards oy replaced. 

13. paddov 8€ KtA. Socrates had 


somewhat awkwardly called dé&a a diva- 
pus, and at the same time spoken of it 
as possessing a d%vauis. The present 
sentence introduces a sort of mapepyov in 
which the notion dUvamts is more accurate- 
ly defined. We may infer that duvapes 
in the sense of (the intellectual) ‘ powers’ 
was unfamiliar at the time. when this 
section was written. It was perhaps— 
like moiérns for example—one of Plato’s 
experiments in language. ‘Faculties’ is, 
I think, too concrete to be a right trans- 
lation. 

477 D 28 avrry is difficult. It is not 
quite easy to understand the word as 
ipsam, especially as it is so far from 
émorhpnv. Had Plato written adrny Thy 
émoTHunv, Or emeoThunv—Kal adryy there 
would have been little or no difficulty. 
As itis, if the text is right, we should 
probably (with Schneider and others) re- 
gard adrny as tautological: cf. 1V 428A 2. 
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machv ye Suvdpewv éppwuevertarnv. Ti dé; d0€av eis Sivapu 
Ovdsauds, épn: © yap do€dfew duva- 
pea, od GAR Tet) SEa éotiv. “ADAA pév 61) dAbyov YE TpOTEpoV 
pororyers pa) TO avTo elvas emrictHunv Te Kai Sokav. lds yap av, 
edn, TO ye GvapdpTnTov TH fy avawapTHT® TavTOV ToOTE TLS VOY 
éyov Tein; Karas, jv & eyo, Kai dijrov, btu érepov ETLETHULNS 


, (< nr con e/ i) > (Mow? ” v4 / 
do\Ea oporoyettar nuiv. “Erepov. “Eq erépm apa etepov Tt 


Suvapévn Exatépa abtev wépuxev. Avdynn. “Emvotyun pév yé 
Nai. Ad&a 8, hapév, 
S0€afer; Nat. °H ravrov, dep émictHun yuyvooKer; Kai éorar 
yvwotov te Kal doEactov TO adto; 7 advvaTon ; 


an \oon lal is 4 
jou €7l TO VTL, TO OV YYaVAL WS EXEL; 


? / + 
Addvaton, épn, 
a uf / 
€K TOV @pmoroynuévov, eimep em AAAwW GAAH SUvamis TEpuKe?, 
Ui YU \ 
Suvapers 5€ aphotepai éeatov, dd€a te | Kal éemiotHun, AXAN Oé 


€ / ¢ Uf 
éxaTepa, ws hapev. 
om 
dofactov TavTov evar. 
\ A X * y 
dofactov 7%) TO ov Ein; 


4. dofafer nos: doédfew AIL et (antecedente ddéav) Fg. 


ye corr. A?. 


éx tovtwv 8) ovK éyywpel yvw@oToV Kal 
Ovxotv ef TO dv yrwotov, GAO TL av 
"AXXo. 
 advvatov Kal doEacat TO pa) Ov; evvoe é. 


"Ap ody TO wn ov So&dfe ; 
> e , aN 
ovx 0 S0€almv ért 


11. 7d AMI: 76 


Should we perhaps read Acipo 6) méd\w, 
m 0 éyd, a adpiote, <éeml> éemiorhuny. 
mérepov xth.? The conjecture is not con- 
vincing, although it was at émor7jun that 
the digression began in 477 B. ‘If I were 
to make any change” says Jackson “I 
would put avrjyv before or after riOys.” 

477 © 30 olcopev. O with two 
Vienna mss reads O0yc0uev, which is also 
a correction in Cesenas M. O7c0uev was 
likewise conjectured by Cobet. A precise 
parallel is hard to find; but épew is 
used elsewhere of the operations of the 
mind (cf. 478 B), and @jc0uev would not 
be likely to suffer corruption, especially 
as els ri yévos ri@ns occurs just before, 

31 86a. Instead of dda O. Schneider 
(Versuch ein. genet. Entw. d. Pl. ayabbv 
p- 13) would read dvvayus, but dvvaueba 
should of course be taken in its full etymo- 
logical sense. 

32 Twas yap dy—reln. The infalli- 
bility of knowledge is a cardinal principle 
with Plato: cf. Gorg. 454 D and Zheaet. 
152C, 186C ff. See Zeller* 11 1, p. 591. 

478A 4 Sofdfe. See cr. x. The 
same conjecture had occurred to Jackson. 
doédfew is in itself defensible and seems at 
first sight required by the balance of clauses 


éertoTHun pmév yé mov—ddbéa dé. But the 
introduction of dauév breaks the balance, 
and suggests a new departure. The real 
reason for writing dofafe: is the occurrence 
of dp’ obv 7d wh dv dokafe (sc. d6ga); in 
478 B. Unless dogafer is read here, it is 
very difficult to supply the subject of 
dogdger there. Reading dogdfe, again, 
we supply after 7 ravrév not doédgew 
(as must be done if the infinitive is read), 
but dofa¢e. This too/is an improvement, 
because it provides an exact balance to 
yeyvooxe. If Plato had meant 7 ravrév 
doéavew, we should expect him to have 
written not yvyvwoKe, but .yeyreoKev. 
On the corruption see /trod. § 5. 

7 Gpbdtepal éorov. The union of 
a plural subject with a dual verb is toler- 
ably frequent in Plato: cf. Huthyd. 278 8, 
303 C. These and other examples are 
quoted in Roeper de dualis usu Plat. 
Pp: 30. ; 

4788 10 dp oty—Sotd{e; J. and 
C. understand 6 dog4gwv: but dd€a is 
more appropriate in itself, and much 
more easily supplied, especially if doéafec 
is read in 478 A: see note ad loc, 

II 7 ddvvarov KrA. Cf, Zheaet. 1898 
ovK dpa oldv Te TO uh Ov Sokdgew, ovreE 
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Tt péper tHv Sokav; 1%) oldv Te ad So€alew pév, SoEdLew Se pndév; 
Advvarov. “ANN & yé tt d0€abes 6 S0€dbwv; Nai. “Ada pv 
Cun dv ye ody & TL, GAARA pndev bpOdrar’ dv | rpocaropedvorTo. 


/ By » , > / x 
Tlavy ye. My dvte pny ayvorav é& avayxens aéSopev, dvt. 88 15 
yvdow. “Opbds, bn. Ovd« dpa dv ovbé ph dv SoEdLer. Ov yap. 


” 7 Y Ya Led 5) y 3 5 
Ovte dpa ayvoia ode yvaou Soka av ein. Ovx gouxev. “Ap’ odv 
2 N , 2 / e 3 a J 
EKTOS TOVTwWY eoTLY, UTEPBaivovoa 1 yvaow cadnveta 1) ayvovay 
> / 4 ’ / > +) = Ss > / / 
acagpeia; Ovdétepa. “AAN dpa, jv 8 eyo, yvooews pév cot 
Kal zrovd 


Mera&d apa ay ein 


pawerat d0€a cxotwdéotepov, ciryvoias $€ havorepor ; 20 
D 4 zB \ 8 ee lal lal , 
ye, €dn. VTOS appoty Kettat; Nat. 

4 fh. 3 rn lal 
TovTow doéa. Ovxobv épapev év toils mpdcber, 


” /, i c/ By \ Nua 97. 1 fobs nr Ni lal 
el TL haven olov dua ov TE Kal kN OV, TO TOLoDTOY peTakv KEelaBaL 


Kopdy pév odv. 


la) ir fal yy sy a 7 Nts: \ ” >? i 
TOD EiNIKPLVOS OVTOS TE Kai TOV TaVTwWS Ln BVTOS, Kal OUTE émrLTTH- 
yA by ee Seeing io > \ \ \ 5 X 
nv ovtTe ayvoway em avT@ écecOat, ddra TO peTakd ad Haver 25 
> lal lal ld 
Op@ds. Nov &€ ye wéhavtar peraéd 
Ilépavraz. 


> an \ / > 3 cha rn 
Exetvo | 67) detrrout’ av npiv ebpelv, ws Eouxe, TO 


ayvoias Kal érioTHmmns ; 
Us é n 
Tovtow 0 61 Kadrodpev Soéav. 
force XXL, 
b) , / A c} / \ \ Ly \ > ee 

aupotépwv petéxov, Tov eivai TE Kal pn Elva, Kal oOvdETEPOV 

5 an 3 3 a : 
etAuKpives opOas av Tpocayopevopmevoyv, va éav ghavy, doEacTov 
Seu oe, a i 
av7o eivar év dikn Tpocayopev@pmer, TOIS ev AKpOLS TA AKpa, TOTS 

N N b Y 

d€ perakd Ta peTakd atrodidovtes. 7) ovx oVTws; Ovtw. Tottwr 

a € ie Ie a \ > / ¢ / 
479 51) wroKxetpévwy AeyéTw por, Hjow, Kal aTroKpivécOw | 0 XpHoTOs, 


better. to regard the expression as a step 
in the argument, leading to the conclusion 
peraed dpa KTA. 

478D 23 olov—év. olov is adverbial; 
if it were an adjective the infinitive would 


mept Tav dvrev ore avitd Kab’ adTo. un 
év is here the bare negative—absolute 
not-being. Cf. Bosanquet Companion 
Pp. 212. 

14 pn ov ye: ig. TO wh ov ye (cf. un 


évre just below), not ef uh ein ye (as Stall- 
baum and Campbell suppose). Schneider 
and Jowett take the right view. 

478c 16 Sotdte. The subject is 
d6fa rather than 6 dogd¢wy, in spite of 
6 dogdgwy above. 6é€4 was the subject 
of the verb where the two stages of the 
argument began (478 A 7 Ta’réy sc. d0fa 
dozarer and 478 B ap’ obv 76 pH dv doéager), 
and ought to be so in the conclusion 
also. - 

18 capyvela—acadela.. The full sig- 
nificance of these words does not appear 
till v1 508 D ff., where the relation between 
Light and Truth is explained. See note 
ad loc. and VI 511 Cz. 

21 évros 8’ d&pdoiv. 
Ast) prefers évrds 67 apdotv. 


Hartman (with 
It is much 


follow. The qualification suggests that 
in the ultimate analysis it is inaccurate 
to say that phenomena ‘both are and are 
not’: the truth is that they lie somewhere 
between being and not being. Hence also 
otrws éxeu ws elval te Kal uy elvar in 
477 A» See also on kal yap ratra xr. 
in 479 C. It should be noted that Plato 
now adds dua: in 477 A it was absent. 
See on 479 A TovTwy yap 67 KT. 

479A 1 6 xpyords. Antisthenes 
is perhaps in Plato’s mind (Diimmler 
Antisth. p. 42). Others have thought of 
Isocrates, but with less reason. eyérw 
pot, phow, kal amoxpwécOw certainly 
sounds like a personal challenge. See 
also on 476 D and 480 A. 
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ds aro pev KadOv Kal idéav TVA avTOd KadXOUS wNdeulav ayelTaL 
del kata taiTd woattws éyovocav, TONG Se TA Kara vomtfer, 
éxeivos 6 piroPeduov Kai ovdayh avexopevos, dv Tus v TO KadOv 
dy civar cai Sixatov, kal TAXA UTM. TovTwY yap 57, G apLoTE, 
dicouev, TOV TOARGY KALOV pav TL éoTLW, 6 OK aioxpov havy- 
cetat; kal tov Sixaiwy 6 ovK adikov; Kal THY ociwy, 6 ovK 
avociov; OvK, addr avaykn, ébn, Kal Kada Tas adTa! Kal aioypa 
dhavivat, cal doa ddd épwrds. Ti bé; Ta TwoddAd SiTdacva 
ATTOV TL Hploca, 7) OiTrAdoLa aivetar; Ovdév. 
8) Kal opixpa kal Koda kal Bapéa pn Te wadXor, & dy djowper, 
Ovn, arr aei, pn, Exactov 


Kai peyarva 


a ‘ >? la 
TadtTa TpocpynOncetat, ) TavavTia ; 
f Lo} 4 A 14 mm 
apporépwr erat. Worepov oby éott wadXov 7) ovK Eotiv ExacToV 


a fal a A ” a ’ \ Bi 
TOV TONAWY TOUTO, 0 av TLS hi AUTO Eivat; 


Tots év tals éotta- 


3. del IL: del wev A. 


2 iStav tivd. ldéa has not yet been 
used in the Kepudlec of the Idea; hence 
twd. Krohn (77. St. pp. 64, 96) has 
pointed this out, but makes too much 
of it. In l6éa, as Cohen remarks (Platons 
LIdeemlehre u. ad. Mathematik p. 12), *‘das 
idetv pulsirt”: cf. 475 E rods THs dnbelas 
—gidofedmovas, VI 486 D and Symp. 
2II D. 

3 del—voptfe. puéy after del—see 
cr. m.—is retained by Schneider and 
others. It is however much harsher than 
the ordinary cases of wév without 6é (see 
on 475 E), and the majority of Mss agree 
with II in omitting it. Madvig would 
delete the article before cada; but its 
retention provides a better antithesis to 
dv tis év 7d Kady On ely. Ta Kad 
is here the plural, not of caddy 7m, but 
of ro xad\év; and Plato means that the 
probed uw has many standards of beauty: 
cf- 479 D mn. 

‘4 €kelvos—kat. These words are 
certainly genuine, though omitted in &, 
and supposed by Hartman to be a mar- 
ginal note on 6 xpyords. ovdaun dve- 
xouevos by itself would be comparatively 
tame. 

5 Tovtov ydp $4 xT. The many 
«add ‘are’ and ‘are not,’ because tifey 
are beautiful and not-beautiful. We may 
infer, on the other hand, that the avro 
Ka\Xos always ‘is,’ because (among other 
reasons) it is always beautiful. In other 
words, the essence of an Idea consists 
in its eternal unity and identity with 
itself. Cf. Symp. 211 A, where the aird 
KaNév is said to be od TH pév Kady, TH 8’ 


aloxpdv, ovdé rére mév, TOTe 0’ ot, ovde 
mpos mev TO Kaddv, mwpds dé Td alaxpédr, 
ovd’ évOa meév Kadov, évOa 5é aicxpdorv, ws 
Tot ev ov Kandy, TLol dé alcxpdv. This 
passage will explain what Plato means 
by saying that there is not one of the 
moda «adhd which is not also alcxpov. 
Cf. also Bosanquet Companion pp. 213 f. 
Krohn (7/. -r. p. 73) argues that this 
passage is inconsistent with the Maxim 
of Contradiction as laid down in Iv 436B. 
But Plato does not mean that 7a modda 
Kad are aloxpa kaTa TavToV Kal wpos 
ravrév, nor should dua in 478 D be 
interpreted in this sense. A particular 
Kahov is Gua kaddv kal alcxypdv, ws Tiol 
pev ov Kadrdv, Tigl dé aloxpov. Cf. 
Zeller? 1 2, p. 627) 2-2. 

4798 9 td TwodAd SimAdova are 
mpos uev 70 Simddo.a, mpds dé TO huloea, 
whereas the avrd dumAdovov is always and 
in every relation 6yr)\dovoy: jsee last note 
and Vil 523°C t., Azged. Toz ByCa) Lhe 
examples of durddova, weyadha, Bapéa are 
examples and nothing more; the others, 
Kad, dikata, dora, are relevant in a wider 
sense, for the aim of the philosopher- 
king is to frame his «aAdérods on the 
model of the avrd dyabov. See on 
476 A. i 

13 Gphotépwy eerar: “utrisque ad- 
haerescet ” Stallbaum. 

14 Tots év tats KTA. émaudorepl- 
fovow is certainly neuter, as Schneider 
shews, and not masculine: cf. raidra 
erauporepifer below. The word is very 
frequently used,in agreement with neuter 
or inanimate subjects: see Stephanus- 


i 
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yy > tA y \ A lal 
C ceour, edn, eTrapportepifovew EoiKev, Kai TO! THY Taldwv aivirypart, 15 
fal \ a > , lal a / a / 
T@ TEpt TOV evvovyou, THS Borns TépL THs vUKTEPidos, @ Kal ed’ 


L > x b DN ae na a 
ov avToy avTny aivittovtas Barely: Kai yap TadTa érapdorepi Cer, 


\ y 9 5 ” \ s 2Q\ ? a \ , a 
Kal OUT €ELVAL OUTE BP) €lVvat ovdev aAUT@V dSuvatov TTAYLWS VONTAL 


” > r BPE INT 
OUTE aupotepa OUTE ovdéTepov. 


“A 5 ede 5 oy Sol. acer 
KES OUVY QAUTOLS, NV EYW, O TL 


/ NO er / ye lot \ lal 
xpnoEL, 7) OTrot Onoes KarAriw Oéow THs weTatd ovValas TE Kai TOD 


\ s. a yA i / NE Gase AX \ a 
By) €lVval; OUTE yap TOU oKoTwdéaTEpa #7) OVTOS TPOS TO baXXov 


XN bey fe JA fal) 
D pn eivar havncetas, ote | havotepa dvTos pos TO MaAXov civat. 


"Arn béotata, edn. 


17. émapgorepife. Vind. E et corr. g®: 


eC. ve yy lj v N lel A 
Hupycapev dpa, ws éovxev, 6Tt TA TOV TOANOY 


érrauporepifew ATR g. 


Hase Zhes.s.v. The ‘children’s riddle’ 
is (according to one of the two versions 
given by the Scholiast) alvds Tis éorw ws 
avnp Te KovK avyp | dpy.Oa KovK dpusd” ldav 
Te KouK lddv, | ért EVNov Te Kov EVAoU 
Kabnuevny | New Te KOU ALOw Badot TE Kod 
Gado. Athenaeus (X 452 C) assigns it (on 
the authority of Clearchus) to Panarces. 
The interpretation is ‘‘a eunuch aimed at 
a bat which he saw imperfectly sitting 
upon a reed with a pumice-stone and 
missed him” (J. and C.). This riddle 
was used as an exercise in logic among 
the Stoics (Diimmler Axntisth. p. 43), 
but that is not a sufficient reason for sup- 
posing (with Diimmler) that they took it 
from Antisthenes. 

479c i6 ths Bodjs wép.KtrA. The 
MSS apparently read epi: mépt is due to 
Benedictus. Stephanus wishes to delete 
the second, Richards the first preposition, 
but the whole sentence is loosely con- 
structed, as if a mere child’s riddle was 
not worth remembering or dwelling on: 
‘the children’s riddle about the eunuch, 
don’t you know, about hitting the bat, 
what it was the riddle says he struck it 
with, and on what it was sitting.’ @ and 
not ws (as Baiter supposed) is the reading 
of A. 

17 Kal ydp tatra KTA. Taira is of 
course Tad moAdd, as Jowett and others 
rightly explain. Campbell appears 
strangely to take it of the children’s 
riddle. I agree with Ast that émaudo- 
Tepifew—see cr. 2.—must be wrong. It 
is usual to supply éovce, but this is very 
difficult, and the categoric affirmative is 
much more to the point, For the error see 
Introd. § 5. Hartman hastily pronounces 
o'r’ duporepa ore ovdérepov ‘spurious on 
the ground that ‘‘illas res ovéérepov esse 
modo (ore elvat—vojoa) dictum est,” 
and that ‘*non verum est illas res non 


esse dugorepa.” The text is perfectly 
sound. Phenomena, says Glauco, can- 
not be ‘fixedly conceived of’ as either 
(2) being or (4) not being, nor yet as 
(c) neither of the two. The fourth 
alternative is to ‘fix them in the mind’ 
as (2) both being and not being. This 
too is impossible, although we may say 
that they ‘both are and are not’ (477 A, 
478 D). The reason is that they are not, 
in the last analysis, ‘ both being and not- 
being,’ but something between thegpwo, 
as Socrates presently points out. 
also on ofov in 478 D.) Phenomena can- 
not be fixedly conceived (rayiws vojoat) 
in any kind of way, because they have 
no fixity themselves. They are in a 
constant state of Heraclitean flux: cf. 
KvAwdetrat, mAavyrov in D and (for rayiws) 
IV 434D 2. 

479 D 23 Td Toy ToAAOY KTA.: 
“the multitude’s multitudinous formulae” 
Bosanquet. The words refer to general 
rules, standards, canons, believed in by 
the multitude (cf. ra T&v rodAGy doypata 
VI 493 A), who have on every single 
subject many such standards (7o\\a vo- 
wiua), mutually inconsistent and unco- 
ordinated, because they do not know 
that 7d Kaddv, TO ayabdv etc. are each of 
them év. They say, for example, ‘7d 
nov is Kadov,’ ‘7d ouudépoy is Kador,’ 
‘rd dyabov is kaddv,’ and so on. Such 
assertions give the appearance of plurality 
to 7d Kahov, by connecting it, not indeed 
with the objects of sense, but with other 
eldn (cf. 476 A, 476 C xm.). The form 
in which Plato expresses his conclusion 
(Ta TwY. ToAAwWY TOAKG VOMLMa Kadod 
mép. and not simply ra modda kadd) 
prepares us for v1 484 C, where the whole 
purpose of this enquiry is disclosed. It 
is the business of the philosopher-king to 
bring order out of chaos by remodelling 


(See . 
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i a Ni fa) bY 
TOAAA VOMLWAa KAaXOV TE TépL Kal TOV adArAWV pETAaEY Tov KUALW- 
lal la) an an / 
25 Seiras Tov TE py GvTOS Kal Tov dvTOS Eidixpwas. HupyKaper. 
lol / \ \ 
Tlpowporoyjoapmev S€ ye, ev Te ToLovToy dhavein, dofacTov avTo 
\ lal a \ Ni 
GAN ov yvwortov Seiv réyecOar, TH peTakd Suvdwer TO petakd 
td \ is" 
mTravntov adrdtoKkopevov. “OQporoyjxapev. Tods apa modda kara 
, H ’ \ \ \ \ \ c lal > BA Pee) SI 
Gewpévous, | avTo O€ TO KaXOY fn OpHVTas pnd AdArA® er avTOE 
yA ye oe \ MK / aN \ \ / 
30 dryovte Suvapmévous ErecOat, Kai modda Sixata, avTo bé TO dikavov 
/ \ / ef ie / ivi , Nae 
by, Kal Tavra ota, So€alew dyaopev arravta, yiyvooxety Sé OV 
"Avaykn, &bn. 
/ S SN \ SN ic / 7 By 9) > , 
Oewpévous Kal ael KaTa TavTAa Waa’TWS dvTAa; ap ov YyiyVOoKeELY 
GarW ov bo€a€eu ; Ovxody Kai aoraveabai 
\ lal vg \ a , 24? 
35 TE Kal didreiy TovTOUVS pev TadTa dyoopmev, eh 


doEafovcw ovdér. Ti d€ ad tods avta Exacta 
> Vd \ fal 
Avaykn kai Tavdta. 
ois yvaois éoTw,, 
\ ’ e / XN o 
| éxeivous bé éf’ ois S0€a; 4 ov pvnpovevouer, OTL dwvds Te Kal 480 
, \ \ \ Pett yg , a ‘ Za 
xpoas KaNaS Kal Ta TOLadT Epapev ToOUTOUS dideiv TE Kal Deda Aan, 
avTo S€ TO Kady OVO avéyerOat @s TL OV; MepyynueOa. Mn odv 
I a ’ a 3 
TL TWANMpEAnTomEY PiiodoEous KaNodVTES AUTOS MAAAOP 1 PLdOGO- 
Ss lal lal 
5 govs; Kal dpa nuiv opodpa yaretravodow, av otTw réyouen ; 
/ lal lal 
Ovrn, av y épol TeiPwvtar, pn: TH yap adAnOci yarerraivery ov 
‘ \ ’ \ BA ica \ n > / / 
Oéuts. Tovs avto apa éxaotov To bv aorafopevous didocodous 


arr ov dirodokouvs KryTtéov; Tlavtdraci pév odv. 
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the vouuwa of the many in conformity 


5 dpa—éywpev; See Isocrates de 
with the Idea. He must not allow them 


Soph. 8 mhelw Karopbotvras rods Tats 


to predicate kowwvia of e’dn unless the 
el6n really intercommunicate. 

28 odda Kadd. Is xadd the plural 
of ‘the beautiful,’ or of ‘a@ beautiful’? 
This question is raised by Bosanquet, 
who answers it thus: “the sentence 
about formulae leads me to interpret it 
in the former sense =‘ many standards,’ or 
cases accepted as standards, ‘of beauty.’” 
Cf. 479 A, where however we have roA\d 
Ta Ka\d, and its antithesis év 7d Kadov. 
The expression 7o\\& kad must, I think, 
be taken in its usual sense, as the plural 
of xadov 71; but it includes not only the 
objects of sense, but also vducua mepi 
kadov, which are themselves moA\G Kaha, 
because they connect avrd 76 xahdv with 
another eiéos. See last note. 

479 E 32 avrd tkaora: the gene- 
ralised expression including a’rd Kahov, 


avro dlkavov and all the Ideas. Cf. vi 
507 B 7. 
480A 2 ehapev. 4768. 


Sdéats Xpwuevous 7 Tovs Thy éETLoTHMNY | 
éxew émayyeddouévouvs. To this (accord- 
ing to Teichmiiller Zz¢. Fed. 1 p. 103) 
Plato here replies, and the retort is sup- 
posed to be the)more telling, because 
Isocrates, in spite of the sentence just 
quoted, aspired to the name ¢.Adcodos : 
see Spengel. /sokrates u. Platon pp. 13, 
22 ff. Diimmler, on the other hand, 
supposes that Antisthenes is meant, as 
before (see on 476 D). I can see no 
sufficient reason for holding that Plato is 
here thinking specially of either, although 
the cap fits both. 

4 tdooddovs. The connotation of 
prrdéco¢gos has greatly altered or developed 
since Book 11: see 11 376 B z., and cf. 
Krohn //. S¢. pp. 9, 20, 102. Krohn is 
fully justified when he calls the concluding 
part of Book v ‘“‘the turning-point” of 
the Republic (ib. p. 107). . Plato’s hitherto 
‘Hellenic city’ is now well on the road 
to become an ‘ensample in the Heavens.’ 
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On the relation of the fifth book of the Republic to Aristophanes 
Lcclestazusae. 


That there is some kind of connexion or interdependence between 
the Aristophanic and Platonic descriptions of a communistic ideal, is 
a theory which has been strenuously advocated by a succession of 
distinguished scholars from the middle of the 18th century to the 
present day. The author of the suggestion was apparently Bizet, who, 
as I learn from Tchorzewski (de Politia, Timaeo, Critia 1847 p. 150), 
appended. to his argument of the LZeclestazusae the note 6 8 “Aptoto- 
pavys Sua TovtTwv tors dirocddous, ois éxOpds jv, padwora d€ Ta TOD 
TIXdrwvos rept rodireias Bifdia Weyev oxotrew kal Kwywdeiv doce. An 
attempt to establish the connexion was made by Lebeau in 1760 
(Tchorzewski |. c.), but the first to advance any serious arguments in 
its support was Morgenstern (de Plat. Rep. comment. prima 1794 pp. 
74—78). In one form or another, the theory received the support 
of, among the older generation of scholars, Boeckh (de szmultate 
Xen. et Plat. 1811 p. 26), Bergk (Comment. de rel. com, Attic. antig. 
1838 pp. 81, 404 7.), Meineke (Azst. crit. com. Graec. 1839 pp. 
287 ff.), and Tchorzewski (l.c.): see Susemihl Gen. Lntwick. 1 pp. 
296 ff., where the author mentions the most important writings on 
the subject down to 1857. ‘The original theory has undergone some 
new and remarkable developments since the efflorescence of the 
chorizontic school of criticism, in whose hands the apparent con- 
nexion between the Zcclestazusae and the Republic has formed a useful 
weapon for attacking the unity of Plato’s dialogue. Foremost of these 
critics is Krohn (77. St. 1876 pp. 72—83, and Fl. Frage 1878 pp. 36 f.); 
among the others, we may refer in particular to Stein (de Av. Eccles. 
arg. e quarto reip. Plat. lib. sumpto 1880), Teichmiiller (Zzt. Fehden 1 
1881 pp. 15 ff. and 1m 1884 pp. 41 f.), Bergk (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1887 
Iv pp. 85, 462 ff.), Usener (in Brandt’s zur Entwick. d. Pl. “Lehr. v. d. 
Seelenthetlen 1890 p. 6), and above all Chiappelli (in Rev. a Lilologia 
etc. XI pp. 161—273 and xv pp. 343— —352), to whom we owe what is 
in my opinion by far the most interesting and valuable discussion on 
the whole subject. A few distinguished writers still maintain that 
the philosopher and the comedian are probably independent of one 
another, notably Zeller (Phil. d. Griechen* 1 1, p. 551 2. 2) and on 
the whole also Hirmer (Zxtst. u. Komp: d. Plat. Pol. pp. 655—660), 
but the balance of published opinion is in favour of recognising in 
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some shape or other a historical connexion between the socialistic 
burlesque of Aristophanes and the serious communism of Plato. 

In reviewing the available evidence, it will be convenient to con- 
sider, in the first place, any external indications which may be supposed 
to have a bearing on the theory; secondly, any alleged or possible 
references to Plato himself in the Zcclesiazusae, or to Aristophanes in 
the fifth book of the Republic; thirdly, the general similarity between 
the two writings ; and finally, such particular resemblances of language 
and idea as have been adduced in support of the allegation that Plato 
has in view Aristophanes, or Aristophanes Plato. 


I. Alleged external evidence. 


According to Aristotle (Pol. B 7. 1266* 34 ff.), ovdeis—ovre tHv mrept 
TO TEKVO. KowdrnTa. Kal TaS yovatkas aXdXos (i. e. other than Plato) xexavvo- 
TOMNKEV OUTE TEPL TA TVOTITLA TOV yvarKar, and Plato himself in the 
Timaeus 18c remarks, with reference to the communism of the Republic, 


i a 4 a Ay! 
7 TodTO pmev dua THY AynOcLaV TOV AEXOEeVTwY cdpvypPOveVTOV, OTL KOLA, 


Tu TOV yapwv Kal TH TOV Taldwv TacWw amravrwv éTiMemev kTX; On the 
strength of these passages Teichmiiller @l.cc.) has argued that the-fifth 
book of the Republic must have preceded the Leclestazusae. ‘The 
argument is, however, as Zeller points out (l.c.), altogether incon- 
clusive ; for Aristotle does not assert that Plato was the first, but thate 
he was the only authority, who introduced this innovation. It is there- 
fore clear that Aristotle, who must have known the Leclestazusae, is 
excluding the fantastic creations of comedy from his survey. ‘lhis 
inference is further supported by another passage in the Podztics (ib. 12. 
1274) 9—I I), where 7 Te Tov yuvaikdv Kal Taldwv Kat THS oboias KOWWOTNS 
Kai Ta cvocitia TY yvvaikdv are said to be tdva IAdtwvos. See also 
Newman, Z%e Politics of Aristotle, Vol. 1 p. 282. It has been main- 
tained on the other hand that the Zcclestazusae is earlier than the 
Republic, because Aristophanes declares his proposals to be pyre dedpa- 
péva pnt ecipnuéva mw mpdtepov (Lecl. 579), but, in point of fact, the 
educated Greeks of Aristophanes’ time probably knew that com- 
munistic societies had already existed (see on v 451 C, 457 B), and Zeller 
takes the comedian much too seriously when he supposes this line to 
demonstrate the priority of Aristophanes’ play even to the proposals of 
the philosopher. No ancient writer, so far as I am aware, has sug- 
gested either that Aristophanes refers to Plato, or that Plato refers to 
Aristophanes ; and there is no other external evidence of any kind, if 
we except certain chorizontic conjectures which are in harmony, so 
far as they go, with the well-known statement of Gellius (Voct. Au. 
XIV 3) about the separate publication of part of the Republic. See 
Introd. § 4. The question must therefore be decided, if at all, on other 
grounds. 


Il. Alleged or prima facie possible allusions either (a) to Plato in 
the Euclesiazusae, or (6) to Aristophanes in the fifth book of the Republic. 


(2) The name of Plato does not occur in the Zeclesiazusae. This 
fact has sometimes been used as an argument against the theories 


ee 
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connecting the Zcclesiazusae and the Republic: see for example Zeller‘ 
IL 1, p. 551 2. But, as Bergk’(Gr. Literaturgesch. iv p. 86) and others 
have pointed out, the later comedies of Aristophanes comparatively 
seldom attack contemporaries by name’, and in any case Aristophanes 
was quite at liberty, if he thought fit, to caricature the scheme of Plato 
without specifying its author. Cf. Krohn P/. St p. 76. Is Plato 
present in disguise in any portion of the play? Some critics have 
detected an allusion to the philosopher in the words with which the 
Aristophanic chorus introduces the communism of the Leclesiazusae : 
viv 8 det oe ruKvav ppéva Kal piddcopov éyeipew 
ppovTid émiatapevnv 
trator pitaow dpivew (vv. 571—573). 


The reading of the mss is diAdcodov, and there is no sufficient justi- 

fication for the conjectures ¢iAddypov or giAdkorvov, for the dactylic 

measure may easily pass into the trochaic, as in Avogs 884 (quoted in 

Blaydes’ note). gIt is of course possible, on the face of it, that Plato is 

in Aristophanes’ mind, and the possibility becomes still more evident if 
we read grAccddwv, which Bergk declares—somewhat hastily, I think— 

to be necessary on metrical grounds (Gr. Literaturgesch. 1V p. 463 x. 

135). But dAdcodor gives the better construction and sense, and the 

,words of Aristophanes as they stand in the mss do not in themselves 

suggest a reference to the theories either of Plato or of any other 

philosopher. The adjective ¢Adcodoy is merely an amplification of 
auxvnv. Cf. Hirmer l.c. p. 659 . 2. Others may be inclined to ~ 
recognise Plato in the etzpemys veavias who proposes the yuvatkoxparia 

of Aristophanes’ play : 


peta TOUTO TOivUY evTpETS veavias 
Nevkds Tis averndyno oporos Nuxia 
onunyopnowy, Kamexeipnoev Eye 
Ws Xpy) Tapadotvar rats yuvaust THY wdAL KTA. 
A (vv. 427—454-) 
But in this instance also the identification would be purely speculative, 
and much the same may be said of Bergk’s conjecture (Comm. de reli. 
Com. Att. ant. p. 404.) that TOV TOV ypahewv apirTov IN Verse 995 
refers to Plato: ; : 
Neav. GAN @ pEeN dppwda Tov épactyy cov. 
Ip. Twa; 
Neav. tov tév ypadéwy apioror. 
Tp. outros 0 €ott Tis; 
Neav. Os tots vexpotot Swypadet tas AnKvOous, | 
GAN aril’, dros pn o eri Oipasow opera. 


(vv. 994—997.) 


1 Plato and his school are however frequently mentioned by the poets of the New 
Comedy. The following references are due to Stein (I.c. p. 9 7.): Theopompus ap. 
Meineke Frag. Comic. Gr. 11 p. 797, Anaxandrides ib. 111 p. 170, Amphis pp. 302, 
305, Ephippus p. 332, Epicrates p. 370, Cratinus Junior p. 378, Alexis pp. 382, 451, 
453, 455, 408, Philippides Iv p. 468. See D. L. 11 26 ff. 
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There remains a single passage in which the fertile imagination of 
the same scholar discovered a precise and positive allusion to Plato. 
It is a tolerably well established tradition that Plato was originally 
called Aristocles (D. L. mr 4, and other evidence in Zeller* 1 1, p. 392 
a. 1), and Aristyllus is a diminutive or hypocoristic form of that name. 
See Etym. M. p.. 142. 55 ff. “ApiotvAAos* dvopa apa “Apirtopave. 
eipntat d€ troKopiotiKds o “ApioroxAns, and Eustath. ad //. p. 989. 45 
broxexoptatar 6 “HpvAAos ék tod “Hpaxdyjs ws ex tod “ApiotoxAys 6 
’ApiorvAdos mapa TH Kopixd, with Fick Griech. Personennam. p. LM. 
Now in the Acclesiazusae 646 ff., after Praxagora has described the 
advantages of domestic communism in language very like Plato’s, we 
read :— 


A Ve , 7 a / / > 
IIpag. odd pevrou dSeworepov rovrov Tov mpaypatos éoti,— 
Brer. 70 Totov; 
IIpag. « oe piryoeev “AptotvAdos, dackwv avtod Tatép’ iva. 
BAer. oipwlor tav Kal Kwxvou. 
IIpag. ov d€ y dos av xadapivOns, 
> > a X ig / oy A , a 
GAN ovTos pey mpdTEpov yéyovey Tpiv TO WHdicpa yeveoGa, 
WoT ovxt déos py oe Pron. 
Brer. dewov pevtav érerovbn. 


Why should not Aristyllus be Plato? Bergk had the boldness to 
suggest their identity (l.c. p. 403 ~.), and in the following year Meineke 
upheld the same view by the citations which I have given. The con- 
jecture deserves the praise of ingenuity, but is far from probable in 
itself, and has met with little favour at the hands of recent writers. If 
Plato is personated by Aristyllus, we can only say that his features are 
distorted beyond the possibility of recognition both here and in the 
Plutus 

pvOdoopev G dorep Tparyou 
TH ptva: ov re “ApiotuhAos VTOXaTKWY épets 
ereoOe pentpt xotpou (vv. SLs —315): 
nor is it at all likely that Aristophanes, even in a late comedy like the 
LEcclesiazusae, would have had recourse to so far-fetched a cryptogram. 
We meet with Aristyllus as a distinct and separate proper name 
before the archonship of Euclides (CIA 1 299, CIA 1 447 col. 1, quoted 
by Hirmer l.c. p. 659), and we have no reason for disbelieving the 
Scholiasts when they remark that this particular “ApiorvAdos was only 
some aicxporous or other whom Aristophanes wished to deride. To 
judge from his posthumous history of Greek literature (Iv pp. 86, 463), 
Bergk himself afterwards abandoned the idea that Aristyllus stands for 
Plato. 

It will be seen that the available evidence under this head is quite 
insufficient to establish the probability of any kind of connexion 
between the Aeclestazusae and the Republic. 


(2) It has been maintained by Chiappelli (l.c.) and other writers 
that Plato makes frequent reference to Aristophanes in the course of 
Book v. The expressions in question have been separately dealt with 
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as they occur: but it will be easier to estimate the cumulative value of 
their evidence if we bring them under the compass of a single survey. 

The following passages claim consideration : 

(1) ovk torte doov eopov Aoywv éreyeipete ov €y® Opdv TapyKa TOTE, 

‘ 
PN Tapacyot ToAv dyAOV 450 B. 

(2) dmorodvta 5€ Kai Lytoivta dpa tors Adyous ToreiaOar, 6 dy eyo 

~ 4 ‘ lal 
dp0, PoBepdv te Kai cpadepdy, ov tu yeAwra dpdeiy KT. 450 E. 

(3) taxa d€ ovtws adv dpOds éxor, pera dvdpeiov dpapya mavredds 
diarepavGev TO yuvatKeiov ad Tepaivey 451 BC. 

(4) ov hoByréoy Ta THY XapLevTwY OKUppata, doa Kai ota AV EtroLEV 
eis THY Tova’TyY petaBodnv yevouevny Kal epi Ta yupvaow. Kal epi 
PovelKyY Kai ovk éAaXLoTA Tepl THY TdV OTAWY Cxéow Kal ImTwWV dxnoELS 
452 BC. 


4 a lal »” c ~ a \ l4 er. tal 
(5) parasos Os yedotov aAAo Tu Hyeirar 7) Td KaKdy, Kal 6 yeAwToroLEtV 
> i X + oN ” 5) / € , x \ a / 
emixeipov mpos ahAnv Tid ow daroBA€rwv ws yedoiou 7 TiV TOD adpovds 
TE Kal KAKOV, Kai KaAOD ad orovdacer pds adAoV Twa GKOTOV OTHTAMEVOS 7) 
. na? A = be 
Tov Tov ayaod 452 D. Cf. also denOcio’ re TovTwv py TA avTaV TpaTTeEL, 
> 
GANG orovoaley 452 C. 


(6) tov ra evavria d€yovra 454E and tod Ta ToWwiTa dvtiéyovTos 
455A. 

(7) 6 S€ yedov dvnp ert yupvais yuvaéiv, Tod BeAtictov évexa yupva- 
lopevas, atedy tod yedolov [codias] dpérwv Kaprdv, oder oldev, ws EotKev, — 
ep ® yeAG odd 6 TL TpaTTEL 457 B. 

(8) Kat wey d7 Kai Tots tpdcOev ye wWmodroyotpev 464 B. 

(9) & Xdkpares—rovodrov ékBEBrAnxas pyua te Kai Adyov, dv cirwv 
nyov ért o& wavy wodXo’s te Kal ov avAovs—Oeiv diateTapévous ws 
Gavpaoia épyarouwévous 473 Ef. 


In nearly all these places Chiappelli (l.c.) suspects that Plato has 
Aristophanes in view. As regards the first, it is tolerably clear from 
Plato’s choice of the word zapjxe that the éoyos Adywy means the 
swarm of subjects which Socrates will now have to discuss, and not the 
hostile criticism which he will encounter: see note ad loc. The notes 
on (2) and (3) will shew that neither of these passages warrants the 
conclusion that either Aristophanes or any other representative of 
Athenian comedy is intended. It would be almost equally rash to 
identify 7ov 7a évavtia éyovra in (6) with Aristophanes, and in (9) 
Plato is manifestly thinking of a coalition of antagonists, not to mention 
the fact that the subject of the philosopher-king, which evokes this 
exclamation from Glauco, is nowhere hinted at in the Zcclestazusae. If 
the imperfect wpodoyodpmev is to be retained in (8), the sentence be- 
comes more pointed on the supposition that Pilato is replying to some 
criticism or caricature of his communistic theories; but even without 
such a hypothesis, the meaning is satisfactory enough. In the other 
three passages, viz. (4), (5) and (7), it is difficult to resist the impression 
that Plato’s vigorous invective, though ptofessedly general, has also a 
personal application. There are several places in the /tepubiic where 
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Plato has with much probability been supposed to be thinking of an 
individual in describing the type, as, for example, when he pours 
contempt on the epideictic rhetorician in the person of Isocrates (v1 
498E 2.); and it 1s quite possible ‘that he thought of Aristophanes 
when he wrote these words. But there cannot be any reference to the 
Leclestazusae in particular, for the Leclestazusae does not touch upon 
any of the special topics which Plato here mentions, such as the 
athletic and military exercises of women. The most that we can 
reasonably affirm is that, if the Aclestazwsae can be shewn on other 
grounds to be an attack either on Plato’s own theories, or on views 
with which he sympathised, the personal tone of (4), and especially of 
(5) and (7), is most easily explicable on the hypothesis that they are a 
sort of counter attack on Aristophanes by Plato. 


III. Zhe general resemblances between the two works in respect of 
subject-matter and content. 


The Lcclestazusae falls into two well-marked divisions (1—876, and 
877—-1181), the second of which merely elaborates and illustrates the 
idea expressed in vy. 615—618, and contains nothing which can fairly 
be quoted in this connexion. It is otherwise with the first half of the 
play. There Aristophanes deals with a number of subjects which are 
treated also by Plato, viz. Community of Goods (5go—594, 597—610, 
673—692), Community of Women (611—634), Community of Children 
(635—650), the absence of every kind of dikar (657—672), and the 
establishment of vooiria (715 f.). The coincidence is remarkable and 
certainly requires explanation. 


IV. Specific parallels in idea, or in language, or in both idea and 
language. 


These are more numerous and sometimes, perhaps, more remarkable 
than is generally supposed. We may tabulate them as follows: 


AeA Os 


(1) Tas yuvaikas tavtas TOY av- 
lad , J 
dpov tovTwy mavTwv Tacas etvar 
iA 2907 ‘\ ‘\ / 
Kowas, idta de pydevi pndeniav 
cuvoikety 457 C f. 


(2) om mavrwv Evudopwtar dy 
ein tpaxOeta Ty moder Kal TOLS 
piragy 458 B. 

(3) ) marépas dé Kal Ovyatépas Kat 
a viv 89 eAeyes THOS Siayveirovrat 
addyAwy ; 461 Cf. marti yap, @ dy 
evTvyxXavy Tis, 7 Ws ddeAPO 7H ws 
adeAPH 7 Ws TaTpl 7 ws pyTpl 7 bel 
9 Ovyatpl 7) Tovrwy éxydvois 7) Tpo- 
yovois vomuet éevtvyxave 463C: cf. 
461 D. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
Kal TavTAS yap KOLVaS TOL TOLS 
avépact ovyKataKeiobat | Kai mardo- 


toveiy TO Bovroméevw (614 f.) 


Kal pnv OTe mey xpnoTa diwWakw TI 
orevw (583). 


cS > ¢ , Goo 

TOs ovv ovTw CwovTwy nudv Tods 
e A ts] ov 4 

avTov Tatdas exactos | éorat duvaros 

, s X\ “~ s 
Siayvyvookeyv; Ti dé det; marépas 
a \ 

yap amavras | tos mpeoBurépous 
ena > A , 

avTav ElvaL TotTL YXpovoLoLY vopt- 


Oval (635—63 7 


a 


—— 
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(4) 4, Xomev ovv—peitov ayaov 
Tob 0 ay seas TE Kal moun piay (SC. 


Tv wodw); OvKx éxouev 4624 f. 


(5) ri d€; Sikar te Kat eyehy- 
para mpos aArphovs OvK oixyoeTaL 
e€ atrav, ws eros eimeiv KTA. ; 464 D. 


(6) Kat pay ote ye vewrepos mpeo- 
Burepov-—oure ado Baler dar ere 
xElpyjoe more, ovTe TUTTEW ws TO 
Cig > s 2Qx » > , 
eixos* oipar 0 odd€ aAAWS aTiacel: 
e m. ww ‘ - , / 
ivava yap TH PvAake KwdvovTeE, dS€éos 
TE Kal aidus, aidads pev ws yovewy wy 
amtecOar cipyovoa, déos dé 7d TO 

, \ ” a N 
macxovte Tovs adAovs BonOetv, Tovs 

. € ea ‘ N © ? , 
pev ws vels, Tors b€ ws adedAors, 
Tovs O€ ws matépas 465 A f. 

(7) adAa& pany Kat Kal “Ounpov 
Tots Tovoicde Sikavov Tyndy TAY vewv 
ov > , \ iS 7 \ 
ooo. ayaboi Kai yap “Ownpos Tov 

> / > a , tat 
eddoKynoayTa év TO Tohepp verTot- 
ow Alavtra épy dinvecéerot yepai- 
pecOar, ws tatrnv oikeiav ovcav 

. Pea , res , > 
TYAN TH YBOVTE TE Kai avdpeiw, e& 

lad tal ‘ 

HS apna TO TYuraoOar Kal THY ioxdv 
, 

avénoe. “Opborara, épn. Teio- 
pela apa, wv O eyo, Tatra ye 


‘Opnpwy 468 C f. 
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GAN eva rou Kowov macaw Biorov 
Kal TOUTOV OfL0LOV (594: cf. 590— 
593): 

THY be Siauray rive TONG se Kourjy 
macw: TO yap actu | pilav oixnoty 
pype Toupee ouppyngac eis ev 
aravta, | wore Badilewv eis dAAHAOVS 
(673—675 : cf. 690 ff.) 

adr odd dikat mpworov écovrac KTA. 


(657—672: cf. also 560—567). 


° > ¢ \ > > YY ‘ 
adXr 0 TapeoTws ovK émiTpeer* TOTE 
> cy re > ” > 2Ar , a > 
8 avrois ovK ue ovdev | rv dAdo- 
/ g cal ? \ 

Tplwy ooTis TUTTOL: vov 8 HY TAN- 
, > , \ a 
yevtos axovan | un avrov éxeivov 
va X a a“ lal 
tumTn dediws Tols Spwow Todro 


paxetrat (641—643). 


Kal paywdety €otat Tots radaptorow | 
Tovs dvdpeious ev TH Twokeuw, Kel TUS 
Seitos yeyevyta, | va pn Seurvad 
aicxvvopevor (679—681). 


I have drawn attention to the Aristophanic parallels in commenting 


on each of these passages of Plato individually. 


The impression which 


they produce as a whole will vary according to the observer’s bent and 
attitude of mind. ‘l’o Zeller and Hirmer they appear for the most 
part only accidental coincidences natural enough in the independent 
exposition and development of the same fundamental idea. By way of 
illustration Hirmer reminds us that one of the reasons which Plato 
assigns for domestic communism finds an echo in the motive to which 
Herodotus had already attributed the community of wives among the 
Agathyrsi: see note on 463 .c. Susemihl on the other hand seems to 
think that the resemblances are too striking to be merely accidental 
(Gen. Entwick. 11 p. 297). Experience has shewn that it would be rash 
to limit the possible degrees of approximation between two writers of 
ability discussing the same or similar subjects ; but for my own part I 
am disposed to think that we should give the preference to an ex- 
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planation which, while it is probable on other grounds, leaves room 
for the possibility that some at least of these coincidences are not 
altogether fortuitous. 

On a retrospect of the foregoing discussion, we see that the residue 
of solid fact awaiting explanation is first, the general resemblance of 
subject and treatment between the fifth book of the Repudiic and the 
Lcclesiazusae, and secondly, certain particular coincidences of idea and 
phraseology. No very great stress should be laid on the personal and 
polemical tone which seems to make itself felt in some of the passages 
cited under heading II (4); but it may be found that a solution which 
explains the other phenomena will provide a reasonable account of this 
matter also. 

What explanations may be, or have been, offered ? 

It may be suggested, in the first place, that Aristophanes and Plato 
are borrowing from the same literary source. According to Aristoxenus 
ap. D. L. m1 37 and Favorinus ib. 57 the Repudiic of Plato was found 
almost entire év rots IIpwrayopov ’Avrioy:ois, but the fable is unworthy 
of serious discussion, and has not been accepted by any responsible 
critic (cf. Frei, Quaestiones Protagoreae p. 187). Apart from this testi- 
mony, there is no evidence to support the view that the resemblances 
between Aristophanes and Plato are due to imitations of the same 
original. 

Secondly, it has been held that Aristophanes copies from Plato. 
According to this theory, the cclestazusae caricatures the Platonic 
community of goods, wives and children, referred to or expounded in 
the end of Book in, in Iv 423 £ f., and especially in Book v of the 
Republic. Zeller and others have endeavoured to refute this view by 
urging that communism in the £cclestazusae is represented rather as an 
extreme development of democracy and the democratical spirit than 
as “das Hirngespenst eines aristokratischen Doctrinars” (Zeller l.c. p. 
552 #.); that Aristophanes depicts a yvvatxoxparia, and exhibits in fact 
“a bill in Parliament for the putting down of men” (Merry Waves of 
Windsor 1 1), whereas in Plato we have an aptoroxparia in which the 
best women and the best men are on an equality ; and that there are 
many proposals in the fifth book of the Republic to which there is no 
analogy in the Lelesiazusae, although they would have formed an 
admirable subject for Aristophanes’ peculiar kind of wit, such as the 
KAnpot tives Kouot (460A), the gymnastic exercises of the female 
guardians (452BC al.), and their presence on the field of battle (471 D 
al.). These observations are certainly true, and conclusive against the 
theory that the Zcclestazusae was intended by Aristophanes as an ex- 
haustive polemic against Plato’s communism, and nothing more; but 
such a theory is quite indefensible and betrays a complete misappre- 
hension of the genius of Comedy. The primary object of Aristophanic 
Comedy, when all is said and done, was to amuse (452BC, 457 B), 
and the accurate and complete recapitulation of Plato’s theories would 
not only be slavish and pedantic, but also much less amusing. than a 
partial and distorted view. ‘Dass Aristophanes nicht naturgetretie 
Farben liebt, wenn er seine Opfer der Biihne tiberantwortet, braucht 
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nicht besonders gesagt zu werden; er hat am Sokrates eine wahrhaft 
thersiteische Rolle gespielt. Also soll Niemand behaupten, er habe 
den Wortlaut der Politie vor Augen seine Komddie gedichtet, bedacht 
dem Verfasser kein Unrecht zu thun. Er nahm, was seinem Zwecke 
diente; fiir seine Extravaganzen muss man zunachst das Wesen der 
Komik verantwortlich machen” (Krohn PZ, St. p. 79). The real 
question is whether the actual points of contact between the Repudlic 
and the Leclestazusae are sufficiently numerous and of such a kind as 
to shew that Aristophanes had the Republic in view in any fart of his 
play. If we confine ourselves to the internal evidence, the possibility 
of such a direct and immediate reference to Plato’s dialogue cannot 
be denied ; but it is impossible for many reasons to believe that the 
whole of the Republic is earlier than 393—390B8.c., between which 
dates the Leclestazusae falls. 

It is at this point\that the separatist critics step in. In discussing 
the relationship between Aristophanes and Plato, Morgenstern (l.c. 
p- 83) had already made the suggestion that the Republic as we have it 
now is an editio aucta et emendata of an earlier Republic, and that 
Aristophanes had before him this preliminary treatise ; and Teichmiiller 
for his part places the first five books of the Republic in 392 or 391, 
and the eclestazusae in 390 B.c. (Lc. 1 pp. 15 ff.). - But the resem- 
blances between the two works can be explained without having 
recourse to the hypotheses of the separatists, and the question whether 
the different books of the MRepudfic were published together or not 
should be kept distinct from the present enquiry. See Jntrod. $ 4, 
where I have tried to shew that the xwpiovres have hitherto failed to 
prove their case. 

Thirdly, Plato may have had the Lcclescazusae in view when he 
wrote the fifth book of the Repudbiic. This opinion was first, I think, 
expressed by Boeckh, who remarks “Plato quinto Reipublicae lepidorum 
hominum facetiis perstricta haec placita significans Aristophanis comoe- 
diam videtur respicere” (l.c. p. 26). Boeckh’s view seems to be 
regarded as possible both by Zeller (I. c.) and Hirmer (l.c.), the latter 
of whom reminds us that Plato alludes to Aristophanes also in other 
parts of the Republic (see on vil 5298, C, and cf. v1 508 Bz.): and, 
among the separatists, Krohn, Stein, Usener and Chiappelli, in one 
form or another, hold what is fundamentally the same belief. Accord- 
ing to Krohn (7. Sz. |. c.), the order of publication was Republic i—1Vv, 
Ecclesiazusae, Republic v. In the Lcclesiazusae Aristophanes ridicules 
the Platonic community of wives and children alluded to in Iv 423 Ef, 
and doubtless familiar enough as a topic of conversation in the more 
cultivated circles of Athenian society ; while the first half of Republic v 
reiterates, in view of Aristophanes’ travesty, the principle of kowéd ra 
piAwy, adding new and well-considered arguments in its support. Stein 
and Chiappelli (ll.cc.) agree pretty closely with Krohn, except that 
Stein thinks the remark of Socrates in Iv 423 E f. was enough by itself 
to inspire the author of the Zec/esiazusae, without any assistance from 
the oral diffusion of Plato’s paradoxical innovations. The hypothesis 
proposed by Usener (ap. Brandt l.c.), regarded merely as a work of art, 
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is singularly perfect and complete. Starting from the thesis that the 
recapitulation of the Republic in the Zimaeus (17 ff.) refers to a 
preliminary draft of a portion of the dialogue published before the 
production of the Zcclesiazusae, Usener maintains that in Republic 11 
c. I5—IV c. 5 inclusive we have the substance of that earlier treatise, 
which included also a sketch of the community of wives and children, 
afterwards compressed into the single sentence Iv 423 Ef. Aristo- 
phanes’ travesty of this forerunner of the Republic is contained in the 
Licclesiazusae, which was put on the stage, according to Usener, in 
393 B.c., and in Book v of the Republic Plato treats the whole subject 
afresh in view of Aristophanes’ attack. 

So much for the most important and representative theories which 
have been advanced on the question. In an enquiry of this kind, we 
cannot hope to attain the certainty of absolute demonstration; but 
I am strongly inclined to admit the probability that Plato had the 
Leclesiazusae and its author in his mind when he wrote that part of the 
fifth book which deals with the subject of women and children. 
Granted that the £cclestazusae is earlier than Book v of the Repudbdic, 
Plato must have known the play, and the subjects treated of in the two 
writings are so closely allied that it would have been difficult to ignore 
the comedian altogether in traversing what is nearly the same ground. 
The positive coincidences, again, both general and particular, though 
they do not perhaps compel us to assume any connexion between the 
two works, are, at all events in some cases, most readily explicable on 
that hypothesis. A similar remark will apply to the instances already 
cited of personal or apparently personal references to some representa- 
tive of the comic stage in more than one passage of Book v. But 
there is nothing in this admission which lends support to any of 
the chorizontic hypotheses, and the separatists, with few exceptions, 
take much too narrow a view of the question at issue. No doubt 
Aristotle asserts that the community of wives and children and the 
ovociria yuvaikov were novelties peculiar to Plato among all the authors 
both of theoretical and of practical polities (Po/. B 7. 1266 34 ff.). As 
far as concerns actually existing States, Aristotle’s remark is demon- 
strably incorrect, if the word ‘polity’ is held to include barbarian as 
well as Hellenic constitutions'; and though what he says may be true of 
the roAutetar tav dirocdder, there is a considerable body of evidence 
to shew that the community of wives and children as well as of 
property was an idea freely mooted in Athenian speculative circles, 
even when it was not embodied in a formal zoAreéa like that of Plato, 
or that of Diogenes* after him. The attitude of Euripides is highly 
significant in a question of this kind; and Diimmler (Prodeg. zu Platons 
Staat p. 55) has drawn attention to a fragment of the Protesi/aus 
where Euripides forestalls the Platonic conception in the words xowoy 
yap elvar xpyv yuvarkeiov yevos (Fr. 655 Dindorf. Cf. also Ar. 406, Med. 
573 ff. and /77pp. 616 ff.). The wide-spread desire in Plato’s age to break 


1 See on V 457 8B, 463C. 
2 See Zeller* 11 1, pp. 221—326. 
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with ‘convention’ and reorganize society on a ‘natural’ basis, with the 
frequent appeal to the analogy of the dumb creation (see on 451 C), in 
which the ‘vox Naturae’ was supposed to be most plainly audible, 
points towards the same conclusion ; and I do not think that Diimmler 
overshoots the mark when, in reviewing the available evidence, he 
affirms ‘“ Es ist kein Zweifel, Weiber- und Giitergemeinschaft liegen auf 
dem Wege der Weltbegliickungspline des fiinften Jahrhunderts” (1. c.). 
See also Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 111 p. 458 f., where Diels 
remarks ‘‘beruhmte Gedanken, deren schulmassige Fassung uns erst aus 
dem Anfang des vierten Jahrhunderts vorliegt (z. B. Sclavenemanci- 
pation und Weibergemeinschaft), bereits im Jahrhundert der Aufklarung 
geboren sind.” That such aspirations commanded a large measure of 
sympathy and support among some of Socrates’ followers, including 
of course Plato, may be easily believed, both on account of the views 
' which were afterwards promulgated by Plato and the Cynics, and also 
because there are signs that such an innovation would not have been 
altogether repugnant to the historical Socrates, whose attitude on sexual 
questions is almost repulsively utilitarian: see Xen. Mem. 1 3. 14, 1 I. 
5, 2. 4. It is from political and social ideas of this kind that Aris- 
tophanes, who everywhere shews himself familiar with the intellectual 
movements of his day, derived the materials of his comedy. Every- 
thing else had been tried in Athens; why not have recourse to the 
remedy offered by the so-called ‘natural’ state of society? éddxe 
yap Tovto povov ev TH Toda! ovtw yeyevpoOa (Lec. 456 f.).  Aristo- 
phanes’ Zcclesiazusae is thus a satire both on Athenian democracy and 
on the socialistic theories of his age. The philosopher may well have 
been dissatisfied with the comedian’s unscrupulous travesty of views 
with which he had himself no little sympathy. In the fifth book of 
the Republic Plato touches with serious purpose on nearly all the pro- 
posals which Aristophanes had tried to make ridiculous, sometimes 
expressing himself as if he were the selfnominated champion of the 
ideal so licentiously burlesqued upon the stage, and even appears to 
carry the war into the enemy’s camp by a vigorous onslaught upon the 
principles and practice of Athenian comedy (452 C f.). 


Tr 


V 452b, F. paratos ds yedoiov adAo TL yyeirar 7) 70 KaKov, kal 6 
yerwrororety erixeipdv mpds addnv Twd ow aroBherov ws yedolov ) THY 
Tod adpovos Te Kal KaKod, Kal Kaod av omovddler mpds aAAOV TLVa TKOTOV 
OTNTAMEVOS 7) TOV TOD dyaGod. 


With this text (that of Paris A) II agrees, except for the trifling 
error twov Ow for twa dw. The words kai xaAod ad are omitted in 
= and a few late mss: in g they are replaced by xat ov xadod ad. 
There is no other variant of any consequence in the Mss. 

The explanation which I have given agrees with that of the Oxford 
editors except that they do not make o yeAwromotety émtxeipdv subject 
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to omovdaéer, but to paraos, which will therefore have a threefold 
subject, viz. (1) 8s—xaxdv, (2) 6—xaxod, (3) ds (understood) xadod ad 
omovoate. wtX. I think the view taken in the notes is both gram- 
matically easier and better in point of sense. In any case, however, 
the sentence must be allowed to be ill-constructed and awkward, 
although that in itself is not enough to justify us in accepting emenda- 
tions which are far from probable or satisfactory. 

The difficulties connect themselves (1) with ws yeAoéov, (2) with kat 
kadod ad, (3) with pos addov twa cKordy oTnoapevos. ws yedotov is 
cancelled by Cobet and Herwerden, and may of course be a gloss on 
ddpoves re Kai kaxod. The omission of these two words improves the 
style, but, as they are in all the mss, it is safer to retain them as a 
Platonic pleonasm. 

As regards. xat xadod at, the introduction of «addy (‘beauty’ or 
‘taste’) as apparently a sort of duplicate of éyaGov seems at first sight 
unnecessary and irrelevant. But xaddy appears in the sister passage 
below (4578), and I think that xaAod here makes Plato’s allusion to 
the Old Comedy somewhat more pointed and telling, for Comedy, like 
every form of Greek art, might be supposed to aim at 76 xaddv. It 
cannot however be denied that xat kaAod may be an erroneous dupli- 
cation of xai xaxovd, and in that case the meaning will be ‘and he who 
attempts to raise a laugh etc. aims seriously also at another goal’ etc., 
6 yeAwromoteiy érixeipdv being the nominative to orovddle. I formerly 
felt disposed to take this view. 

The expression mpds aAAov twa oKxordv ornodpevos has been taken 
by Jebb to mean ‘having set himself to some other aim’: cf. Soph. 
Ant. 299 mpos aicxpa mpdypal toracGo. The Sophoclean line might 
justify ords, but surely not orynodmevos, which is always I think— 
except of course where it means ‘having stopped’ (desisto, destino, 
guiesco: see Stephanus-Hase s.v.)—transitive in good Greek. My 
explanation of oryodpevos is due to J. and C.: it receives some support 
from the parallel idiom in 450B (érpov—rovovtrwv Adywv daxoveuv), 
where see note: but at best we must allow that the participle is 
somewhat awkward. W. H. Thompson and others expunge the pre- 
position zpds. 

The other proposed solutions are as follows: (1) parasos Os yeAotov 
aAXo TL HyEtrat—KaKod, 4 orovdacer kt. (Bekker, Schneider. There is 
however no Ms authority for 7. Schneider also favours Stephanus’ 
conjecture omovdalew for orovdaler). (2) patavos—xaxod, kat av orov- 
daer (Stallbaum). (3) Hermann bracketed 6 yeAwroroueiv—kaxod, Kal, 
and (4) Cobet desired to cancel és yeAotov—xaxov, Kat, as well as ws 
yedolov and kat kaAod ad, reading, after xaxod, 7) orovdalew [pds] aAXov 
Twa oKoTOY <mpo>oTHTdmevos KTA, (5) paravos—KaKov, Kal yeAwrorotetv 
—amoBrere [ws yeAolov|—xakod, Kat [Kadod] ad orovdaler [pds] ddXov 
«th. (Herwerden). 

There is, it will be observed, a general tendency to omit Kat kaAod 
av, or at least kaAod. The presence of these words both in A and in II 
carries great weight. I have thought of suggesting pdravos—xaxod Kal 
Kadov av omovddler pds <dAAo>, aAAov twa oKordv «rd. (‘aims 
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seriously also at another standard of taste, having set himself another 
goal’ etc.), or kal kadod ad orovdaler mpdos aGAXov Tiva TKoTdV, <dAAoV 
TWa TKOTOV> TTNTAPLEVOS KTA. 


IIl. 


V 457 B adrehy TOd yedoiov [coplas] Spérwv kaprov. 

The word cod¢ias is in all the Mss, but there is no consensus of 
opinion as to how it should be explained. Schneider translates “ die 
Weisheitsfrucht des lacherlichen,” explaining this to mean “ fructum 
sapientiae, quem risor iste quasi de arbore sapientiae suae decerpere, 
h.e. sapientia sua invenisse sibi videtur.” ‘‘ Plucks from his laughter an 
unripe fruit of wisdom” is Campbell’s translation. Each of these 
editors therefore understands one of the two genitives as representing 
the tree—Schneider codias, Campodell rod yeAotov; but neither alter- 
native is satisfactory, although Schneider’s gives the better sense. A 
third possibility would be to make rod yeAofov depend on the negative 
idea contained in dreAy (cf. aredcis THs ToD dvtos Beas Phaedr. 248 B), 
the sense being that their wisdom or art falls short of 76 yeAotov, and so 
does not attain the end at which Comedy should aim. If the ms 
reading is to be retained, this explanation seems to me the best, but 
the relation of the two genitives still remains difficult and obscure. 
Jackson suggests that the expression may mean “a witcrop of ridicule.” 
To me it appears most probable that co¢ias has been added by some 
scribe desirous of completing the quotation. See Zutrod.§ 5. Others 
(Ast, Stallbaum, Herwerden, Hartman) retain codias and omit rod 
yeAoiov, but the interpolation of these words is less easy to explain, 
and paras ds yeAotov GAXo Tu Hyeltrat 7) TO KaKOv IN 452 D is strongly 
in favour of keeping rod yeAoiov here. The object of Plato’s strictures 
in both passages is a particular view of 76 yeAotov with which he 
has no sympathy: see on 452 D. 


IV. 


On Infanticide in the Republic. 


The disputed passages are as follows :— 

(1) V 459 D, & Sef pév, ctrov, ex rv wpodroynpévev Tods apiorous 
tTais aplotaus cvyyiyvecOar ws mAeoTAKLS, TOYS dé PavroTaroUs Tais pavdo- 
Taras TowvavTiov, Kal TOv pev Ta exyova Tpéperv, Tov SE py, el 
perder 7O molmyov 6 TL akpdTarov <ivat, Kal Tadra mdvra yryvdpeva 
havOdvew mAjv abrods tos dpxovras, «i ad y ayéAn Tdv Pvdakwv 6 TL 
padiora acraciactos éora. Pr, ad ae 

(2) V 460 c 7a 8& ray XeEipdvwr, Kai €av TL Tav Erépwv avdmnpov 
ylyvytat, ev droppyte te Kal ddjAw KaTtaKpvYovary, ws mperel, 

(3) V 461 B, c drav d& dy, otpo, at re yovaixes Kat ot avdpes TOU 
yewav exBador thy Hrikiav, adpyoopuey Tov édevbpovs avrovs ovyytyvecba 


Cie sare 
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@ dy @Oédtwor—, Kal radrd y 7dn mavra Siaxehevodpevor mpoOupeta bau, 
pddiora pev pnd eis has expépew Kinua pnde ev, eav yevyra, éav dé Te 
Bidonrat, ovTw TLOévat, Ws odK OVaNS TPOPHS TO TOLOVTY, 

From these passages it would seem undeniable that Plato con- 
templates in Book v the exposure of (A) the offspring of inferior 
guardians, (B) any deformed offspring produced by guardians of the 
better sort, (C) the offspring of guardians who have passed the limits of 
age laid down for those who are to produce children for the State’. 
We have no right on linguistic grounds to suggest that rpépew in 
(1) and rpody in (3) are ‘‘used in the emphatic sense of educating as 
Guardians and Auxiliaries” (Nettleship Lect. and Rem. 1 p. 174 %. 3. 
The same explanation has been advanced by others). 

Nevertheless, a number of critics, from Morgenstern (de Fu. Rep. 
p. 228 7, 141) onwards, have taken a different view, and that for two 
reasons. It is desired, on the one hand, to acquit Plato of sanctioning 
“a practice so repugnant to modern Christian notions.” The argument 
is irrelevant ; and it is a sufficient reply that the practice was widely 
prevalent in ancient Greece (see Bliimner, Privatalterthiimer p. 77 1. 1), 
and expressly enjoined in Sparta on precisely the same grounds on which 
Plato prescribes it in the Republic (Plut. Zyc. 16, 1). Aristotle also 
permits infanticide in the case of deformed offspring (Po/. H 16, 1335? 
19 ff.). In point of fact, Plato’s abolition of marriage would strike the 
Greeks as far more revolutionary and offensive than his toleration of 
infanticide ; nor would a legislator who is bold enough to overthrow the 
institution of marriage, as it is commonly understood, be likely to 
prohibit the exposure of weaklings, if it seemed to him conducive to 
the welfare of the State. 

The second objection is at first sight more serious. When hé is 
recapitulating the leading features of the Republic in the opening of the 
Timaeus (19 A), Plato writes: kat pay ore ye TH pev THY ayabdv Operréov 
épapev civat, Ta Sé€ TOV Kakdv cis THY aAAnV AdOpa dsradoréov 
modu eravgavonevwv S€ cKorodvTas det Tos agiovs madi dvayew detv, 
tous d¢ mapa opiow dvakious eis THY THY eravioVTwY Xdpav peTadAaTTEW ; 
Otrws. This sentence, taken strictly, asserts that the offspring of in- 
ferior guardians in the Republic were to be distributed among the lower 
classes, but says nothing about. the other two classes enumerated above, 
viz. (B) and (C). The apparent contradiction has been variously ex- 
plained. Zeller (Phil. d. Gr“ 111, p. go9 2. 2) and others suppose 
that Plato had changed his view when the Zimaeus was written, and 
this is doubtless possible, especially as nothing is said about the 
exposure of children in the Zaws, The suggestion made by Jowett, 
that Plato “may have forgotten,” surely lacks every element of pro- 
bability. 

A recent chorizontic theory on the subject is deserving of mention. 
According to Usener and Brandt, the earlier books of the Republic, as 


1 Aristotle also understood infanticide to be intended, when, in criticising Plato’s 
community of children, he wrote dénov yap © cvvéBn yevéoOa réxvoy Kal cwOnvac 
yevouevov (Pol. B 3. 1262" 5). 


- 
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we know it now, contain material which was originally published 
separately, and it is to this earlier edition that Aristophanes alludes 
in the Lcclesiazusae. It is further supposed that Plato’s recapitulation 
in the Zimaeus refers, not to the existing Republic, but to the original 
publication’, in which, therefore, Plato did not countenance infanticide, 
but was content merely to degrade the offspring of the inferior 
guardians. The bulk of the present Book 11, according to Usener, 
formed part of the first edition. Now, in 111 415 B,C Plato does actually 
propose to deal with unsatisfactory offspring by the method de- 
scribed in the Zimaeus. His words are édv te odérepos exyovos txé- 
Xadkos 7) vrocidnpos yevntar, pyndevi tpdrw Karerenoovow, GAAQ THY TH 
poe TpocyKoveay Tiny aroddvres doovow «is Snurovpyors 7) eis yewpyods, 
kal dv ad ék rovrwv Tis vrdxpuaos 7} Vrdpyupos Puy, Tysnoavtes avasovor 
Tous pev eis pvdakyy, Tors dé eis éxtxouptav. The cases of deterioration 
referred to in édv te oférepos—yéevntar do not exactly coincide with any 
of the three cases for which Plato prescribes infanticide in the Republic; 
but he may have originally applied the milder remedy in dealing also 
with the offspring of inferior parents (A), as he tells us in the Zimaeus 
that he did (é¢apev). The difficulty of keeping down the population 
may have afterwards induced him to recommend the more drastic 
course. In the Zaws, colonization provides an outlet for the surplus 
inhabitants (740 ©); but this expedient is unknown in the Republic. 

So much for Usener’s theory. This is not the place in which to 
discuss it at length, but we may admit that it provides, though at 
tremendous and quite unjustifiable cost, an ingenious explanation of 
the particular difficulty with which we are here concerned. For my 
own part, I do not think sufficient stress has been laid upon the fact 
that the reference in the Zimaeus is not to Book v of the Lepudblic, but 
to 111 415 B,c. That this is so, appears clearly from the words éravéavo- 
pévwv——petadrarrev, which correspond to adda tiv TH pioer mpooy- 
Kovoav Tiynv—avatovor in “ep. UI 415 C, but are not echoed anywhere 
in Book v. It is true that the reference is inaccurate, for ‘the offspring 
of inferior parents’ (7a t&v Kaxév) is not quite synonymous with the 
ekyovos trdxahkos 7) vrowldnpos of Book 111; but it is not more inaccurate 
than Plato’s cross-references often are, even within the limits of a single 
dialogue. The difficulty which calls for explanation is therefore Plato’s 
silence on the subject of the exposure of children in the summary of 
the Republic which he prefixes to the Z?maeus, rather than any positive 
contradiction—if we make allowance for the inaccuracy which I have 
spoken of—between the two dialogues. How is that silence to be 
accounted for? Plato may no doubt have altered his views; but his 
recapitulation in the Zimaeus is by no means complete even in other 
respects (see Archer-Hind on 17 8), and I think it much more likely 
that he omitted this point because it seemed to him, as in point of fact 
it would have seemed to miany, if not most, of his contemporaries, by no 
means one of the most peculiar and distinctive features of his common- 


1 See App. I and Brandt Zur Entwickelung der Platonischen Lehren von den 
Seelenthetlen, Leipzig 1890, pp. 1—9. ; 
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wealth. Although Plato says nothing about the exposure of children in 
the constitution of the Zaws, that is only a second-best polity, and he 
nowhere surrenders his earlier ideal (see Zaws 739 C ff.). In any case, 
we must interpret the Republic by itself: and none of Plato’s own 
contemporaries could possibly have read the sentences printed above 
without supposing that he meant Infanticide. 


V. 


V 462 c,d drav rov ypadv SdxtvAds Tov TANY], Tica y KoLWwvia 7 
Kata TO Gdpa mpos THY Woynv TeTaypevy cis piav otvTagw THY TOD apxoVTOS 
&v ait nobero te Kal raca apa Evvyndynoev pépovs TovyTayTos OAy, Kal 
ovtw 07 A€yomev Ott 6 avOpwros Tov daxTvAov adyei. 

The difficulties of this passage have not received sufficient attention 
at the hands of editors. 

The only textual question is whether we should read rerapévy or 
Teraypevn. Teraypévn occurs in one Ms of Stobaeus (Alor. 43. 102), 
and also in ® and Vind. E, as well as in B. terapuévy is much better 
supported, and has been preferred by former editors. 

Schneider, Davies and Vaughan, and Jowett respectively translate as 
follows: “die ganze durch den Leib nach der Seele zur Einheit der 
Zusammenordnung unter das regierende in ihr” (i.e. der Gemeinschaft) 
“sich erstreckende Gemeinschaft,” “the whole fellowship that spreads 
through the body up to the soul, and then forms an organized unit under 
the governing principle”; ‘‘the whole frame, drawn towards the soul as 
a centre and forming one kingdom under the ruling power therein.” 
They apparently agree in taking terapévy both with mpds tyv Yoyyv and 
with eis piav otvragw, although the English translators evade the 
difficulty by a paraphrase which can hardly be elicited from the Greek. 
It is, I think, difficult, if not impossible, to connect rerayévy with both 
mpos and eis, and as it cannot be separated from eis piav cvvragw, I 
take zpdés with xowwvia as in Symp. 188c. If rerapévy is right, it 
should probably be separated from zpds tv wvxyv and understood as 
‘strung into a single organization,’ an expression which suggests the 
Stoic theory of révos (see Stein, Psych. d. Stoa 1 pp. 73, 74 7u.). 
Jowett’s “forming one kingdom” shews an instinctive sense of what 
the meaning ought to be. The ambiguity in rerayévy is however 
perplexing, especially in view of 1x 584C ai ye da Tod cuparos emi 
Thy Wuxnv teivovcai—yooval and TZheaet. 186C doa dia Tod cwparos 
Twabnpata ert tHv Wrynv revert, although the general serise of these 
passages is somewhat different. Partly for this reason, but more for 
that mentioned in the notes, I now prefer reraypuévyn. The translators 
agree also in their view of rod apxovros, which they apparently take as a 
sort of possessive genitive, the ovvragis belonging to the dpyov as a 
kingdom belongs to its ruler. It is grammatically easier and more 
natural to regard rod apxovros as a genitive of definition ; and the sense 
also—see note ad loc.—favours this view. If Stallbaum is right in 
understanding év airy as év tH WuxyH, the Stoic parallel is remarkably 
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close. tod dpxovros would then correspond to the #yepovexdy, or ruling 
part of soul, from which the various psychical activities radiate ‘like 
the arms of a cuttle-fish’: see Zeller’ 111 1, p. 199 7. 1. But it is more 
natural to refer airy to xowwvia. In view of 4648, where Plato speaks 
as if he had merely compared the dody with its parts, and not the 
whole man, consisting of body and soul, I have sometimes suspected 
that zpos tHv Woxyv and 77)v tod dpxovros év airy are from the pen of 
some Stoic, who may also have altered rerayuévn into rerapévy: but 
the reference is precise enough for Plato’s purpose, and 6 av@pwros 
tov ddxtvdov adyei makes it probable that room was made for the yuy7 
in working out the illustration. 


VI. 


/ , A n 
V 473c cipnoerar S ody, ei Kal wedder yéAwrl Te dTExVOs GoTep Kopa 
exyeAov kat adogia Karaxdvo ev. 


These words have given rise to much discussion. The literal 
translation is: ‘said, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to 
drown me in laughter—just like a wave that laughs outright—and 
disgrace.’ éxyeAav should be compared with “‘leviterque sonant plaagore 
cachinni” (Cat. 64. 273), and not with Aeschylus’s wovriwy te kuparwv 
dv7jp.Oov yéAacwa and similar expressions, which refer rather to the 
rippling of the sea’s surface than to the sound of its waves: cf. Arist. 
Probl. XXU1 1. 931° 35 ff. Thus understood, xtua éxyeAav is, I think, 
taken by itself, an intelligible expression, although no exact parallel to 
it has yet been found in Greek. (In Euripides Zyoad. 1176 f. éxyeAd 
refers, as Paley has pointed out, ‘to the open lips of a wound’ through 
which the mangled flesh is seen. So also E. S. Thompson in /7o- 
ceedings of the Camb. Philol. Soc. 1889 p. 13.) The simile of the wave 
runs riot throughout the fifth Book, and when the last and greatest 
wave is about to break, and deluge him with ridicule, Socrates may be 
pardoned for a little extravagance of language. The sound of the 

wave was also hinted at in 472 A (axovo7ns). 
; Whether the simile is applicable in all its details may be doubted. 
The wave is the proposal which Socrates is about to make; the 
laughter is that of derisive opponents. On a strict interpretation, 
Plato personifies the wave, and makes it laugh at itself. But a 
simile should not be hounded to death in this fashion; and the 
same difficulty is already implicitly involved in yéAwre kataxdAdoew. 
The general idea is merely that the proposal dissolves in laughter 
as a wave in spray. For these reasons, I am inclined, on the whole, 
to believe that the text is sound. Numerous corrections have been 
proposed. The reading of g—ei xal péddet yeAus Té Tis aTEXVas GoTrep 
Koma. Kat adogia KatakxAtoewv—is doubtless one ; it is comparatively tame, 
but unobjectionable, and was formerly adopted by Stallbaum. Her- 
werden’s proposal is on the same lines: ef Kat wéAdet Exyeduis ye Tus Kal 
ddogia dreyvas worep Kia Kataxdvoew..*(The word éxyeAws is mentioned 
by Pollux vi 199, but it is not clear that he meant to attribute it to 
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Plato.) Few will feel themselves able to assent to this; nor is 
Richards’ éxrnSdav for éxyeddv probable or satisfactory in point of 
meaning. Excision has also been freely resorted to. In his second 
edition Ast was disposed to bracket womep xdua éxyehov, and Hartman 
applauds the proposal. E. S. Thompson (I. c.) would eject éxyeAov ; 
but it is difficult to see why such a word should have been added by 
itself. If excision is necessary, it would be better to cancel the whole 
phrase dreyviis—éxyeXGv as a marginal explanation of yéAwre xataKdv- 
gew. This suggestion was made in my edition of the Text, and I still 
hanker after it at intervals. Another solution has recently occurred to 
me. If we transpose and write «i kal weAXe atexvas Worep Kipa yéAwTi 
te éxyeddy kal ddogia xataxdioewv, the whole sentence might be trans- 
lated ‘Spoken, however, it shall be, even although it is likely to swamp 
us beneath a wave of roaring laughter ’—lit. ‘roaring with laughter’— 
‘and disgrace.’ On this view «dua is the object of xataxdvoeww, as Ast 
in his third edition wished it to be, although his emendation yeAdv tus 
drexvos womTep Kia adoéia kataxdvoew can hardly be right. (Bene- 
dictus’ change of péAAee into wéAAevs gives the same construction to 
kiya.) But it is not possible, I think, to extract this meaning from the 
Greek without transposition, and such a double transposition is very 
improbable. On the whole I believe the text is sound. 


Var 


‘\ , »\ Lal , 
V 476.4 Kat epi duxaiov Kat adikov Kat dyaGod Kal Kaxod Kal mavtwy 
a“ A i a“ 
tov €ldav mépt 6 adtos Adyos, aitd pev Ev ExagTov eival, TH O& TOV 
+¢ \ ve > , v4 ~ 4 ; X 
mpagewv Kal Twudtwv Kal dddAjAov KoLvwvia mavtaxod davtalopeva oArAG 
paiverOar exacrtov. 


The words xat éAAyjAwy are in all the mss. They present no 
difficulty in point of construction; for it is an error to suppose, as 
Hartman does, that the subject of @aiver@a: is Exagrov. The subject is 
mavta 7a «Oy, with which éxaoroy is in ‘distributive apposition,’ as 
usual with this word: see Kiihner Gr. Gr. 11 p. 245. 

If cat dAAyAwY is genuine, there can be no doubt that Plato is 
speaking of the xowwvia of «id with one another. It is impossible to 
take dAAyAwv in the sense of éavrév, and interpret ‘ by the partnership 
of actions and bodies and’ i.e. ‘ with’ ‘themselves’ viz. ei8y. Nor can 
the words be explained by 479 4, B, for there it is not the efdos Beautiful 
which becomes ugly, but ra woAAd xadd. It is thought by Stumpf 
(Verhaltniss d. Pi. Gottes zur Idee des Guten p. 49) that Plato means 
the wapovoia of two «idy in one object, as when a man is both beautiful 
and just. In such a case there is, no doubt, a sort of kowwvia 
between the two «idy, but the juxtaposition of adAyAwv with zpdgéewy 
and cwpdrev shews that the kind of kowwvia between ¢S7 which 
Plato has here in view is analogous to the xowwvia between an efdos 
and a pags, an eidos and a oda, etc. He is thinking, for example, 
of sentences like ‘The Beautiful is good,’ in which there is xowwvia 
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between the two Ideas, Good and Beautiful, just as ‘Simmias is tall’ 
is an instance of xowwvia between a particular body and the Idea of 
Tallness. 

The xowwvia of eidn in Plato’s philosophy has been discussed by 
Bonitz, Plat. Stud. pp. 200 ff., by Jackson in the ¥ournal of Philology 
XIV pp. 212—218, by Zeller 11 I, pp. 673 ff, and by many thes 
critics. The doctrine i in question is sometimes supposed to be a later 
development, or at all events a ‘ Weiterbildung,’ of the Theory of Ideas. 
It-is explicitly laid down in the Sophist (2 514 ff.), a large section of 
which dialogue is an attempt to prove the intercommunion of certain 
ein. (Of course all ei8y do not communicate with one another, other- 
wise every general statement would be true: it is the business of the 
philosopher to discover which do and which do not unite: Soph. 
253C ff. We should therefore distinguish between real or ontological 
Kowwvia <idov and the kowwvia which we attribute to «lj when we 
predicate one general notion of another: see on 479 D. The former is 
true kowwvia eiddv: the latter may be either true or false.) Unless 
kai aAAndwv is corrupt or spurious, the Kowwvia of «dy must be 
attributed also to the Republic. 

In point of fact, according to the Platonic theory of predication, the 
real and ontological xowwvia of one «idos with others is inevitable, if 
any true proposition of any kind is to be predicated of the Ideas. 
And Plato constantly throughout the Republic describes the Ideas by a 
variety of predicates, such as dv, aitd xa” atrd, del Kata TatTa WoatTws 
éxov etc. Moreover, the xowwvia of the Idea of Good with the other 
Ideas is surely implied in the description of the Good as the cause of 
Truth and Being in vi 508 er ff. although Plato does not himself 
express the relationship in this.way. Such a statement as that ‘the 
eidos of dixasoy is good’ is not merely admissible, but necessary, in the 
metaphysical theory of Books v—vu. And no such statement can be 
made, unless there is xowwvia of the Ideas of Justice and Goodness. 
If it be urged that such a communion of Ideas is open to the objection 
known as tpiros avOpwros, it may be replied ‘So is the communion of 
Ideas and particulars, which Plato certainly maintains in the Republic.’ 
If he was not aware of this objection in the one case, or, deliberately 
ignored or overruled it, why not also in the other? Similarly with the 
unity of the Idea. The communion of Ideas with Ideas affects their 
unity just as much or as little as the community of Ideas with par- 
ticulars. Compare Fouillée Za Phil. de Platon 1 pp. 202—211, and 
Chiappelli Della Interpetrazione panteistica di Platone p. 119. There 
is accordingly, I think, no reason whatever for holding that Plato in the 
Republic denied the possibility of xowwvia between «idy, although the 
full exposition of this difficult and important subject is reserved for 
the Sophist. We should therefore hesitate before regarding the words 
addyjAwy kowwvia in our dialogue as either spurious or corrupt. Nor 
can it be said that any of the attempts at emendation is in the least 
degree convincing. The most elegant, I think, is Badham’s adAy 
dAAwy (accepted by Schmitt Die Verschiedenhert ‘d, Ideenlehre in PI. 
Rep. und Philebus p. 3), though addy is somewhat unpleasing. Hart- 
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man proposes dAAwv, Bywater (J. Ph. v p. 123) GAN addwv (surely 
a doubtful piece of grammar), Voegelin the excision of «at, Liebhold 
aAAwv woAAdv. Others will no doubt think of cancelling «cat ddd7jAwv 
altogether, regarding it as a confused attempt to indicate that the 
Kowwvia in question is a kowwvia between ‘one another,’ i.e. between 
Ideas on the one hand, and zpd€es or cdpara on the other. I have 
myself no doubt that the text is sound. Jackson writes as follows : 
“T believe the text to be right. Plato realizes that Ideas must carry 
predicates: e.g. peyadn cwppoorvy is a possible phrase. But it has not 
yet occurred to him that there is any difficulty in thus making one 
idea ‘contain’ other ideas. That there is a difficulty in ¢#zs immanence 
is not perceived before the Parmenides.” I do not feel sure that Plato 
was unaware of the difficulties involved in this conception even when he 
wrote the Republic: he may have known but passed them by: nor do I 
think that the Parmenides is certainly later than the Repudbiic: but I am 
glad to find that Jackson also holds emphatically that dAAyAwy Kowwvia 
was written by Plato in this passage. 
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